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The first vivid classical and masterly description of the nature of 
the present day proslitutio.* was done as early as in the sixteenth 
century by Pietro Arctino ( 1534) and Loren/o Veniero (1535). 
In their work entitled Regionametui and Zafetta respectively 
they described the condition of prostitution at the time of 
Italian renaissance. Hver since the study on prostitution was 
put in the black and white in Paris in 1836 when Parent 
Duchetclet published his De la Prostitution clans la ville de Paris 
t!:cic been legion studies on prostitution in its Psycho-social 
and Politico-economic aspects. 

The work of Commissary of Police Bchrend, entitled Les 
Filles Puhliqucs de Paris (Brussels, 1839. 2 vols.) contains an 
elaborate history of prostitution, psychological observations and 
a vivid description of clandestine prostitution. 

In the same year another book was published from London 
by a famous London Physician, Dr. Michael Ryan. His work 
entitled “Prostitution in London, with a comparative view of 
that of Paris and New York" deals with the general economic 
and social causes of prostitution. The inforn* ition regarding 
prostitution in the United States specially in New York is of 
great importance (Ryan, 1S39: 212-252). In the year 1842 and 
1843 respectively, Ryan was followed by Dr. William W^ardlaw 
and Tait. Tail's work entitled 'Wfcgdalenism: An Inquiry into 
the Extent, Causes, and Consequences of Prostitution in 
Edinburg'’ (second edition, 1842) dealt with the problem of 
prostitution in England. 

In the next year we tind the work of W^arJLiw (1843) entitled 
“Lectures on Female Prostitution; its Nature, Extent, Effects, 
Guilt, Causes, and Remedy” (3rd cJition) which has described 
the prostitution in Glasgow. In the year 1841 we find the work on 
prostitution in Lisbon. This work of Dr. Francisco Iguacio dos 
Santoscruz; entitled '’Da Prostituicao na Cidade de Lisbon' 
(Lisbon, 1841) is very interesting. In this work he has focused 
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his rapt attention to the legal aspects of this problem. In fact, 
he is the first man to advocate the. formation of polyclinics for 
the gratuitous treatment of prostitutes. 

In the same year we find another study in the town of Lyons, 
a place which was notorious at that time for its immorality. The 
work of Dr. Potton, entitled "De la Prostitution et de ses Conse- 
quences, les Grandes Villes, dans la ville de Lyons au Particulier" 
(Paris and Lyons) was based on official sources. Dr. Potton has 
given special reference to the relationships of prostitution in the 
perspective of the hygienic and economic condition of the popu- 
lation of Lyons. In the year 1841 Medical Society of Lyons 
gave a prize to him for the work. 

An anonymous book entitled “Prostitution in Berlin and its 
Victims” published from Berlin is quite independent in character 
and includes individual relationships of prostitution in Berlin. 
This work also deals with the victims of prostitution, and 
contains an appendix on “Prostituted Men”. The original name 
of the book is “Die Prostitution in Berlin und-ihre opfex (Berlin 
1846). The author said that the admirable book of Parent- 
Duchatelet on Prostitution in Paris, and its remarkable success 
has given him the impetus to publish the book. In the same 
year we find the work of Criminal Commissary Dr. Carl 
Rohrmann. This work entitled “Der Siltliche zustand von Berlin 
mech AufHbung der geduldeten Prostitution des weiblichen 
Geschlechts" (The Moral Condition of Berlin after the Abolition 
of Tolerated Prostitution of the Female Sex) (Leipzig 1846), is 
remarkable as it contains complete and candid biographies of 
the best known prostitutes in Berlin. The third work entitled 
“Prostitution in Berlin and the Measures it is Desirable to 
adopt against Prostitution and against Syphilis”, by the famous 
Syphilologist F.J. Behrend contains a careful history of the 
Police regulations regarding prostitution in Berlin and the 
consequences of the abolition of the Berlin brothels in the year 
1845. This book has also suggested new measures and regula- 
tions for the control of prostitution and syphilis in Berlin. 

In 1848, a Hamburg Physician Dr. H. LippSrt published the 
famous book entitled ‘Prostitution in Hamburg’. After discus- 
sing historical development of prostitution in Hamburg he has 
mentioned the then moral condition of Hamburg, number and 
geographical distribution of brothels, brothel prostitutes, street- 
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walkers, the individiiul factor in prostitution and physiological 
and pathological description of the Hamburg prostitutes. In 
this book Lippert suggested that in Vienna a study should be 
made which would help to find a comparative analysis of the 
three principal towns to understand the German prostitutes 
properly. But the study of prostitution in Vienna was published 
in 1886. This work by Josef Schrank entitled "Prostitution in 
Vienna in Historical, Administrative, and Hygienic Relations” 
(Vienna, 1846. 2 vols.) gives us an exhaustive account of 
Viennese prostitution till 1845. 

The next year (1847) after Lippert 's publication, we again 
find a work on prostitution in Hamburg. This book by St. 
Pauli entitled "Memoirs of Prostitutes, or Prostitution in 
Hamburg” was published in 1847. As early as in 1847 the book 
of Dr. Anton J. Gross-Hoffinger entitled “The Fate of Women 
.»au' Piostitution, in Relation to the Principle of the Indissolubi- 
lity of Catholic Marriage, and especially in Relation to the 
Laws of Austria and the Philosophy of our Time” (Leipzig, 
1847), describes exclusively the condition of prostitution in 
Austria and obviously portrays the condition in Vienna. The 
great syphilologist F.J. Bchrend’s work entitled "Prostitution in 
Berlin, and the Measures it is Desirable to Adopt against 
Prostitution and against Syphilis” (Erlangen; 1950) begins with a 
careful study of the history of the Police regulations regarding 
Prostitution in Berlin and then discusses the consequences of 
the abolition of the Berlin brothels in the year 1845. In the year 
1854 prostitution in Leipzig was described in a book entitled 
“The Moral Corruption of Our Time and its Victims in their 
Relationship to the State, to the Family, and to Morality, with 
Special Reference to the Conditions of Prostitution in Leipzig.” 
In the year 1857 William Acton published his remarkable book 
entitled "Prostitution". (Edited by Peter Fr>cr, The Fitzroy 
Edition). This book was first published in the year 1857. Acton 
was a member of the Royal College of Surgeons who undertook 
in his own initiative a far reaching survey, in accord with the 
patterns of Victorian prostitution, both in the cities of England, 
as well as in the garrison towns like Aldershot. Besides this, 
Acton investigated the conditions of prostitution in Europe. In 
fact, this work provides a necessary and a hard-headed view- 
point of the Victorian underworld of morbid sexuality — some- 
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thing that even the great novelists of that era could hardly get 
to grip with. 

The account of prostitution in the New York city has 
been described for the first time at length by the famous New 
York Physician William Sanger in his great historical work 
‘‘The History of Prostitution”. When Acton’s book was 
published. Dr. William Sanger was busy with his emperical 
study in New York (18S6*S8) for his famous book “History 
of Prostitution” (1897). 

In the year 1865 and 1874 the German writers, Hugel’s work 
“The History, Statistics and Regulation of Prostitution” 
(Vienna) and the Englishman writer Acton’s work “Prostitution 
in Its Various Aspects” respectively were published. In the 
writing of L. Martineau (1885), entitled La Prostitution Clandes- 
tine (Paris) and also in O. Commenge’s (1897) study La 
Prostitution Clandestine Paris (Paris) we had the question of 
secret prostitution. The work of Schrank on prostitution in 
Vienna (1886, 2 Vols.) deals with the problem of prostitution in 
Vienna. 

The extremely important question of prostitution piactised 
by girls in full bloom has been elucidated by the writing of 
Augagneur. His work entitled “La Prostitwtim des filles 
Mineurs" was published in the year 1888 (Paris). In the year 
1886 L. Fiaux in his famous work “La Police des Moeurs en 
France et dans les principales Villes de F Europe" (Pans 1888) 
has pointed out problems of regulation of brothels. Almost 
at the end of nineteenth century Cesare Lombroso, (1882* 
83-94*95) the Dutch Criminal Anthropologist of Turin, advo- 
cated his anthropological theory of prostitution. Lombroso's 
work was unconditionally supported by B. Tarnowsky the great 
Syphilologist of St. Petersburg (Prostitution and Abolitionism, 
Hamburg, 1890). C. Strohmberg in his “Prostitutron: A Socio- 
medical study, (Stuttgart 1899) has expressed the same opinion 
as that of Lombroso and Tarnowsky. Close to nineteenth century 
(1890, 1893) anthropologists often attempted to explain quite 
satisfactorily that professional prostitutes almost always try to 
return to their profession even if they are offered the opportun- 
ity to lead a square and healthy life instead of wallovring in the 
quagmire of persecution and debauchery. The authorities tried 
to explain that just as with the criminal there are certain 
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inborn physical as well as mental abnormalities which they 
termed, certain anthropological peculiarities as the cause of 
taking up prostitution. In fact, during that period the anthropo- 
logy of prostitution was in the realm of so-called criminal 
anthropology and the famous Dutch Criminal Anthropologist 
Lombroso and his pupils like B. Tarnowsky (Hamburg : 1890) 
and Pauline Tarnowsky (Paris: 1898) were advocates of the 
‘born Prostitute theory.’ 

Sanger’s book on prostitution was published at this juncture 
when research on prostitution got such a height especially in 
European countries. His book entitled “History of Prostitution’’ 
was first published in the year 1897 by Medical Publication 
Company, Ann Street, New York. A new edition was published 
by the same publisher in the year 1919. Later, in the year 1937 
a new edition of this book was published by Eugenics Publishing 
Campauy, New York. 

Dr. Sanger was Resident Physician of Blackwell Island, New 
York city and was also a member of the American Association 
for Advancement of Science and one of the physicians of 
Marine Hospital, Quardentine, New York. For this Dr. Sanger 
had unusual facilities to study both the causes and effects of 
prostitution. In fact, for this study he bad supplemented his 
investigation on the problem by two year’s observation and 
research abroad. He wholeheartedly devoted about seven 
years to flush out the actual picture of the problem. Both Sanger 
and his predecessors had pointed out that Governments through- 
out the globe from time to time made efforts to throttle prosti- 
tution, but every time it proved futile. Though they proved 
sufficiently that it could not be eradicated completely but could 
definitely be well regulated and directed to such a goal so that, 
it’s most injurious results can be countered successfully to a 
meaningful expectation resulting in an environmental balance. 

Dr. Sanger was an ardent advocate of the regulation of pro- 
stitution by legislative enactment, of a thorough system of enrol- 
ment, licensing, and sanitary inspection. But. such an 
experiment never happened during his lifetime. It is only after 
bis death (1872) an experiment in this direction was made in a 
Western city. 

In this book Sanger discussed the problem of prostitution in 
different parts of the globe. In fact, he devoted his field of 
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enquiry from Greece, Rome, France, Italy, Spain. Portugal, 
Algeria, Switzerland, Great Britain, Mexico to Egypt. Syria, 
Asia-Minor, North American Indians, Barbarous nations and 
Semi-civilised nations like India (?). He gave much importance 
to the history of prostitution in France. He devoted five chapters 
to discuss the situation in France. The next importance was 
given to Great Britain for which he devoted four chapters. But, 
he gave prime importance to New York city. For the chapters 
other than on New York city, he had to rely heavily on the 
published documents, and in fact, he had no scope for any 
empirical investigation. Dr. Sanger srtated his field work 
investigation in New York city some time in 1856 and it was 
brought to a close in 1 858. This empirical study during 1856- 
1858 helped him initiate a significant contribution in the field of 
prostitution — research in general and the problem of prostitution 
in New York city in particular. The first three chapters on New 
York were devoted on the statistics, and the rest three chapters 
•were devoted on “Prostitutes and Houses of Prostitution, Extent 
Effects, and Cost of Prostitution” and the remedial measures. 

Uptill now it is the most exhaustive study on the problem of 
prostitution in general and the problem in the city of New York 
in particular. Though in recent years a spate of work has been 
done to give vital importance to this problem, no personal 
or institutional efforts could be seen to study this problem in 
New York so exhaustively as Sanger did. 


Dehraoun 


B. Joardar 
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PUBLISHER’S FOREWORD. 


Certainly it should be a cause for public concern — concern far 
greater than is normally felt — that the evil of prostitution should 
continue. As one famous physician has said, “Prostitution will 
always remain a running sore in the body of civilization until 
every man and every woman understands the causes for its being 
and the reason for its continuance.” 

It is not enough that lawmakers, physicians, sociologists, 
J*iar*?hmen and criminologists study the curse of prostitution. 
Normal men and women, to whom the problem comes closest, 
should understand it. It is for that reason that we gladly 
sponsor Dr. William W. Sanger’s monumental work, “The History 
of Prostitution.” 

No author can lay claim to a higher inspiration than that his 
work was conceived in the noble purpose of benefiting his fellow 
man; and the reader of the following pages cannot doubt that it 
was in this spirit and solely with this purpose that Dr. Sanger 
compiled and gave to the American public “The History of 
Prostitution.” The subject may be termed a delicate one; never- 
theless, it is essentially a practical one, and as such has com- 
manded, and must continue to command the attention of the law- 
maker, the physician and the humanitarian. 

A vice which has been co-existent with the human race, which 
has preyed upon the morals as well as the health of all peoples in 
all ages, which in the past has defied the edicts of despotism no 
less than at present it defies the mandates of repressive legislation 
— such a vice should not in ai^:.’ spirit of prudery be put aside as 
unfit for public consideration. 

Dr. Sanger, who possessed unusual facilities for stud3ring both 
the causes and effects of prostitution, supplemented his investiga- 
tion of the subject on this side of the water by two years of obser- 
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vatioa and research abroad, devoting in all about seven years 
to the preparation of these pages. The diligence and fidelity he 
gave to the undertaking are fully attested in the great volume of 
mstructive data he has compiled. 

Dr. Sanger’s book when first published was acclaimed by 
authorities the world over as the most thorough and compie> 
hensive work on the subject of prostitution then written; the lapse 
of time since its publication has only served to emphasize the 
truth of the high estimation of this monumental work. 

Eugenics Pubushing Comfant 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Arguments are unnecessary to prove the existence of proet?* 
tution. The evil is so notorious that none can possibly gainsay 
it. But when its extent, its causes, or its effects arc qu^^stioned, 
a remarkable degree of ignorance or carelessness is manifested. 
Few care to know the secret springs from which prostitutio.*^ 
emanates; few are anxious to know how wide the stream ex- 
tends; few have any desire to know the devastation it causes. 
Society has formally laid a prohibition on the subject, and he who 
presumes to argue that what affects one may injure all; he whet 
believes that the malady in his neighbor’s family to-day may visi: 
his own to-morrow; he who dares to intimate that a vice which, 
has blighted the Inippincss of one parent, and ruined the charac- 
ter of one daughter, may produce, must inevitably produce, the 
same sad results in another circle; in short, he who dares allude 
to the subject of prostitution in any other than a nn^sterious and 
whispered manner, must prepare to meet the frowns and censure 
of society. 

Keen was the knowledge of human nature, acute the pemeptioo 
of worldly sentiment in the breast uf an accomj^lished womau 
lately deceased, when she wrote, “ To such grievances aa society 
can not readily cure, it usually forbids utteraiu*e on pain of ite 
scorn ; this scorn being only a sort of tinseled cloak to its deformed 
weakness.” How true the idea, many a man who has attempted 
to unveil a hidden crime, or probt^ a secret sorrow, but too well 
know's. 

Not then to prove that prostitution exists, for that is so gla^^ 
ingly palpable that all must perforce concede it, but to ascertain, 
its origin, progres.*^, and end, is the object of these pages. The 
finger of scorn may be pointed at the labor; the self-righteous 
world may wrap itstdf in a mantle o. prudery, and close its cans 
against sickening details; the complacent public may demur at 
an aj^proach to sin and misery ; the self-satisfied community may 
object to view wretchedness drawn from the obscurity of its hid- 

n 
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ing-place to the full light of investigation : nevertheless, there is 
now existing a moral pestilence which creeps insidiously into the 
privacy of the domestic circle, and draws thence the myriads of 
its victims, and which saps the foundation of that holy confidence, 
the first, the most beautiful attraction of home. There is an 
ever-present physical danger, so fatally destructive that the world 
would recoil, as from the spring of a serpent, could they but ap- 
preciate its malignity ; a malignity which is daily and hourly 
threatening every man, woman, and child in the community; 
which for hundreds of years has been slowly but steadily making 
its way onward, leaving a track marked with broken hopes, ruin- 
ed frames, and sad recollections of stricken friends ; and which 
now, in the full force of an impetus acquired and aggravated by 
concealment, almost defies opposition. There Is a social wrong 
which forces upon the community vast expenditures for an object 
of which they are ignorant; which swells the public taxes and in- 
creases individual outlay for a vice which has hitherto been studi- 
ously kept in concealment. These reasons were sufiiciently pow- 
erful to induce the necessaiy researches for the accomplishment 
of this work, and they are considered sufficient to justify its pul> 
lication. 

An unseen evil, of which only the effects are visible, is more 
frightful than one whose dimensions are apparent. No statesman 
would grapple with a political question until he knew its “ form 
and pressure no philanthropist can satisfactorily encounter an 
uniniown misery. Both may judge, to some slight extent, of the 
evil they can not see, but the one can not venture to remove it, 
nor the other to modify its woes until its power is fully known. 
This has so far been the case with prostitution. The world has 
studiously drawn a screen before it, and when the sufferings of 
its victims became so apparent that the vice was palpable, an ad- 
ditional mystery was thrown around it, and the people of the 
nineteenth century know it but as a sin with which they can not 
interfere. It has all the imagined force of a monster, because of 
its obscurity ; all the virulence of an avenging fiend, because its 
true powers are hidden ; and even those who suffered from its 
poison have been led to believe that its mysteries were so inscru- 
table as to defy all approach. 

Hitherto reticence has been the policy. This position has been 
held too long, for it is false in principle and injurious in tendency. 
The day has arrived when the shroud must be removed ; when 
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ihe public aafe^ imperiously demands an investigaticm into the 
matter ; when those who regard it as a small wrong may have 
their attention directed to its real proportions ; and when those 
who have viewed it as an unmanageable giant may be alike un- 
deceived. 

A small matter it decidedly is not: the eternal min of one 
misguided woman would effectually preclude such an opinion; 
the physical rain of an impetuous man would prohibit such an 
estimate, and both these are among those daily consequences 
which call for an investigation. There is scarcely a person in the 
community who can not recall some circumstance he has known 
to support this assertion ; for so wide-q>read has been the bane- 
ful influence of prostitution, that there are comparatively few but 
have suffered, through friends or relatives, if not in their own 
persons. 

.Nor is it unmanageable, except when concealed. Stripped of 
the veil of secrecy which has enveloped it, there appears a vice 
arising from an inextinguishable natural impulse on the part of 
one sex, fostered by confiding weakness in the other ; from social 
disabilities on one side, and social oppression on the other ; fiom 
the wiles of the deceiver working upon unsuspecting credulity ; 
and, finally,y^vm the stem necessity to live. 

It is a mere absurdity to assert that prostitution can ever be erad- 
icated. Strenuous and well-directed efforts for this purpose have 
been made at different times. The whole power of the Church, 
where it possessed not merely a spiritual, but an actual secular arm, 
has been in vain directed against it Nature defied the mandates 
of the deigy, and the threatened punishments of an after-life were 
futile to deter men fix)m seeking, and women fri>m granting, sin- 
ful pleasures in this world. Monarchs victorious in the field and 
unsurpassed in the council-chamber have bent all iheir energies 
of will, and brought all the aids of power to crush it out, but be- 
fore these vice has not quailed. The guilty women have been ban- 
ished, scourged, branded, executed ; their partners have been sub- 
jected to the same punishment; held up to public opinion as im- 
moral ; denuded of their civil rights ; have seen their offenses vis- 
ited upon their fiunilies; have been led to the stake, the gibbet, and 
the block, and still prostitution exists. The teachings of morality 
and virtue have been powerless here. In some cases they restrain 
individuals ; upon the aggregate they are inoperative. The re- 
searches of science have been unheeded. They have traced the 
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physical results of vice, and have foreshadowed its course. They 
have demonstrated that the suffering parents of this generation 
will bequeath to their posterity a heritage of ruined powers ; that 
the malady which illicit pleasure commimicates is destructive to the 
hopes of man ; that the human frame is perceptibly and regularly 
depreciating by the operation of this poison, and have shown that 
even the desire for health and long life, one of the most powerful 
motives that ever influences a human being, has been of no avail 
to stem tho torrent. 

But if history proves that prostitution can not be suppressed, it 
also demonstrates that it can be regulated, and directed into chan- 
nels where its most injurious results can be encountered, and its 
dangerous tendencies cither entirely arrested or materially weak- 
ened. This is the policy to which civilized communities are tend- 
ing, and to aid the movement it is needful that the subject be 
examined, even at the risk of the world’s contumely. 

In some of the countries of Continental Europe the examina- 
tion has been made, and the natural consequences of a searching 
and philosophical investigation are there seen in legislation, which 
aims not to dam a wild torrent, but to lead it where its rage may 
be harmlessly spent. When a mighty riv<?r overflows its banks, 
the uncontrollable flood works wide-spread ruin and devastation 
along its course ; but the same river, confined to its natural chan- 
nel, may be of immense service in carrying off a vast amount of 
filth and debris that otherwise would cause pestilence and death. 
In this Western hemisphere, and in the mother-country, Anglo- 
Saxon prudery has stood aloof from inquiring into a vice which 
every' one admits to be offensive to the moral sense of the people, 
and has submitted to an accumulation of evils rather than seek to 


.abate them, until the suffering and the wrong have become so 
boldly defined that they force themselves upon the public eye. 

Assuredly it is high time to inaugurate a new line of action ; 
to cast aside as unworthy those puerile doubts of propriety and 
expediency which have stood in the way of an onward progress. 
The very meaning of the word “propriety” supplies an argu- 


ment in favor of the proposed course. Conv ention ally, it has been 
construed to mean an indefinite somc^]^iil^^5cltX3^ry person 
has moulded to suit his own predilectk 3 ^''^\jpol/<Ii^^ prin- 
ciple that a man who makes his living"^ dishonestly wod^A^nsid- 
cr it a glaring impropriety to exai^ilfe the laws of frau^ lbs the 
world decided it an outrage agaiji^^ propriety to^qui^Rnto a 
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vice which many secretly practice, but all publicly condemiL 
Beasoning like this has been too often applied, and with too great 
an effect. Gan there passibly be an impropriety in investigating 
a vice which threatens the purity and peace of the community, 
because in so doing unpleasant facts will be disclosed? Is there 
not a far more striking inconsistency in supinely allowingthe same 
vice to exist and increase, without hinderance or examination? 

Again : it must be conceded that the demands of propriety are 
universal. They are not restricted to any person or place, but 
press with equal force upon every member of the community in 
every possible situation. The common welfare is involved in 
their general application, and he well merits the good opinion of 
his fellow-men who points them to a case where propriety is out- 
raged, and asks their aid to apply the remedy. In a word,jt>ro- 
pridy demands an exposure of all acts of impropriety^ and the ap* 
plicall^n of the needful cure. 

Then the question arises, In what form shall the exposure be 
made ? Truth admits of but one reply. It must be so explicit 
as to leave no doubt of its meaning ; it must be so guarded as not 
to offend ih its application. If the first of these rules is not ob- 
served, any disclosure will be worthless ; if the remarks are vague, 
indefinite, or generalized, no good result can accrue. Take a aim-’ 
pic illustration. It conveys no determinate idea to a benevolent 
man’ to say, “ There is distress in a certain city but point him 
to the particular locality, and give him the precise circumstances, 
and his sympathy is at once aroused and effectively exerted. The 
same rule is equally applicable to a monster vice and to an indi- 
vidual hardship, and upon this principle have the disclosures of 
the following pages been based. The idea has been to particu- 
larize sufficiently to draw attention, but not enough to gratify a 
prurient inclination ; to exhibit the evil in a truthful aspect, but 
not in a fascinating form. None can doubt the truth of Pope's 
well-known lines : 

" Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace.’* 

The endeavor should be to fulfill the imperative demands of pro- 
priety, without disturbing the conventional prejudices implied by 
the same word. 
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Then, as to expediency, or the fitness to effect some good end. 
It must be admitted that the mere fact of proving prostitution 
capable of control is a good object, and it is apparent that such 
proof can not be afforded while the vice remains a myth. Some- 
thing must be known of its haunts and its customs ere any one 
can decide in what shape a supervisory power can be best applied. 
This knowledge must be obtained in defiance of deep-rooted prej- 
udices. Commonplace objections about the danger of touching 
impure objects are best met by the remark that to the pure all 
things are pure. Though benevolence may at times lead its dev- 
otees through scenes where moral purity is shocked, and to neigh- 
borhoods where filth and obscenity vitiate the very air they 
breathe, there is no contamination to those whose motives are 
good. Inexpediency has been urged as often and as falsely as im- 
propriety. In their application to this subject, both are perverted 
from their legitimate meaning; both are made subservient to a 
fidse taste, or a mawkish sensibility which fears to encounter an 
ima^najy danger. 

The safety of the community, so far as its sanitary condition is 
concerned, imperatively demands an inquiry like this. It is no 
longer necessary to prove that syphilitic taint is propagated by 
the direct agency of prostitution. That fact has been demon- 
strated years ago, and, reasoning from it, we rightly infer that the 
ravages of that poison can be checked by compelling abandoned 
women to certain'Judicious observances. One thing is absolutely 
certain, that the public health can not be endangered by the inter- 
ference, and there is a moral certainty that it may be materially 
benefited. The value of this investigation, so far as relates to 
purely physical questions, consists in not merely pointing out 
where the evil is, but in showing to what extent it exists, and then 
contrasting the state of venereal disease, its rapid increase and aug- 
menting virulence in this country, with its condition in those na- 
tions where similar investigations have resulted in practical meas- 
ures. 

Public safety imperatively demands this investigation as a 
means of tracing the habitual resorts of criminals. It is not nec- 
essaiy to inform any man conversant with city life that houses of 
ill fSsime are the common resort of the most abandoned of the male 
part of the community. There the assassin, against whose hand 
no life is secure, has a safe retreat. The burglar, who commits 
his depredations under cover of the shade of night; the swindler. 
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who defrauds the honest trader hj false representations ; the coun- 
terfeiter, who earns a precarious living by his unholy trade — ^these 
hold there high carnival. There they meet to recount their ex- 
ploits and divide the spoils ; to devise new schemes of wicked- 
ness, or lay plans by which simple youths may be allured to vilest 
practices. 

There is another phase of public safety which demands this in- 
vestigation, namely, the preservation of female honor. Those who 
frequent these haunts of vice are forever employed in casting about 
snares to entrap the young, the unwary, or the friendless woman. 
They tempt her to minister to their libidinous desires, and swell 
the already overcrowded ranks of frailty. While these resorts 
are secret, there is every facility for such infamous conduct, with 
but slight probability of its detection, and still slighter opportuni- 
ties for prevention. Thither, too, young men, and even boys, are 
inveigled by those who have grown old in vice, and there are they 
the horrid mysteries of unhallowed piission. Many a prom- 
ising youth has left such haunts as these not only with a ruined 
constitution, but with loss of character and honor; many whose 
names swell the criminal records of the day date their first step in 
crime from the hour they entered a common brothel. 

Again: Public safety demands this investigation because of 
the superior opportunities it will afford to refonnatory measures. 
Start not at the supposition of refonning courtesans. There is 
hope even for them, for they are human beings, though depraved. 
Their hearts throb with the same sympathies that move the more 
favored of their sex. Their minds are suscepT^ible to the same 
emotions as those of other females. Few of them become vile 
from natuial instincts : poor victims of circumstances, many of 
them would gladly amend if the proper means were used at the 
proper time. 

There is in every human heart 
Some not entirely barren part, 

Where flowers of richest scent may blow, 

And fruit in glorious sunlight grow.” 

This consummation can be achieved only when the pseudo-virtue 
of the world shall yield to true benevolence, and charity be in 
deed what it professes in name. 

If public safety is thus urgent, private interest also has argu- 
ments in favor of inveatigatmg prostitution. Ko one need be 
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told that public aid is required to give medical treatment to the 
unfortunate men and women tainted by this vice ; nor need any 
one be assured that such aid, administered with eveiy regard to 
economy, requires yearly a large portion of the taxes paid by in- 
dividuals. It would be sheer folly to assert that any measures 
which can follow this inquiry will be efficacious in eradicating 
syphilis, but experience proves that an effective supervision would 
materially abate its influence, render it curable in a much shorU^r 
space of time, and reduce the expenses for each patient in a cor- 
responding ratio. 

Another large claim upon the public funds arises from the 
necessity of employing au extensive judicial and police organ- 
ization to deal with the crime and the criminals generated and 
fostered in houses of ill fame. Nests of vice as they are now in 
their darkness and seclusion, it would be impossible to suppose 
a more fitting nursery for crime, or one whence more criminals 
would emanate. As with disease, so with crime. It can not be 
suppressed by placing its retreats under public notice, but it can 
be watched, and, once brought to the light of day, half its dangers 
and difficulties become surmountable. 

Finally, private interest demands this investigation on mere 
private grounds — the individual and personal expenses caused by 
diseases contracted by dcbauchc^3^ There is the money a work- 
ing man must pay for his cure: this is his share of the loss. 
There is the unproductive time, and the loss of profits upon his 
labor: this is his employer’s sacrifice. There is the deprivation 
of comforts and necessaries experienced by his family and de- 
pendents: this is their penalty. Society Ls tlius involved in a 
general loss on account of an act of folly, or passion, or crime 
(call it which you please), committed in a concealed and secret 
haunt, and such loss could be saved by the intervention of proper 
means. 

Common sense asks for a full investigation of all the evils 
attending prostitution. In the everj^-day affairs of life, any man 
who feels the pressure of a particular evil looks at once for its 
cause. He may be neither a philosopher nor a logician, and may 
never have heard of or read any of the luminoiiH treatises which 
professedly simplify science, yet he knows very w(*ll that for every 
effect there must be some adequate cause, and for this ho gener- 
ally searches diligently till he can find and remove it. But here, 
in the city of New York, is a population who claim to be aa 
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intelligent as any on the Western continent, who have been for 
years suflTering from the effects of a vice in purse and person ; 
who have paid and are paying every year large sums of money 
on account of it ; who witness every day some broken constitu- 
tion or ruined character resulting from it, and who yet have nev- 
er thought of seeking out the cause 1 Is it now too late to enlist 
your sympathies in the undertaking? 

Hence we conclude that propriety, expediency, public safety, 
private interest, and common sense demand an investigation like 
this now submitted to the reader. And what is the argument 
brought forward to oppose it? The world’s scorn — “this scorn 
being only a sort of tinseled cloak to its deformed weakness.” 
But is not this scorn powerless against the amiy of favoring mo- 
tives ? Will it stand the teat of comparison with any one of them, 
much less of all ? Is not its influence lost when its real character 
ia known? The reckless carelessness which has suffered a grow- 
ing vice to increase and multiply, which has permitted a deadly 
I'pius-tree to take root and blossom in the community until its 
poisonous exhalations threaten universal infection ; which has, by 
its actual indifference, fostered vice, promoted seduction, perpet- 
uated disease, and entailed death ; shall this deformed weakness 
now raise its trembling hands, and exhibit its tottering frame, 
and lift its puny voice to forbid an examination into the sources 
of the danger? Has not tlie linger of this scorn too long forbid 
the search for truth ? Has not the hour arrives: wlien truth will 
speak tnimpct-tongued, and when her voice mus; be heard ? 

Now the question will arise, Has the world’s indifference pro- 
duced these evils? Undoubtedly it has, and in the following 
manner: Laws have been placed upon tlic statute-book declaring 
prostitutes, and houses of ])rostitution, and all who live by such 
means, illegal and immoral. There the law yet stands. At un- 
certain intervals some poor and friendless woman is arrested as a 
vagrant, and, to appease the offended majesty of law, she is sent to 
prison, a scapegoat for five thousand of her class. It also some- 
times happens that another woman equally guilty, but wdth money 
or influence, is arrested at the same ’me and for the same offense, 
and before she reaches the prison walls a legal quibble has been 
raised and she is free. Is there no culpable indifference in this? 
Houses of prostitution are proscribed by law. How many of them 
are ever indicted, or, if indicted, how many are suppressed ? This, 
too, is owing to criminal neglect, and it* is aggravated by the in- 
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jurious effects arising from the mere circumstance of allowing a 
law to exist) and making no efforts to enforce it. The character 
of a people is judged, not by the laws that are made, but by the 
strictness with which those that do exist are enforced and ob- 
served. In regard to the first, there may be exhibited an acute 
perception of an existing evil, and a desire to reform it by legisla- 
tion ; but a second glance may reveal no wish to make this legis- 
lation effective. In the special matter of prostitution, the opinion 
is expressed elsewhere that prohibitory laws are worse than use- 
less, and in the experience of New York City there is nothing to 
shake that opinion, notwithstanding the fact that the efforts made 
to enforce them are so “few and far between.” Had existing 
laws been more vigorously enforced, their inefficiency would long 
since have been much better understood than it now is, and peo- 
ple would not have rested under the delusion that every thing 
necessary has been done. 

There are yet other cases of culpable indifference. These same 
proscribed houses of prostitution arc suffered to exist uncontrol- 
led, and to spread disease and increase crime and vagrancy in all 
parts of the city. It has ^en generally conceded that they can 
not be suppressed. What effort has been made to hold in check 
their baneful influence? None — literally none. The statesman 
has looked on appalled at an evil of whose magnitude he could 
form no correct idea ; the clergyman has hesitated to encounter 
those who he judged would not respectfully receive his admoni- 
tions ; the masses of society have shrunk from considering a sub- 
ject which was repugnant and distasteful. Is there no guilty in- 
^fference in this? There can be but one answer to this query; 
but one opinion as to the share this general apathy has had in 
fostering the evil. 

To substitute for this apathy a healthy action is the object of 
this investigation. It is but the means to an end. In them- 
selves, as mere matters of information, the facts and deductions 
presented in the following pages can do nothing but demonstrate 
the necessity of exertion; but of this necessity they 0*0 '^.fiford 
overwhelming demonstration. 

Thus much for the general arguments as to the necessity of a 
work of this nature. There are other special and local causes 
which led to its accomplishment in the present form. 

“The Governors of the Alms-House of the City and County of 
New York/’ or, as they are more generally known, “The Ten 
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Ooveraors,” is a body called into existaioe by an act of the State 
Legislature passed April 6, 1849, specially to take charge of die 
yagrant and pauper insdtadons of the dty. The present mem* 
bera of the Board are the following well-known citizens:’ 


C. OoDFBsr OoimuB, Esq., Pruident. 
Isaac J. Ouraa^ Esq., Secretary. 


Wadiington Smith, Eaq.^ 
Anthony Bngro, Esq.^ 
Coraelins V. Anderson, Esq. 
Isaao Townaend, Esq. 


Daniel F. Tiemann, Esq. 
Joseph S. Taylor, Esq. 

P. G. Moloney, Esq. 
Benjamin F. Pinckney, Esq. 


At the time these investigations commenced two other prom- 
inent men were also members of the organization, Hon. Edward 
C. West (now Surrogate of the city) and Simeon Draper, Esq. 
Both of these gendemen had served as President of the Board 
of Governors with honor to themselves and satisfaction to their 
colleagues. and the public; both took a lively interest in the pro- 
jected inquiry, and to both am I indebted for much valuable as- 
sistance. 

The act establishing the Board of Governors assigned to them, 
with their other duties, the medical care of all persona who had con- 
tracted vtfbetHaus diseases in the practice cf ddMvdury, and who to 
guired eharitable aid to restore them to health. The result was that 
a very large number of persons, both male and female, chargeable 
to the citizens of New York through the medium of the institu- 
tions on Blackwell’s Island, came nnder their cognizance, and they 
became convinced that some measures were necessary in conneo 
tion therewith. 

Individual members had held this opinion for some time before 
any official action was taken, and foremost among such was Cbv- 
emor Isaac Townsend. This gendeman was one of the originally 
appointed Governors, and has been connected with the Board by 
re-election ever since — a circumstance which made him perfeedy 
acquainted with all the workings of the present system, and to 
him the public is indebted for the conception of this undertaking. 
For years has he labored to bring about this result, with an in- 


* Since this introdnetion was written (1857) some changes have taken place In 
the constitution of the Board of (Soremors. The election of Mr. Tiemann to the 
Mayoralty caused a vacancy which is now fiUed 1^ P. McElroy, Esq., and the rea» 
Ignation and subsequeat death of Mr. Taylor has nsnlted in the eleedoaof William 
T, Pinkney, Esq. 

* Now (1858) President of the Board. 

* Now (1858) Secretaiy of tha Board. 
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donutable energy and perseveranoe equaled only his knowi 
benevolence and honesty of purpose. He frequently made tha 
practicability of such a measure the subject of conversation with 
the gentleman who preceded me as Resident Physician of Black- 
well’s Island^ and, on my appointment (1853), the subject was 
again urged by him ; nor could I be unaware of its importance. 
No official action was taken until the commencement of the year 
1855. At that time Mr. Townsend was President of the Board, 
and one of his first acts in that capacity was to submit a list of in- 
terrogatories on the subject, which were adopted and transmitted 
to me. I transcribe them from the Minutes of the Board : 

At a meeting of the Board of Governors of the Alms-House, held Jan* 
uaiy 23^ 1855, tiie following interrogatories were presented by the Presi- 
dent: 

1. What proportion of the inmates of the institutions on Blackwell’s 
Island under your medical chaige are, in your opinion, directly or indirectly 
suffering from syphilis? 

2. Are, or are not, tlic number of such inmates steadily on the increase ? 

3. Do not patients in the different institutions, particularly in the Peni* 
tentiaiy Hospital, often leave before the disease is cured, so that they an 
liable to infect other persons after their departure ? 

4 . Are not the ofispring of parents affected with constitutional ^hilb 
sahject to many diseases of like character, which cause them to heoome a 
ehaige upon the city for long periods of time, and often for life 7 

5* What are your views in reference to the best means of checking and 
decreasing this disease, and wbat plan, in your opinion, could be adopted to 
relieve New York City of the enormous amount of misery and expense 
sensed by lyphilist 

** 6. You will reply in full to the above queries at the earliest possible date. 

** Reaolvedj That a copy of the above be sent to the Resident Physician, 
Blackwell’s Island.” 

To reply to these questions, especially to the fifth, I discovered 
that it would be requisite to extend my investigations beyond the 
limits of the institutions on Blackwell’s Island. This idea was 
communicated to President Townsend, who joined me in appre* 
ciating the necessity of such a movement. He also was the means 
of interesting Mayor Wood and other officers of the city in the in* 
vestigation as subsequently carried on, while his continued exer* 
tions and earnest support aided me generally in the prosecution of 
the labor, and merit my most sincere and grateful acknowledg- 
ments. 
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The steps thus taken are fully detailed in the following letter 
to the Board of Governors, that letter, or preliminary report, hav- 
ing been called for in connection with the reports from the Med- 
ical Board of Bellevue Hospital, and from the Resident Physician 
of RandalPs Island, which will be found, in extenso^ in Chapter 
XXXVII. of this work 

" Isaac Townsend, Esq., President of the Board of Governors. 

** Deab Sir, — In reply to your letter asking for answers to certain inter- 
rogatories on the subject of prostitution and its diseases, I have to state that 
I am not prepared to report, nor can I do so for some considerable length of 
time to come. 

Uad I confined myself to simply answering the queries propounded as 
regards the institutions under my medical charge, simply given you the gross 
numbers, with the percentages of those who have suflered or are now suffer- 
ing from venereal disease, such reply could have been sent to you long ago. 
A report of this kind from this department would have been looked upon 
by the public at large as containing the history of nearly all the prostitu- 
tion in the city, and particularly would a majority of the public have be- 
lieved that nineteen twentieths of the disease resulting from prostitution 
found its home hero. Such is not the fact. Great as is the number of 
prostitutes annually sent here, and enormous as is the number of cases of 
venereal disease yearly treated here, yet these (ompose but a small fraction 
of the sum total actually existing in this city. There are but few more 
prostitutes on the island than are to be found on the same number of acres 
in certain portions of the city ; and as for the venereal disease, why, gentle- 
men, the island has the advantage. It is the least dangerous locality. 

‘‘ Believing these to be facts, I could not bring myself to think that any 
practical good would be accomplished by giving you the statistics of these 
institutions alone. It would have been merely doing what has been done 
before, and would have yielded no additional information for your guidance. 
But it appeared to me that the time had oomc when your attention might 
be solicited to the various fiicts attending the aggregate prostitution of the 
city ; for, despite all our prohibitory laws, it is a fact which can not be 
questioned or denied that this vice is attaining a position and extent in 
this community which can not be viewed without alanu. It has more than 
kept pace with the growth of our city. Unlike the vice of a few years since, 
it no longer confines itself to secrecy and darkness, but boldly strides through 
OUT most thronged and elegant thoroughfares, and there, in the broad light 
of the sun, it josUes the pure, the virtuous, and the good. It is in your 

* To explain the apparent solecism of addressing a letter to IVcsidcnt Townsend, 
detailing actions in which he had taken so important a part, it may be necessary to 
tay that a standing onler of the Board of Governors requires all official correapond- 
enre with fheni to be addressed to their President. 
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gay streets^ and in yoor quiet, home-lfte streets ; it is in your squares, and 
in your suburban retreats and summer resorts ; it is in your theatres, your 
opera, jour hotels ; nay, it is even intruding itself into the private cireles, 
and slowly but steadily extending its poison, known but to few, and entirely 
unsuspect^ by the majority of our citisens. The whole machinery of the 
law has been turned against these females without suooess ; its only result 
having been a resolve, on their part, to oonfiront society with the charge of 
harsh, cruel, and nnjnst treatment. 

** From these considerationa, 1 felt it my duty to obtain all the facts 
which oould possibly be collected having any relation to the vioe in ques- 
tion, assured that you were desirous of taking a comprehensive view of it ; 
and hence the resolve, if possible, to trace to the fountain-head prostitution 
and its attendant diseases, so as to be enabled to bring the subject before 
you in a form which should exhibit it in its proper colors and dimensions. 

^^The first step in this investigation was to obtain ample and reliable 
information of the extent of the vioe as it exists outside of these depart- 
ments — a step which would have been beyond my power alone. From the 
bold and reformatory stand which his honor Mayor Wood had taken in 
regard to many matters connected with our city government, it was be- 
lieved that he would render his assistance if convinced of the propriety and 
prospective usefulness of the investigation, and the result of an application 
by Rnesident Isaac Townsend to his honor fully justified the correctness of 
HhiB supposition. He was found not only willing to aid in this great work, 
but fully alive to its Deoessity and importance. The plan adopted to Ibr- 
waid the inquiiy was to take a census of the city, so &r as regards prosti- 
tution, including the number of houses of prostitution ; the number of 
prostitutes ; the causes which led them to become such ; their ages, habits, 
birth-places, early histoiy, education, religious instruction, occupation, etc., 
and which census is now being taken by the Chief of Police, George W. 
Hatsell, £sq., and the Captains of Police. 

Simultaneously with this, inquiries are also being prosecuted conoeming 
the extent of venereal disease in New York, which will afford interesting 
information. This, of course, will be done without individual exposure, 
nor will the report, when completed, assume the form of a guide-book hy 
which persons can find houses of ill fomc, I am desirous of obtaining the 
aggregate facts of the vice, and shall be cautious to take no steps toward 
gntifying a prurient cariosity or lacerating a rankling wonnd. 

" When these are before you, they will be their own aigument tar 
the necessity of action. 

^ I do not trouble you on this occasion with any remarks upon the deadly 
nature of the venereal poison, but when you are informed as to the facilities 
for its diffusion will be the proper time to do so. Neither would it be 
eonflistent with thb stage of the inquiiy to enter into any disoustion as to 
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the plana that could be adopted la mitigation of the vice; for although 
prohibitoxy meaaurca have failed to suppress, or even check it, yet, until its 
full extent is known, 1 do not imagine that you would deem it prudent to 
attempt to grapple a monster whose strength was not fully ascertained. 

You perceive that to obtain all the information necessary on this mat- 
ter will be a work requiring both time and labor, and 1 respectfully ask 
yonr forbearance, with the assurance that I will lay the result of my in- 
quiries before you at the earliest possible opportunity, and with the hope 
that the magnitude and importance of the subject will bo an apol(^ fof 
the time to which it is necessarily protracted. 

‘‘ I am, sir, yours, very respectfully, 

William W. Sanger, Resident Physician^ BlackwelPs lalandP 

To aid the police office.rs in the duty of taking the census al- 
luded to above, a sclKidule of questions was prepared. ‘ This was 
submitted to the Board of Governors by Governor Townsend, and 
a resolution was adopted at their meeting of October 23d, 1855, 
sanctioning the plan adopted, and authorizing him to have a suf- 
ficient number of copies printed. The mayor, the district attor* 
ney, the chief of police, and the captains of the several districts, 
willingly and zealously co-operated with Governor Townsend and 
myself^ and every possible exertion was used to obtain accurate 
and extensive information. It became my duty to assist the offi- 
cers in the execution of their task, and I am thus enabled to speak 
with certainty as to the authenticity of the statistics given, which 
were mainly collected under my own (i>servaiion. 

I gladly avail myself of the present opportunity to record my 
obligations for services rendered by his honor Fernando Wood, 
Mayor of the city of New York ; George AY. Matscll, fSsq,, Chief 
of Police ; and to the Captains of Police in the different wards of 
the city, namely, 

Gapt. Michael Halpin, let ward. Capt. Galen T, Porter, 12th ward* 

James Ijeonard, 2d ‘‘ John Fi. Ku&sell, 13th ^ 

James A. P. Hopkins, 3d " David Kissner, I4th ** 

‘‘ J. Murray Bitchett, 4th George W.Dilks, 16th 

Daniel Carpenter, 6th ‘‘ ‘‘ John D. M*Kee, 16th 

Joseph Dowling, 6th " J.W. Hartt, 17th ** 

« Edwaid Letts, 7th « « George W. Walling, 18th « 

Charles S. Turnbull, 8th " Francis J.Twomcy, 19th 

“ Abraham Ackerman, 9th ** Thomas Hannegan, 20th “ 

" George W. Norris, 10th « « Francis C. Speight, 21st « 

Peter Squires, 1 1th ** “ Daniel Witter, 22d 

Sco Chapter XXXII. for these questions. 
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To Captains Halpin, Hopkins, Ditchett, Carpenter, Dowling, Lctta^ 
Turnbull, Kisaner, and Dilks, in whose waitls is found the great- 
est amount of prostitution, and upon whom fell the largest share 
of labor, I am more particularly indebted. 

The necessary particulars were finally obtained, and are em- 
bodied in Chaptem XXXII. to XXXVIL of this work, but there 
was still an important point to determine, namely, what had been 
done elsewhere, and what was the result of such action, to check 
prostitution and diminish the ravages of venereal disease. The 
Continent of Europe presented a field for this inquiry, and to it I 
turned for the information required, which is given in the various 
chapters devoted to the several countries in such a form as to 
show the measures which have been taken, the effect, and the 
causes which led to legislative interference, contrasted with those 
other parts of the world where, as yet, no remedial plans have 
been tried, notwithstanding the necessity which calls for them. 

The reader is now in possession of the facts which led to this 
inquiry. Is it too much to ask his attention to the analysis and 
exhibition of prostitution as it is at the present time, he being well 
assured that no assertions wdl be made that are not supported by 
good authority, nor any conclusions drawn from doubtful prem^ 
ises? 

So far as New York alone is concerned, the evil is known to a 
large portion of her citi^ns, althougli its ramifications are but 
very imperfectly understood ; and the endeavor will be to present 
all possible information on the matter, and to give a truthful, un- 
exaggerated picture of the depravity. Disagreeable as this must 
be from the nature of the task, it is hopeful from a belief that the 
result will tend to public good. 

One of the most painfully interesting branches of the inquiry is 
that relating to the ages of the unfortunate women. Their num- 
ber includes many who arc but mere children ; who but recently 
knelt at a mother’s side, and in infantile accents breathed a pray- 
er to the Almighty ; who but recently sprang with eager, joyous 
bound to the returning footsteps of a father ; who, in a happy and 
innocent home, have but recently given promise of a bright and 
virtuous life. Therein are also included many who were deprived 
by death of their natural protectors, and who, thus left unwatched 
and uncared for, have fallen before the destroyer ere yet the age 
of womanhood was reached. 

The places of their birth form an interesting subject for consid- 
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eration. In this land the frigid North and sunny South, the busy 
East and fertile West have each contributed their quota, while 
foreign countries have sent large numbers to swell the mournful 
aggregate. 

The most useful portion of the subject will be found, it is imag- 
ined, in replies to the question, “ What was the cause of your be- 
coming a prostitute ?" These tend to expose the concealed vices 
of mankind, and to prove that many of the unfortunate victims 
arc ** more sinned against than sinning.” Among the reasons as- 
signed for a deviation from the paths of virtue are some which 
tell of man^s deceit ; others, where the machinations employed to 
effect the purpose raise a blush for hunianity ; others, where a 
wife was sacrificed by the man who had sworn before God and in 
the presence of men to protect her through life; otliers, where 
parents have urged or commanded this course, and arc now liv- 
ing on the proceeds of their children’s shame, or where an abuse 
of parentiil nuthority has produced the same effect; and others 
still, where women, already dc]>raved, have been the means of 
leading their fellow-women to disgrace. A bare allusion to these 
wrongs is sickening ; but, while tlu'. gangrene of prostitution is rap- 
iflly extending through society, it becomes an imperative duty to 
examine its causes completely and impartially. 

Another prolific source of female depravity will be exhibited 
by the several tables showing the description of employment i)ur- 
sued, and the wages receivt3dby women previous to their fall, and 
it will be a question for tlic ])olitieal economist to decide how far 
mere business considi?rations sliould be an a])ology on the part of 
employers for a reduction in their ratios of remuneration, and 
wlieth(3r the saving of a small percentage on wages is not more 
than counterbalanced by the enormous amount of taxation en- 
forced on the i)ublic; at large to defray the cx{)Oiiscs incurred on 
account of a system of vice which is the direct result, in many 
eases, of insufficient compensation for honest labor. 

In conclusion, it must not be assumed that the information 
collected ft-om two tlujiisiind women in New York City relates to 
all the prostitutes therein. The many difficultic.s surrounding the 
investigation, and especially the secrecy to which prohibitory laws 
have driven this ehuss of persons, nmdered the task impossible; 
but, from the best information that could be obtained of those 
whose knowledge of tlie vice was derived from actual experience, 
it is imagined that the n*plics represent about two fifths of the 

C 
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total number.’ They are presented with full confidence in their 
general authenticity, and may be very reasonably concluded to 
offer a fair average of the whole. They unquestionably exhibit 
an appalling amount of depravity and consequent wretchedness, 
with but very few redeeming features, and present mournful sub- 
jects for reflection to all classes, with forcible arguments for re- 
medial measures. Without this end in prospect it would have 
been scarcely justifiable, at least in a moral point of view, to in- 
stitute this inquiry or make these disclosures; but it certainly 
may be reasonably inferred that many will feel sufficient interest 
in the advance of \'irtuc to aid in the mitigation of this enormous 
vice which threatens all social relations; which has already in- 
troduced physical suffering into so many families ; and the influ- 
ence of which, increasing in a direct ratio to its existence, will 
very probably extend its malignant poison, mental and bodily, 
into all ranks and classes of the community. Tlie necessity for 
action is apparent, but its successful consummation must rest with 
the public at largo, who have the bane exhibited before them in 
its actual power, and the necessity of an antidote demonstrated 
firom positive facts, and not deduced from a. mere arbitrary theory. 

K some antidote be applied, even though a partial one, it will 
be a satisfaction to reflect that the investigations have not been 
profitless, nor the labor in vain, 

* It is quite probable that the commercial and hnanrial panic which commenood 
about the time these pages wcife nearly ready for the press, and continued through- 
out the winter of 1857-8, has added to the number of prostitutes in New York City, 
very likely as many as five hundred, or perhaps a thousand, but certainly not to 
the extent generally imagined. Allusions have been nrado elsewhere to the exag- 
gerated estimates of the extent of this vice, and the cpinions i>ublicly expressed in 
regard to accessions to the ranks of prostitutes during the last few months gener- 
ally seem to be of a similarly vague nature. 
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[If the reader has not already penucd the Introdnction to this Tolume, he is ad- 
vised to do so at onoe, as therein are stated the reasons which hare called it forth, 
and extended it to the present dimensions.] 


CHAPTER 1. 

THE JEWS. 

Prostitntion coeval with Society. — Prostitutes in the Eighteenth Century B.C. — 
Tamar and Judah. — Legislation of Moses. — Syrian Women. — ^Kites of Moloch. 
— Groves. — Social Condition of Jewish Harlots. — Description by Solomon. — ^The 
Jews of Babylon. 

Our earliest acquaintance with the human race discloses some 
sort of society established. It also reveals the existence of a mar- 
riage tie, varying in stringency and incidental effects according to 
climate, morals, religion, or accident, but every where essentially 
subversive of a system of promiscuous intercourse. No nation, it 
is believed, has ever been reported by a trustworthy traveler, on 
sufficient evidence, to have held its women generally in common. 
Still there appear to have been in every age men who did not 
avail themselves of the marriage covenant, or who could not be 
bound by its stipulations, and their appetites created a demand for 
illegitimate pleasures, which female weakness supplied. This may 
be assumed to be the real origin of prostitution throughout the 
world, though in particular localities this first cause has been as- 
sisted by female avarice or passion, religious superstition, or a mis- 
taken sense of hospitality. 

Accordingly, prastitution is coeval with society. It stains the 
earliest mythological records. It is constantly assumed as an ex- 
isting fact in Biblical history. We can trace it from the earliest 
twilight in which history davms to the clear daylight of to-day, 
without a pause or a moment of obscurity. 

Our most ancient historical record is believed to be the Books 
of Moses. According to them, it must be admitted that prosti- 
tutes were common among the Jews in the eighteenth century 
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total number.’ They are presented with full confidence in their 
general authenticity, and may be very reasonably concluded to 
offer a fair average of the whole. They unquestionably exhibit 
an appalling amount of depravity and consequent wretchedness, 
with but very few redeeming features, and present mournful sub- 
jects for reflection to all classes, with forcible arguments for re- 
medial measures. Without this end in prospect it would have 
been scarcely justifiable, at least in a moral point of view, to in- 
stitute this inquiry or make these disclosures; but it certainly 
may be reasonably inferred that many will feel sufficient interest 
in the advance of virtue to aid in the mitigation of this enormous 
vice which threatens all social relations; vrhich hits already in- 
troduced physical suffering into so many families ; and the influ- 
ence of which, increasing in a direct ratio to its existence, will 
rery probably extend its malignant poison, mental and bodily, 
into all ranks and classes of the community. The necessity for 
action is apparent, but its successful consummation must rest with 
the public at large, who Lave the bane exhibited before them in 
its actual power, and the necessity of an antidote demonstrated 
from positive facts, and not deduced from a. more arbitrary theory. 

If some antidote be applied, even though a partial one, it will 
be a satisfaction to reflect that the investigations liave not been 
profitless, nor the labor in vain. 

‘ It is quite probable that the commercial and ftnarrial panic which commenced 
about the time these paf^es wefe nearly ready for the press, and continued through- 
out the winter of 1857-8, has added to the nurol>er of prostitutes in New York City, 
very likely as many as five hundred, or perhaps a thousand, but certainly not to 
the extent generally imagined. Allusions have been made elsewhere to the exag- 
gerated estimates of the extent of thb vice, and the opinions publicly expressed in 
regard to acces(«ion.s to the ranks of prostitutes during the lust few months genej*- 
allj teem to be of a similarly vague nature. 
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[If the reader has not already pcmsed the Introdaction to this volome, he is ad- 
fised to do so at once, as therein are stated the reasons which hare called it forthf 
and extended it to the present dimensions.j 


CHAPTER L 

THE JEWS. 

Prostitntion coeval with Society. — Prostitntes in the Eighteenth Tentury B.C. — 
Tamar and Judah. — Legislation of Moses. — Syrian Women. — Rites of Moloch. 
— Groves. — Social Condition of Jewish Harlots. — Description by Solomon. — The 
Jews of Bahvlon. 

OUB earliest acquaintance with the human race discloses some 
sort of society established. It also reveals the existence of a mar* 
riage tie, varying in stringency and incidental effects according to 
climate, morals, religion, or accident, but every where essentially 
subversive of a system of promiscuous intercourse. No nation, it 
is believed, has ever been reported by a trustworthy traveler, on 
sufficient evidence, to have held its women generally in common. 
Still there appear to have been in every age men who did not 
avail themselves of the marriage covenant, or who could not be 
bound by its stipulations, and their appetites created a demand for 
illegitimate pleasures, which female weakness supplied. This may 
be assumed to be the real origin of prostitution throughout the 
world, though in particular localities this first cause has been as- 
sisted by female avarice or passion, religious superstition, or a mis- 
taken sense of hospitality. 

Accordingly, prostitution is coeval with society. It stains the 
earliest mythological records. It is constantly assumed as an ex- 
isting fact in Biblical history. We can trace it from the earliest 
twilight in which history dawns to the clear daylight of to-day, 
without a pause or a moment of obscurity. 

Our most ancient historical record is believed to be the Books 
of Moses. According to them, it must be admitted that prosti- 
tutes were common among the Jews in the eighteenth century 
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before Christ. When Tamar, the daughter-in-law of Judah, de- 
sired to defeat the cruel Jewish custom, and to bear children, not- 
withstanding her widowhood, she “ put her widow’s garments oS 
from her, and covered her with a veil, and wrapped herself, and 
sat in an open place. . . . When J udah saw her he thought her 
a harlot^ for she had covered her face.”^ The Gonesiacal account 
thus shows that prostitutes, with covered faces, must have been 
common at the time. It is the more valuable, as it furnishes the 
particulars of the transaction. To keep up her disguise, Tamar 
demands a kid as her recompense. Judah agrees, and leaves his 
“ signet, and his bracelets, and his staff” as a pledge for the kid. 
It appears to have been regarded as no dishonor to have com- 
merce with a prostitute, for Judah sends his friend the AdiiUa- 
mite, a man of standing, to deliver the kid ; but to defraud the 
unfortunate woman of her ill-gotten gain must have been consid- 
ered shameful, for, when Judah learns that she has disappeared, 
he expresses alarm “ lest we be shamed” for not having paid the 
stipulated price. It may also be noticed, as an illustration of the 
connection between prastitution and pure domestic morals, that 
when Judah learns that his daughter-in-law is pregnant, he in- 
stantly orders her to be burned for having “played the harlot.” 

Four centuries afterward it fell to the lot of Moses to 'legislate 
on the Jewish morals, no doubt sadly corrupted by their sojourn 
in Egypt. His command is formal and emphatic: “ T)o not pros- 
titute thy daughter, lest the land fall to whoredom. . . . There 
shall be no whore of the daughters of Israel.”* He was equally 
decided in his condemnation of worse practices, to which it would 
appear the Jews were much addicted.* He laid penalties on un- 
cleanness of every kind, and on fornication ; but it would appear 
that he rather confirmed than abrogated the customary right of a 
Jewish father to sell his daughter as a concubine.* With the 
practical view of improving the physical condition of the race, 
Moses guarded, by elaborate laws, against improper and corrupt 
unions. Adultery and rape he punished with death. The bride 
was bound, under pain of death by stoning, to pro^e to the satis- 
faction not only of her husband, but of the tribe, that she hr d 
been chaste to the day of her marriage.® A long list of relatives 
were specified among whom it was illegal to intermarry. Fu^ 
thermore, Moses endeavored, with marked zeal, to check the prog- 

‘ Gen. xxxTiii. 11. * Lcr. xix. 29; Dent, xxili. 17. 

• Ex. xxil. 19; Lev. xviii. 23. • Ex. xxi. 17. ’ Dent. xxU. 17- 
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ress of disease among both sexes. Whether the maladies men- 
tioned in Leviticus* were syphilitic in their nature, it were diffi- 
cult to say. Modern medical science admits that, in hot climates, 
want of cleanliness and frequent amorous indulgence will generate 
phenomena similar to the “issue'^so frecpuuitly mentioned by Moses. 
However this be, it is certain that both Jiiws and Jewesses were 
subject to dis('asos apparently similar to the common goiiorrhcea; 
that these disefusi's were infectious; and that ]Moses, in reiterated 
injunctions, forbade all sexual intercourse, and almost all assfx'ia- 
tion, with persons thus afflicted. So earnest was his desire to 
eradicate the evil from the peojJc, that he (extended his prohibi- 
tion to women during the period of their menstrual visitation. 

Having done this much for the Jt^ws, Moses appears to have 
connived at the intercourse of their young men w4h foreign 
pi'«\stitutes. He took an Ethiopian coih*u1muo himself. Syrian 
women, Moabites, Midiaiiites, and other neighbors of the Jews — 
many of them, as it aj^pears, young aiul lovely, but with de- 
bauched and vicious principles — (.established themselves as pros- 
titutes in the laiid of Israel. For many years, until the time of 
Solomon, they were cxcludcni from Jerusalem and the large eities. 
Driven to the highways for refuge, they lived in booths and tents, 
where they combined the trade of a peddler with the calling of 
a harlot. Unlike Tamar, they did not veil the fliec. Reclining 
within the tent, with no more clothing than the heat of the climate 
suggested, these dissolute girls invited tlie complaisance of pas- 
sengers who stopped to refresh their thirst or replenish their 
wardrobe at their booth. So long as their practices violated no 
law of nature, the pnidcnt legislator pursued a tolerant policy. 
Before long, however, abominable rites in honor of Moloch, Baal, 
orBelphegor, were formally established by the ‘‘strange women” 
and their male accomplices. Mohxdi, whose disgusting exactions 
we find in Phoenicia, and at Carthago also, demanded male wor- 
ship. The belly of the gcxl’s statue wjis a furnace, in which a 
fierce fire was kindled and fed with animal sacrifice ; around it 
the priests mid their proselytes danced to the sound of music, 
sang wild songs, and debased themselves by praetiot's of a dis- 
gusting and unnatural character. Nor ' as the worship of Baal 
less revolting. Ho too had liis statues, in tbrms eminently cal- 
culated to I'xeite the animal passions, and surrounded by cool 
groves in which the most shameless prostitution was carried on 

* Lct, XV. 
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by all who would deposit an offering on the altars of the idol. It 
would even seem, from several passages in the Bible,* that the 
participators in these infamies were not invariably human beings. 
Against such enormities the wrath of Moses and his successors 
was aroused, on hygienic as well as moral and religious grounds. 
Participation in the rites of MoknA was punished with death.* 
Aaron’s grandson did not liesitate to commit a doubh^ homicide 
to mark the Divine abhorrence of the daughters of Midian; and 
Moses himself, warned by tiie frightful progress of disciise among 
the male Jews, struck at its roots by exterminating every female 
Midianite among his captives, save the virgins only. 

An express command forbade the establishment of groves near 
the Jewish temples, evidently on account of the oonvenicnioe such 
shady retreats afforded to prostitutes. Y('t on various occasions 
in the history of Israel we find accounts of the destruction of such 
groves, and of the >tatucs of the gods in whose, honor human 
nature was defiled.^ Solomon, whose wisdom was singularly al- 
loyed with sensuality, not only set the example of inordinate lust, 
keeping, it is said, seven hundred wives and three hundred con- 
cubines, but repealed the wise restrictions of hir> predecessors in 
regard to prostitutes, allowing them to exercise their calling 
within the city of Jerusalem. They multiplied so fast that the 
prophets speak of them wandering on all the hills, and prosti- 
tuting thoms(dv»*s under every tree, and at a later date they even 
invaded the Temple, and /established their hideous rites in its 
courts. That noble edifice had become, in the time of MiiecaVieefv 
a mere brothel nf^orUmtium cum 

It is, howtiver, apparent, notwithstanding tlie severe ordinances 
of the Jewish Ic-gislalors, that pro.stitutes wen? a recognized clas.s, 
laboring under no hopeless ban. Jephtha, the .son of a prostitute, 
became none the h ss chief <jf I.‘irael ; and sfune commentators 
have contended lliat tlic, retreat to which la; condi*iiined his 
daughter was simply tin? calling of lier grandniothcT. Joshua’s 
spies slept openly in the hou.se of tin' harlot RaliaV), whose, service 
to Israel was* faithfully rerjnitf;d by the amnesty granted to lior 
family, and the honoraVdc residence allotted to her in Juchea. 
Sam.=ion cliose the ho'.sc of a Ijarlot to be his residence at Gaza; 
his fatal acqurnritancf? with another harlot, Delilah, is the leading 
trait of his story. Even Solomon did not disdain lo hear the 

* Dout. xxiii. IB, etc. * xxiii. 18 . 

* Chron, w, xvii. cic. * Maccabees, 
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rival wranglinga of a pair of harlots, and to adjudicate between 
them. Prostitution was in fact legally domiciled in Juda?a at a 
very earl}^ period, and never lost the foothold it had gained. Of 
the mariner in wliich it was carried on, an idea may be formed 
from the, very vivid picture in Proverbs:' 

For at tho window of my house, 

T looked through ruy casement, 

And beheld among tho simple ones, 

I disc(‘rn( d among the youths, 

A young man void of understanding, 

l^assing through tho streets near lu*r (the strange woman’s) comer; 
And lu; wont tho way to her hous(‘. 

In the twilight, in the evening. 

In tlie hlaok and dark night ; 

And, behold, ihore met him a woman 

Witli the attire of a harlot, and subtile of heart. 

She is loud and .stuhl»oni ; 

Her lecL a blue not in lier hoiHO : 

Now fthe i^ wirhont. mw in tho streets, 

And liotli in \iait at ev( ly corner. 

So she caught him, and ki^M-d him, 

And with an im[tudent f;uM: sdd unto him, 

1 have peace-. ilh ritigs me,; 

This day liave [ jiaid iny vow.-. 

Therefor*' came I fbrlh to nu*ct thee, 

Diligently to se<A thy face, 

And I luiv(‘ round thee. 

I have decked my Ind with coverings of lapestiy, 

W’.ii carved work-, w'iih linen of Kg\pt. 

1 have perfumed my bed with inyTrli, 

Aloes, and ciruiainon. 

Come, let us take our fill of lovi‘ until the morning; 

Let us .sola(*e ours( Ives with hwes. * ^ 

With her much fair .s])eeeh she eauM-d him to yield, 

Witli the Hattering of her lips she fom‘d him. 

He g(M‘th after her straightway. 

As an ox gooth to tlu^ sianghUT, 

Or as a fool to the correct am of the stocks.” 

That [irostitution eoutiiniod tola* jira- ucctl generally and open- 
ly until the (lestrueiiou of the old dewish nation, the language of 
the Biblical propheld Joe.s not juTinit us to doubt. It may be 

‘ Cb. vii. 6, etc. 
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questioned whether it ever assumed more revoltingly public forms 
in any other countr3\ Babylonish conquest must have 

changed the parts, without altering the performance. At Baby- 
lon, the Jewish maidens, whose large, expressive eyes, voluptuous 
mouth, slender and gnieeful figure, with well-ilevelopcd bust and 
limbs, were frequently the theme of ancient poets, p<'opled the 
houses of prostitution, and ministered to the lusts of the nobles. 
Nor even after the Return to Jerusalem was the evil extirpated. 
It was to a prostitute that Christ uttered the memorable sentence, 
‘‘Her sins are forgiven Ixrausc^ she loved much.” 


CHAPTER II. 

EGYPT, SYIUA, AND ASIA MINOK. 

Egyptian Courtesans. — FosTiv.il of Buluisti«. — Morals in Epyj)t. — Relipioiu Prosii- 
tmion in Chahliea. — Baliylotiiiin Banqiiots. — Compulsory Prusfitution in I'hceni- 
cia, — Persian Banquets. 

Before jwt^sing to tlu' subjivt of prostitution in G-rocce, a glance 
at Egypt, and those nations of Asia which s#;ein to have preceded 
Grccc in civilization, may not be out of place. 

Egypt wjis famous for her courtesans before tlic time of Herod- 
otus. Egyptian blo<Kl runs wann; girls are nubihi at ten. Un- 
der the Pliaraolis, if ancient. writers arc to be believed, there cx- 
istc‘d a g<Mieral laxity of moral principle, esfx^cially among young 
females.* Their religion was only too suggestive. The deities 
Isis and (Xsiri.s were the ty[K\s of the sexes. A statue of the lat- 
ter, a male image, made of gold, ivas carried by tlje maidens at 
festivals, and w^orsliiped by the whole people. Nor were the rites 
of Isis more mo<lost. “ At the festival at Bubastis,” says Herodo- 
tus, “ men and women go thither in boats on the Nile, and when 
the boats approach a city they are run close to the shore. A fran- 
tic contest then b<?gins between the women of tlie city and those 
in the lx)ats, each abusing the other in the mast opprobrious lan- 
guage, and the women in the boats conclude the pcrform:mcc by 
lascivious dances, in the most undisguist'd manner, in sight of the 
people, and to the sound of flutes and other musiwd instruments.”* 
There is little reasrui to doubt that the temples, like tliow of Baal, 
were bouses of prostitution on an extensive scale. Herodotus re- 

* Ctesias, quoted bv Atlicnicuii, xiii. 10. * Ilorodottu, U. 60. 
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marks significantly that a law in Egypt forbade sexual intercourse 
within the walls of a temple, and exacted of both sexes that inter- 
course should be followed by ablution before the temple was en- 
tered.* 

Where piety required such sacrifices, it is not surprising that 
public morals were loose. It was not considered wholly shameful 
for an Egyptian to make his living by tlic hire of his daughter’s 
person, and a king is mentioned who resorted U) this plan in order 
to discover a thief. Such was the astonishing appc'titc of the men, 
that young and beautiful women were never delivered to the em- 
balrner until they had been dead some days, a miserable wretch 
having bticu dett*eted in the act of defiling a reci'ntly-deccased 
virgin !* Of course, in such a society, there was no disgrace in be- 
ing a prostitute. The city of Naucratis owed its wealth and fame 
to tlie beauty of its courtesans, whose reputation spread through- 
out Europe .nnd was much celebrated in Greece. Hhadopis, a 
Thracian by birth, led the life of a jirostitute in Egypt with such 
success, that she not only lx)ught her own freedom from the slave- 
dealer who liad taken her there on speculation, but, if the Egyp- 
tians arc to be believed, built a ])v?*aniid with her savings. A 
large portion of her story is doubtless mythical, but enough re- 
mains to warrant the opinion that shi‘ was, though a prostitute, a 
wealthy and highly considered person. 

In Chaldica, too, religion at first connived at, and then com- 
manded prostitution. Every Babylonian female wjls obliged by 
law to prostitute lierself once in her lile in the teinjile of the 
ChakL-ean Venus, whose name was Mylittii.^ llerodot.is appears 
to have seen the j>ark and grounds in which tliis singular sacri- 
fice wa.s made. Tliey were, constantly filled with women with 
strings bouml round tlieir liair. Once inside the place, no woman 
could leave it until slie, liad paid her debt, and had dej)osited on 
the altar of llie goddi'ss tlic feii reeeived from her lover. Some, 
who were plain, n*niained there as long as three years; but, as 
the groumls were aUvay.s filled with a tr(H>p of voluptuaries in 
search of })l(*asure, tlu‘ young, the beautiful, the higli-boru sel- 
dom needed to remain over a few minutes. This .strange cus- 
tom is mimlioned by the j)rophot Baruci., who introduces one of 
the. worium reproaching her neighbor that she had not been 
deemed wonliy of having her ginlle of cord burst asunder by 
any rnan.^ Similar statements are made by Strabo and other 

' ii- C4. * Til. ii. 89. * Iil.ii. 89. * Banirlu vi. 
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ancient writers. At the time of Alexander the Great the de- 
moralization had reached a climax. Babylonian banqiieis were 
scenes of unheard-of infamies. When the meal betriin, the women 
sat modestly enough in presence of their fathers and husbands; 
but, os the wine went round, they lost all restraint, thri*w off one 
garment after another, and emictod scenes of glaring immodesty. 
And these were the ladies of the best fiunilies.* 

The Mylitta of Chald^ea became Astartc in Phcenicia, at Car- 
thage, and in Syria. Nothing was changed but the name; the 
voluptuous rites were identical. In addition to the forced pros- 
titution in the temples, however, the Phcenicians and moat of their 
colonies maintained for many years tlu' practice of requiring their 
maidens to bestow their favors on any strangers who visited the 
country. Commercial interest, no douht, had some share in pro- 
moting so scandalous a custom. On the high shores of Phceiiicia, 
as at Carthage and in the island of Cyprus, the traveler s:iiling 
past in his boat could sec beautiful girls, arrayed in light gar- 
ments, stretching inviting arms to him. 

Originally the sum paid by the lover was offered to the god- 
dess, but latterly the girls kept it, and it served to enhances their 
value in the matrimonial market. In some places the girl was 
free if she chose to abandon her hair to the goddess, but Lucian 
notes that this was an uncommonly rare occurretiee. 

Very similar were the customs of the Lydijwis and their suc- 
cessors in ei^lpirc, the early Persians. Their Venus was named 
Mithra, in honor of whom fi'StivaLs were given at which human 
nature vras horribly outraged. Fathera and daughUws, sons and 
mothers, liusbands and wives sat together at the table, while 
voluptuou.s dances and music inflamed their senses, and when 
the wine hjui done its wrork, a promiscuous combat of sensuality 
began which lasted all night. Details of such scenes must be left 
to other works, and veiled in a learned tongue.^ 

^ Quintus Curtius, r. 1. 

* Macrobius, Sat Conr. tU. Athcnieus, xii. pa$»im ; Plutarch, Vit. Artaacerxeit 
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GREECE. 

Mythology. — Solonian Legislation. — Diercria. — PisistmtiAic. — Lycnrgns and Spar- 
ta — ^Laws on I’robtitution. — C.iso of Pliryne. — Ciiis>ea of Prostitutes. — Pornikoii 
Telos. — Dress. — Ilnir of Prostitutes. — ^'rhc Dieteriadcs of Athens. — ^Abode and 
Manners. — Api>earanec of Dicteria. — Laws regulating Dictcria. — Schools of 
Prostitution. — Loose Prostitutes. — Old Prostitutes. — Aulctridos> or Flute-players. 
— Origin. — How hired. — Porforraanccs. — Anecdote of Arcadians. — Price of 
Flute-players. — Festival of Venus Periboa — Venus Callipyge. — Lesbian Love.— 
Lamia. — llctaira:. — Social Standing. — Venus and her Temples. — Charms of 
Hctairac. — Thargelia. — Aspnsia. — llippairhia. — Bocchls. — Gnathena and Gua- 
thenion. — Lais. — Phryne. — Pythionice. — Glycera. — Leontiuiu. — Other Hctaira;. 
— BiogrnpJei**« of Prostitutes. — Philtres. 

The Greek mythology supposes obvious]}’ a relaxed state of 
public morals. What period in the history of the nation it may 
be assumed to reflect is, however, by no means certain. It is 
not reasonable to suppose that the Homeric poems were composed 
for immodest audiences, and it would perhaps be fairer to lay the 
blame of the mythological indecencies at the door of the age 
which polished and improved upon them, rather than of that 
which Ls entitled to the credit of their conception in the rough. 

Our first reliable information regarding the morals of the Greek 
women, passing over, for the present, the legislation a.scribed to 
Lycurgus, is found in the ordinances of Solon. Draco is supposed 
to have affixed the penalty of death indiscriminately to rape, 
seduction, and adulteiy. It has been conjectured that the safety- 
valve used at that time, ordinary prostitution being unknown, 
was a system of religious prostitution in the temples, borrowed 
from and analogous to the plan already described This, how- 
ever, is more conjecture. Solon, while softening the rigors of 
the Draconian code, by law formally established houses of pros- 
titution at Athens, and filled them with female slaves. I^ey 
were called Dideria, and the female tenants Dicteriades. Bought 
with the public money, and bound by law to satisfy the demands 
of all who visited them, they were in fitet public servants, and 
iheir wretched gains were a legitimate source of revenue to the 
state. Prostitution became a state monopoly, and so profitable 
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that, even in Solon^s lifetime, a superb temple, dedicated to Venus 
the courtesan, was built out of the fund accruing from this 
source. The fee charged, however, appears to have been small. ‘ 
In Solon’s time, the Dicteriades were kept widely apart from the 
Athenian women of repute. They were not allowed to mix in 
religious ceremonies or to enter the temples. When they ap- 
peared in the streets they were obliged to wear a particular 
costume as a badge of infamy. They forfeited what rights of 
citizenship they may have passessed in virtue of their birth. A 
procurer or prcxtiire'ss who had been instrumental in introducing 
a firee-bom Athenian girl to the Dicterion incurred the penalty 
of death. Nor was the law content with branding with infamy 
prostitutes and their accomplices alone. Their children were bas- 
tards ; that is to say, they could not inherit property, they could 
not associate with other youths, they could not acquire the right 
of citizenship without performing some signal act of bravery, they 
could not address the pc^ople in the public assemblies. Finally, 
to complete their ignominy, they were exempt from the sacred 
duty of maintaining their parents in old age.’ 

The.sc regulations, for which Solon obtained the praise of Athe- 
nian philosophers,^ were not long maintained in force. Tradition 
imputed to the profligacy of the Pislstratid® a relaxation of the 
laws concerning prostitutes. It was believed that the sons of Pi- 
sistratus not only gave to the Dicteriades the freedom of the city, 
but allotted to them scats at banquets beside the most rc‘spectable 
matrons, and, on certain days each year, turned them into their 
father’s beautiful gardens, and let loose upon them the whole pet- 
ulance of the Athenian youth.^ The law against procuresses was 
modified a fine being substituted for death. “ About the same 
time,” savs the scandalous Greek chronicle, “ the death-penalty for 
adultery was also commuted for scourging.” 

Still, notwithstanding this falling off it would appf^ar that Ath- 
ens was rnon! moral than her maghbors, Corinth and Sfjarta, The 
f »aner, then the most flouri.shing sea-port of Gre(*<;e, was filled 
with a very low class of [)ro.stitutcs. No laws rcgulatrd the sub- 
ject. • Any female who chcisc could op«;n liouse for tlie aetcornmo- 
dalion of travelers and seamen, and, tliough Corinth was yet far 

* Nicandor, qnoted by Athcnftus, xni. 25. 

* Plutarrh, rif Solon : Lu<*ian, DialoKuei. 

’ PbilfTiion, qiiotrMl by Atbrnn^w, xiii. 25. 

* Lioi/irnciih, f|uotf-d by .AtIh tui ii*-, xii. 44. 
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from the proverbial celebrity it afterward obtained fi3r its prosti- 
tutes, there is no doubt they bore a fearful proportion to the ag- 
gregate population of the port. At Sparta the case was different 
In the system of legislation which bears the name of Lycurgus, 
the individual was sacrificed to the state ; the female to the male. 
Women were educated for the sole purpose of bearing robust chil- 
dren. Virgins were allowed to wrestle publicly with men. Girls 
were habiU^d in a robe open at the skirts, which only partially 
concealed the person in walking, whence the Spartan women ac- 
quired an uncomplimentory name.^ A Spartan husband was au- 
thorized to lend his wife to any handsome man for the purpose of 
begetting children. That these laws, the skillfully contrived ap- 
peals to the sensual appetites, and the constant s}>ectacle of nude 
charms, must have led to a general profligacy among the female 
sox, is quite obvious. Aristotle affirms positively that the Spar- 
tan women openly committed the grossest acts of debauchery.* 
Hence it may Oc inferred that prostitutes by profession were un- 
necessary at Sparta, at all events until a late period of its history.. 
After the Persian wars, the subject of Athenian prostitution is 
revealed in a clearer light. As a reaction from the looseness of 
the age of the Pisistratidte, the Solonian laws were reaffirmed and 
their severity heightened. It has been imagined, from certain ob- 
scure passages in Greek authors, that the courtesans formed sev- 
eral corporations, each of which was responsible for the acts of all 
its members. They were liable to vexatious prosecutions for such 
acts as inciting men to commit crime, ruining thoughtless youths, 
fomenting treason against the state, or committing rnpiety 
Against such charges it was rarely possible to establish a sound 
defense. If the accuser was positive, the Areopagus, notoriously 
biased against courtesans, unhesitatingly condemned the culprit to 
death, or imposed on her corjToration a heavy fine. In this way, 
says an old author, the state frequently contrived to get back 
from these women the money they obtained from their lovers. 
Before the famous case of Fhiyue, they were wholly at the mercy 
of their profligate associates. A man only needed to threaten an 
accusation of impiety or the like to obtain a receipt in full. Phry- 
ne, so long the fiivoritc of the Athenians, 'v- is thus accused of va- 
rious vague offenses by a common informer named Euthias. Her 
friend Baochis fortunately persuaded Hyperides, the orator, to un- 
dertake her case, and he softened the judges by exhibiting her 

• FednomeridsM. Sea Plutarch, Life of Lycurgu«. * Politic?, ii. 7. 
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nwmloiiB beauty in a moment of affected paesion. ** Hencefortb,” 
says the hetaira Bacohis to Myirhina, “ our profits ate secured by 
law."* 

At this time, that is to say, at the height of Athenian prosperi* 
ty, there were fi>ur classes of women who led dissolute lives at 
Athens. The highest in rank and repute wore the Hebaxmy or 
kept women, who lived in the best part of the dty, and exercised 
no snukll influence over the manners and even the politics of the 
state. Next came the or flute-players, who were danc- 

ers as well. Th^ were usually foreigners, bearing some resem- 
blance to the opera-dancers of the last century, and they combined 
the most tmblushing debauchery with their spedal calling. The 
lowest class of prostitutes were the Dkteriadea, already mentioned. 
They were originally bound to reside at the Piraeus, the sea-port 
of Athens, some four miles from the city, and were forbidden to 
walk out by day, or to offend the eyes of the public by open in- 
decency. Lastly came the CkmeubineSy who were slaves owned by 
rich men with the knowledge and consent of their wives, serving 
equally the passions of their master and the caprices of their mis- 
tress. These all paid a tax to the state, called Pormkon Telos, 
which was farmed out to speculators, who levied it with proverb- 
ial harshness upon the unfortunate women. In the time of Peri- 
•ties the revenue from this source was large. 

All classes, too, wore garments of many colors. The law orig- 
inally specified “flowered robes" as the costume of courtesans; 
but this leading to difficulties, a farther enactment prohibited pros- 
titutes from wearing precious 8tuf&, such as scarlet or purple, or 
jewels. Thenceforth the custom, which appears to have been gen- 
eral throughout the Greek cities and colonies, prescribed cheap 
robes, with flowers or stripes of many colors embroidered or paint- 
ed on them. To this a part of the women added garlands of roses. 
It was lawful in some dtics for courtesans to wear light, transpar- 
ent garments ; but at Sparta, as may be imagined, the reverse was 
the rule, semi-nudity being the badge of virtuous women.® 

Perhaps the most singular of the marks by which a Greek (tour- 
tesan was known was her hair. It is said that no law prescribed 
the habit; if so, it must have been a sort of esprit ck corps Nhicb 

* Athemew, xUL 59 ; Alciphron's Letters. 

* Athennns, xiii. 20, et sttiL g Seidee, Lex., Vo. Diagramma ; JBechyloa c. It 
Ikarch. p. 154; St. Clement of Alexandria^ Pttdag. li. 10; Becker, Ckaiielef, 1 
126; etc. 
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led all courtesans to dye their hair of a flaxen or blonde color. 
Allusions to this custom abound in the light literature of Greece. 
Frequently a flaxen wig was substituted for the dyed locks. At 
a very late period in the history of Greece'., modest women follow- 
ed the fashion of sporting golden hair. This forms one of the sub- 
jects of reprimand addressed to the women of Greece by the early 
Christian preachers.' 

THE mCTEBIADES, OR COMMON PROSTITUTES OF ATHENS. 

This class ap])roaches more nearly than any other to the prosti- 
tutes of our day, the inahi diflerence being that tlic ff^rmer were 
bound by law to prostitute thcinselvcs when required to do so, on 
the payment of the fixed sum, and that they were not allowed to 
leave the state. Their hoiiie, as mentioned already, wa.s properly 
at the port of.PiraLnis. An o])en sipinrc in front of the citadel was 
their iLsuai haunt. It was surrounded with l)ooths, whore petty 
trade or gambling was carried on by day. At nightfall the pros- 
titutes swarmed into the square. Some wtTc noisy and obscene; 
others quiet, and armed with aflected mod»\stv. AVlu-ii a man 
passed on his way from tlie port, to the city, tlx; troop assailed him. 
If he resisted, coarse aVjusc was la'snshed on him. If he yieldedj 
there was tlic temple of Venus the Courtesan cdose b}", and there 
was the wail of Thcmistoclcs, under the friendly shelter of cither 
of which tlic bargain could be consummated. Were the customer 
nice, the great dicterioii was not far distant, and a scoi:, or more 
of snuiller rivals were even nearer at hand, as a well-knov n sign 
was thenj to testify. 

The Dictcria were under the control of the municipal police. 
The door was open night and day, a bl ight curtain protecting the 
inmates from the eye of the passer-by ; and in the botU'r class of 
establishments, a fierce dog, chained in the vestibule, served as 
sentinel. At the curtain sat im ohl woman, oftiui a Thv'ssalian 
and a pretended witch, who received tlic money before admitting 
visitors. Originally the fee was an obolus* — about three cents; 
but this attempt to regulate the. value of a variable merchandise 
was soon abandoned. Within, at night, d. sounds of nnisic, rev- 
elry, and dancing might be coastaatly heard. The tdsitor was not 
Kept in suspense. The curtain pa.ssed, he was in full view of the 
dicteriades, standing, sitting, or lying about the room ; some en* 

^ Pollux, Ononi. ii. x. 170; St. Clement of Alex. 4m;. ctt. 

’ Philcmoii, quoted hy Athensus. xiii. 2& 
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gaged in smoothing their blonde hair, some in conversation, some 
anointing themselves with perfumery. The legal principle with 
regard io the dieteriades appears to have been that they should 
conceal nothing ; no doubt in contrast to the irregular prastitutes, 
of whom something will be said pres^mtly. There was no rule, 
however, forbidding the wearing of garments in the dicterion, but 
the common practice appears to have been to dispense witli them, 
or to wear a light scarf thrown over the person. Tliis custom 
was observed by day as well as by night, and a visitor luis dc- 
scril)ed the girls in a large dicterion as standing in a row, in broad 
daylight, without any robes or covering.* 

It seems that in later times any speculator had a right to set 
up a dicterion on paying the tax to the state. An Athenian 
forfeited his right of citizenship by so doing ; \)ut, as a popular 
establishment was very lucrative, avaricious men frequently em- 
barked in the business under an assumed name. Comic writers 
have lashed these wretches severely. On paying the tax to the 
state regularly, the pomobosceiorij oi master of the house, acquired 
certain rights. The dicterion was an inviolable asylum, no lius- 
band being allowed to pursue his wife, or the wife her husband, 
or the creditor his debtor, within its walls. Public decency re- 
quires, says Demosthenes, that men shall not be exposed in houses 
of prostitution,* It was not, however, considered wholly shame- 
ful to frequent such places. 

There appear to have been attached to these dictoria schools 
of prostitution, where young women were initiated into the most 
disgusting practices by females who had them.^elvcs acquired 
them in the same manner. Alexis vigorously describes the 
frauds taught in these })laee.s,^ while there is a shcxjking signifi- 
cance in an expression of Athenieus — “You will be well satisfied 
with the performance of the women in the dicteria.”* 

Besides these regular dieteriades, there were at Athens, as 
there have been in every large city, a number of women who 
exercised the calling of prostitutf\s, without properly belonging to 
any of the recognized classes. Tliey were sometimes cdled tree 
dieteriades, sometimes she-wolves, and also cheap hetairm. Some 
were native Athenians who had been sccluced and abandoned, 

* Xcnarchus and Enbulcs, qnotc<l by Athonadus, xiil. 26 

* Demosthenes a^rainst Nessra. 

* Alexis, quoted by Athensens, xiii. 23. 

* Athenicus xiii. 26. 
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and who, led by stings of conscience and idleness to pursue their 
career, had still an invincible repugnance to adopt the flowered 
robe and yellow hair of the regular courtesan. They roamed the 
Piraeus, and even the streets of Athens, after dark, eking out a 
miserable subsistence by the hardest of trades, and haunting the 
dark recesses of old houses or the shade of trees. Others, again, 
were old hetairaa whose charms had faded, and who sought a 
scanty subsistence where they were not known, and shrank from 
encountering the eye of a lover where the friendly shade of night 
would not hide the ravages of time. Others were the servants 
of hotels and taverns, who were always expected to serve the 
caprices of visitors. 

All of these led a most miserable life. Now and then we heai 
of one or two of them meeting a rich and incxperiencecbtraveler, 
after which the heroine of the exploit naturally ascended to the 
rank of hetaira; but, in general, their customers were the lowest 
of the port —sailors, fishermen, farm servarits. Their price 

was a meal, a fish, a handful of fruit, or a bottle of wine. One 
poor creature, who belonged to no class in particular, but acquired 
some celebrity by being kept by the orator Ithatocles, was named 
Didrachma because she offered her favors to the public generally 
for two drachmas, about thirty-five cents. ^ 

Perhaps tlie most curious fact in reference to these prostitutes 
is the singular }/.\3dorniuance of old women among them. It ap- 
pears to have been adopted as an invariable rule for this sort 
of courtesans to paint their faces with a thick ointment, and it is 
even said that the great painters of Greece did not disdain to 
beguile their leisure bo\irs by thus improving uj)on nature.^ Of 
course, under this disguise, it was impossible to distinguish a 
young face from an old one. An aged prostitute thus bedizened 
would phice herself at an open window witli a sprig of myrtle in 
her hand, with which she would beckon to people in the street 
When a customer was found, a servant would open the door and 
conduct him in silence to the chamber of her mistress. Before 
entering he paid the sum demanded, when he found himself in a 
roon) lighted only by a feeble glimmer passing through the cur 
tain, which now hung down over the window. In such a twilight 
the most venerable old woman could not be distinguished from a 
Venus.® 

* See Lucian. Dialogne of CoortesaDs, passin, 

* lAtten of Alci|ihron, 46. Lucian, he. du 
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THE AULETRIDES, OR FLUTE-PLAYERS, 

Female flute-players were a common ac'eompaniment to an 
Athenian banquet. The flute, which in modern times is played 
by men, was ramly seen in male hands in Greece. Though the 
fable ascribed its invention to the god Pan, and its development 
to the mythical king Midas, it was monopolized at a very early 
period by women, who consoled themselves for the ravages it 
wrought in their beauty by the power of fascination it imparted 
among a people intensely musical. Flute-playing soon Ix'came 
an essential rite in the service of certain d(?ities. Cores was in- 
variably worshiped to the sound of tlio flute. And wlu‘n the 
Athenians had once tiied the experiment of listening to flute- 
players after dinner, they never would dine in eompany wntliout 
them. 

Thebes appears* to have been tlie native city of the earliest 
famous flute-players,^ but before long the superior l.'cautv of the 
Asiatic girls — lonians ami Phrygians — drove their '^rheban rivals 
out of the field. Dancing was combined with flute-playi)ig, and 
in this art the Asiatics bore the ]>alm from thf; world. During 
the golden days of Greece, nurubers of beautiful girls were every 
year imported into Athens from Miletus and the oth»jr Ionic ports 
in Asia Minor, just as in mbre iiJod(?rn times a similar trade was 
carried on between Trebizond and Constantinopli*. 

An Athenian hired his flute-players us a modem European noble 
hires his ban<l. They charged so much for their musical jut- 
fomiances, reserving the right of accepting presents ir^ the course 
of the evening. Some w’cre singers as well as performers. At 
each course a new air was played, increasing in tenderness and 
expression as the wine circulaU^d. It is stated that tlu' sounds of 
a good flutc-coneert excited people to such a state of phreiisy that 
they would take off their rings and jeweled ornaments to throw 
them to the j»erfonners: those w^ho have witnessed a triumphant 
operatic soiree can readily believe the statement. But tli(.‘ fliir 
artists did not wholly rely on their music for their success. TJie 
performer danced while she played, accompanying everv' n<Jte 
with a harmonious movement of the body. There is no doitbt 
these dances were in the highest degree immoral and lasciviotis. 
Athenajus tells a story of an embassy from Arcadia waiting upon 
King Antigonus, and being invited to dinner. After the hunger 

‘ Anthology, cd. Jacobs, ii. 638. 
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of the venerable guests was appeased, Phrygian flu+c-playcrs were 
introduced. They were draped in semi-transparent veils, ar- 
ranged with much coquetry. At the given signal they began 
play and dance, balancing themselves alternately on eiic*li hjot, and 
gradually increasing the rapidity of their moveinenis. As the 
performance went on, the dangers uncovered their lioiuls, then 
their busts; lastly, they threw the veils aside altogether, and 
stood before the wondering embassadors witli only a shoit tunic 
around the loins. In this state they danct^d so indecently that 
the aged Arcadians, excitixl beyond control, forgot wluue lliey 
were, and rushed u])on them. The king laughed; th‘* eourtu;rs 
were shocked at such ill-breeding, but the dancers discharged the 
sacred duty of hospitality.* 

A flute-player who had achieved a su<‘cf‘ss of this kind was en- 
abled to conclude a lucrative bargain for other peribri nances. Wo 
find allusions to fees as high as two tahuits (say ^i2o00) and fifty 
pieces of go]d^ though these were eviderilly unusual charges. 
Many of the most fashionable flute-players were slaves who had 
been brought to Greece by speculators. They wore commonly 
sold by auction at the dinner-table, wdxcn their owner judged that 
the enthusiasm of the guests had attained the highest point. An 
anecdote is told of one of the most esteemed names in Greek 
philosophy in reference to this strange custom. lie wfus dining 
with a party of young men, when a youthful flute-player was in- 
troduced. She crept to the philosopher's feet, and seemed to shel- 
ter herself from insult under the shadow of his venerable beard ; 
but he, a disciple of Zeno, spurned her, and burst forth into a 
strain of moralizing. Piqued by the affront, the girl rose, and 
played and danced with inimitable grace and pruriency. At the 
close of the performance her owner put her up to auction, and 
one of the first bidders was the philosopher. She was adjudged 
to another, however, and the wdiite-haired sage so fiir forgot his 
principles jis to engage in a fierce conflict with the victor for the 
possession of the prizc.^ Hand to hand battles on these occasions 
were common in the best society at Athens, and a flute-player in 
fashion made a boast of the riots she had caused.* Of the for- 
tunes realized by successful artists in this line, an idea may be 
formed from the gorgeous jxrcsents made to the Delphian oraclo 
by flute-players, and from the fact that the finest houses at Al- 

* Athcntcus, xlil 66. - Letters of Alcipliron, $<4. 

* AtbeDKus, xiii. 86. * Antiphones, quoted in Atbenseus. xiii. 51. 
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ezandria were inacribed with the names of famous Greek aulei 
trides.' 

As might be inferred firom the character of their dances, the 
auletrides were capable of evexy infamy. Constantly breathing 
an atmosphere of debauchery, and accustomed to the daily spec- 
tacle of nudities, they naturdly attained a pitch of amorous ex- 
altation of which We, at the present day, can haidly form an idea. 
They kept a cherished festival in honor of Venus Peribasia, which 
was originally established by Cypselus of Corinth. At that cere- 
mony all the great flute-players of Greece assembled to celebrate 
their calling. Men were not usually allowed to be present, a 
regulation prompted perhaps by modesty, as the judgment of 
Paris was renewed at the festival, and prizes were awarded for 
every description of beauty. The ceremony was often mentioned 
as the Callipygian games ; and a sketch of a scene which took 
place at one of these reunions, contained in a letter from a fltmous 
flute-player, justifies the appellation. The banquet lasted from 
dark till dawn, with wines, perfumes, delicate viands, songs, and 
music. An after-scene was a dispute between two of the guests 
as to their respective beauty. A trial was demanded by the 
company, and a long and graphic account is given of the exhibi- 
tion, but modem tastes will not allow us to transcribe the details.* 

A knowledge of these scandalous scenes, it may be briefly 
observed, would be worse than useless, were it not that they 
illustrate the life of Greek courtesans; and, being performed 
under the sanction of religion and the law, they throw no incon- 
siderable light on the real character of Greek society. Their 
value may be best apprehended by trying to realize what the 
effect would bo if similar scenes occurred annually in some public 
edifice in our large cities, under the auspices of the police, with 
the approval of the clergy, and with the full knowledge of the 
best female society. 

It has been suggested that these festivals were originated by, 
or gave rise to, those enormous aberrations of the Greek female 
mind known to the ancients as Lesbian love. There is, no doubt, 
grave reason to believe something of the kind. Indeed, Luciail 
affirms that, while avarice prompted common pleasures, taste and 
feeling inclined the flute-payers toward their own sex. On so 
repulsive a theme it is unnecessary to enlarge. 

‘ Theopominia, Dicaearchqs, etc. quoted by Athenaiu, xiii. 67. 

* Letten of Akipbi-on, 44. 
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Many flute-playeis seem to have bee<i susceptible of lasting 
affections. In the remains we have of the erotic works of th|d 
Greeks, several names are mentioned as those of successful flute- 
players whose gains were consumed by exacting lovers. It does 
not appear that they often, or ever, married. The most fiunous 
of all ^e flute-players was Lamia, who, after being the delight of 
Alexandria and of Eling Ptolemy for some fifteen or twenty years, 
was taken with the city by Demetrius of Macedon, and rai^ to 
the rank of his mistress. She was forty years of age at this time, 
yet her skill was such that she ruled despotically her dissolute 
lover, and left a memorable name in Greek history. The ancients 
asserted that she owed her name. Lamia, which means a sort of 
vampire or bloodsucker, to the most loathsome depravities. Her 
power was so great that, when Demetrius levied a tax of some 
$260,000 on the city of Athens, he gave the whole to her, to buy 
her soap, as he said. The Athenians revenged themselves by 
saying that Laima’s person must be very dirty, since she needed 
so much .soap to wash it But they soon found it to their interest 
to build a temple in her honor, and deify her under the name of 
Venus Lamia.' 


TUE HETAIItE, OR KEPT WOMEN. 

The HetairsB were by far the most important class of women in 
Greece. They filled so large a place in society that virtuous fe- 
males were entirely thrown into the shade, and it must have been 
quite possible for a chaste Athenian girl, endowed with ambition, 
to look up to them, and cx)vet their splendid infamy. An Athe- 
nian matron was expected to live at home. She was not allowed 
to be present at the games or the theatres ; she was bound, when 
she ap^ared in |)ublic, to be veiled, and to hasten whither she 
was going without delay ; she received no education, and could 
not share the elevated thoughts or ideas of her husband ; she had 
no right to claim any warmth of affection ftoin him, though he 
possessed entire control over her.* 

Now, to judge of the position into which this social system 
thrust the female sex, one must glance at the mythology, or, to 
speak more correctly, at the religious faith < f the Greek people. 
It has been conjectured that they derived their idea of Venus 
from the East. However this be, Venus was certainly one of the 

* Plutarch, Life of Demetrius, 16, 19, 24-27 ; Athenieus, xiU. 39. 

• Demosthenes ngainst Nenso, p. 1386; Becker, Charicles, ii. 216. 
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eeliest goddesses to irhom their homage was paid. Solon erect* 
ed <^poeite his dioterion a temple to Yenus Fandemos, or the 
public Yenm In that temple were two statues : one of the god- 
dess, the othe^ of a nymph, Fitho, who presided over persuasion ; 
and the attitudes and ezeoadon of the statues were such that they 
explained the character without inscription. At this temple a 
fiedval was held on the fourth of each month, to which all the 
men of Athens were invited. But Venus Fandemos soon made 
way for newer and more baie&ced rivals. Twenty temples were 
raised in various <hties of Greece to Venus the Courtesan. In one 
author we find allusion made to Venus Mucheia, or the Venus of 
houses of ill-fiune. Another celebrates Venus Castnia, or the god- 
dess of indecency. Others honor Venus Scotia, the patroness 
of darkness; and Venus Derceto, the guardian deity of street- 
walkers. More fionous still was Venus Divaricatriz, whose sur- 
name, derived, it is said by a fiither of tbe Church, a divaricaUs 
eruribua,^ must be left in a learned tongue. And still more re- 
nowned was Venus Callipyge, whose statue is at this day one of 
(he choice ornaments of one of the best European collections of 
antiquities. It owed its charm to the marvelous beauty of the 
and was understood to have been designed firom two Syra- 
cusan sisters, whose extraordinary symmetry in tins particular 
had been noticed by a couiitryman who surprised them while 
bathing. All these Venuses had temples, and sacrifices, and 
priestesses. Their worship yrsc naturally analogous to their name, 
and consistent with their history. Their devotees were every 
man in Greece. Yet it was in this society, trained to such spec- 
tacles, and nurtured in such a creed, that matrons and maidens 
wme taught to lead a life of purity, seclusion, and self-sacrifice. 

The consequence was obvious. While ignorance and forcible 
restraint prevented the women from generally breakirrg loose, the 
men grew more and more addicted to the society of hetairae, and 
more liable to regard their wives as mere articles of furniture. 
Nor was the anomaly without effect upon the kept women. They 
alone of their sex saw the plays of Alexander and Aristophanes; , 
they alone had the entrie of the studio.of Fhidias and Apelles;: 
tiiey alone heard Socrates reason, and discussed politics with 
Fericles; they alone shared in the intellectual movement of 
Greece. No women but hetairm drove through the streets with 
uncovered face and gorgeous appard. None but they mingled in 
' St. ClaaaBt of Alex. ; Hortat AddraH, 97. 
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the assemblages of great men at the Pnyx or the Stoa. None 
but they cotdd gather round them of an evening the choicest 
spirits of the day, and elicit, in the freedom of unrestrained inter- 
course, wit and wisdom, flashing fancy and burning eloquence. 
What wonder that the Hetairss should have filled so prominent a 
part in Greek society I And how small a compensation to virtu- 
ous women to know that their rivals could not stand by the altar 
when sacrifice was offered ; could not give birth to a citizen ! 

There are many reasons besides these why the contest was un- 
equal. Tradition reported several occasions on which hetairsB 
had rendered signal service to the state. Lesena, for instance, the 
mistress of Harmodius, had bitten off her tongue rather than re- 
veal the names of her fellow-conspirators. Eecollections like 
these more than nullified the nominal brand of the law. Again, 
every wise legislator saw the necessity of encouraging any form 
of rational intercourse, in order to arrest the startling progress 
which the moal degrading of enormities was making in Greece. 
When Alcibiades was openly courted by the first philosophers 
and statesmen, it was virtue to applaud Aspasia. And besides, it 
can not be questioned, in view of the Greek memoirs we possess, 
that many of the leading hetair® were women of remarkable 
mind, as well as unusual attractions. Indeed, the leading trait in 
their history is their intellectuality, as contrasted with other class- 
es of dissolute women in antiquity.* That trait can be best illus- 
trated by referring to the lives of a few of the more celebrated 
hetair®. 

A Milesian prostitute, named Thargelia, accompanied Xerxes 
on his invasion of Greece. Some idea may be formed of the po- 
sition :;i society occupied by prostitutes from the &ct that Xerxes 
employed this woman as negotiator with the court of Thessaly, 
just as in later times modem ministers have used duchessea 
Thargelia married the King of Thessaly. 

Fired by her success, another Milesian girl, named Aspasia, es- 
tablished herself at Athens. She set up a house of prostitution, 
and peopled it with the most lovely girls of the Ionic cities. But 
wherein she differed from her rivals and predecessors was the 
prominence she gave to intellect in her e.^uablishment She lec- 
tured publicly, among her girls and their visitors, on rhetoric and 
philosophy, and with such marked ability that she counted among 
her patrons and lovers the first men of Greece, including Socratefl^ 
' Grote*s Histoir of Greece^ Ti. 100. 
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Aloilnades, and Peticlea The last diyoioed his wife in ordsr to 
many her, and was accused of allowing her to goyem Athens, 
then at the hei^t of its power and proeperity. She is said to 
have incited the war against Samos; and the principal cause of 
that against M^ara was believed to have been the rape, by citi* 
zens of M^;ara, of two of Aspasia’s girls. What a wonderful 
li^t these facts throw on Greek society t 

Enraged beyond control at her success, the virtuous women of 
Athens rose against her. She was publidy insulted at the thea- 
tre; was attacked in the street; and, as a last resort, was accused 
of impiely before the Areopagus. Pericles, then in the decline of 
his power, and unable to save his friends Phidias and Anaxago- 
ras, appeared as her advocate. But on such an occasion his elo- 
quence failed him. He ooidd only seize bis beloved wife in bis 
arms, press her to his breast, and burst into tears in presence of 
the court The appeal succeeded ; possibly the judges made al* 
lowance for popular prejudice; at all events, Asparia was acquit- 
ted and restored to socie^. She lived to be the delight of a flour 
merchant, under whose roof her lectures on philosophy were con' 
tinued with undiminished success to the day of her death.* 

Her friend, and the inheritor of her mantle, Hipparchia, led an 
equally remarkable life. She was an Athenian by birth, and of 
good family, but, having heard the Cynic Crates speak, she de- 
clared to her parents that nothing would restrain her from yield- 
ing herself to him. She kc|>t her word, and became the philoso- 
pher's mistress, in spite of his dirt, his poverty, and his grossness. 
She is reported to have acquired great reputation as a practical 
professor of the cynic philosophy. Having engaged one day in a 
fierce discussion with a somewhat brutal philosopher of a rival 
sect, the latter, by way of answer to a question she put, violently 
exposed her person before the whole assembly. “ Well,” said she, 
coolly, “what does that prove?” This woman was one of the 
most voluminous mid esteemed authors of her day.’ 

Bacchis, the mistress of the orator Hyperidcs, illustrates the 
chxiracter of the Athenian kept woman firom another point of 'vieWk 
She was extremely beautifril, and gifted with a sweet disposition 
One of her early admirers had presented her with a necklace of 
enormous value. The first ladies of Athens, and even foreign 

' Platsrch, Life of Pertclee, 34, 83, etc. ; DemaMheiMi agalnit Nerva, p 1S80| 
Ari•topbule^ Achami. 497, etc. ; Atbenmw, zlii. 35-56. 

* i)io{nnet Lacit. ri. 96. 
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women of rank, ooveted the precious trinket in vain. She was in 
the height of her &me and charms when she heard the orator Hj- 
perides plead. Smitten on the spot, she became his mistress, and 
observed a fidelity toward him which was neither usual with her 
class, nor reciprocated by her lover. On one occasion, a rival an- 
nounced that the price of her complaisance would be the posses- 
sion of the necklace of Bacchis. The lover had the meanness to 
ask for it, and Bacchis gave it without a word. Again : when all 
Athena knew that she was the mistress of Hyperides, an officious 
friend came to tell her that her lover was at that moment making 
love to another woman. Bacchis received the announcement 
tranquilly. ‘‘What do you intend to do ?” asked her visitor, vrith 
impetuosity. “ To wait for him,” was the meek answer. She died 
very young, and her lover partially atoned for his ill treatment 
by pronouncing a splendid oration over her remains. Very few 
passages in Greek literature are marked by such eloquent tender- 
ness and geiiuinc feeling as this fragment of Hyperides.^ 

Gnathena, and her heir and successor, Gnathenion, were famous 
in their day as wits; the biography of the first was written in 
verse by the poet Machon.* She began life as the mistress of the 
comic poet Dyphiles, but soon abandoned him to keep a sort of 
table (Thdie for the wit and fashion of Athens. The “b^t society” 
gathered around her board, and at the close of the meal she sold 
herself by auction. Athenasus has chronicled a number of her 
witty and sarcastic sayings, adding that the grace of her elocution 
imparted a singular charm to eveiy thing she said. Her pro- 
tegee, Gnathenion, grew up in time to receive the mantle which 
age was wresting from the shoulders of Gnathena. An anecdote 
is preserved which throws some light upon the piofits of the 
calling of hetairas. At the temple of Venus, Ghiathena and her 
protegfe met an old Persian satrap, richly clothed in purple, who 
was struck with the beauty of the latter, and demanded her price. 
Gnathena answered, a thousand drachmjis (about two hundred 
dollars). The satrap exclaimed at such extortion, and offered 
five hundred, observing that he would return again. “ At your 
age,” maliciously retorted Gnathena, “ once is too much,” and 
turned on her heel. In her old age it appears that Gnathena 
was reduced to the disgraceful calling which the Greeks termed 
hippopomos,^ 

^ Athenms, xiil. SS, 66, etc. ; Akiphron's Letters, 60. 

* Atlienaii% xlIL 89^ ete. 
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But the fame of these hetaiim is eclipsed by that of the only 
two kept women who can rank with Aspasia — ^Lais and Phryne. 

fjiiia was a SicUum by birtL like the Empress Catharine of 
Bussia, she was taken prisoner when her native city was oaptored, 
and sold as a slave. The painter Apelles saw her carrying water 
from a well, and, struck with the beauty of her figure, he bought 
her, and trained her in his own house. This, again, is a striking 
picture. Fancy a leading modem painter deliberately training a 
prostitute! It is to be presumed that Apelles gathered round 
bim the best society in Greece. Lais, when her education was 
complete, was as remark^le for wit and information as for her 
matchless figure and l<li^e]y fitce. Her master freed her, and 
established her at Corinth, tlfen in the height of its prosperity, 
and the largest commercial emporium of Greece. 

Corinth and the Corinthilm prostitutes deserve particular notice. 
It appears that almost every house in the place was, in fact, a 
house of prostitution. There were regular schools where the art 
of debauchery was taught, and frequent importations of yoimg 
girls from L^bos, Phoenicia, and the iBgean Islands supplied 
them with pupils. Ancient erotic writers are full of allusions 
to the danger of visiting Corinth ; the proverb, Non cuivis komini 
contingit adire OorirUhum, which most modems have erroneously 
conceived to refer to Lais alone, was, in fact, an adage justified 
by the experience of merchants and sailors. It would be incor* 
r^ however, to compare Gorinth with modem sea-ports, where 
the natural demands of sailors require a cheap supply of women. 
The first-class hetairm of Corinth charged as high as a talent (say 
$1000) for a single night’s company, and $200 appears to have 
been no unusual fee. For the common sailors, the commercial 
shrewdness of the Corinthians had established a temple to Venus, 
containing a thousand young slaves, who were obliged to prosti- 
tute themselves for a single obolus (a cent).* 

It was in this metropolis of prostitution that Lais commenced 
buriness. She soon rose to the first rank in her trade. Ser 
capriciousness gave additional value to her charms. Even money 
could not purchase her when it was her whim not to yield. S|ie 
refused $2000 from the orator Demosthenes, who had actuary 
turned hiB property into money to lay it at her feet; but she 
yielded gratnitoudy to the muddy, ragged cynic Diogenes, and 

* FUto, DeBep.iiLpii40t} Arbh^Flat 149; Muller, Dor. IL 10; 7 ( Strabo^ 
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gnoiotidy shaied ihe patrimonj of the philosoplier Aiutippm 
To tiie latter, who occupied no mean rank in Greek Bocmty, a 
remark was made to the effect that he puj^ht to debar his mi s tr e ss 
from promiscuous intercourse for his own sake. He relied 
phl^maticallj, “ Would you object to lire in a house or sajl in a 
ship because others had just preceded you in the one or the omer?** 
Xenocrates, the disciple of Plato, reasted Lais successfully. 
had made a wager that she would orercome his stoical coldnesa 
Rushing into his house one evening in affected terror, she be> 
sought an a^lum, as she said thieves had chased her. The 
philosopher sternly bade her fear nothing. She sat silent till 
Xenocrates went to bed ; then, throwing off her dress, and reveal- 
ing all her wonderful beauty, ^e placed herself at his side. He 
gruffly submitted to this encroachment Growmg bolder, die 
threw her arms round bim, caressed him, and exhausted her arts 
of fascmation, but Xenocrates remained unmoved. “ I wagered,” 
she cried, rouse a man, not a statue and, fringing from the 
couch, she resumed her dress and disaj^ieared. 

The people of Corinth demred to possess hra statue, and, hav- 
ing spent her money in embellishing the city, perhaps she was en- 
titled to this mark of respect Myron, the sculptor, was deputed 
to model her charms. He was old and gray ; but so fasciinating 
was her beauly, that at his second visit he laid at her feet all tiie 
savings of his life. The harshly courtesan spumed him. Ha 
went away, placed himself in the hands of a skillful perfinner, had 
his hair and beard dyed, and his appearance rejuvenated. Then 
he renewed his suit “ My poor Mend,” said Lais, with a Htter 
smile, “ you are asking what 1 rehised yesterday to your fitther.” 

In old age Lais had leisure to repent of her caprices. She had 
spent her money as fast as she made it, and she retained her call 
ing long after her charms had vanished. Epicrates has drawn a 
melancholy picture of a drunken old woman wandering over the 
quay at Corinth, and seeking to sell for three cents what had once 
been considered cheiqi at a thousand dollars. Such was the end 
of Lais.* 

Phiyne was more fortunate. She husbanded her attractions 
with judgment, and to tbe close of her long life retained her rank 
and her value. Her wealth was such thaty when Ale x an d er de- 
stroyed Thebes, die offered to rebuild the city at her own ex- 

* Dtogenw Laert. ii M; St. Clennnt of Akz. Stram. iU. 47 { PaoMoia^ iL % 
it AvaoniiH, ^lig. 17; Athenaiia, xilL 5^ eak 
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paoae, |mmded ihe Thebans would commemorate the fiust by ao 
inscription. They lefbsed. She had counted among her lovers 
the most fiunous men of the day, among whom were the orator 
Hyperides, whose successful defense of his mistress has already 
mmitioned ; the painter Apdles, and the sculptor Praxiteles. 
It was to her that the latter gave his crowning work — ^his Cupid. 
He and Apelles were both privileged to admire and reproduce 
her nude charms, a privilege rigorously denied even to the most 
opulent of her lovers. 

Phryne was a prodigious &vorite with the Athenian people. 
She played a conspicuous part in the festival of Neptune and 
Venus. At a certain point in the ceremony she appeared on the 
steps of die temple at the sea-side in her usual di^ and slowly 
disrobed herself in the presence of the crowd. She next advanced 
to the water-side, plunged into the waves, and offered sacrifice to 
Neptune. Returning like a sea-nymph, drying her hair firom 
which the water dripped over her exquisite limbs, she paused for 
a moment before the crowd, which shouted in a phrensy of en- 
thusiasm as the fiur priestess vanished into a cell in the temple.' 

Other famous hetairse achieved political and literary distinction. 
When Alexander the Great undertook his Asiatic expedition, his 
treasurer, Harpalus, a sort of Croesus in his way, accompanied 
him, surrounded by the most lovely women the court of Macedon 
could afford. Rewarded for his fidelity by the governorship of 
Babylon, and still fiirther enriched by ^e spoils of that lucrative 
office, Harpidus sent to Athens for the most skillfiil and lovely 
hetaiim of the day. Pythionice was sent him. She was not in 
the bloom of youl^ Some years before she had been the familiar 
of young Athenians of fiuhion ; she was now the staid mistress 
of two brothers, sons of an opulent com-mercbant But her tal- 
ents were undeniable. She arrived at Babylon, and was instaDed 
in the palace; began to rule over the province, and governed 
Harpalus, it is said, with sternness and vigor. In the midst of 
h^ glory she suddenly died ; poisoned, no doubt, by some one of 
the hundred fair ones whom she had supplanted in the govemops 
afifectiona Harpalus, inconsolable fi>r her loss, expended a Jarge 
portion of the contents of his treasury in burying her and com- 
memorating her fiune. No queen of Babylon was ever consigned 
to die grave with the pomp, or the show, or the ostentatious afflic* 

* JEUn, T. H. is. 83; Aldphroat Lettwi, L 81; Jaoolw, Alt. Mot. ill 1^ 
16, ate.; Atbaunis, xIlL 88. ate. 
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tian which honor to the metnoiy of the Athenian proatitate. 
Her tomb cost $60,000; and hiatoriana, admiring, in after agea^ 
ita qilendor and ita aize, inquired, witii mock wonder, whether the 
bones of a Miltiades, or a Gimon, or a Pericles lay under the pQel 
Harpaloa found consolation in the arms of a Greek garland- 
weaver named Glycera, for aught we know the poisoner of Pjthi* 
onice. She, too, became Queen of Babylon, issued her decrees, 
held her court, submitted to be worshiped, and saw her statue of 
bronze, as large as life, erected in the Babylonian temples. She 
was a woman of a masculine mind in a feminine body. When 
Alexander returned from the East, breathing vengeance against 
ftdthleas servants, she compelled her lover to dy urith her to At- 
tica, where she raised, by her eloquence, her money, and her ad- 
dress, an army of six thousand men to oppose the hero of Mace- 
don. It is said that she purchased, at what price we know not, 
the silence of Demosthenes ; she certainly bribed the Athenian 
people with .large donations of com. But she could not bribe or 
persuade her wretched lover to be sensible ; his folly soon roused 
the Athenians against him, and he was exiled with his mistress. 
In this exUe, one of his attendants cut the throat of the venerable 
lover, and Glycera, left a widow, returned to Athens to pursue her 
calling as a hetaira. She was no longer young, and needed the 
aid of the dealer in cosmetics ; but her prestige as the ex-mistress 
of Babylon procured her a certain celebrity, and she soon obtained 
a position in the society of Athens. Out of a crowd of admirers 
who attached themselves to her court, she chose two to be, as the 
French would say, her amants de cceur. One was the painter Pau- 
sias ; the other the comic poet Menander. The former achieved 
one of his most brilliant triumphs by painting the portrait of his 
mistress. But, whether his temper was not congenial to hers, or 
his rival inspired an exclusive affection, Glycera soon discarded 
Pausias, and became the mistress of the poet alone. Menander, 
we axe led to believe, was a man of a harsh, crabbed disposition ; 
the haughty Glycera was the only one whom his houta^ never 
irritated, who bore with all his ill temper. When he was success- 
ful, she heightened his joy ; when his plays were ill received, and 
he returned from the theatre in low spirits, she consoled him, and 
endured the keenest af&onts without muruiaring. Her amiabili^ 
had its reward. From being one of the most dissolute men of 
Athens, Menander became solidly attached and fidthiul to Glycma, 
and, so soon was her Babylonish career forgotten, she descended 
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to posterity in the Athenian heart inseparably coupled vrith the 
dearest of their comic writers.* 

Another &motis hetaira was Leontium, who succeeded her mis* 
tress Philenis in the affections of the philosopher Epicurus. She 
is said to have home him a daughter, who was bom in the shade 
of a grove in his garden ; but, whether she put her own constmc- 
tion upon the Epicurean philosophy, or did not really love the 
gray-headed teacW, she was far from practicing the fidelity which 
was due to so distinguished a lover. She figures in the letters of 
Alciphron as the tender friend of several younger fashionables; 
and she has been accused, with what troth it is hard to say, of at- 
tempting a comprcmise between the doctrines of Epicurus and 
those of Diogenes. However this be, Leontium was undoubtedly 
a woman of rare ability and remarkable taste. She composed sev- 
eral works ; among others, one against Theophrastus, which ex- 
cited the wonder and admiration of so good a judge as Cicero. 
She survived her old protector, and died in obscurity.* 

Something more might be said of Archeanassa, to whose wrin- 
kles Plato ^d not disdain to compose an amorous epigram ; of 
Theoris, a beautiful girl, who preferred the glorious old age of 
Sophocles to the ardent youth of Demosthenes, and whom the vin- 
dictive orator punished by having her condemned to death ; of 
Arduppa, the last mistress and sole heir of Sophocles; of Theo- 
dote, the disciple of Socrates, under whose counsels she carried on 
her business as a courtesan, and whose death may be ascribed, in 
some part, to.the spite caused by Theodote’s rejection of Aristoph- 
anes ; and of others who figure largely in every reliable history of 
intellectual Greece. But we must stop. 

In most of the nations to which reference must be made in the 
ensuing pages of this volume, prostitutes have figured as pariahs; 
in Greece they were an aristocracy, exercising a palpable influ- 
ence over the national policy and social life, and mingling con- 
^cuously in the great inarch of the Greek intellect No less than 
eleven authors of repute have employed their talents as historiog- 
raphers of courtesans at Athens. Their works have not reached 
us entire, having fidlen victims to the chaste scruples of the clelgy 
of the Middle Ages ; but enough remains in the quotations of 
Athenmus, Aldphron’s Letters, Lucian, Diogenes Laertius, Aris- 
tophanes, Aristsenetus, and others, to enable us to form a far more 

' PaiUMuUaa, i. 87,6; Atbemens, xiiL 46, etc.; Diod. xriLlOS; An.ap.Fhot.Vi, 

* Diogenes Loert x. 4.* Athenaeiis, xilL 29 ; Cloeroi de Nat. Deor. i. 88. 
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accurate idea of the Athenian hetairae than we can obtain of me 
prostitutes of the last generation. 

Into the arts practici^ by the graduates of ihe Corinthian acad« 
emies it is hardly possible to enter, at least in a modern tongue. 
Even the Oieeks were obliged to invent verbs to designate the 
monstrosities practiced by the Lesbian and Phoenician women. 
Demosthenes, pleading successfully against the courtesan Neaera, 
describes her as having seven young girls in her house, whom she 
knew well how to train for their calling, as was proved by the re 
peated sales of their virginity. One may form an idea of the 
shocking depravity of the reigumg taste from the sneers which 
were lavished upon Phryne and Bacchis, who steadily adhered to 
natural pleasures. 

The use of philtres, or charms (of which more will be said in 
the ensuing chapter on Boman prostitution), was common in 
Greece, lietired courtesans often combined the manufacture of 
these supposed charms with the business of a midwife. They 
made potions which excited love and potions which destroyed it; 
charms to turn love into hate, and others to convert hate into 
love. That the efficacy of the latter must have been a matter of 
pure faith need not be demonstrated, though the belief in them 
was general and profound. The former arc well known in the 
pharmacopoeia, and from the accounts given of their effects, there 
is no reason to doubt that they were suooessfiilly employed in 
Greece, as well by jealous husbands and suspicious fathers as by 
ardent lovers. A case is mentioned by no less an authority than 
Aristotle, of a woman who contrived to administer an amorous po- 
tion to her lover, who died of it The woman was tried for mur- 
der; but, it being satisfactorily proved that her intention was not 
to cause death, but to revive an extinct love, she was acquitted. 
Other cases are mentioned in which the philtres produced mad- 
ness instead of love. Similar accidents have attended the exhibi- 
tion of cantharides in modem times. 
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BOMB. 

goferning Plwrt itat ioiL^Floralian Games.— Registrsticm of Prasdtiitea.— 
Purity of MoraJs. — Julian Law. — ^y&diles. — Classes of Prostitutes. — Loose Prosti- 
tutes. — Various Classes of lewd Women. — ^Meretrices. — Dancing Girls. — ^Bawds. 
— Male Prostitutes. — Houses of Prostitution. — ^Lupanaria. — Cells of Prostitutes. 
— Houses of Assignation. — Fomices. — Circus. — Baths. — TsTems. — Bakers' 
Shops. — Squares and Thoroughfares — Habits and Manners of Prostitutes. — So- 
cial standing. — Dress. — Rate of Hire. — ^Virgins in Roman Brothels. — Kept Wom- 
en. — Roman Poets. — Orid. — Martial. — Roman Society. — Social Corruption. — 
Conversation. — Pictures and Sculptures. — ^Theatricals.— Baths. — Religious In- 
decencies. — ^Marriage Feasts. — ^Emperors. — Secret Diseases.— Celsus. — Roman 
Faculty.- Archiatii. 

LAWS GOVERNING PROSTITUTION. 

Our earliest acquaintance with the Roman laws governing pros- 
titution dates from the reign of the Emperor Augustus, but Aere 
is abundant evidence to show that prostitutes were common in 
the city of Borne at the time when authentic history begins. 

It does not appear that religious prostitution was ever domiciled 
in Italy, though in later timra the festivals in honor of certain de- 
ities were scandalously loose, and, to judge from the Etruscan 
paintings, the morals of the indigenous Italians must have beep 
disgustingly depraved. 

In the comedies of Plautus, which are among the oldest works 
of Roman literature which have reached us, the prostitute (Tnerv- 
trv£) and the bawd (feno) figure conspicuously, ^ey were thus, 
evidently, in the third centuiy before Chris^ well-known charac- 
ters in ]^man society. When the Floralian Games were insti- 
tuted we have no means of knowing (no credit whatever must be 
placed in the puerile stories of Lactantius about the courtesans 
Acca Laurentia tmd Flora*); but it is certain that the chief at- 
traction of these infrunous celebrations was the appearance of pros- 
titutes on the stage in a state of nudity, and their lascivious dances 
in the presence of the people and &ere is evidence, in the st(»y 
that the performance was suspended during the presence of the 
stem moralist Cato, that they had been long practiced before his 
time.’ Indeed, it would not be presuming too &r to decide, with- 
' Lactant i. 20. * Martialt 1 1 ; Senaea, Epist. 96. * Val. Max. H. 10, 8. 
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out other evidence, that prostitution must have become a fixed 
fact at Borne very shortly after the Romans began to mix freely 
with the Greek colonists at Tarentum and the other Greek cities 
in Italy, that is to say, about the beginning of the third century 
before Christ. 

We learn from Tacitus*, that from time immemorial prostitutes 
had been required to register themselves in the office of the aedile. 
The ceremony appears to have been very similar fo that now im- 
posed by law on French prostitutes. The woman designing to 
become a prostitute presented herself before the aedile, gave her 
age, place of birth, and real name, with the one she assumed if 
she adopted a pseudonyme.* The public officer, if she was young 
or apparently respectable, did his best to combat her resolution. 
Failing in this, he issued to her a license — licentia stupri, ascertain- 
ed the sum which she was to demand from her customers, and en- 
tered her name in his roll. It might be inferred from a law of 
Justinian^ a prostitute was bound to take an oath, on obtain- 
ing her license, to discharge the duties of her calling to the end 
of her life ; for the law in question very properly decided that an 
oath so obviously at war with good morals was not binding. 
However this was, the prostitute once inscribed incurred the taint 
of infamy which nothing could wipe off. Repentance was impos- 
sible, even when she married and became the mother of legitimate 
children ; the fatal inscription was still there to bear witness of 
her infamy.* In Rome, as in so many other countries, the princi- 
ple of the law was to close the door to reform, and to render vice 
hopeless. 

There is every reason to suppose that these regulations were in 
force at a very early period of the Republic. Of the further niles 
established under the imperial regime we .shall speak presently. 
Meanwhile, it may be observed that there is ground for hoping 
that, at the best age of the Republic, the public morals were not 
generally corrupt. The old stories of Liicretia and Virginia would 
have had no point among a demoralized people. All who are 
familiar with Roman history will remember the fierce contest 
waged by Cato the Censor against the jewels, fine dresses, and 
carriages of the Roman ladies,® an indication that graver delin- 
quencies did not call for official interference. This same Cato, aft- 
er the death of his first wife, cohabited with a female slave ; but, 

^ Annal. Hb. ii. 85. * Plautus, Psenulns. ’ Nor. 5. 

• See TnW. IToracl. i. 128. • Plutarch, Vita Catoni'* 
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though .concubinage was recognized by the Boman law, and 
would seem to have involved no disgrace at a later period, the 
intrigue no sooner became known than the old censor married a 
second wife to avoid scandal.^ A similar inference may be drawn 
fix)m the strange story told by Livy of the Bacchanalian mysteries 
introduced into Borne by foreigners about the beginning of the 
second century before Christ. It is not easy, at this late day, to 
discover what is true and vrhat false in the statement he gives ; 
but there is no reasonable doubt that young persona of both sexes, 
under the impulse of sensuality, had established societies for the 
purpose, among others, of satisfying depraved instincts. To what 
extent the mania had extended it is not possible to judge; the 
numbers given by the Latin writers are not very trustworthy. 
But we may learn how strong was the moral sentiment of the Eo- 
man people from the very stringent decree which the senate is- 
sued on motion of the Consul Postumius, and from the indiscrim- 
inate executions of parties implicated in the mysterioiis rites.* 
Other evidences of the purity of Boman morals might be found, 
if they were wanting, in the remarkable fidelity with which the 
Vestals observed their oaths ; in the tone of the speeches of the 
statesmen of the time ; in the high character sustained by such 
matrons as the mother of the Gracchi ; and, finally, in the legisla- 
tion of Augustus, which professed rather to affirm and improve 
the old laws than to introduce new principles. 

As we approach the Christian era the picture gradually dark- 
ens, Civil wars are usually fatal to private virtue: it is not to 
be doubted that the age of Sylla and Clodius was by no means a 
moral one. Sylla, the dictator, openly led a life of scandalous de- 
bauchery ; Clodius, the all-powerful tribune, is accused by Cicero 
of having seduced his three sisters.* Soldiers who had made a 
campaign in profligate Greece or voluptuous Asia naturally 
brought home with them a taste for the pleasures they had learn- 
ed to enjoy abroad. Scipio’s baths were dark ; through narrow 
apertures just light enough was admitted to spare the modesty of 
bathers; but into the baths which were erected in the later 
years of the Bepublic the light shone as into a chamber.^ Even 
Sylla, debauched as he was, did not think it safe to abdicate pow- 

’ LiTjr, xxxiv. 1, ct seq. 

* Lhry, xxxix. S-19. See elso St Aagust De Civ, Dei, tIL 21, 

' Cic^ ad Fam. L 9. 

« Val. Max. ii. 1, 7; Cicero, de Off. 1, 85. 
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er without legislatiye effort to purify the morals he had so large* 
fy contributed to corrupt by his example.’ 

Of the Augustan age, and the two or three centuries which 
followed, we are enabled to form a close and comprehensive idea. 
Our information ceases to be meagre ; on some points, indeed, it 
is only too abundant 

The object of the Julian laws was to preserve the Roman blood 
from corruption, and still farther to degrade prostitutes. These 
aims were partially attained by prohibiting the intermarriage of 
citizens with the relatives or descendants of prostitutes ; by ex- 
posing adulterers to severe penalties, and declaring the tolerant 
husband an accomplice; by laying penalties on bachelors and 
married men without children ; by prohibiting the daughters of 
equestrians from becoming prostitutes.* Tiberius, from his in- 
famous retreat at Caprcse, sanctioned a decree of the senate which 
enhanced the severity of the laws against adultery. By this de- 
cree it w&« m'dtie a penal offense for a matron of any class to play 
the harlot, and her lover, the owner of the house where they met, 
and all persons who connived at the adultery, were declared 
equally culpable. It seems to have been not uncommon for 
certain married women to inscribe themselves on the sedile’s list 
as prostitutes, and to occupy a room at the houses of ill fame. 
This was pronounced a penal offense ; and every encouragement 
was held out, both to husbands and to common informers, to 
prosecute.* 

In other respects the republican legislation is believed to have 
been unaltered by the emperors. The formality of inscription, 
its accompanying infamy, the consequences of the act remained 
the same. Prostitutes carried on their trade under the aedile’s 
eye. He phtrolled the streets, and entered the houses of ill fame 
at all hours of the day and night He saw that they were closed 
between daybreak and three in the afternoon. In case of brawls, 
he arrested and punished the disturbers of the peace. He pun- 
ished by fine and scourging the omission of a brothel-keeper to 
inscribe every female in his housa He insisted on prostitutes 
wearing the garments prescribed by law, and dyeing their hair 
blue or yellow. On the other han^ he could not break into a 
house without being habited in the insignia of his office, and being 

* Platarcb, Vit. Syll«, 86. 

* Lez JoL et Pap. Pey^p. ; JuL de Adult. ; Dig. 86, tit. 1, $ 68; QainSi ii. IIA 

* See Dig. 48, tit. 5. 
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accompanied by his lictors. When the ssdile Hostilins attempted 
to break open the door of the prostitate Mamilia, on his return 
from a gay dinner, the latter drove him off with stones, and was 
sustmned by the courts.' The sedile was bound also, on complaint 
laid by a prostitute, to sentence any customer of hers to pay the 
sum due to her according to law.* 

CLASSES OF PROSTITUTES. 

It was the duty of the sedile to arrest, punish, and drive out 
of the city all lot^ prostitutes who were not inscribed on his 
book. This regulation was practically a dead letter. At no time 
in the history of the empire did there cease to be a laigo and 
well-known class of prostitutes who were not recorded. They 
were distinguished from the registered prostitutes (meretrices) by 
the name of prositbuhe.^ They paid no tax to the state, while 
their registered rivals contributed largely to the municipal treas- 
ury ; and, if they ran greater risks, and incurred more nominal 
infiimy than the latter, they more frequently contrived to rise 
from their unhappy condition. 

We have no means of judging of the number of prostitutes 
exercising their calling at Borne, Capua, and the other Italian 
cities during the first years of the Christian era. During Trajan’s 
reign the police were enabled to count thirty-two thousand in 
Borne alone, but this number obviously fell short of the truth. 
One is appalled at the great variety of classes into which the 
prostibulte, or unregistered prostitutes were divided. Such were 
the DeUcata, corresponding to the kept-women, or French loreUes, 
whose charms enabled them to exact large sums from their visit- 
ors the Famosce, who belonged to respectable families, and took 
to evil courses through lust or avarice ;• the Doris, who were re- 
markable for their beauty of form, and disdained the use of cloth- 
ing;* the Lupce, or she-wolves, who haunted the groves and com- 
mons, and were distinguished by a particular cry in imitation of 
a wolf the jFliearue, or bakers’ girls, who sold small cakes for 
sacrifice to Venus and Priapus, in the form of the male and female 
organs of generation ;* the Bustuarue, whose home was the burial- 
ground, and who occasionally officiated as mourners at funerals;* 

' Anlns Gcll. qooting Ateios Ctpito. 

’ Fiemiifoes, Glow. Erot. For the duties of the sdiles, see Schubert, de Bool 
iBdiUbns, lir. 4. * See Plsatns, pa$mm» * Suetoniiis. * Cicero. 

* Aesoniiu. * PUot. Panules. * Cic. pro Colio. * Jureiud. 
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the CojHB^ servant-girls at inns and taverns, who were invariably 
prostitutes;* the Nociibm^ or night-walkers; the BlitidcB^ a very 
low class of women, who derived the name from hlitum^ a cheap 
and unwholesome beverage drunk in the lowest holes;* theZ>ib6o- 
famy, wretched outcasts, whose price was two oboli (say two cents) ;* 
the country girls who lurked about country roads; the 

Gallinop^ who were thieves as well as prostitutes; the Quculranta- 
riiP^ seemingly the lowest class of all, whose fee was less than any 
copper coin now current.^ In contradistinction to these, the mere- 
triads jissumed an air of respectability, and were often called bcxtice 
mrrptrices} 

Anotln^r and a distinct class of prostitutes were the female 
dancers, whn woni eag(Tly sought after, and more numerous than 
at Athens. Th(»y were loniuns, Lesbians, Syrians, Egyptians, Nu- 
bians (negrosses), Indians, but the most famous w'crc »Spaniards. 
Their (lances were of the same character rts those of the Greek 
(lute-play(!rs- the erotic poets of Rome have not shrunk from cel- 
ebrating the astonishing dcipravity of their performances.® 

Horace faintly di‘plorod the progress which the Ionic dances — 
Io7nc/i motuH — wcmxj making (jven among the Roman virgins.*^ 
These prostitutes carried on their calling in defiance of law. If 
det(‘nt(‘d, fh(‘y were liable to be whipped and driven out of the 
city ;® but as llujir customers belonged to the wealthier classes, 
they rarely suffered the penalty of their conduct. 

Apart, again, from all these was the large clfuss of person.s who 
traded in jirostitutes. The j)ropcr name for these wretches was 
Ijpuo (bawd), which was of both sexes, thougli usually represented 
on thii sUigtj as a beardless man wdth shaven head. Uivler this 
name quite a number of varieties w'crc included, such as the Lh^ 
27(i7i(irn\ or kc<*pons of regular house's of ill fame ; the Addnetom^ 
and Perditrtnrr.s^ pim})s; Omdliairiccs and Awdllulwy women wlio 
negotiated immoral transactions, and others. Then, as almost ev- 
ery baker, tavi'm-keeper, bath-housc-keoper, barber, and perfumer 
combined the lawcmium, or trade in prostitutes, with his otlu'r ciill- 
iiig, their various names, tonsor^ ungucntariiLs^ JmhicartN.s^ &e., be- 
came synonymous with leno. This miserable class was regai*dod 
with the greatest loathing at Rcmie.* 

' Juvenal. ’ Suidos. ’ rinutus, Cistcllaria. * Suctoniu.s. * Martial. 

• Phiut. Panubis. Juvenal says, 

** Sd tnrram irrmulo detctTulant eivm jnaeUtP." 

’ Horaro, Ol. iii. 6 , 21 . • Sec Schubert, foe. dL 

* Ter»*n(’e, Ad -lidi. ! ; Catullus, etc. 
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This hasly classification of the Boman prostitutes would be inr 
complete without some notice, however brief, of male prostitutea 
Fortunately, the progress of good morals has divested this repul< 
mve theme of its importance ; the object of this work can be ob. 
tained without entering into details on a branch of the subject 
which in this country is not likely to require fresh legislative no- 
tice. But the reader would form an imperfect idea of the state of 
morals at Borne were he left in ignorance of the fact that the num- 
ber of male prostitutes was probably full as large as that of fe- 
males; that, as in Greece, the degrwling phenomenon involved 
very little disgrace ; that all the Boman authors allude to it as a 
matter of course ; that the leading men of the empire were known 
to be addicted to such habits ; that the sedile abstained from in- 
terference, save where a Boman youth suffered violence ; and that, 
to judge firom the language of the vmters of the first, second, and 
third centuries of the Christian era, the Bomans, like some Asiatic 
races, appeared to give the preference to unnatural lusts.* 

HOUSES OF PKOSTITUTION. 

Having examined the laws which governed prostitution at 
Rome, and the classes into which prostitutes were divided, it is 
now requisite to glance at the establishments in which prostitu- 
tion was carried on. 

M. Dufour and others have followed Publius Victor and Sextus 
Rufas in supposing that during the Augustine age there were 
forty-six first-class houses 'of ill fame at Rome, and a much larger 
number of establishments where prostitution was carried on with- 
out the supervision of the jedile. As it is now generally ad- 
mitted that the works bearing the name of Publius Victor and 
Sextus Rufus are forgeries of comparatively recent date, the 
statement loses all claim to credit, and we are left without sta- 
tistical information as to the number of houses of prostitution at 
Rome.^ 

Registered prostitutes were to be found in the establishments 
called Lupanaria. These differed from the Greek Dicteria in be- 
ing of various classes, from the well-provided house of the Peace 
ward to the filthy dens of the Esquiline and Suburran wards; 
and farther, in the wide range of prices exacted by the keepers of 
the various houses. It is inferred from the results of the excava- 

* Bom. i. 2a, 27, and all Latin poets, pastim. 

* See Bonsen, Beschreibnng der Stadt Borne, 1830^ 1. 178. 
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tions at Pompeii, and some meagre hints thrown out by Latin 
authors, that the lupanaria at Rome were small in size. The 
most prosperous were built like good Roman houses, with a 
square court-yard, sometimes with a fountain playing in the mid- 
dle. Upon this yard opened the cells of the prostitutes. In 
smaller establishments the cells opened upon a hall or porch, 
which seemingly was used as a reception-room. The cells were 
dark closets, illuminated at night by a small bronze lamp. Some- 
times they contained a bed, but as often a few cushions, or a mere 
mat, with a dirty counterpane, constituted their whole furniture. 
Over the door of each cell bung a tablet, with the name of the 
prostitute who occupied it, and the price she set on her favors; 
on the other side with the word occupata. When a prostitute re- 
ceived a visitor in her cell, she turned the tablet round to warn 
intruders that she was engaged.^ Over the door of the house a 
suggestive imag’e was either painted, or represented in stone' or 
marble : one of these signs may be seen to this day in Pompeii. 
Within, similar rudccent sculptures abounded. Bronze ornaments 
of this style hung round the necks of the courtesans; the lamps 
were in th(‘. same shape, and so were a variety of other utensils. 
The walls wore covered with appropriate frescoes. In the best- 
ordered t^stablishments, it is understood tlint scenes from the my- 
thology were the usual subjects of these artistic decorations; but 
we have evidence enough at Pompeii to show that gross inde- 
cency, not poetical effect, was the main object sought by painters 
in these works. 

Regular houses of prostitution, lupanaria, were of two kinds: 
establishments owned and managed by a bawd, who suj plied the 
cells with slaves or hinnl prostitutes, and establishments where 
the bawd merely let his cells to prostitutes for a givcii sum. In 
the former cfisc the bawd was the principal, in the latter the 
women. There is reason to suppose that the former were the 
more respectable. Petronius alludes to a house where so much 
was paid for the use of a cell, and the sum was an as^ less than 
two cents.^ Mcssalina evidently betook hcnself to one of these 
establishments, which, for clearness’ sake, we may call assignation 
houses ; and as it appears she was paid in copper {pera poposcii\ 
it is safe to infer that the house was of slc.nler respectability. 

The best houses were abundantly supplied with servants and 
luxuriea A swarm of pimps and runners sought custom for them 

‘ PlautuB, ^stnofia ; Martial, £p.^«ini. * Petroniiu, Satyricon, i. 28. 
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in every part of the city. Women — ancillie ornatrices — ^were in 
readiness to repair with skill the ravages which amorous conflicts 
caused in the toilets of the prostituU's. Boys — bacariones — at- 
tended at the door ol‘ the cell with watcT for ablution. Servants, 
who bore the inconsistent title of aquarii^ were ready to supply 
wine and other refreshments to customers. And not a fi'w of the 
lupinaria kept a cashier, called viUicxis^ whose business it was to 
dik^uss bargains with visitors, and to receive the money before 
turning the tablet 

Under many public and some of the best private houses at 
Borne were arches, the tops of which were only a few feet above 
the level of the street These an-hes, dark and descirted, b(*earric 
a refuge for prostitutes. Their name,/orn/VY.s, at last boeaino sy- 
nonymous with hqxinar^ and we have lK)iTow'ed from it our geni'ric 
vrord fornication.' There is rc'ason to believe that there w(‘rc sev- 
eral score of arches of this character, and userl for this purpose, 
under the great circus and other theatres at Rr>me,^ besid(\s those 
under dwelling-houses and stores. The want of fre^h air was 
severely felt in these vile abodes. Frequent allusions to the 
stench exhaled from the mouth of a fornix are made in the Ro- 
man authors.^ 

Establishments of a lower character still were the iii 

which the girls occupied a balcony above tlio slr(‘(it ; ;}m‘ stahuht^ 
where no cells were used, and promiscuous intercourse took place 
openly;^ the turluriHd^ or pigeon-houses;* the aisaifria^ or suburb 
hous(\s of the very lowest stamp. 

The clearest picture of a Roman house of ill fame is that givi ii 
in the famous passage of Juvenal, whieh may bo aliowed lo re- 
main in the original. The female, it need liardly he added, was 
Messalma : 


‘‘Dormirc virum qiium senserat uxor, 

Aasa Palatino tegeteni prajform cuhili, 

Sunierc noctumas nicrctrix Augusta cucullos, 

Linquebat coinitc ancilla non aniplius luia, 

Sed nif'rum Jlavo crinem vbscoudtnte xr^/f)Y», 

Intrav*? calidum vctcri centone lu|«iiJir, 

Et ceUam racMam atque siiam. Tiine imda (-apillis 
Constitit auratis, tituluiu nicutita LyciM.-e, 

* Hor. Sat. i. 2, .30; Juv. .Sat. iii. 150; Suet. Jul. 40. 

* Prudcniius, in Ajm; HoulcTif»cr, Cinfiic, etc. 

* i»/bnu>e, Hor. Jiedolet fvliijmura /bntifinj^lltiTX. * Plant n.<«. Md. 
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OsUndil qtte immy gcnerose Britanxiicc, Tentrem. 

Excepit blanda intrantcs, atrjiic (zra poposcity 
Et rcsupina jacens niultonin) abisorlmit ictus. 

Mox lenone sms jam dmiitente puellaSy 
Tristris abit, et quod potuit, tamen ultiuia oellam 
Clausit, adhuc ardcns rigidas tentigine vulvse» 

Et lassata viris necdum satiata rocessit ; 

Obscurrisquc gcnis tur{>i8 fumoque luconuD 
Foxla lujmnaris tulit ad pulvinar adoi’em.”* 

The passag<^s in italics contain useful information ; we shall allude 
to some of tluirn hereafti^r. Meanwhile, it is evident from the line 
mox lemm, etc., that, at a cerUiin hour of the night, the keepers of 
houses of ill fame were in the habit of closing their establishments 
and sending their girls home. The law required them to close at 
daybreak, but probably a much earlier hour may have suited their 
intere!’*. 

Allusion has already been made to the fornices under the cir- 
cus. It is well understood that prostitutes were great frequenters 
of the spectacles, and that in the arched fornices underneath the 
.scats and the stage they were always ready to satisfy the passions 
which the comedies and ])antoniiines oidy too frequently aroused.* 
This was one formidable rival to the regular lupinaria. 

The baths were another. In the early Roman baths, darkness, 
or, at best, a faint twilight reigned; and, besides, not only were 
the sexes s('parated, but old and young men were not allowed to 
bathe together.'^ But after Sylla’s wai-s, though th.crc were sc])a- 
rate smlarki and tejadarui for the sexes, they could meet freely in 
the corridors and chambers, and any iinmonility short of actual 
prostitution could take place.’* Men and women, girls and boys, 
mixed together in a statx? of perfect nudity, and in such close prox- 
imity that contact could hardly be avoided. Such an assemblage 
would obviously be a place of resort for dealers in prostitutes in 
search of merchandise. At a later period, cells wctc atUiched to 
the bath-houses, and young men and women kept on the premis- 
es, partly as bath attendants and partly as jirostitutes. After the 
bath, the bathers, male and female, were rubbed down, kneaded, 
and anointtul by these attendants. 1, would appear that women 
submitUnl to have this indecent service performed for them by 

• Juvenal, ii. Snt. vi. 116. 

• Cyprian, Eji. 103; Boulenj*t*r, Do Cirre Rom. ; Arnob. ; Tcrtullian. 

• ScnecB, Ep. 86; Val, Max. ii. 1, 7. * IMin. II. N. 33, 54. 
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men, and that health was not always the object sought, even by 
the Roman matrons.' Several emperors endeavored to remedy 
these frightful immoralities. Uadrian forbade the intermixture 
of men and women in the public baths.* Similar enactments were 
made by Marcus Aurelius and Alexander Severus ; but llelioga- 
balus is said to have delighted in uniting the sexes, even in the 
wash-room. As early as the Augustan era, however, the baths 
were regarded as little better than houses of prostitution under a 
respectable namc.^ 

Taverns or houses of entertainment were also in some measure 
brothels- The law regarded all servants waiting upon travelers 
at inns or taverns as prostitutes.'* It would appear, also, that 
butchers’, bakers’, and barbers’ shops were open to a suspicion of 
being used for purposes of prostitution. The plebeian a^diles con- 
stantly made it their business to visit these in search of unregis- 
tered prostitutes, though, as might be expected from the number 
of delinquents and the very incomplete municipal police syst(TO 
of Rome, with very little success. The bakers’ establishments, 
which generally included a flour-mill, were haunted by a low class 
of prostitutes to whom allusion has already been made. In tltc 
cellar where the mill stood cells were often constructed, and the 
aediles knew well that all who entered there did not go to buy 
bread.® 

Finally, prostitution to a very largo extent was carried on in 
the open air. The shades of certain statues and temples, s\ich as 
those of Marsyas, Pan, Priapus, Venus, etc,, were common resorts 
for prostitute.s. It is said that Julia, the daughter of the Kmperor 
Augustus, prostituted liersclf under the sijade of a slalut* of Mar- 
syas. Similar liaurits of abandoned women wore th»‘ arcb(‘s of 
aqueducts, the porticoes of temples, the ca\dtics in I'te. Even 

the streets in the prx)rer wards of the city appear to liavi? b(H*n in- 
fested by the very lowest class of prostitutes, wdiosc natural favors 
had long ceased to be merchantable.® It must be borne in mind 

**Cal]idQ9 ct cristas digitos improasit oliptcs." — Jwvonal, ii. Snt, v|. 

SpartianuH, Iiadrian, c. 1. Sec Orid, Ars Amat. 

Ulpian, Ik. xxiii. De rit. nnpt. ; Jnl. Paaliu, Dig. ; Cicero. 

Martial, xri. 222. 

T.<«bla nontn, I^esbla ilia, 

Ilia I.fiiibfa, qimiD IJatiillua unam, 

Pint qutm atqiio nuat amavlt oniiM, 

Kane la <|aadriTiU et anglportb 
Qlttblt magnaaiinot Kami nepotet. 

Catuludb, Cirm. 68L 
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that the streets of Borne were not lighted, and that profound dark- 
ness reigned when the moon was clouded over. 

HABITS AND MANNEliS OF PROSTITUTES. 

A grand distinction between Roman and Greek prostitution 
lies in the manner in which commerce with prostitutes was view- 
ed in the two communities. At Athens there was nothing dis- 
graceful in frequenting the dicterion or keeping an hetaira. At 
Eome, on the contrary, a married man who visited a house of ill 
fame was an adulter^ and liable to the penalties of adultery. An 
habitual frequenter of such places was a nuechus or ficortator,both 
of which were terras of scathing reproach. When Cicero wishes 
to overwhelm Catiline, he says his followers are ^^.ortaiores? Un- 
til the lowest age of Roman degradation, moreover, no man of 
any character entered a house of ill fame without hiding his 
face witu cir3 skirt of his dress. Even Caligula and Heliogaba- 
lus concealed their faces when they visited the women of the 
town * 

The law prescribed with care the dress of Roman prostitutes, 
on the princii)le that they were to be distinguished in all things 
from honest women. Thus they were not allowed to wear the 
chaste Mola which concealed the form, or the viiUx or fillet with 
which Roman ladies bound their hair, or to wear shoes [soccas)^ 
or jewels, or purple robes. Those were the insignia of virtue. 
Prostitutes wore the toga like men ; their hair, dyed yellow or 
red, or liliod with golden spangles, was dressed in some Asiatic 
fashion. They wore sandals with gilt thongs tying over the 
instep, and their dress was directed to be of flewered material 
In practice, however, these rules w^ere not strictly observed. 
Courtesans wore jewels and purple robes,* and not a few boldly 
concealed their profligacy under the stola. Others, seeking rather 
to avoid than to court misapprehension as to their calling, wore 
the green toga proudly, and over it the sort of jacket called amio 
uhim^ which, like tlic white sheet of baronial times, was the badge 
of adultery. Others, again, preferred the silk and gauze dresses 
of the East {sericce v€ste^\ which, accor'ling to the expression of a 
classical writer, “seemed invented to exhibit more conspicuously 
what they were intended to hide.”^ Robes of Tyre were likewise 

^ Cicero in Cat. * Lampridius, Script. Hist. Anf?. Eloffobahuu 

* Martial, Ep. i. 86, 8 ; ii. S9 ; tL 64, 4. See Bccker*8 Gallus, L 821. 

* See also Seneca. 
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in use, whose texture may be inferred from the name of textile 
vapor^’ {vefitus textilis) which they received. 

The law strictly prohibited the use of vehicles of any kind to 
courtesans. This also was frequently infringed. Under several 
emperors prostitutes were seen in open litters in the most public 
parts of Rome, and others in litters which closed with curtains, 
imd ser\'ed the purpose of a bed-chamber.* A law of Domitian 
imposed heavy penalties on a courtesan who was seen in a litter. 

In the lupanar, of course, rules regarding costume were un- 
heeded. Prostitutes retained their hair black, but as to the rest 
tuf their person they were governed by their own taste. Nudity 
appears to have been quite common, if not the rule. Petronius 
describes his hero walking in the street, and seeing from thence 
naked prostitutes at the doors of the lupanaria.* Some covered 
their busts with golden stuiTs, others veiled their faces. 

It has already been mentioned that the rate of remuneration 
exacted by the prostitutes was fixed by themselves, though ap- 
parently announced to the sedile. It is impossible to form any 
idea of the average amount of this charge. The lowest elasscs. 
as has been mentioned, sold their miserable favors for about two 
tenths of a cent; another large class were satisfied with two cents. 
The only direct light that is thrown on this branch of the subject 
flows from an obscure passage in the strange romance entitled 
“Apollonius of Tyre,” which is supposed to have been written 
by a Christian named Symposius. In that work the capture of a 
virgin named Tarsia by a bawd is described. The bawd orders a 
sign or advertisement to be hung out, inscribed, “ He who de- 
flours Tarsia shall pay half a pound, afterward she shall be at the 
public service for a gold piece.” The half pound has been jis- 
sumed by commentators to mean half a Roman pound of silver, 
and to have been worth $30 ; the gold piece, according to the 
best computation, was about equivalent to $4. But whether these 
figures can be regarded as an average admits of doubt, even sup- 
pofflng our estimate of the value of the sums mentioned in the 
ancient work to be accurate. 

The allusion to. Tarsia suggests some notice of the practice of 
the Roman bawds when they had secured a virgin. It will be 
found faithfully described in that old English play, “ Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre,” which is sometimes bound up with Shakspeare’s 

* Seneca, Ep. SO, 110; Suet Jul. 43; Claud. 28; Domit. 8. 

* Petxon. Satyr, i. 26 
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vorka. When abawd had purchased a virgin as a slave, or when, 
as sometimes happened under the later emperors, a virgin was 
handed to him to be prostituted as a punishment for crime, the 
door of his house was adorned with twigs of laurel ; a lamp of 
unusual size was hung out at night, and a tablet exhibited some* 
what similar to the one quoted above, stating that a virgin had 
been received, and enumerating her charms with cruel gross* 
ness.* When a purchaser had been found and a bargain struek, 
the unfortunate girl, often a mere child, was surrendered to 
his brutality, and the wretch issued from the coll afterward, 
to be himself crowned with Laurel by the slaves of the establish* 
ment 

Thus far of common prostitutes. Though the Romans had no 
loose women who could compare in point of standing, influence, 
or intellect with the Greek hetaine, their highest class of prosti- 
tutes, the famosa or ddicatoe, were very far above the unfortunate 
crcaturc.3 just described. They were not inscribed in the sedile’s 
rolls ; they haunted no lupanar, or tavern, or baker’s stall ; they 
were not st'cn lurking about shady spots at night; they wore no 
distingiiishing costume. It was in broad daylight, at the theatre, 
in the streets, in the Via Sacra, which was the favorite resort of 
fashionable Rome, that they were to be found, and there they were 
only to be distinguished from virtuous matrons by the superior 
elegance of their dress, and the swarm of admirers by whom they 
were surrounded. Indeed, under the later emperors, the distinc* 
tion, outward or inward, between these prostitutes and the Roman 
matrons appears to have been very slight indeed.* They were 
surrounded or followed by slaves of cither sex, a fiivorite waiting- 
maid being the most usual attendant.® Their meaning glances are 
frequently the subject of caustic allusions in the Roman poets.* 
Many of them were foreigners, and expressed themselves by signs 
from ignorance of the Latin tongue. 

These women were usually the mistresses of rich men, though 
not necessarily faithful to their lovers. We possess no such bi- 
ographies of them as we have of the Greek hetairse, nor is there 
any reason to suppose that their lives ever formed the theme of 
serious works, though the Roman erotic library was rich. What 
little we know of them we glean mostly from the verses of Horace, 
Tibullus, Ovid, Propertius, Catullus, Martial, and from such works 

* JnTenal, Sat. vt. ; TeitalUan, Da axbort. cart. iK. * Javena), Sat. ai 

* Patrosnu, ii. 868. * Flantas, Idea; Apaleiua, ii. 87. 
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as the Satyricon of Petronius, and the novel of Apuleius^and thtt 
little is hardly worth the knowing. 

The first live poets mentioned — Catullus, Iloracc, Propertius. 
Ovid, and Ti'ibullus — devoted no small portion of their time and 
talent to the celebration of their mistresses. But beyond their 
names, Lydia, Chloe, Lalage, Lesbia, Cynthia, Delia, Neaera, Corin- 
na, &c., we are taught nothing about them but what might have 
been taken for granted, that they were occasionally beautiful, las- 
civious, {'xtravagant, often faithless and heartless. From passages 
in Ovid, and also in one or two* of the others, it may be inferred 
that it w:us not uncommon for these great prostitutes to have a 
nominal husband, who undertook the duty of negotiating their 
immoral Ixirgains {leao vxaritus). 

The only really useful information we derive from these erotic 
effusions relates to the poets themselves. All the five we have 
mentioned moved in the best society at Borne. Some of them, 
like Horace, saw their fame culminate during their lifetime ; oth- 
ers filled important stations under government. Ovid was inti- 
mate with the Emperor Augustus, and his exile is supposed to 
have been caused by some imp) ^per discoveries he made with re- 
gard to the ornperor’s relations with his daughter. Yet it is quite 
evident that all those persons habitually lived with prostitutes, 
felt no shame on that account, and recorded unblushingly the 
charms and exploits of their mistresses in verses intended to be 
read imliscTiininately by the Roman youths. 

Between Ovid and Martial the distance is immense. Half a 
century divided them in point of time ; whole ages in tone. Dur- 
ing the Augustin era, the language of poets, though much freer 
than would bo toleraU'd to-day, was not invariably coarse. No 
gros.s expressions are used by the poets of that day in addressing 
tlnur mistress(.*s, and oven common prostitutes are addressed with 
cpitlx'ts which a modem lover might apply to hLs Ix'trothed. 
But Martial kii(»ws no decency. It may safely be said that his 
epigrams ought never again to be translated into a modem 
tongue. Expn‘8sions designating the most loathsome depravi. 
ties, and which, happily, have no equivalent, and need none, in 
w)ur language, alxjund in his pages. Pictures of the most revolt- 
ing pruriency succeed each other rapidly. In a word, such Ian 
guage is used and such scenes depicted as would involve the ex- 
pulsion of their utterer from any house of ill fame in modem 
times. Yet Martial enjoyed high favor under government. He 
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was enabled to procure the naturalization of many of his Spanish 
friends. lie possessed a country and a town house, both probably 
gifts from the emperor. Ilis works, even in his lifetime, were 
carefully sought after, not only in Korne, but in Gaul, Spain, and 
the other provinces. Upon the character and life of courtesans in 
his day ho throws but little light. The women whose hideous 
depravity he celebrates must have been well known at Rome; 
their names must have been familiar to the cars of Roman society. 
But this feature of Roman civilization, the notoriety of prostitutes 
and of their vile arts, pro[)er]y belongs to another division of the 
subject. 

ROMAN SOCIETY. 

It was often said by the ancients that the more prostitutes there 
were, the safer would be virtuous women. “ Well done,” said the 
moralist to a youth entering a house of ill fame; “so shalt thou 
spare To.^rons and maidens.” As this idea rests upon a slender 
substratum of plausibility, it may be as well to expose its fallacy, 
which can be done very eornplctely by a glance at Roman society 
under the emperors. 

Even allowing for poetical exaggeration, it may safely be said 
that then*, is no modern S(X‘ii'ty, perhaps there has never existed 
any since the fall of Rome, to which Juvenal’s famous satire on 
women can be ajiplied.' Independently of the unnatural lusts 
which won' so unblushingly avowed, the picture drawn by the 
Roman surpasses modern credibility. That it was faithful to na- 
ture and fact, there is, unhappily, much reason to believe. 
The causes must bo sought in various directions. 

Two marked distinctions between mcxlern and ancient society 
may at once be noticed. In no modern civilized society is it al- 
lowable to present immodest images to the eye, or to utter im- 
modest w'ords in the car of females or youth. At Rome the con- 
trary was the rule. The walls of respectable houses were covers 
ed with paintings, of which one hardly dares in our times to men* 
tion the subjects. Lascivious fresct^t^s and lewd sculptures, such 
as would be seized in any modern country by the police, filled the 
halls of the most virtuous Roman citizens and nobles.* Ingenuity 
had been taxed to the utmost to rej^/ioduce certain indecent ob- 
jects under new forms.* Nor was common indecency adequate 

‘ Jarenal, Sat. vi. 

• Propertius, ii. 6 ; Suet. Tib. 43, and Vit. Hor. ; Pliny, xxxt. 37. 

* See the collection at the Musco Borbonice at Naples, etc. 
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to supply the depraved taste of the Romans. Such groups as 
satyrs and nymphs, Leda and the swan, Pasiphce and the bull, 
satyrs and she-goats, were abundant. Some of them have been 
found, and exhibit a wonderful artistic skill. All of these were 
daily exposed to the eyes of children and young girls, who, 
as Propertius says, were not allowed to remain novices in any 
infamy. 

Again, though a Horace would use polite expressions in ad- 
dressing Tyndaria or Lalage, the Latin tongue was much freer 
than any modern one. There is not a Latin author of the best 
age in whose writings the coarsest words can not be found. The 
comedies were frightfully obscene, both in ideas and exj)n\ssions. 
A youth or a maiden could not begin to acquire instruction with- 
out meeting words of the grossest meaning. The convenient ad- 
age, Charta non erubesdtj was invented to hide the pruriency of 
authors, and one of the worst puts in the wretched plea that, 
“ though his page is lewd, his life is pure.” It is (juite certain 
that, whatever might have been the effect on the poet, liis readers 
could not but be demoralized by the Icwdncss of liis venwjs. 

Add to these causes of immorality the baths, and a fair case in 
support of Juvenal will be already made out. A young Roman 
girl, with wann southern blood in her veins, who could gaze on 
the unveiled pictures of the loves of Venus, read the shameful 
epigrams of Martial, or the burning love-songs of Catullus, go to 
the baths and sec th^ nudity of scores of men and w^omcn, be 
touched herself by a hundred lewd hands, as well as those of the 
bathers who rubbed her dry and kneaded her limbs — a young 
girl who could withstand such experiences and remain virtuous 
would need, indeed, to be a miracle of principle and strength of 
mind. 

But even then religion and law remained to assail her. She 
could not walk through the streets of Rome without seeing tem- 
ples raised to the honor of Venus, that Venus who was the mother 
of Rome, as the patroness of illicit pleasures. In every field and 
in many a square, statues of PriapiLs, whose enormous indecency 
was his chief characteristic, presented themselves to view, often 
surrounded by pious matrons in quest of favor from the god 
Once a year, at the Lupercalia, she saw young men running 
naked through the streets, armed with thongs with which they 
struck every woman they saw; and she noticed that nuitrons 
courted this flagellation as a means of becoming prolific. What 
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she may have known of the Dioriysia or Saturnalia, the wild 
games in honor of Bacchus, and of those other dissolute festivals 
known as the eves of Venus, which were kept in April, it is not 
easy to say, but there is no reason to believe that these lewd 
scenes were intended only for the vicious, or that they were kept 
a secret. 

When her marriage approached the remains of her modesty 
were effectually destroyed. Before marriage she was led to the 
statue of Mutinus, a nude sitting figure, and made to sit on his 
knee,' tit ejiis pudicitiam prius dam delihasse videtur, TliLs usage 
was so deeply rooted among the Romans that, when Augustus 
destroyed the temple of Mutinus in the Velian ward in conse- 
quence of the immoralities to which it gjive rise, a dozen others 
soon rose to take its place. On the marriage night, statuettes of 
the deities Snbiqm and Prenm hung over the nuptial bed — ut 
subacta a sponso viro nmi se commovmt quum premiiur f- and iu 
the the jealous husband exacted, by measuring the neck 

of his bride, proof to his superstitious mind that she had yielded 
him her virginity,^ 

In the (dder age of the republic it was not considered decent 
for women to recline on couches at table as men did. This, how- 
ever, soon became quite common. Men and women lay together 
on the same couch so close that hardly room for eating was left. 
And this was the custom not only with women of loose morals, 
but with the most respectable matrons. At the feast of Trimal- 
chio, which is the best recital of a Roman dinner we have, the 
wife of th(i host and the wife of Ilabmus both appeared before 
the guests. Ilabinus amused them by seizing his host's wife by 
the feet and throwing her forward so that her dress flew up and 
exposed her knees, and Trimalchio himself did not blush to show 
his preference for a giton in the presence of the company, and to 
throw a cup at his wife’s head when her jealousy led her to re- 
monstrate.^ The voyage of the hero of the Sat} ricon furnishes 
other pictures of the intensely depraved feeling which perv’-aded 
Roman society. The author does not seem to admit the possibil- 
ity of virtue’s existence; all his men and women are equally 
vicious an<l shameless. The open spectacle of the most hideous 

^ Mutinus, enjus immnnibns pudendis horrcntiqne fascino vestras inequitare ma- 
trones Arnobius, t. 132. See also St. Augustine and Lactantius. 

* August. De Ciy. Dei. * Catullus, Epithalam. ; Arnobius, Ate. ciL 

* Petron. Satyr, ii. 68. 
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debauchery only provokes a laugh. If a man declines to accede 
to the propositions wliieli the women are the first to make, it must 
be because ho is a disciple of the aversa Venus^ and whole cities 
are depicted as joining in the hue and cry after the lost f rater of 
a noted riebauchec. 

The which Cicero enumerates among tlie symp- 

toms of corruj^ion in liis time, had become of universal usage. 
It was for tlieni that the cooks of Rome exhausted tlieir art in 
devising the dishes which have puzzled modern gastronomists; 
for them that the rare old wiiu's of Italy were stowed away in 
cellars; for them that Egyptian and Ionian dancing-girls stripped 
thcmsclvt.'S, or donned the nrhula No English words can 

picture the monstrosities which are calmly narrated in the pages 
of Petronius and Martial. Well might Juvenal cry, “Vice has 
culminated.”^ 

It is perhaps difficult to conceive how it could have been oth- 
erwise, considering the examples set by the emperors. 1 1 requi res 
no small research to discover a single character in the long list 
that was not stained tlio grossest habits. Julius Cresar, “the 
bald a<lulten?r,” was commonly said to be “husband of all men’s 
wives."^ Augustus, whose youth had been so dissolute as to sug- 
gest a most contemptuous epigram, employed men in his old age 
to procure inatron.s and maidens, whom these purveyors of impe- 
rial lust examined as though they had been horses at a public 
sale.* T\\q amours of Tiberius in hi.s retreat atCapresc can not be 
described. It will suffice to say there was no invention of infamy 
which he did not patronise ; that no young person of any charms 
was safe from his lust. More than one senator felt that safety re- 
quired he should remove hi.s handsome wife or pretty daughter 
from Rome, for Tiberius wtis ever ready to avenge obstacles with 
death. The sad fate of the beautiful Mallonia, who stabbed her- 
self during a lawsuit which the emperor had instituted against her 
because she refused to comply with his beastly demands, gives a 
picture of the age.® Caligula, who made some changes in the tax 
levied on prostitutes, and established a brothel in the palace, com- 
menced life by debauching his sisters, and ended it by g' ving grand 
dinners, during which he would remove from the room $ny lady 
he pleased, and, after spending a few minutes with her in private, 

^ Petron. Satjr. ii. 70, etc. ^ JoTenal, Sftt. yi. * Snetooiu^ JuL 5h 

* Videeae ut cinedae urbaao di^pto temperat? Suet Aag. 6S, etc. 

* Saetonio^ TiberiuB. 42. 
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return and give an account of the interview for the amusement of 
the company.* Mesaalina so far eclipsed Claudius in depravity 
that the “ profuse debauches** of the former appear, by contrasty 
almost moderate and virtuous.* 

Nero surpassed his predecessors in cynic recklessness. He was 
an habitual frequenter of houses of prostitution. He dined in pub- 
lic at the great circus among a crowd of prostitutes. He founded, 
on the shore of the Gulf of Naples, houses of prostitution, and 
filled them with females, whose dissolute habits were their recom- 
mendation to his notice. The brief sketch of his journeys given 
by Tacitus, and the allusions to his minister of pleasures, Tigel- 
linus, leave no room for doubting that he was a monster of de- 
pravity.* 

Passing over a coarse Galba, a profligate Otho, a beastly Vitel- 
lius, a mean Vespasian, and a dissolute Titus, Domitian revived 
the age of Nero. He seduced his brother’s daughter, and carried 
her away from her husband, bathed habitually in company with a 
band oi prostitutes, and set an example of hideous vice while enact- 
ing severe laws against debauchery. After another interval, Corn- 
modus converted the palace into a house of prostitution. He kept 
in his pay three hundred girls of great beauty, and as many youths, 
and revived his dull senses by the sight of pleasures he could no 
longer share. Like Nero, he violated his sisters ; like him, he as- 
sumed the dress and functions of a female, and gratified the court 
with the spectacle of his marriage to one of his freedmen. Final- 
ly, Elagabalus, whom the historian could only compare to a wild 
beast, surpassed even the most audacious infamies of his predeces- 
sors. It was his pride to have been able to teach even the most 
expert courtesans of Rome something more than they knew; his 
pleasure to wallow among them naked, and to pull down into 
the sink of bestiality in wUch he lived the first officers of the em- 
pire. 

When such was the example set by men in high places, there is 
no need of inquiring farther into the condition of the public mor- 
als. A censor like Tacitus might indignantly reprove, but a Mar- 
tial — and he was, no doubt, a better exponent of public and social 
life than the stem historian— would only laugh, and copy the 
model before him. It may sal^y be asserted that there does not 
exist in any modem language a piece of writing which indicates 

* Soetoniiis, Galigola, 24. * ^ GV^idiiu, 26; JaTenal, Sat rL 

* Tkdtui. Ana. xr. 87-40. 
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SO hopelessly depraved a state of morals as Martial's epigram on 
his wife. 


SECRET DISEASES AT ROME. 

At what period, and where, venereal diseases first made their 
appearance, is a matter of doubt It was long the opinion of the 
faculty that they were of modem origin, and that Europe had de- 
rived them from America, where the sailors of Columbus had 
first contracted them. This opinion does not appear to rest on 
any solid basis, and is now generally rejected. The fact is, that 
the venereal disease prevailed extensively in Europe in the fif- 
teenth eeiitiiry ; but the presumption, from an imposing mass of 
circumstantial evidence, is that it has afflicted humanity from the 
beginning of history. 

Still, it is strange that Greek and Latin authors do not mention 
it. There is a passage in Juvenal in which allusion is made to a 
disgusting disease, which a{>pcars to bear resemblance to venereal 
dist'jisi'. Epigrams of Martial hint at something of the same kind. 
Colsiis describes several discfises of the generative organs, but 
none of thest? authors ascribe the diseases they mention to venere- 
al inkTcourse. 

Celsus prefaces w'hat he says on the subject of this cIjiss of 
maladii'.^i with an apology. Nothing but a sense of duty luis led 
him to allude to mattem so delicate; but he feels that lie ought 
not to allow his country to lose the benefit of his experience, and 
he conceives it to be “desirable to disseminate among the people 
some medical principle.s with regard to a class of diseases which 
are never revealed to any one.” 

After iliis apology, he proceeds to speak of a disease which he 
^alls injlammatio coli\ wliieh soerns to have borne a striking an- 
ilogy to tlie modern Phyimsis. It has been supposed that the 
Elephantidtiis^ wliieb he describes at length, was also of a syphilitic 
;haraK.:tor ; and the symptoms detailed by Arctous, wlio wrote in 
the latter half of the first century, certainly remind the reader of 
KJCondar}’' syphilis; but the best opinion of to-day apju*ars to be 
that the disefises arc distinct and unconnected. 

Women afflicted with secret diseases were called audfimmientcBy 
which explains itself. They prayed to Juno Fluonia for relief, 
ind used the, a$ter atticus by way of medicine. The Greek term 
W this herb being Donhoniion^ whicli the Romans converted into 
Buhmium, that word came to be applied to the disease for which 
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it was given, whether in the case of females or males. Modem 
science has obtained thence the term Bubo. The Romans said 
of a female who communicated a disease to a man, Hxxc te im- 
huhtTuiO 

We find, moreover, in the later writem, allusions to the morbm 
campanas^ the dazorrieiue, the ^ttbigo, etc., which were all secret dis- 
eases of a type, if not syphilitic, strongly resembling it. It must 
be admitUid, however, that no passage in the ancient writers di- 
rectly ascribes these diseases to commerce with prostitutes. 

Roman doctors declined to treat secret diseases. They were 
called b^ the generic term morhtts indecem^ and it was considered 
unbecoming to confess to them or to treat them. Rich men own- 
ed a slave doctor who was in the confidence of the fiimily, and to 
whom such delicate secrets would naturally be confided. But the 
mass of the people were restrained by shame from communicating 
tlicir misfortunes ; as was the case among the Jews, the unhappy 
patient was driven to seclusion as the only remedy. However 
cruel and senseless this practice may have been as regarded the 
sufferer, it was of service to the people, as it prevented, in some 
degree, the spread of contagion. 

Up to the period of the civil wars, and perhaps as late as the 
Christian era, the only physicians at Rome were drug-sellers, en- 
jjhantors, and midwives. The standing of the former may be in- 
ferrc<l from a piissage in Horace, where he classes them with the 
lowest outcasts of Roman society.* The enchanters {sagcp) made 
philtres to produce or impede the sensual appetite. They were 
execrated, and even so amorous a poet as Ovid felt bound to warn 
jwmg girls against the evil effects of the aphrodisi.nts they con- 
cocted.* Midwives also made philtres, and are often confounded 
with the mgu\ The healing science of the three chisses must have 
been small. 

About the reign of Augustus, Greek physicians began to settle 
at Romo. They possessed much theory, and some practical cx- 
perieri(*c, as the Treatise of Cclsus shows, and soon became an im- 
portant class in Roman society. It was not, however, till the 
reign of Nero, that an office of public physician was created. 
Under that emperor, a Greek named Andromachus was appoint- 
ed arch later ^ or court physician, and i 'hiaiii populares wei'c soon 
afterward appointed for the people. They were allowed to re- 
ceive monc^y from the rich, but they were bound, in consideration 
Scaliger. * Horace, Sat. I. 2, 1. ’ Ovid. Remcd. Amor. 
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of various privil^es bestowed on their office, to treat the poor 
gratuitously. They were stationed in every city in the empire. 
Borne had fourteen, besides those attached to the Vestals, the 
Giymnasia, and the court ; other large cities had ten, and so on, 
down to the small towns which had one or two.* From the du- 
ties and privileges of the archiatii, it would appear they were sub- 
ject to the sediles. 

It may seem almost superfluous to add that no careful medical 
reader of the history of Rome under the empire can doubt but 
the archiatii filled no sinecure, and that a large proportion of the 
diseases they treated were directly traceable to prostitution. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE EARLY CHRISTIAN ERA. 

Christian Teachers preach Chastity. — Horrible Punishment of Christian Virgins.*— 
Persecution of Women. — Conversion of Prostitutes. — ^The Gnostics. — The Ascet- 
ics. — Conventual Life. — Opinion of the Fathers on Prostitution. — Tax on Prosti- 
tute*. — Punishment of Prostitutes under the Greek Emperors. 

Perhaps the most marked originality of the Christian doctrine 
was the stress it laid on chastity. It has been well remarked 
that even the most nustere of the pagan moralists recommended 
chastity on economical grounds alone. The apostles exacted it as 
a moral and religious duty. They preached against lewdness as 
fervently as against heathenism. Not one of the epistles contain- 
ed in the New Testament but inveighs, in the strongest language, 
against the vices classed under the generic head of luxury. Nor 
can it be doubted that, under divine Providence, the obvious 
merit of this feature in the new religion exercised a large influ- 
ence in rallying the better class of minds to its support. 

From the first, the Christian communities made a just boast of 
the purity of tlieir morals. Their adversaries met tlnun on tliis 
ground at great disadvantage. It was notorious that the college 
of Vestals had been siLstained with great difficulty. Latterly, it 
had been found necessary to supply vacancies with children, and 
even under the^e circumstances, the number of Vestals buried alive 
bore but a very small proportion to the number who had incur- 
red this dread penalty. Nor could it be denied that the chastity 
^ Dig. 27, 1, 6; Cod. Theodo*. xUi. 3. De Medio, et profess. 
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Df the Eoman virgins was, at best, but partial, the purest among 
them being accustomed to unchaste language and unchaste sights. 
The Christian congregations, on the contrary, contained numbers 
of virgins who had devoted themselves to celibacy for the love of 
Christ. They were modest in their dress, decorous in their man- 
ners, chaste in their speech.* They refused to attend the theatres; 
lived frugally and temperately ; allowed no dancers at their ban- 
quets; used no perfumes, and abstained generally from every 
practice which could endanger their rigorous continence.^ Mar- 
riage among the Christians was a holy institution, whose sole 
end was the procreation of children. It was not to be used, as 
was tlic case too often among the heathen, as a cloak for immoral- 
ities. Christ, they said, permitted marriage, but did not permit 
luxury.® The early fathers imposed severe penitences on forni- 
cation, adultery, and other varieties of sensuality. 

Persecution aided the Church in the great work of purifying 
public morals, uy forcing it to keep in view the Christian distinc- 
tion between moral and physical guilt. At what time it became 
usual to condemn Christian virgins to the brothel it is difficult to 
discover. The practice may have arisen from the hideous custom 
which enjoined the violation of Roman maddens before execution, 
if the existence of such a custom can be assumed on the authority 
of so loose a chronicler as Suetonius.^ However this be, this hor- 
rible refinement of brutality was in use in the time of Marcus Au- 
relius.* Virgins were seized and required to sacrifice to idols. 
Refusing, they were dragged, often naked, through tho streets to 
a brothel, and there abandoned to the lubricity of the populace. 
The piety of the early Christians prompted the belief that on many 
conspicuous occasions tho Almighty had interfered to protect his 
chosen children in this dire calamity.® St. Agnes, having refused 
to sacrifice to Vesta, was said to have been stripped naked by the 
order of the prefect ; but, no sooner had her garments fallen, than 
her hair grew miraculously, and enveloped her as in a shroud. 
Dragged to the brothel, a wonderful light shone from her body, 
and the by-standers, appalled at the sight, instead of offering her 
violence, fell at her knees, till, at last, the prefect’s son, bolder and 
more reckless than tho others, advanced to consummate her sen- 
tence,' and was struck dead at her feet by a thunderbolt’ Th^ 

^ Ambrosius, De Virg. lib. i. Fradentius in Symmach. ; Basil, Inter. 17, reap. 

‘ Cyprian, De Pudici. etc. ’ Clem. Fcedag. ii. 10. * Snoton. Vit Tiber. 

* Tertnl. Apol. * Basil, De yera Virgin. 52. ^ Amhros. Epist. ir. ep. SA 
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dora, a noble lady of Alexandria, was equally undaunted and 
equally faithful to her creed. The judge allowed heu three days 
to deliberate, warning her of the consequences of obstinacy. She 
was lirm, and was led into a house of prostitution. There, in the 
midst of debauched persons of both sexes, she prayed to God for 
help, and the sight of the half-naked virgin bent in fervent prayer 
struck awe into the minds of the people. At last a soldier de- 
clared that he would fulfill the judgment. Thrust into a coll with 
Theodora, he confessed that he was a Christian, dressed her in his 
clothes, and enabled her to escape. He was seized and executed ; 
but the Christian virgin, refusing to purchase her safety at such a 
price, gave lionself up, and died with Ijim.* Similar stories are 
contained in several of the Christian fathers.* 

There is, unhappily, no reason to doubt that in many instances 
the brutal mandate of the pagan judges was rigorously executed, 
and that the faith of many Christian virgins was assailed through 
the channel of their virtue. This appears to have been frequent- 
ly the case during the persecution of Diocletian, when we hear of 
Christian women being suspended naked by one foot, and tortured 
in other savage and infernal ways. The practice led to the clear 
enunciation of the important doctrine of moral chastity, already 
stated by Christ himself in the Gospel. The Eornaiis eould not 
conceive a chaste soul in a body that had endured pollution, and 
hence for Lucretia there was no resource but the poniard. It w'as 
left for St. Augustin, St. Jerome, and the other fathers, to assert 
boldly that the crime lay in the intention and not in the act ; that 
a chaste heart might inhabit a body which brutal force had soiled ; 
and that the Christian virgins whom an infamous judge had sen- 
tenced to the brothel were none the less acceptable servants of God.^ 
The only retaliation attempted by the early Christians was the 
conversion of prostitutes. The works of the fathers contain many 
narratives of remarkable conversions of this character, and a learn- 
ed Jesuit once compiled a voluminous work on the subject. The 
Egyptian Mary was the type of the class. She confessed to Zosi- 
mus that she had spent seventeen years in the practice of prosti- 
tution at Alexandria. Her heart being opened, she took ship for 
Jerusalem, paid her passage by exercising her emailing on board, 
and expiaU d her sins by a life of penitence in the woods of Ju- 

* Ambrose, Epiat. iv. 34. 

‘ See Ruinart, Actes ii. 196; aUo Palladius, Vit. Patr. cap. 148, etc. 

* August, eontr. Jul. 1. iv. ; id. cp. 122, and the other fathera. 
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d80a. She lived, the legend said, forty-seven years in the woods, 
naked and alone, without seeing a man. A chapel was built at 
Paris during the Middle Ages in her honor. The painted win- 
dows, representing her in the exercise of her calling on shipboard, 
were in existence at a very late period.* 

In revenge for the victories of the Christians, the pagans ac- 
cused them of coriiinitting the grossest immoralities. For many 
centuries the early Christian congregations met under circum- 
stances of great difficulty, in secret hiding-places, in catacombs. 
Their religious rites were performed mysteriously. Lights were 
often extinguished to foil the object of spies and iiiforiner.s. These 
peciiliariti(‘s served as the pretext for many obvious calumnies. 
It was commonly believed, even by men of the calibre of Tacitus, 
that the Christian rites bore strong resemblances to those rites of 
Isis which, at an early period of Roman history, had created such 
alarm and horror at Rome. Nor were these calumnies confined 
to the hcatlu::.. In the third and fourth centuries, when sectarian 
rivalries menaced the destruction of the Church, similar accusa- 
tions were freely bandied. That they were wholly unfounded in 
every cas (5 seems difficult to believe, in the face of the clear state- 
ments of such writers as Epiphanes. What the precise doctrines 
of the various sects called Adamites, Cainites, Nicolaites, and some 
subdivisions of Gnostics, may have been, it w’^ere perhaps super- 
fluous now to inquire ; but it seems not unreasonable to suppose 
that, in some instances, men of depraved instincts may have avail- 
ed themselves of the cloak of Christianity to conceal tlie gratifica- 
tion of sensual habits ; or, on the other hand, that minds in a sUite 
of religious exaltation may have stumbled upon impurities in the 
search for tlic state of nature. In comparatively late times we 
have seen, in America as well as Savoy, a few persons of weak 
minds give way to religious enthusiasm in a manner tliat warred 
with public decency. Similar aberrations may have been more 
frequent during the seething era which preceded the establish- 
ment of Christianity, Jind prostitution, in some shape or other, may 
have again become a religious rite in certain deluded or knavish 
sects. Nor was it unnatural, unjust though it certainly was, for 
the heathen to charge Christianity at hirge with the vices of those 
of its followers who worshiped in a state of nudity, and accom- 
panied prayer with promiscuous intercourse.* 

’ Roynaud, Act. Sanct. 

' l^nat. Ep. ad Trail, et ad Philad. ; Clement. Strom. 3 ; Epiphan. H»r. 27; 
Theodor. Hseret. 1.- 5. 
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Even in the bosom of the true Church practices would break 
out from time to time which jarred sadly with the moral theory 
of the Apostles. Many persons of both sexes, under the influence 
of religious enthusiasm, sought relief for their troubled souls in 
solitude, and unwisely attempted to mortify the flesh by practices 
which too often sharpened the appetites. One only needs to read 
the eloquent effusions of St. Jerome to become satisfied that the 
course of life adopted by many early Christian recluses, of both 
sexes, must have led unwittingly to moral aberrations. Young 
men and young women, devoting themselves to a life of seclusion 
in the woods, living like wild beasts, without clothing and with- 
out shame, would naturally revive the system of religious prosti- 
tution in a more or less modified shape. On the other hand, in 
many parts of Europe, Christian churches thought it not unsafe to 
accept the legacies of the heathen religions in the shapes of idols, 
forms, and ceremonies. Saints succeeded to the honors of gods ; 
dances in honor of Venus became dances in honor of the Virgin ; 
statues which were originally intended to represent heathen dei- 
ties were saved from destruction by being adopted as fair repro« 
sentations of Christian saints. Until very recent times there ex- 
isted, in various parts of Europe, statues of Priapus, under the 
name of some saint, retaining the indecency of the idol, and asso- 
ciated with the belief of some simple women that the iir:»gc pos- 
sessed the power assigned it in mythology. Tn processions, dur- 
ing the third and fourth centuries, sacred virgins were se(jn to 
wear round their necks the obscene symbol of the old worship, 
and in places the holy bread retained the shape of the Koman co- 
liphia and siligines. St. John Chrysostom complains that in places 
he designates, women were baptized in a state of nature, without 
even beijig permitted to veil their sex.* A majority of Christian 
teachers, unwilling to deprive the masses of a superstitious con- 
venience afforded them by paganism, allowed them to pray to cer- 
tain saints not only for fertility, but for the removal of impotenc(j 
from husbands and lovers.* 

To these immoral features must be added occasional mstajiecs 
of looseness in conventual life. The preamble of various edicti in 
France and elsewhere leaves no room to doubt that, in several 
instances, immoral persons had assumed the religious garb, and 
collected themselves together in religious communities for the 
purpose of gratifying sensuality. 

* Letter to Innocent I. * Calvin, Tr. Relig. 
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These were the aids Christianity aiforded to prostitution in its 
Various forms. They arc a mere trifle in comparison with the 
obstacles it threw in its way. Independently of the effect pro- 
duced by the moral teaching of St. Paul and the Apostles, the 
rising power of the Church was vigorously exerted to modify the 
legislation both of the Eastern and Western empires on the sub- 
ject of sexual depravities. 

The fathers did not uniformly proscribe prostitution. Saint 
Augustin said, “ Suppress prostitution, and capricious lusts will 
overthrow society.”* Jerome recognized prostitution, and argued 
that, as Mary Magdalene had been saved, so might any prostitute 
who repented.* The canons of the apostles excluded from the 
luiuistry all persons who were convicted of having commerce 
with prostitutes, and excommxmicated those who wore guilty of 
rape, but they passed no general sentence on prostitutes.* But 
the apostolic constitution branded as sinful any sexual intercourse 
qucB non adnibeiar ad generatixmem jiliorum sed iota ad volupUdem 
special,^ The same principle is asserted in various passages of 
the work ; wine being denounced as a provocation to impurity, 
and the faithful arc warned against the society of lewd persons 
{scoTtatores), The Council of Elvira pronounced the penalty of 
excommunication against bawds and prostitutes, but it expressly 
commanded priests to receive at the communion-table prostitutes 
who had married Christians.® St. Augustin conceived that no 
church should admit prostitutes to the altar till they had aban- 
doned the calling.® A similar doctrine was expressed by the 
Council of Toledo. At a later period, as we advance in mediaeval 
history, we find the councils recognizing prostitution, and prosti- 
tutes as a class. In 1431, at the Council of Basle, a holy father 
presented a paper on the subject of prostitution, in which it was 
implied to be the only safeguard of good morals. A century 
later, the Council of Milan took especial pains to identify prosti- 
tutes as a class. They were to wear a distinctive dre^, with no 
ornaments of gold, silver, or silk ; to reside in places expressly 
designated by the bishops, at a distance from cathedrals ; to avoid 
taverns and hostelries. The execution of the decree was intrust- 
ed to the bishops and the civil magistraS s."* 


* Tr. Ord. lib. ii. c. 12. 

* Ep. ad Furiam, ad Fabiolam. See also Lactantiiis, lib. vi. cap. 2S. 

* Gan. 61, 77. * Constit. lib. viii. c. 7. ' * Canons 12, 44. 

* lab. de fid. et oper. c. xi. ^ Const. Milan, tit. 65. de meret. et lenon. 
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The vectigal or tax paid by all persons subsisting by prostitution 
was exacted by the emperors, from Caligula to Theodosius. It 
was usually collected evoiy five years. Zosimus accuses Con- 
stantine of having enlarged and remodeled the tax, but apparent- 
ly without foundation. The early Christians made it a subject 
of reproach to the emperors.' In consequence of their assaults, 
Theodosius abandoned that portion of the law which laid a tax on 
bawds, leaving the tax on prostitutes. The latter was levied as 
rigorously as ever. A contemporary writer describes the imperial 
agents hunting for prostitutes in taverns and houses of prostitu- 
tion, and forcing them to purchase, by payment of the tax, the 
right of pursuing their calling.* At length, in the fifth century, 
prostitution and the tax on prostitutes, or chrymrguron^ were for- 
mally abolished by the Emperor Anastfisius I., and the records 
and rolls’ of the collectors burned. It is said that some time aft- 
erward, the emperor gave out that he had repented of what he 
had done, and desired to sec the chrysargnron re-established. The 
announcement gave great joy to the debauchees, and numbers of 
persons prepared to avail themselves of the re-enactment of the 
law. The emperor let it be known tl)at he desirc^d to have mat- 
ters placed, so far as could be, on their old footing, and would 
therefore desire to collect* as many as possible of the old rolls and 
records. They were gathered together at all parts, and laid at 
the imperial feet. Notice was then given to the people to meet 
at the circus on a given day ; when they were all assembled, the 
whole collection of documents was burned, amid the frantic ap- 
plause of the populace.* 

It has been asserted, however, that the chrysargxirmi was revived 
subsequently, and was levied under Justinian. That h^gislator al- 
tered the old Homan laws regarding prostitution, and relieved 
prostitutes from the ineffiiccable ban of infamy which the repub- 
lican jurisprudence had laid on them. lie permitted the marriage 
of citizens with prastitutes, and encouraged it by his example. 
His own wife, the Empress Theodora, had been a ballet-dancer 
and a prostitute. When she attained the imperial dignity, her 
first thought was of her old companions. She built a magnificent 
oalace-prison on the south shore of the Bosphorus, and in one 
night caused five hundred prostitutes in Constantinople to be seized 
%nd conveyed thither. They were kindly treated; their every 
wish was gratified ; but no man entered their asylum. The ex 
Juitin, Apol. pro Chrust. * Evagrius, llut. Eccl. liv. 3. c. 39. ^ Id. llw 
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peiiment was a complete failure. Most of the girls committed sui- 
cide in their despair, and the remainder soon died of ennui and 
vexation. 

Theodosius had laid heavy penalties on brothel-keepers;* Jus- 
tinian reiterated them, and increased their weight. The seizure 
and prostitution of a girl he punished with death. He who con- 
nived at the prostitution of females was to be expelled from the 
city where he lived, and any person harboring him was to be fined 
one hundred gold pieces. Whatever legislation could effect to 
uproot the system of procurers and public prostitution, Justinian 
did but his laws contain no trace of any harsh policy toward 
prostitutes. Those unfortunate creatures he regarded with an in- 
dulgent humanity, which, for the sake of human nature, one may 
perhaps ascribe to the kindly sympathy of the empress. 
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The Roman accounts of the Gauls represent them as leading 
virtuous lives. Severa matHmonm is the expression of the histo 
rian. This would appear to apply more particularly to the wom- 
en than the men. As is usually the case among semi-civilized 
nations, the Gauls, Germans, Franks, and most of the aboriginal 
nations of Northern Europe imposed upon the women obligations 
of chastity which they did not always accept for themselves. 
Adultery, and, in certain cases, fornication, they punished capital- 
ly ; but, if the early ecclesiastical writers are to be believed, these 
rude warriors were addicted to coarse debaucheries, in which in- 
toxicating liquors and promiscuous inte^v'ourse with females play- 
ed a prominent part. The fe^ts which followed victories in the 
field, or commemorated national anniversaries, bore some resem- 
blance to the Roman cornTnessaivcnies^ though, of course, they lacked 
* Cod. Thcod. lib. xv, tit. 8, Do Icnon. * Novc\. 'vd. L tit. 1, De Icnon. 
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the refinement and the wit which occasionally strove to redeem 
those disgraceful banquets. So far as the females were concern- 
ed, there is no doubt the Eoman writers judged correctly. Wheth- 
er the severity of the climate tempered the ardor of northern sen- 
suality, or the harshness of the law kept the passions in check, the 
female population of Gaul, from the time of the Romaii conquest 
for at least two or three centuries, was undoubtedly virtuous. 
Prostitution was comparatively unknown. An old laW' or usage 
directed that prostitutes should be stoned, but we do not hear of 
this law being carried into effect. 

Simultaneously with the consolidation of the kingdom of the 
Franks, we note that concubinage was an established institution, 
recognized by the law and sanctioned by the Church. All the 
Frank chiefs who could afford the luxury kept harems, or, as they 
were called in that day, gynecea^ peopled by young girls who min- 
istered to their pleasures. The plan, as it appears, bore some re- 
semblance to that which is at present in use in Turkey and some 
other Mohammedan countries. The chief had one lawful and 
proper wife, a sort of sultana valide^ and other wives whose mat- 
rimonial rights were less clearly defined, but still whose condition 
was not necessarily disreputable. How the people lived we are 
not so well qualified to say, but no doubt prostitution prevailed 
to some extent among them, though in all probability the public 
morals were purer than they became toward the tenth and elev- 
enth centuries. 

Perhaps the first authentic legislative notice of prostitution in 
France is to be found in the Capitularies of Charlemagne. That 
monarch, who seems to have seen no mischief in the system of 
gynecea^ was severe upon common prostitution. He directed vul- 
gar prostitutes to be scourged, and a like penalty to be inflicted 
on all who harbored them, kept houses of debauch, or lent their 
assistance to prostitutes or debauchees. In other words, Charle- 
magne treated the same act as a crime among the poor, and as 
an excusable habit among the rich. 

Our information regarding society in the Middle Ages is neces- 
sarily obscure and scanty, but we have enough to learn that im- 
morality prevailed to an alarming degree during the tenth, elev- 
enth, twelfth, and thirteentii centuries. Probably the rich men 
who had their gynecea were the most virtuous class in the nation. 
Most of the kings set an example of loose intercourse with the 
ladies of the court The armies of the time were noted for the 
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ravages they committed among the female population of the coun- 
tries where they were quartered. Both of these classes seem to 
have yielded the palm of debauchery to the clergy. It is a fact 
well known to antiquaries, though visual evidence of it is becoming 
scarce, that most of the great works of Gothic architecture which 
date from this period were profusely adorned with lewd sculp- 
tures whose subjects were taken from the religious orders. In 
one place a monk was represented in carnal connection with a 
female devotee. In others wore seen an abbot engaged with 
nuns, a naked nun worried by monkeys, youthful penitents un- 
dergoing flagellation at the hands of their confessor, lady abbesses 
otfering hospitality to well-proportioned strangers, etc., etc. These 
obscene works of art formerly encumbered the doors, windows, 
arches, and niches of many of tlic finest Gothic catliedrals in 
France. Modesty has latclj" insisted on their removal, but many 
of the works themselves have been rescued from destruction by 
the ^ antiquaries, and it is believed some have still escaped 
the icoTioclastic hand of the modern Church. When such was 
the condition of the clergy, and such the notoriety of that condi- 
tion, it would be unjustifiable to expect purity of morals among 
the people. 

Louis VI IT. made an effort to regulate prostitution. It proved 
fruitless, and it was left to the next king of the same name, Louis 
IX., to make the first serious endeavor to check the juogi'css of 
the evil ill Franc(\ Ilis edict, which dates from 1254, directed 
that all prostitutes, and j)ersons making a living indirectly out 
of prostitution, such as brothel -keepem and procurer-', should be 
forthwith exiled from the kingdom. It was partially put in force. 
A large number of unfortunate females were seized, and impris- 
oned or sent across the frontier. Severe punishments wore in- 
flicted on those who returned to the city of Paris afUT their ex- 
pulsion. A [)aiiic seizc l the customers of brothels, and for a few 
months public decency was restored. But the inevitable conse- 
quences of the arbitrary decree of the king soon began to l>e felt. 
Though the officers of justice had forcibly confined in establish- 
ments resembling ilagdalcn hospitals a large proportion of the 
most notorious prostitutes, and exiled many more, others arose to 
take their places. A clandestine traffic succeeded to die former open 
ddbandvery^ and in the dark the evils of the disease were necessa- 
rily aggravated. More than that, as has usually been the case 
when prostitution has been violently and suddenly suppressed, 
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the number of virtuous women became less, and corruption in- 
vaded the family circle. Tradesmen complained that since the 
passa^ of the ordinance they found it imj)ossible to guard the 
virtue of their wives and daughters against the enterprises of the 
military and the students. 

At last, complaints of the evil effects of the ordinance became 
so general and so pressing that, after a lapse of two years, it was 
repealed. A new royal decree re-established prostitution under 
rules which, though not particularly enlightened or humane, still 
placed it on a sounder footing than it had occupied before the 
royal attention had been directed to the subject. Prostitutes 
were forbidden to live in certain parts of the city of Paiis, were 
not allowed to wear jewelry or fine stul&, and were placed under 
the direct supervision of a police magistrate, whose official or 
popular title was Le roi des rihauds (the king OjT ribaldry). The 
duties of this officer appear to have been analogous to those of 
the Roman sediles who had charge of prostitution. He was em- 
powered to arrest and confine females who infringed the law, 
either in their dress, their domicil, or their behavior. It was aft- 
erward urged against the maintenance of the office of Roi des 
ribands that it was usually filled by reckless, depraved men, who 
discharged its duties more in view of their private interests and 
the gratification of their sensuality than from regard to the public 
morals. Instances of gross tyranny were proved against them, 
and, in the absence of evidence to show that their appointment 
had been beneficial to the public, but little regret was felt when 
the office wjis abolished by Francis I. 

To return to Louis IX. In his old age he repented of what he 
had done, and returned to the spirit of his early ordinance. In 
his instructions to his son and successor, he adjured him to remove 
firom his country the shameful stain of j^rostitution, and indicated 
plainly enough that the best mode of attaining that end would be 
by re-cnacting the ordinance of 1264. Philip dutifully fulfilled 
his Other’s request. Prostitution was again declared a legal mis- 
demeanor, and a formidable array of penalties was again brought 
to bear against offending females and their accomplices. But, like 
many a legislative act in more modem times, Philip’s ordinance 
was too obviously at variance with public policy and popular sen- 
timent to be carried into effect. It was quietly allowed to remain 
a dead letter, an^, with probably few exceptions, the prostitutes 
of Paris pursued their calling unmolested. 
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A few years afterward, its nullification was authoritatively sane- 
tioned by fresh sumptuary laws. A royal edict directed courte- 
sans to wear a shoulder-laiot of a particular color as a badge of 
their calling. The whole force of the government was rallied to 
enforce this rule, and also those which had been enacted by Louis 
IX. The records of the court contain innumerable reports of the 
arrests of prostitutes for violating these enactments. When they 
had taken up their abode in a prohibited street, they were im- 
prisoned and dislodged ; when their offense was wearing unlaw- 
ful garments or jewelry, the forbidden objects were seized and 
sold, the constable apparently sharing the proceeds of the sale. 
Piinjxs and procurers were dealt with more severely. As usual, 
tlie statute-book contained a variety of conflicting enactments on 
this subject, and menaced them with all kinds of penalties, from 
burning alive to fine and imprisonment. It appears beyond a 
doubt that, during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, several 
notorio*is procuresses were burned alive at Paris, Others were 
put in the pillory ; were scourged, and had their ears cropped ; 
while many of the richer class escaped with a fine. There are 
records of cases in which the procuress was exposed naked to the 
insults of the mob for a whole day, and toward evening the hair 
on her body was burned off with a flaming torch. Others again 
were chased through the city in a state of nudity, and pelted with 
stones. These barbarous penalties appear to have been very much 
to the taste of the people. Procuresses have always been an odi- 
ous class, and it is not surprising to find that the punishment of a 
notorious wretch of the class was observed as a joyo\is holiday by 
the populace of the French capital. On the other hand, the pros- 
titutes themselves were often subjects of public sympathy. 

Peculiar reasons operated at this period to produce a favorable 
sentiment with regard to prostitutes. The horrible depravities of 
the Templars were becoming known. Society was horror-struck 
at the symptom of a revival of the worst vice of the ancients. 
There have been, as is known, ingenious and eloquent efforts 
made, in comparatively recent times, to throw a veil over the cor- 
ruptions of the Templars, and to prove that they fell victims to 
^oyal jealousy, but the argument is not sustained by the facts. 
Documents on whose authenticity and credibility no possible sus- 
picion can be cast, establish incontrovertibly that the sect of the 
Templars was tainted with unnatural vices, and that one of the 
chief secrets of its maintenance was the facility it afforded to de- 

G 
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based men for the gratification of monstrous propensities. That 
this was the opinion which prevailed in Paris at the time of 
the outburst which finally led to the suppression of the order, 
there is no room to question. It is easy to understand how 
the, horror such discoveries must have awakened would lead 
men to entertain more lenient views with regard to a vice which 
had at least the merit of being in conformity with natural in- 
stinct. 

Thus far of Paris only. During the Middle Ages, as is well 
known, most of the provinces of France wei*e self-governing com- 
munities, which administered their own affairs, and received no 
police regulations from the crown. A complete examination of 
the subject throughout France would therefore involve as many 
histories as there were provinces. Our space, of course, forbids 
any thing of the kind, and we can only glance at leading divis- 
ions. 

Most of the northern people had adopted, partly from the old 
Germanic constitutions and partly from the Roman law, severe 
provisions against prostitution, but they were nowhere, appar- 
ently, put in force. Occasionally a notorious brothel-keeper or 
profbssional procuress was severely punished, but prostitutes were 
rarely molested. In the north and west of France, indeed, toler- 
ation was obviously the natural policy, for we arc not led Lu be- 
lieve that in that section of country the evil was ever carried to 
great excess. In Norman'dy, Brittany, Picardy, and the great 
northern aiui western provinces, a virtuous simplicity was the rule 
of life among the peasants, and even the cities did not present any 
striking eontnist. In many provinces, usage, not fortified by the 
text of any custom, allowed the seigneur to levy toll upon prosti- 
tutes exercising their calling within the limits of his Jurisdiction. 
Some old titles and records refer to this practice. One sets down 
the tax paid by each prostitute at four deniers to the seigneur. 
Others intimate that the tax may be paid in money or in kitid, at 
the option of the seigneur. In mjmy seigniories this singular tox 
was regarded with the contempt it deserved. 

In the soiith of France we meet with a different spectacle. 
There prostitution had long been a deeply-seated feature of so- 
ciety. The warm passions of the southerners required a vent, 
and, in the absence of some safety-valve, it was obvious to all that 
the ungovernable lusts of the men would soon kindle the inflam- 
mable passions of the dark southern women. Public houses of 
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prostitution were therefore established in three of the largest cities 
of the south — Toulouse, Avignon, and Montpellier. 

That of Toulouse was established by royal charter, which de- 
clared that the profits of the enterprise should be shared equally 
by the city and the University. The building appropriated for 
the purpose was large and commodious, bearing the name of the 
Grand Ahbaye. In it were lodged not only the lesident prosti- 
tutes of the city, but any loose women who traveled that way, 
and desired to exercise their impure calling. It would appear 
that they received a salary from the city, and that the fees exact- 
ed from the customers were divided between the two public bodies 
to which the enterprise was granted. They were obliged to wear 
white scarfs and white ribbons or cords on one of their arms, as a 
badge of their calling. 

When the unfortunate monarch Charles VI. visited Toulouse, 
the prostitutes of the Abbaye met him in a body, and presented 
an address. The king received them graciously, and promised to 
grant them whatever largess they should request. They begged 
to be released from the duty of wearing the white badges, and the 
king, faithful to his promise, granted the boon. A royal declara- 
tion specially exempted them from the old rule.^ But the people 
of Toulouse, no doubt irritated by the want of some distinguishing 
mark between their wives and daughters and the “ foolish wom- 
en,” by common consent mobbed the prostitutes v/ho availed 
themselves of the king’s ordinance. None of them could venture 
to appear in public without being liable to insult, and even bodily 
injury. Ilesolutely bent on carrying thei:* point, the wc'ir.en shut 
themselves up in the Abbaye, and did tlieir best 1o keep vuistom- 
ei*s at a distance. Their calculation was jusi ; the city and the 
University soon f»dt the effects of the diminution of visitors at the 
Abbaye. Tlie corporation appealed to ihe king; and when, dur- 
ing the disorders which distracted Franexi at that time, Charles 
VTI, visited Toulouse, a formal petition was presented to him by 
the capiUmf.% praying that he would take such steps as liis wisdom 
might seem fit to mediaU'. between the prostitutes and the people, 
and restore to the Abbaye its former prosperity. Tlic king acted 
with energ)\ lie denounced the assailants of the prostitutes in 
the severt'st language, and planted his owt. royal jkurs de Us over 
the door of the Abbaye as a protection to the occupants.^ But 
the people did not respect the royal arms any more than they did 
* Ordonn. dos Rois de France, vu. 327. * Ibid. xiii. 75. 
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the “foolish women.” On the contraiy, assaults on the Abbaje 
became more numerous than ever. The prostitutes complained 
incessantly of having sufibred violence at the hands of wild youths 
who refused to pay for their pleasures; and the civic authorities 
proving incompetent to check the disorder, the prostitutes found 
themselves compelled to seek refuge in a new part of the city, 
where, it is to be presumed, they enlisted adequate support among 
their own individual acquaintances. For a hundred years they 
inhabited their new domicil in peace and quiet. The University 
then dislodging them in order to occupy the spot, the city built 
them a now abbaye beyond the precincts of the respectable wards. 
It was called the Chateau vert^ and ita fame and profits equaled 
that of the old abbaye. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century the city yielded to 
the scruples of some moralists of the day, and ceded the revenues 
of the Chateau vert to the hospitals ; but the grant being made 
on condition that the hospitals should receive and cure all females 
attacked by venereal disease, it was found, after six years’ trial, 
that it cost more than it yielded. The hospitals surrendered the 
chateau to the city. It happened, just at this time, that many 
eminent philosophers and economists were advocating a return to 
the old ecclesiastical policy of suppressing prostitution altogether. 
After a discussion which lasted several years, the city of Toulouse 
adopted these views, and closed the Chateau vert. A magistrate, 
high in authority, left on record his protest against this course^ 
founded on the scenes of immorality he had himself witnessed in 
the suburb's, and the country in the neighborhood of Toulouse ; 
but the city authorities adhered to their opinion, and contented 
themselves with arresting some of the most shameless of the free 
prostitutes.' From that time forth, prostitution at Toulouse was 
subject to the same rules as in the rest of France. 

The history of prostitution at Montpellier was analogous. At 
an early period, the monopoly which the crown had gratited to 
the city being farmed out to individuals, fell into the hands of 
two bankers, in whose family it remained for several generations. 
During their tenure, a brothel was established in the city by a 
speculator of the day, but the holders of the monopoly prosecuted 
him, and obtained a perpetual injunction restraining him from 
lodging or harboring prostitutes. 

At Avignon prostitution was legalized by Jane of Naples just 
1 Anil, de la Ville da TouIoqsq, par Lafaille, il. 189, 199, 280. 
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before the cession of the city to the Pope. The ordinance estab- 
lishing a public brothel seems to have been drawn with care, and, 
though doubts have lately been thrown on its authenticity, they 
are not so well founded as to justify its rejection. Prostit^ites 
were ordered to live in the brothel. They were bound to wear a 
red shoulder-knot as a badge of their calling. The brothel was 
to be visited weekly by the bailli and a “ barber,” the latter of 
whom was to examine the girls, and confine separately all who 
seemed infected. No Jew was allowfid to enter the brothel on 
any pretext. Its doors were to be closed on saints’ days, and 
special regulations guarded against the prevalence of scenes of 
riot and disorder.^ 

This ordinance seems to have remained in force during the 
whole occupation of Avignon by the Popes, and its penalties 
were occasionally inflicted on offenders. But if Petrarch and 
other contemporary writers are to be believed, the city was none 
the less a refuge for debauchees, and a scandal to Christendom. 
Petrarch cocnpiains that it was far more depraved than old Home, 
and a popular proverb confirms, at least in part, his opinion.* 

There were, however, in some southern provinces, severe laws 
against prostitution, although some of the penalties seem to have 
been framed as much with the view of stimulating as of repress* 
ing the passions. In one or two cities we find accounts of prosti- 
tutes and their customers being forced to walk naked through the 
streets by way of expiation. In others, the punishment of the 
iron cage was inflicted on pimps and procuresses. When a pro- 
curess had rendered herself particularly obnoxious, she was seized, 
stripped naked, and dragged in the midst of a great crowd to the 
water’s side. There she was thrust into an iron cage, in which 
she was forced to kneel. When the cage door was closed, she was 
thrown into the river, and allowed to remain under water long 
enough to produce temporary suffocation. This shocking punish- 
ment was repeated several times. 

A potent influence over the morals of the southern people, the 
higher classes at least, was exercised by the institution of chivalry. 
It was of the essence of that institution to promote spiritual at the 
expense of sensual gratification. The chevalier adored his mif 

^ Aitnic, De morh, vmer, 
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tress in secret for years, without even venturing to breathe hei 
name. For years he carried a scarf or a ribbon in her honor 
through battle-scenes and dangers of every kind, happy when, 
after a lustrum spent in sighs and hopes, the charmer condescend- 
ed to reward his fidelity with a gracious smile. It is evident that 
sexual intercourse must have b^n rare among people who set so 
high a value on the merest compliments and slightest tokens of 
affection ; nor can there be any question but the effect of chivalry 
was to impart a high tone to the feelings and language of society, 
and to soften the manners of all who came within its influence. 

If, on the other hand, we glance at the literature which flour- 
ished in France during the period of the revival of learning, we 
can not but infer that the morals of the people at large were not 
pure. During the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, 
the standard reading of the educated classes among the French 
was the celebrated Roman cfe la Rose^ a work of remarkable talent, 
but, at the same time, distinguished by a cynic vein of philosophy 
and a singular obscenity of language. No portion of that work 
was wholly free from lewd expressions, and it would be impossi- 
ble to quote fifty lines of it to-day in a modem language. The 
doctrine of the author with reganl to women was insulting and 
cynical.* They were uniformly depicted as being restrained only 
by legal difficulties from giving way to the loosest passions ; and 
all men, in like manner, were painted as seducers, adulterers, and 
violators of young girls. Such was the reading of the best soci- 
ety in France. The Roman de la Rase was to them what Shaks- 
pcare is to us. 

Nor was it alone of its kind. Of the works which that age has 
bequeathed to us, nearly all are tainted with the same grossness 
of language and pruriency of idea. All, or nearly all, breathe the 
air of the brothel. It was rather a matter of boasting than of 
shame with the authors, Villon and Regnier seem to plume 
thein.selves on their familiarity with scenes of debauch, and their 
extensive acquaintance among the prostitute class. The best of 
their works are descriptions of episodes of dissipation ; their most 
lively sketches have prostitutes, or their fortunes, or their dis- 
ease's, for the themes. They seemed to fancy they were imitating 
Horace when they borrowed his most odious blemishes. Some of 
them were actors as well as poets, and used the machineiy of the 

** Toutai 00 fAiti, 
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stage to disaeminjite their lewd compositions. Though it was still 
unusual, or even unlawful, for women to appear on the stage in 
their time, the boys who played female parts were well drilled to 
the business, and the performances which delighted the towns and 
villages of France fell but little short, in point of grossness, of the 
theatrical enormities of the imperial era at Rome. 

One may form some id(\a of tlie popularity of erotic litirature 
at this period in France from tlie amazing vocabulary of erotic 
terms which is gathered from the works of Rabelais, Beroald do 
Vcrville, Regnier, Brautomc, and their contemporaries. There 
was not a form of lewdiiess for which an appropriate name had 
not b(‘(m invented ; and as to the ordinary acts and instruments of 
prostitution, a dictionary of synonyms might have been compiled 
without embracing all of them. Monsieur Dufour, in his consci- 
entious work, mis a couple of pagers with the mere words that 
were employed to express the act of fornication. 

Many likewise in<lieaic a loose state of morals. The 

history of the incubes and succuhes^ tilling some space in every 
treatise on demonology, is a most curious feature of the morals 
of the day. The existence of dcinons who made a practice of 
assailing the virtue of girls and boys w'iis admitted by some of the 
fathers of the Church,* wdio (quoted the words of GenesLs in sup- 
port of the singular doctrine. They were of two kinds: imubt, 
from the Latin inmbarc, tnale demons who Jissiiiled the chjustity 
of girls; and s-arcubiPy female demons who robbed boys of their 
innocence. The old chionicles arc full of accounts of the mis- 
chievous deeds of thesii evil spirits. As might be expected, the 
incuhi were more numerous and more enterprising than the sue- 
evhoe. For one boy who confessed that a female demon had at- 
tacked him in his sle<?p, and compelled him to minister to her 
sensuality, there were a score of girls w^ho furnished very tolerable 
evidence of having yielded their virginity to creatures of the male 
gender, who, they were satisfied, could be none other than devils. 
The ecclesiastical writers of the period have preserved a number 
of scandalous stories of the kind, which were so well credited that 
Pope Innocent VIIL felt impelled to issue a bull on the subject, 
and provide the faithful with an efficacious formula of exorcism. 

Females, most of whom appeared to Ue nuns, confessed that 
they had been subject to the scandalous visits of the demons for 
long periods of time, and that neither fasting, nor prayer, nor 
* St. August, per amt, ; St John Cbrysost Horn. 22, sop. Gene. 
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spiritual exercise could release tlicin from the hated plague; 
Some girls were brouglit to admit a similar intercourse, and were 
burnt at the stake.* as partakers of the nature of sorceresses.' 
Married woruen made similar confessions. They stated that they 
were able to atlinn liiat iutcreoui*se with demons was extremely 
painful ; that their frigid nature, combined with their monstrous 
proj)ortions, ivndercd their society a severe affliction, independ- 
ently of the sin. It wiis noticed tliat the women, married or 
single, who applied to the ecclesiastkial authorities for relief from 
this curious form t f torment were almost invariably 3 "oung and 
pretty. 

In tlie year 1637 a public discussion took place at Paris on the 
question, Whether there exist and mculi and whether 

they can procreate their sjjecies? Thi^ discaission was long and 
elaborate. It was eondiKacd by a bcKly of leanic,d doctors, in 
presence of a large audience, composed partly of ladies; and 
while the judgment of the tribunal appeared to in tlie nega- 
tive, it was not so emphatic as to settle the question.^ Kv(*u a 
century later, when one of the royal ph} .sicians undertook to 
explode the theory of lewd demons, and to prove tiuit girls had 
endeavorfid to conceal their interc»mrse with lovers by attributing 
to them a devilish character, the public was not coiivincxid, and 
the tucuhi were not left without believers. The laws still pro- 
nounced the peiudty of death against all persons, male or female, 
who had commerce with demons. 

Another prejctice which was brought to a close about the same 
time was entitled f^e sabat des sorciers^^^ the witches’ vigil. It 
appears that, at the earliest times of which wc have cany record, 
the inhabitants of France and Germany were in the habit of fre- 
quenting nocturnal assemblies in which witchcraft was believed 
or pretended to occupy a prominent place. In the thirteenth 
century they were denounced by Pope Gregory IX.,® who wa>=' 
satisfied that the devil had to do with them, and that their prime 
object was the gratification of sensuality. His bull did not attain 
its object. The witches’ meetings were still held, or believed to 
have been held throughout the fourteenth, fifteenth, and part of 
the sixteenth centuries. The popular belief was that the persons 
in league with witches anointed their bodies with magical oint- 

* Bodin, Demonomanie. 
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ment, bestrode a broom, and were forthwith c«arried through the 
air to the place of meeting; that SatiiiL was present at the cere- 
mony in the form of a huge he-goat, and received the homage of 
the witches and their proselytes ; that songs and dances followed 
next in order, and that the whole perfori nance was closed with a 
scene of promiscuous debauchery.^ The Inquisition took the 
matter in hand, and obtained affidavits from several females 
averring that they had had commerce with demons on these occa- 
sions, and relating with singular crudity the peculiar sensations 
they experienced.^ On the strength of this evidence prosecutions 
were instituted, and many pei’sons were condemned and exe- 
cuted. 

It has been usual in modem times to regard the persecution of 
the witches as a proof of the barbarous intolerance of the ancient 
Chui’ch ; but, in truth, a careful examination of the evidence leaves 
no room" for doubting that witchcraft was only the cloak of real 
vices, ilusu t*f die persons who were burned in France as sorcer- 
ers had really used the popular belief iii magic to hide their own 
debaucheries, and had succeeded in depraving large numbers of 
youth of both sexes. It was stated by a tlieological writer of the 
time of Francis L, that in his day there were one hundred thou- 
sand persons sold to Satan in Fraiure.^ Allowing for some exag- 
geration, it must still be infeiTed from this statement that tliis form 
of prostitution had assumed alanning proportions. Nor is there 
any good reason for doubting but priests and other persons of lewd 
propensities turned the simplicity of the village girls to account 
in very many instances, and richly eona'd the severe penalty that 
was inflicted upon them by the arm of t! e Church. The vigil, or 
sabat^ disappears from history during the. sixii^enth cor tury. That 
it had been for some time before its extinct ion a haunt of debau- 
chees and a fertile source of prostitutiun, liic writers on demon- 
ology and the old chroniclers establisli ineontrovertibly. 

Other aids to prostitution were obtiiined from the very ranks 
of the Church. During the Middle Ag('s numbers of strange sects 
appeared, many of which relied for success on the favor they al- 
lowed to sensuality. At the present day it is not easy to determ- 
ine what proportion of the stories that an^ u print respecting many 
of these sects were the fruit of sectarian jealousy on the part of 
their rivals ; some of them were doubtless calumniated, but there 

' Bodin, Demonomanic. * Nicolai Rennj. 
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are otihen about wbose character and practices there is no room 
for controversy. I^e Flagellants, for instance, who counted eight 
hundred thousand proselytes in France in the fourteenth century, 
were unquestionably depraved. They marched in procession, men 
and women togetber, through the cities of France, each member 
of the society using the whip freely on the bare back of ^e per- 
son before him ; and at night they assembled in country phu»8, 
and proceeded to more serious flagellations. The opinion of 
learned persons ascribed erotic effects to these flagellations, it be- 
ing said, tpparcntly with truth, that when the flagellants had ex- 
cited their senses by their discipline, they gave way to frantic de- 
bauchery. However this be, it is plain that the spectacle of naked 
men and women marching in procession and scourging one an- 
other can not but have been provocative of prostitution.* 

Another similar sect was the Adamites, who argued that nudity 
was the law of nature, and that clothes were an abomination in the 
sight of God. It is said that, at first, the Adamites insisted on 
nudity only during their religious exercises, and that their prose- 
lytes stripped themselves within the place of worship ; but one, 
^card, who became a leading authority in the sect, took the 
ground that their principles should be carried out boldly in the 
&ce of the world. He and his followers, male and female, accord- 
ingly appeared in the streets in the costiune in which they were 
born. The Inquisition very properly laid hands on them, pun- 
ished some, imd exiled the others.* 

A.gain: if w.e pass from individual accidents to the state of so- 
ciety at large, we shall find many features that can not have been 
aids to virtue. Allusion has already been made to the obscene 
character of much of the early poetry of France, and to the ex- 
cessive grossness of those works especially which obtained, and 
perhaps deserved, the widest popul^ty. Many of the customs 
of tiie day were equally adverse to sound morals. To cite one 
by way of example : On the Jour dea Irmocenis, which fell on the 
28th December, men were allowed to invade the bed-chamben 
of girls, and, if they could find them in bed, to administer the 
chastisement whidi used to be common in schools. Hence axoeip 
the proverbial expression, Dormer lea imocenia A qrtdqiitm, whic|i 
meant to birch a person on the bare skin. No doubt the ora 
chioniclerB were justified in saying that when the girl was worth 

' BoilaMi,Hift.tenaadlaiiti: Fie da I* Mimiddle, Tr. eontn WABtroktpM^ 
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the trouble, tbe invader of the chamber was not satisfied with in* 
dieting a chastisement.* 

Marriages were attended with ceremonies &r grosser than any 
that were practiced in Borne. It was not only decorous, it was 
&8hionable, both tor men and women, to spy out the bed*chambet 
of the newly-wedded couple, and the fortunate man or girl whd 
had contrived to see the interior of the room through a chink in 
the wall or a hole in the door was loudly applauded when the re- 
sult of his or her discoveries was made known.* The invention 
of bridal chambers is therefore not original in America, as some 
have supposed. 

Strange to say, neither the lewdness of the poets nor the gross* 
ness of the soci^ habits of the times strikes one as more singular 
than the tone of the sermons which were delivered in Paris at the 
same period. One of the most famous preachers of the day was 
Maillard, who rose to eminence under Louis XL His sermons on 
the luxury and corruptions of the times were very popular. We 
find him cursing the “ burgrases” who, for the sake of gain, let 
their houses to prostitutes : “ VvMs vivere de posterioribm meretri^ 
am,” he cries, indignantly. He denounces with extraordinary 
virulence the “crimes of impudicity- which are committed in 
churches,” and which “ the pillars and nave would denounce, if 
they had eyes and a voice.” He did not spare his congregation. 
Turning fiercely to the women who sat before him, he apostro- 
phized them: “Dicatis, vos, mulieres, posuistis, posuistis filias ad 
peccandum? vos, mulieres, per vestros traitus impudiss, provocas- 
tis alios ad peccandum ? Et vos, maquerellte, quid dicitis ?” He 
thunders against this latter class, the procuresses, who ought, he 
says, to be burned at the stake, especially when, as is often the 
case, they ate both the mothers and the venders of their daugh- 
ters. Words fail him to denounce the intercourse of abandoned 
women with ecclesiastics; he invokes the divine wrath upon those 
of his congregation quae dant corpus curialibus, monacMs, pr&byte^ 
TK. Both he and other famous preachers of the day pronounced 
maledictions upon lewd convents, which some of them say are 
mere seraglios for the bishops and monks, where every abomina- 
tion is practiced. 

It was estimated that at this time, say the fifteenth century, 

^ Lenglet^ Dnfresnoj sur Maiot, ili 97$ RIchelet’a Diet. 
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when Paris was comparaliTelj a snmll city, it contained five to 
six thousand prostitutes, who were said by an Italian to be &r 
more beautiful and attractive than any prostitutes he had seen 
elsewhera 
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The memoranda we have already given will enable the reader 
to form an idea of the state of society at large. It remains to say 
something of the court, which, in some respects, was France. 

From Louis IX. to Charles Y. inclusive, it is said that the kings 
d France set no example of debaucheiy, and ^ the court rath- 
er encouraged virtue tW vice. When the siAets-in-law of Philip 
the Handsome scandalized Paris by their loose life in the Tour de 
Nesle, into which they wetfi said to make a practice of inveigling 
student^ whom they assassinated when their lubricity was sati- 
ated, the king had them brought to punishment and dealt with as 
though th,e popular scandal was well founded in fact When 
Charles VL ascended the throne the scene changed. This UDfo^ 
tunate numarch was not only himself weak and depraved, but his 
wife, Isabel of Bavaria, was more vicious slill The pair encour- 
aged eveiy practice that could shodc modesty or outrage decency. 
The queen lived almost openly with her lover, the Duke of C^- 
leans. The king, so long as he retained his reason, was a leading 
actor in the scan^ous masquerades of the court, and narrowly es- 
ct^ loring his life on one occaoon when he disguised himself 
as a devil, and danced immodestly before the ladies of the court 
Bound his loins, as round those of his fellow-demons, a soii of 
girdle tow had beat fostened, and all the masqueradeis Yere 
chained together. In the midst of their dances, some foolish pe^ 
son threw a lighted torch at them. Their girdles took fire, and 
all were burned to death except the king, whom the Duchess of 
Berri saved ly courageously raising her drirts and throwing them 
over the burning monarch. 
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Charles had had many mistresses in his youth. When he went 
mad, the physimans directed the queen to refhse to discharge her 
conjugal duly. Charles had enough of his former nature left to 
resent this privation. He even employed force, and succeeded at 
last in compelling his wife to resume her place in the royal couch. 
She contrived, however, to deiroud him by hiring a pretty girl to 
take her place. It is said Charles never detected the fraud. His 
wife, meanwhile, gave the reins to her loose passions, and was 
known to have had at least a score of lovers. 

A very striking picture of the manners of the time is afforded 
by the story of Agnes Sorel. She was, as is known, the mistress 
of Charles VIL, a lady of good femily, and, otherwise than as the 
king’s mistress, of spotless reputation. Her influence over the 
king she used for the best of purposes. It was she who roused 
him to make the efforts which eventually expelled the foreigner 
from France. Her private character was laudable : she was ami* 
able, genevas, kind, and true ; yet when she visited Paris in com* 
pany with the king, the crowd followed her whenever she appear* 
ad in the streets, insulting her, and calling her a prostitute in the 
grossest terms. The king lived with her eighteen years, but nev- 
er ventured to acknowledge her publicly as his mistress. Of the 
four daughters she bore him, thi^ only were legitimated by his 
suooeasor. 

Louis XI. had a seraglio and a colony of bastards before he be- 
came king, nor did he alter his mode of life when he assumed con- 
trol of the kingdom. His fevorites were usually chosen from the 
lowest class of his subjects, many of whom had gone through an 
apprenticeship for the king’s service in the houses of prostitution 
of the capital. Louis never pretended to bear them any affection ; 
he used ^em as he used the men of letters who composed for his 
diversion the lewd tales which have reached us. 

Charles VIIL appears to have been more virtuous than his pred- 
ecessors, though, of course, he did not pique himself upon any con- 
jugal fidelity. A story is told which reflects cre^t upon his 
character. It is said that during his campaign in Italy, when he 
retired to his chamber one evening, he found there a young girl 
of marvelous beauty in a state of complete d^abill4. She was 
kneeling and in tears when the king entered. On Charles inquir- 
ing the cause of her sorrow, she confessed that her parents had 
sold her to the king’s valet for the use of his majesty, and con- 
jured Charles to spare her. The king was touched by her dis* 
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tresB. He inquiied into the fiusta, and, finding that th^ irere aa 
dke stated, and, fiuther, that she was betrothed to a youth of the 
neighborhood, he sent for him and married tiie young couple 
forthwitL 

It appears certain that Charles’s death was caused by his indis* 
ereet commerce with the sex. AU the chroniclers state that he 
fell a victim to the indulgence of his passions, being fiail of body 
and of feeble constitalaoa. 

The court of Louis XII. was purer than that of his predecessors, 
■owing to the austere virtue of the queen. Louis himself bad shared 
the profligacies of his fiunily in his youdi,but, on becoming king, 
he allowed his wife to regulate his household according to her 
principles. For the first time for many years, say the old chron- 
iclers, prostitution was banished from court. 

We shall have something to say of Frands 1. in connection with 
syphilis, of which he was a conspicuous and an early victim. At 
toe age of eighteen his mother stated that he had been punished 
where he sinned. The misfortune did not operate as a warning. 
His life was notoriously dissolute at a time when profligacy was 
so much the rule that it was hardly likely to be noticed. Bran- 
tome asserts positively' that his expedition to Italy was prompted 
by toe desire to make acquaintance with a courtesan of Milan 
whose charms Admiral Bonnivet hra extolled. Previous to his 
time, it seems, there had always been attached to the court a body 
of prostitute for the use of the courtiers. Francis suppressed this 
body, and wstoally invited the ladie of toe court to take their 
place. Brantome reviews this poli( 7 , and while he praises it in 
view of the “joyous pastime’’ to which it led, he is bound to ac- 
knowledge that it produced the gretet immorality ever known 
in Frane. The ladie of toe town followed the example of those 
of the court, and but little we wanting but that every woman in 
Frane became a pretitute. 

It we the custom during this reign for the king to invite all 
Ids eurtiers and their wives and daughters to lodge at the royal 
palace from time to time. The ladie had apartments by thefn- 
wlve, and to each room the king bad a key. We are assu^ 
that toe hebands, tothes, and brothers of ladie who refused ' to 
. submit to the royal demands had but littie chane of retaintog 
toeir <^loe8. If to^ had been guilty of maladministration 'or 
peculation, u we toe cae with most of them, they could hope 

' Vies 4 m RomBiM Dtait i Bomiirat. 
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pardon only through the complaisance of their female relatives. 
The story of M.de St. Vallicr, who was reprieved on the scaffold 
in payment for the favors which his daughter, the beautiful Diana 
of Poictiers, had granted to the king, is too well known to need 
repetition here. 

It was the boast of Francis that he had always respected the 
honor of the ladies of the court, and the boast was just, from his 
point of view. His visits to his mistresses were always made in 
a mysterious manner, and at night. Even to the Duchess of 
Etampes, who was his acknowledged mistress and procuress for 
a period of nearly twenty years, he never behaved in public in a 
manner to compromise her reputation. In private he was not so 
scrupulous. When this lady’s husband disturbed the king one 
evening, Francis drew his sword on him, and threatened to kill 
him instantly if he dared to reveal what every one knew, or to 
punish the wife at wliosc adulterj'- he had connived for years. 
His idea eecmis have been that words alone constituted the sin 
of debauchciy. On one occasion he took all the ladies of the 
court to see the royal deer in the rutting season; but when a gen- 
tieman ventured a very obvious pleasantry on the scene, he exiled 
him from court for life. 

His death has been frequently described. Some writers imply, 
by their silence, doubts of the authenticity of the story oiLalit^ 
Femmnvtre; but it rests on vciy tolerable evidence. This lady, who 
was uncommonly beautiful, was the wife of a lawyer or a mer- 
chant (the authorities do not agree on the point). The king so- 
licited her favors, but, strange to say, was met with a positive re- 
fusal. On consultation with the court lawyers, however, Francis 
was informed that he could, by the exercise of his royal preroga- 
tive, enjoy the company of any woman he ple^ased, and the Ferron- 
nifero was accordingly notified that the king commanded her to 
yield to his desires. She confided the order to her husband, who, 
on reflection, counseled her to submit Meanwhile Ferronniftre 
himself used his best endeavors to catch a syphilitic disease, which 
he communicated to his wife. She gave it to the king, who died 
of it after mxteh suffering. 

Henry II. had the merit of fidelity, not to his wife, but to his 
mistress. The latter was the famous Diana de Poictiers, whose 
successful intercession with Francis I. on her father’s behalf has 
been already noticed. Brantome asserts that she did not emulate 
the constancy of her royal lover, saying that in her youth she had 
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'‘obliged many persoiis.” He tells a story which, if true, reflecttj 
credit on the temper of the king. Visiting his mistress one day, 
he surprised her in the company of a courtier named Brissac, who 
h^d o^y time to hide himself under the bed. After spending 
some moments with Diana, the king asked for some refreshments. 
Some boxes of confectionery were brought him, and in the midst of 
his meal he took a box and threw it under the bed, saying, “ Ilal' 
loo, Brissac, every body must live I” Diana lost no portion of 
her lover’s heart in consequence of her inMclities. This she owed 
in some degree to her extraordinary beauty, which she preserved 
so late in life that it was commonly reported she was in the habit 
of using soap made of liquid gold. Henry was proud of his mis- 
tress, and never concealed their liaison. He had his arms inter- 
woven unth hers on many public buildings and pieces of plate. 
He used constantly to ride through the streets with the beautihil 
Diana on his crupper; and he showed her so marked a preference 
over his wife that judicious courtiers never made the mistake of 
courting the latter. 

But the orderly life of the king was not imititted by the court 
According to Brantome and Sauval, the excesses of the age of 
Francis were aggravated under Henry. It was rare, says the for- 
mer, that ladies presented their virginity to their husbands; and 
husbands who objected to the intimacy of their wives witiT “ kings, 
princes, noblemen, and pthers of the court,” were eschewed from 
society. A woman was held to be virtuous because she begged 
her lover to wait till she was married to gratify his desires ; mar- 
ried women who retained their love for the same gaUmt for sev- 
eral years were considered models of purity. Brantome intimates 
distinctly that ordinary debauchery fell short of the desires of the 
courtiers ; incest, sodomy, and similar enormities could alone sa- 
tiate the passions of the old debauchees of the day. 

The same writer partially explains the spread of vice by say- 
ing that within the last half century the ladies of France had ac- 
quired the arts of Italy ; nor is it doubtful that with the Medicis 
many of the monstrous vices which have been peculiar tq Italy 
ever since the age of Imperial Borne were imported into F^nce. 
We hear of all kinds of instruments of debauchery ; of lewd books 
and lewd pictures; of indecent sculptures and bronzes Ixung sold 
without let or hinderance in the stores of Paris. It was the age of 
Aietino; and bemdes that famous or in&mous writer, a number 
of other Italians bad competed for the prize of lewdness in com- 
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position. Poets, painters, sculptors, seemed to try how &r art 
could be prostitute. Cellini, Leonardo da Vinci, Giulio fiomano, 
Nicollo deir Abate, and, indeed, almost all their contemporaries, 
debased their genius by the execution of indecent works. Many 
of these found their way to Paris. When Pope Clement VII. un- 
dertook to prosecute the authors of indecent works, whether in 
letters or art, most of the compositions that were endangered by 
his bull were transported to PVance. Brantome alludes to many 
of them as being quite common in his time. He describes, for in- 
stance, a silver goblet on which the most indecent scenes were 
graven, and which a nobleman of the court always obliged the 
ladies who visited him to use at table. Other noblemen had their 
rooms painted in fresco in similar taste. It is stated that Anne 
of Austria caused three hundred thousand ^cus worth of frescoes 
of this kind to be removed from Ihe ceilings of the palace at Fon- 
tainebleau.* But in the reign of Henry II. it does not appear that 
any one was ever prosecuted for dealing m this kind of merchan- 
dise. 

During the three following reigns, it was Catharine of Mcdicis 
who gave the tone to the court, and really ruled the kingdom. 
All historians concur in stating that slid used prostitution as the 
mainspring of her policy. She had a court cf sometimes two to 
three hundred ladies of honor, 'whom she employed to worm out 
the secrets of the politicians of the day. They were known as 
the Queen’s Flying Squadron, and it appears they performed their 
duties successfully ; of course, at the cost of whatever virtue or 
decency the court still retained. Brantome is still our authority 
for asserting that they introduced a new feature of debauchery; 
they took the initiative in affairs of this kind, and instead of yield- 
ing to the entreaties of lovers, it was they who pressed their lovers 
to meet them half way. He likewise informs us that they aided 
the establishment in France of other vices which had hitherto 
been peculiar to Southern and Eastern climates, by the revival of 
practices which had been common among the hdairce of Athens. 

It has been asserted that Catharine willfully tutored her children 
in habits of debauchery, in order to divert their minds from poli- 
tics, and retain control over the kingdom, but this scandal does 
not appear to rest on authentic evidence, is unquestionable, 
however, that Charles IX., the author of the massacre of St. Bar- 

^ Sanral, Amours des rois de France ; from which work manj of the facts in tho 
text throughout thb clMjftter wa drawn. 

H 
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iholoinew, lived in incestaoua inteioouise witib his sister Margaret^ 
and there seems no reason to doubt the bmth of the stoiy that 
Catharine more than once entertained the king and court at a 
banquet at which nude females served as waiters. 

Perhaps the best idea of the morals of the time can be obtained 
fiom the adventures of the Margaret just mentioned, who married 
Henry IV., King of Navarre, and afterward Eling of France. It 
is said that at the age of eleven she had two lovers, both of whom 
claimed to have robbed her of her virtue. Marrying the King of 
Navarre, .she found means to leave her husband and reside at 
Paris, whose air suited her better than the country. Here her 
debaucheries were a common theme of scandal, her lovers being 
counted by the score. Happening at last to give birth to a child 
which mysteriously disappeared, her brother Henry III. sent her 
to her husband in a quasi-disgrace. Henry of Navarre refused to 
cohabit with her. The king vainly endeavored to reconcile the 
couple. With more zeal than tact, he used as an argument with 
his cousin that the mother of the King of Navarre had not her- 
self led an irreproachable life. At this Henry burst into a laugh, 
and remarked to the envoy that the king was very compliment- 
ary in his letters, his majesty having in the first described the 
vices of the wife, and in the second alluded to the frailties of the 
mother. 

He persisted in refusing to receive Margaret, and she took ref- 
uge in the little town of Agen, but no sooner began to lead her 
usu a l life there than the people rose and cxptillcd her. She found 
a second refuge in the fortress of Usson, and there she lived 
twenty years in a sort of prison which she converted into a 
brothel. She was debarred from the society of men of fashion 
and courtiers, but for her purposes, servants, secretaries, musicians, 
and even the peasants of the neighborhood answered as well, and 
of these there was no lack. Betuming to Paris in her old age, 
she did not alter her course of life. She became outwardly de- 
vout, and c.stitbli&bed a nunneiy and monastery near her hotel ; 
the latter, the people said, in order to have monks always at hand; 
but the list of her lovers remained undiminished to the very: verge 
of her death.' 

Nor did her husband present any striking contrast to hi^ wife, 
though he reflected so severely upon her in the work published 
under the title Le divorce Saiirique. Bayle remarks that, bad he 

' Le divorce Satiriqne. 
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not expended so large a portion of his energy in the pursuit of 
sensual pleasures, he would have been one of the greatest heroes 
of history.^ He was profuse and indiscriminate in his attach- 
ments; duchess or farmer’s daughter, it was all the same to him. 
He changed his mistress once a month at least As an exception 
to this rule, his affection for Gabrielle d’Estr^es, a veiy lovely 
creature, whom he shared with the Marquis of Bellegcurde, and 
who bore him, or them, three children, lasted several years. He 
was not Mthful to her, and made no secret of his infidelities, but 
he loved her passionately. On one occasion he left his army in 
the midst of a campaign, disguised himself as a peasant, and trav- 
eled through the enemy’s country to meet her. He once went to 
see her, but was stopped at the door with the announcement that 
Bellegarde was with her. His first impulse was one of rage. 
Drawing his sword, he rushed toward the door, but stopped half 
way, and saying, “ No, it would make her angry,” he returned 
home. Oal^ticlle was a very beautiful and charming person. 
She was in the habit of having herself painted iu a state of per- 
fect nudity, with her children playing around her. 

When she died, Henry proposed to replace her by Mademoiselle 
D’Entragues, whose beauty had made some sensation at courts 
Negotiations were opened with the lady, who dutifully placed 
the matter in the hands of her family, and father, mother, and 
brothers began to treat with the king for the prostitution of their 
daughter and sister. They asked a hundred thousand crowns. 
The king thought the sum large, and offered fifty thousand, but 
the family refusing to give way, he acceded to their tlemands. 
They then added that they would like to have a promise of mar- 
riage, conditioned upon the lady’s bearing a male child within 
a year. To this likewise Henry agreed, in spite of Sully’s re-* 
monstrances; and Mdlle. D’Entragu(\s became the acknowledged 
mistress of the king. It need not be added that the promise of 
marriage was never fulfilled. 

Some time afterward Henry fell in love with a young lady who 
was betrothed to Marshal Bassompierre. As ardent jis ever, he 
sent for the marshal, explained his feelings, and ordered Bassom- 
pierre to renounce his claims. The marshal obeyed, and Henry 
married the lady (who was a Montmorency) to the Prince of 
Cond<5. The marriage was hardly over before the king opened 
negotiations with the bride. It will be scarcely credited that the 
* Bayle's Dictlonaiy, Vo. Heniy IV. 
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enuBsary he employed was the mother of the Prince of Cond^ 
who left no means untried to effect the dishonor of her son. The 
prince, of less complacent temper than most other courtiers, re- 
fused to allow his wife to berome the king’s mistress. He re- 
moved her from France, and, just as Henry was about to send 
after her, the assassin Bavaillac freed Condd from the danger. 

The disorders of Heniy UL, the predecessor of the King of 
Navarre, are shamefully notorious. There was a time during his 
reign when, for the same reason which induced the establishment 
of Dkleria at Athens, prostitution almost seemed a desirable in- 
sUtution at Paris. In his youth he had been a famous seducer of 
the l^es of honor. An anecdote of his life at this period not 
only reveals the tone of the court, but happily shows that de- 
pravity was not so universal as might be imagined. When Hen- 
ry was chosen King of Poland, he was anxious to settle his mis- 
tress, Mdlle. de Ghateauneuf, by finding her a husband. He ap 
plied to a courtier, the Provost of Paris, M. de Nantonillet, but 
received the scathing reply that “ M. de Nantonillet would not 
marry a prostitute till the king had established brothels in the 
Louvre.” 

It is best, perhaps, to throw a veil over the later stories of Hen- 
ry IIL, his migrums, and the frightful infiunies that were practiced 
in Paris in his time. They may be divined from the fact that 
Brantome mentions some orgies in which the king and a'^ar^ of 
friends, male and female, stripped themselves naked, and tri^ to 
place them.selves on a level with the brute creation, as rather re- 
deeming instances of his sensuality. 

Wc shall take occasion hereafter to follow the history of the 
court from Louis XIII. to modem times. Meanwhile, some feat- 
ures of society bearing on prostitution in the age we have sketch- 
ed must be briefly noted. 

It is asserted by all the chroniclers that the influence of the 
League {Ligtte) was most pernicious. A sort of religious enthusi- 
asm seems to have been kindled by the sectarian strife of the pe- 
riod, and practices which purported to be religious, but wereio^y 
immoral, were encouraged by the highest authorities. Belilious 
fanaticism mled throughout France. Men and women w^ed 
naked in procesrions which were led by the curates. Ad was 
natural at an age of civil war, violence was freely used towafd fe- 
males by both of the contending armies. At every city that was 
taken, either by the Lei^ers or the Huguenots, all the wofuen, 
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married and single, were violated by the soldiery; such, at least, 
is the statement of a contemporary historian. Moreover, in the 
general confusion, no proper police was enforced either at Paris or 
elsewhere, and the windows of print-shops teemed with lewd pic- 
tures, which no one, says the historian, thought of having seized. 
It was, in fact, a period of anarchy. The Moyen de parvenir^ by 
Beroalde de Yenille, which has reached us, affords some criterion 
of the popular literature of the day. Aretino, text and plates, 
was much in vogue ; and Sanchez and Benedict! left their lay ri- 
vals far behind in the composition of works which may contend 
for the palm of lewdness with Martial or Petronius." 

Throughout the Middle Ages, and, indeed, up to the middle of 
the seventeenth century, great complaint was made by the clergy 
of the indecency of the dress of the people of France. About the 
thirteenth century it became fashionable to adorn the toe of the 
shoe or boot with an ornament in metal ; either a lion’s claw, or 
an eagle’s beah., or something of that kind. Some immodest per- 
son ventured to substitute a sexual image in bronze for the usual 
appendage, and the fashion soon became general. Women even 
adopted it, and all the best society of Paris soon exhibited the in- 
decency on their feet. The king forbade their use by royal edicts,* 
and a special bull was fulminated against them by Pope Urban V.,* 
but the monstrous shoes held their ground against both, and were 
only disused when fashion set in a different direction. The Bra- 
guette was another enormity of the same character. Originally, it 
is said, the working-classes invented the idea of a small bag hang- 
ing between the knees in which a knife or other utensil could be 
carried. The fashion was adopted about the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century by men of rank, and became immediately of an 
immodest nature. All the arts of fashion were called into requisi- 
tion to give the braguettes the most novel and remarkable appear- 
ance, and every possible means was used to render them at once 
disgustingly indecent and extravagantly rich. They were attach- 
ed to the dress with gay-colored ribbons, and, when the wearer 
was a rich man, were adorned with jewels and lace. At the time 
Montfugne wrote, bragueUes had almost gone out of vogue : they 
were worn only by old men, who, in the language of the essayist^ 
“make public parade of what can not decently be mentioned.” 
Women, on their side, invented hoops, bustles, and low-necked 

* De liatrimonio, Le Somme des Peches. * Charles V. 17th Octob. 1867. 

* A.D. 1865. 
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dresseB. The libraries contain a large collection of works written 
moralists and preachers of the time against these “ indecent 
airases” of the ladies. As thej are all in use at the present tinu^ 
we may perhaps conclude that the old French moralists were un* 
necessarily alarmed; but it is likely that the form of the bustle 
was by no means as modest as that of modem crinoline skirts, and 
that the fashion of ladies’ drawers had not yet come in. Such, at 
least, is the inference from some of the criticisms they provoked. 
The exposure of the breasts was checked for a time under Louis 
XIV’.,but the reform was evanescent, and the custom against which 
dmichmen thundered in the sixteenth century survives to-day. 

Some allusion has already been made to the theatre. Theatri- 
cals were fewbidden by the early French kings, at the instigation 
of the Chw^, but the prohibition was evaded by the performance 
nf scenes from the Gcspel dramatized. From the remains of these 
Moralities it would appear that they were always coarse and often 
immoral The devil riways play^ a prominent part, and would 
have been incortsistent had he not outraged decency. Under 
Henry III. women began to appear on the stage, and farces very 
broad in ideas and language began to be played instead of the 
old Moralities. We are led to believe that nothing was too scan- 
dalous to be rqjresented on the stage; in foct, the idea seems to 
have been to crowd as much sensuality and vice into the farces as 
possible. Scarcely any incident of life was too indecent to be either 
portrayed or describe^ apd if the latter, the description was given 
in the mo$t undisguised language. It is altogether impossible to 
transcribe scenes of this nature. Enough to say that women were 
made to go through the pains of childbirth on the stage ; husband 
and wife went to bed in presence of the public ; and when modes^ 
prompted the retirement of actors for causes still more indecent, a 
colleague rarely foiled to explain why they had retired and what 
they were doing behind the curtain. Many of La Fontaine’s most 
grwoia stories were taken from forces which were once acted with 
copious pantomime before the ladies of Paris. Even as late as the 
reign of Henry lY., plays of this character were commonly acted 
at jhuris at the Hotel de Bourgogne. It was usual for the sbtr 
actor to speak a prtdogue or an interlude, which was invariably 
recommended by its indecency. We have some of the titleS'Of 
these prologues, and they were generally of the same character as 
the one <m the question, Uier vtr an nmMer «e magia ddedet m 
eopuhtime. 
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Of the number of regular piostitotes exercising their calling in 
France daring the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries no correct 
estimate can be made. It was undoubtedly large. Daring the 
religious wars, a writer on the side of Protestantism undertook to 
draw up a statement of the number of prostitutes and lewd women 
whose vices were chargeable to the clergy. His estimate is, of 
course, open to suspicion, as being a sectarian performance; but^ 
allowing for great exaggeration, it will stUl appear alarming. He 
calculates that there were at that time one million of women, more 
or less, who led habitually lewd lives, and ministered to the pas- 
sions of the clergy. These were independent of the married women 
who were led into adultery, and of the pimps and procuresses who 
were in clerical pay.* 

To return to the laws regulating prostitution, it appears that a 
serious effort was made to put it down under the sovereignty of 
Catharine of Medicis. An ordinance of Charles IX., dated 1560, 
prohibited tihc, o{)ening or keeping of any brothel or house of re- 
ception for prostitutes in Paris. For a short period it seems that 
the practice was actually suppressed, and the consequence is said 
to have been a large increase of secret debauchery. A few years 
after the passage of the ordinance, a Huguenot clergyman named 
Cayet proposed to re-establish public brothels in the interest of 
the public morals, but the authorities of his Church assailed him 
so vehemently that his scheme fell to the ground without having 
had the benefit of a public discussion, and be was himself driven 
to join the Romanists. In 1588 an ordinance of Henry III. reaf- 
firmed the ordinance of 1560, and alleged that the magistrates of 
the city had connived at the establishment of brothels. Ordi- 
nances of the provost followed in the same strain, and all prosti 
tutes were required to leave Paris within twenty-four hours. An 
ordinance da^ 1685 was still more rigorous. It condemned all 
men concerned in the “ traffic of prostitution” to the galleys for 
life, and all women and girls to be “ whipped, shaved, and ban- 
ished 6 >t life, without any formal trial.” As might be imagined, 
this ordinance was alternately disregarded and made to serve the 
purposes of private malice. Men who wished to revenge them- 
selves on their mistresses accused them of being prostitutes; but 
^ does not appear (hai the actual supply was ectsr serioudy dimmished, 
' Ctbiiiet da Boi de France, Parle, 168w. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

FRANCS.— HISTORY FROM LOUIS XIII. TO THE PRESENT DAT. 

Eadle of Prpptitutes. — Measnres of Loois XIV.— Laws of 1684 and 1718.— -Police 
Regulations. — Ordinance of 1778. — Republican Legislation. — Frightful state of 
Paris. — Efforts to pass a general Law. — ^Tho Court. — ^Lonis XIII.— The Medicis. 
—Louis XIV. — ^La ValUdrc. — Montcspan. — Maintenon. — Literature of the Day. 
•^Feudal Rights. — ^The Regency. — ^Duchess of Berri. — Olaudine du Tencin. — 
Lrals XV. — Madame de Pompadour. — ^Dubany. — Parc aux Cerfs. — Louis XVI. 
— Philippe Egalite.— Subsequent Sovereigns. — Literature. — Lewd Novels and 
Pictures. — ^Tendency of Philosophy. — The Church. 

We have thus sketched the history of prostitution in France 
from the commencement of the French nation to the reign of Louis 
XIII. This chapter will complete the subject to the present day. 

The ordinance of 1560, prohibiting prostitution in any shape, 
and granting twenty -four hours only to prostitutes and their ac- 
complices to evacuate Paris, remained in force till late in the eight- 
eenth century. Though, so far as the general traffic went, it was 
a dead letter, it enabled the police authorities to imprison or exile 
unruly prostitutes from time to time, and was the basis of the 
high-handed measure by which the colonists of Canada were first 
supplied with wives direct from the Paris stews. It also enabled 
noblemen and officials connected with government to avenge 
themselves upon un&ithful mistresses, and to exercise a conven- 
ient sort of tyranny over the pretty lingkiKS and sewing-girls of 
the metropolis. 

In 1684 Louis XIV. made some alteration in the laws govern- 
ing prostitution. He provided prisons for the detention of pros- 
titutes, and armed the lieutenant of police with authority to cor- 
rect them ; and he drew a broad line of distinction between disso- 
lute women who were not actually upon the town and the class 
of prostitutes proper. t 

A farther police y^ulation on the subject was made in WlS. 
By that measure a sort of regularity was introduced into the pro- 
c^ure against courtesans and lewd women. They were definitely 
divided into two classes : women who led dissolute lives without 
being precisely prostitutes, and prostitutes proper. The police 
were autiiorized to interfere against both on complaint of any per- 
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Bon wlio charged them with outraging public decency. In the 
caae of prostitutes the proceeding was summary. The culprit was 
summoned, condemned on slight evidence, and sentenced either to 
exile, imprisonment, or, more rarely, to a whipping or the loss of 
her hair. With regard to dissolute women who were not regular 
prostitutes, the authorities proceeded more cautiously. They were 
entitled to all the privileges of other accused persons, sentences 
rendered against them being subject to appeal ; and, when found 
guUty, the penalty inflicted was usually a fine. Occasionally, the 
houses where they had carried on their calling were closed, the 
flimiture was thrown out of the window, and a crier proclaimed 
their disgrace throughout the city. 

Monsieur Parent-Duchatelet, who had the patience to read all 
the records of proceedings against prostitutes in the city of Paris 
from 1724 to 1788, infeta the law from these instances of its appli- 
cation, and concludes : (1.) That, notwithstanding the ordinance of 
1660, brothels 'ivore licensed by the police. (2.) That prostitutes 
were never troubled except on complaint of a responsible person. 
(3.) That brothels were disorderly ; that riots, rows, and murders 
not unfrequently occurred within their walls or in their neigh- 
borhood. (4.) That the punishment was left to the discretion of 
the magistrate. (6.) That the penalties inflicted were lighter to- 
ward the close of the period examined. (6.) That certain streets 
in Paris were wholly occupied by prostitutes.* 

Probably with a view to enlarge the discretion of the magis 
trates, a new ordinance was passed in 1778, renewing, in peremp- 
tory language, the prohibitive provisions of the enactment of 
1560. This ordinance, which bears the name, and probably em- 
anated from the office of Lenoir, the police magistrate, declares 
that no public woman shall hereafter try to caitch {;racerocher) men 
on the wharves or boulevards, or in the streets or squares of 
Paris, under penalty of being shaved, whipped, and imprisoned ; 
that no householder shall let his house, or any part thereof, to 
prostitutes, under penalty of five hundred francs fine, and that 
boarding-house keepers shall allow no men and women to sle^ 
together without seeing their marriage contract. 

The most curious feature in connection with this ordinance was 
the fact that it was not intended or held to interfere with estab- 
lished brothelB, which the government continued to license as be- 
fere. It was intended to affect private prostitutes only. We 
' Parant-Diicliatelet, Be la PUMitotion dans la Villa da Paris, iL 478. 
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may judge of its suooeas from the general statement that, so<m 
after its passage, the streets and squares were thronged with pros* 
titutes. No woman or modest person could walk the garden of 
the Tuileries at night. Lewd women showed themselves at their 
windows in a state of nudity, and shocked public decency still 
more glaringly by their postures in the streets. It was, in foot, 
JO complete a failure, that two years after its establishment it was 
practically repealed by a new police regulation. 

In 1791, the whole body of the legislation of the monarchy was 
abolished, and in its stead the republican Legislature enacted a 
code which was ^e only law in force in France. That code mak- 
ing no reference to prostitution, it was inferred by lawyers' that 
women had a natural right to prostitute their bodies if they chose, 
and accordingly the traffic became open and free. The conse- 
quence of this was a tremendous development of the vice. Pros- 
titutes established themselves in every street, and monopolized 
every public place. Paris became scarcely habitable for modest 
women. An outcry against this monstrous state of things reach- 
ed the Executive Directory in 1796, and that body sent a message 
to the Conndl of Five Hundred, begging them to legislate on the 
subject The message, was clear and able, calling upon the coun- 
cil to define “ prostitute,” and suggesting that “ reiterated offenses 
l^ally proved, public notoriety, or arrest in the act,” appeared to 
constitute proof of prostitution. It seemed to call for perialties, 
in the shape of imprisonrnent, on women ezerciiting this calling. 
But neitiier this suggestion, nor a subsequent prqject of the same 
draracter waS ever carried into effect Napoleon swept the Palais 
Boyal of the prostitutes who had made it ffieir head-qrrarters^ and 
broke up some of the greatest brothels by harassing ffieir inmates 
in various ways, but he made no law on the subject 

In 1811, H. Pasquier, Prefect of Police, draft^ a bill for the 
rq^ation of prostitutes, but it never went into effect, and the im- 
perial ordiitanoe drawn by the prefect has been lost Five years 
later, M. Atrglis, Pr^ect of Police under Louis XVlIL,'attempt^ 
the same thing with iro better success, the law office of t|» 
crown seeming to have supposed that the general provisioQs |>f 
the artides of the code on public decern^ and ‘‘outrages up^ 
public moralily” covered the particular case of prostitotion. The 
last efforts that were made in France to obtain alawfor the r^> 
latMm prbstitotkm were in 1819 and 1822, when the minir^ 
aerioudy thought of settling the whole matter by a royal dedan- 
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taon. These endeaTore had the same &te as the former ones, Isadr 
ing to no result 

A general impression has prevailed of late years that die moral 
sense of the public would be shocked by any legislative ac^ li- 
censing so great a sin as prostitution ; and as the government has 
assumed, without constitutional warrant, the control and rq;ula> 
tion of prostitutes, and has exercised as full authority as it could 
have done had there been a law on the subject, the deficiency has 
hardly been felt A conscientious ofiidal has occasionally expe- 
rience qualms of consdenoe at acting without legal warrant ; the 
government has sometimes been fiightened by a menace of resist- 
ance from some bold lawyer, but no trouble has ever actually 
arisen, and custom now gives to the police regulations the force 
of law. 

We diall review these regulations in another place ; meanwhile 
a glance must be cast upon the progress of morality in France 
during the seventeenth, eighteentl^ and nineteenth centuries. 

The gallantly which distinguished the court of Henry IT. be- 
came more retoed, though not less criminal, under Louis XIQ. 
Adultery and seduction were every-day matters in the drcles 
which educated Mary, Queen of Scots, and developed the wit of 
the author of Grammont’s Memoirs. Every lady was presumed 
to have a lover; every man of fashion more than one mistress. 
Bichelieu boasted that no lady could reject him when he chose to 
throw the handkerchief, and Mazarin was accused of intrigues 
with the queen herself Louis did not blush to visit his mistresses 
at the head of his guards, and in all the pomp of royalty; and, 
as an instance of their influence over him, it has been stated 
that it was at the request of Mademoiselle de la Fayette that he 
consented to visit his wife nine months before the birth of Louis 
XTV. 

A race of women had sprung up, under the teaching of the Med- 
idiB,who combined political skill with licentious propensities, and 
conducted state and amorous intrigues with equal ardor and suc- 
cess. The la^es who surrounded Anno of Austria and Mary of 
Medims, and that brilliant circle which has been described in the 
Memmis of Madame de Longueville and Madame de Sabld, were 
undoubtedly as diwripatod as they were refined; their virtues were 
in inventepn^rtion to their wit. Paris no longer witnessed the 
Louvre converted into a royal preawve, or detestable debauchees 
haunting its dark passages; but there reigned throughout the 
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court an air of polished seosuality, which, in point of fact, must 
have been at least equally prejudicial to good morals. 

Louis XIV. imbibed the spirit of the age during his minori^. 
Boyal mistresses had become a recognized institution, Others and 
husbands rather courting than dreading dishonor at the hands of 
the king. After having dispensed his &vors with some impar- 
tiality among the ladies of the court, he discovered, apparently to 
his surprise, that one of them, a charming girl, named Louise de la 
Valli^re, really loved him. The only person who showed much 
annoyance at the warmth with which the king entered upon this 
new liaison was the Duchess of Orleans, Henrietta of England, 
the king’s sister-in-law, who seems to have expected that she 
would be the fortunate recipient of whatever crumbs might &11 
from the royal table. She was unable, however, to divert Louis 
from his purpose ; La Yallidre became his mistress, and bore him 
two children. When he grew tired of her, as he did soon after 
the birth of her second child, she retired into a convent, and ex- 
piated her &ult by thirty years’ austere penitence. 

The king then turned his attention to a lady of noble rank, the 
wife of the Marquis of Montespan, and in a business manner ex- 
iled the marquis to his estate, and lived with his wife. A woman 
otherwise virtuous, proud, and queenly, she lived with the king 
for fourteen years, and bore him eight children. These children 
were openly legitimated by Louis, and were married by him to 
members of the royal fonuly. He even contemplated securing the 
throne to them, though th^ were thus doubly adulterine. 

The last nxistress of Louis XJV. was the fanious Madame de 
Maintenon, the widow of the poet Scarron ; a person of remark- 
able abilities, and old enough to have recovered firom the passions 
which were said to have disturbed her youth. She was intro- 
duced to the king as the governess of his illegitimate children, and 
by her arts contrived not only to wean the king’s heart from his 
mistress, but even to alienate the children from their mother. 
For thirty-five years she wielded supreme control over Louis’s 
mind; and whatever may be said of her early life, and howevtt 
harsh a judgment must be formed of her political measures, |t 
must be allowed that, in general, her influence was exercised fqr 
the good of religion and morality. Under her direction the coutt 
became positively devout Intrigues were concealed, not ostent<i- 
tioosly paraded before the public eye; and the ladies by whom 
die was surrounded were obliged to lead at least outwardly deco* 
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Ions lives. She might not be able to check the monstrous prac* 
tioes of the Duke of Orleans; but much of the looseness of the 
court she could, and really did bring to an end. Her royal lover, 
who at first piqued himself upon rising as &r above obligations 
of fidelity to his mistresses as he considered himself superior to 
political obligations to his people, resigned himself to the spiritual 
direction of the marquise, and allowed old age to assert its rights 
in condemning him to virtue. All things considered, the last 
twenty years of Louis XlV.’s reign was perhaps the most moral 
in the whole history of the monarchy. 

This is well illustrated in the history of the literature of the 
day. The leading philosophers, writers, and poets of the age of 
Louis XIV. forbore to shock decency, and may be read to^y as 
safely as any modem work. Preachers — Bossuet, Massillon, Bour- 
daloue— exercised a potent influence over the tone of letters and 
society. Corneille, B^ine, and their contemporaries provided the 
stage with a repertory that could never bring a blush to the cheek. 
Even Moli^re, who did occasionally let slip a joke of questionable 
propriety, for the pit’s sake, seems a daring innovator when he is 
contrasted with his predecessors. Decency is, in fact, one of the 
most striking characteristics of the literature of the age. 

We may also date from the reign of Louis XIV. the final ex- 
tinction of many of the old feudal rights which were at war with 
morality. Horrible as it may seem, there were parts of France 
where the custom allowed the seigneur to debauch the daughter 
of his vassal without obstacle or penalty. In some provinces it is 
said to have been customary for the seigneur to enjoy the first 
night of every girl married within his manor. In others, the pe- 
culiar authority of the seigneur over the serf) who were attached 
to the glebe was held to endow him with the right of using the 
bodies of their wives and daughters as he saw fit. No written 
custom justified these monstrous privileges, but frequent allusions 
to them in the old French writers show that in certain parts they 
were sanctioned by usage. Louis XIV. made it bis especial busi- 
ness to break down the privileges of the nobility, and it was no 
doubt to the general police regulations he made for the govern- 
ment of the kingdom at laige that the extinction of these rights 
was mainly due. 

With the Begency the scene changes. The Duke of Orleans 
had long been one of the most depraved men in France. So long 
as Louis XIV. lived he had perforce observed a certain outward 
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deoonun ; but the death of the monaiuh, and the duke’a high- 
handed seizure of the regency, enabled him to give free scope to 
his propensities. He redded in the Palais Boyal, and gave sup- 
pers there almost every evening to a select oirde of rouds and frist 
women, among whom Madame de Parabdre long held the place of 
honor. The company not unirequently varied the entertainment 
by the performance of charades and tableaux, among which the 
judgment of Paris was a favorite of the regent The conversa- 
tion of the guests was so gross as to diock all but the initiated, 
and when they separated they were generally all intoxicated.* 
The most startl^ and horrible feature of these entertainments 
was the fact that the regent’s daughter, tire Duchess of Beni, was 
almost always present. Her life was a romance. Married while 
a child to the Due de Berri, by her pasdonate temper and her lev- 
ities she was the bane of her husband’s life. She embraced the 
infidel and licentious doctrines of the age in company with her fa- 
ther, and the pair were so fond of each other that the most horri- 
ble suspicions began to gain ground. They were dispelled for a 
time by the discovery of an intrigue between the duchess and her 
chamberlain, which so provoked the duke that be seized his wife 
by the hair and beat her. On his death, which occurred soon aft* 
erward, she gave the reins to her pasdon, and set an example of 
scandal. At the Luxembourg, where she had apartments, she ex- 
hibited the state of a queen, and lover succeeded lover with start- 
ling rapidity. At last she seems to have frdlen in love with an 
officer of h^r guards, named Riom, whose only merit was youth. 
He subdued her. She became as docile and submisdve to him as 
she bad been intractable and haughty with her former lovers, and 
all Paris was talking of the transformation. After about a year 
of this liaison, she gave birth to a child. During the pains of 
childbirth she was not expected to live, and the curate of St. Sul- 
pice was sent for in all haste to administer the extreme unction. 
The ecclesiastic happened to be a rigid champion of morality, and 
he refused to administer the rite till Riom had been dismis^ 
from the Luxembourg. ’The duchess would not consent to p^ 
with her lover, and for ipany hours this strange conflict wentpn 
by the bedside of the foiling woman. The curate was obstin^ 
however, and no sacrament was administered; but the duchjbss 
recovering, the regent used his author!^, and sent Riom to join 

' See T^lor’* Howe tit Orieain, vol. L ukt Mmoirei de le DoelMHe d’Ofleaii% 
pstnm. 
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his regiment It killed his daughter. She inTited her father to 
sup with her, and used all her eloquence to persuade him to let 
her marry Biom ; but the regent remaining firm, she withdrew to 
her chamber, took to her bed, and died two days afterward. 

In alluding to the regent’s mistresses, a word should be said of 
the fiunous Claudine du Tencin, whose adventures shed a flood 
of light on the morals of the day. She was a pretty girl, of re- 
spectable, if not noble family, living in a distant province. To 
escape from a marriage that was forced on her, she took refuge in 
a convent Instead, however, of suiting her habits to her place 
of residence, she contrived to alter the mode of life at the convent 
so as to meet her desires, and it became famous for the gaycly of 
its social entertainments and the liveliness of its inmates. One 
of the gentlemen who were allowed to share its hospitality was the 
poet Destouches. He was smitten with the pretty Claudine, who 
acknowledged the charm of his accomplishments, and, after a few 
months’ intimacy, gave birth to a m^e child, who became the 
mathematician and philosopher D’Alembert. 

Claudine had a brother, an abbd, a man of considerable cunning, 
and no principle whatever. He persuaded his sister to go to Paris 
and seek her fortune. He obtained un introduction for her to the 
regent, and Claudine contrived to produce such an impression that 
she was soon installed as titular mistress. This did not last long, 
however. One day, venturing to remonstrate with the regent on 
his loose mode of life, his habitual drunkenness, etc., her lover lost 
patience with her, and suddenly summoned a crowd of his court- 
iers from the ante-chamber to witness the ddshabilld anrl listen to 
the sermons of madame. In revenge, Claudine rushed out and 
became the mistress of the prime minister. Cardinal Dubois. Her 
brother, the abbo, got a bishopric for his share in the transaction. 

At the death of Dubois, Madame du Tencin gave him as suc- 
cessor the Duke of Richelieu, the most &mous lady-killer of the 
court. But she was growing old, and ambition had more attrac- 
tions for her than love. She became an authoress, wrote religions 
works and novels, patronized letters, and brought out Montes- 
quieu’s Spirit of litws. Her salons became the most fiishionable 
in Paris. It was not a little singular that she should have been 
the head of one literary clique, and her son, D’Alembert, the chief 
of another — ^neither positively jealous of the other, yet living on 
terms of cold reserve. 

Louis XV. trod in the steps of his great-grand&ther and the 
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i^ient. His amooxs attracted no attention, being evanescent and 
trifling, till he quarreled witb the queen, and bestowed the tide 
of mistress on the Countess of Mailly. This ladj had four sisters, 
three of whom had reached womanhood. They were jealous of 
their sister’s success, and solicited a share of the royal flivor. The 
monarch graciously granted their prayer, and admitted all four 
into an associate Kaison. He was much hurt when the fifth, at the 
age of sixteen, declined ah interest in this delectable partnership. 
Falling ill soon afterward, he allowed his confessor to frighten 
him into parting with the sisters, and when he got well replaced 
them by the wife of the sub&rmer of the finances, Madmne le 
Normand d’Etoiles. He created her Marquise de Pompadour, and 
compelled the court to recognize her. Happily for him, she was 
a person of moderate taste and habits. She patronized letters, was 
the friend of Voltaire, and seems to have employed her influence 
over the king for his advantage and that of the public. It is re- 
corded, as an instance of the heartlessness of the king, that when 
she died he stood at a window to watch her funeral pass, and no- 
ticing that it was a rainy day, observed, with a snule, “ that the 
marquise had bad weather for her long journey.” 

Her successor was Madame Dubany, a common prostitute, fish- 
ed out of the Paris stews in consequence of her skill in debauch- 
ery. Her real name wasYanbemier ; but, in order to present her 
at court, a nobleman of the name of Dubarry was persuaded to 
marry her. It was imder her reign that the Parc avx Oerfa (in 
which Madame de Pompadour was said to have had a hand), reach- 
ed its highest point of celebrity and eclat. This was a royal se- 
raglio filled with the most beautiful girls that could be bought or 
stolen. The monstrous old debauchee who filled the throne of 
France had a weakness for very young girls, fifteen being the age 
at which he preferred his mistresses. Under the skillful directions 
of Dubarry, a host of pimps and purveyors searched France for 
young girls to suit the king’s fiincy. Where negotiations could 
not be effected, the prerogative was stretched, and the police au- 
thorities judimously blinded; but we are led to believe that i^ 
was seldom necessary to resort to these violent measures, an^ 
that French fathers of that day seldom made difficulties excepi 
about the sum to be paid. That the king was liberal iruiy be im 
fened from the sum which this seraglio cost him — ^not less thau 
one hundred millions of francs. It was a large, handsomely fru^ 
Dished building at Versailles, giving every woman her separate 
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apartments. The king rarely visited each one more than three or 
four times ; but, on the occasion of his first visit, he prided himself 
on observing the etiquette of a husband. He insisted on the poor 
child whom he was about to ruin kneeling down by the bedside, 
and saying her prayers in his presence. It need hardly be ob- 
served that the Parc aux Cer& was the great reservoir from whence 
the brothels of the time derived their supply of recruits. After a 
residence of a few weeks or months, in case they became pregnant, 
the poor children were thrown out upon the world, and ruin was 
a necessity. 

The last monarch of the old French line, the unfortunate Louis 
XVI., forms a bright contrast to his predecessors. • His education 
had been severe, his principles were naturally strict. Placed upon 
the throne after the Revolution had become inevitable, his whole 
attention was devoted to the business of reigning, and attempting 
reforms which came quite too late. Neither he nor his wife e^^er 
gave rise to merited scandal. 

The profligate character of the court was, however, sustained by 
the Orleans family and their connections. Philippe Egalitd was 
a true descendant of the regent. On the very eve of the Revolu- 
tion he indulged in orgies that were closely imitated from those 
of the Palais Royal. 

Our sketch of the immoralities of the French court naturally 
ends here. Though the period of the Directory was marked by a 
general looseness in the best French society, and both Napoleon 
and Louis XYIII. set no example of conjugal fidelity to their sub- 
jects, yet vice was not exhibited so openly under them as it had 
been under former kings, and the laws of decency were not actu- 
ally set at defiance. Their frailties were private matters, into 
which it is scarcely the duty of the historian to intrude. The 
same may be said of Charles X. and Louis Philippe. The former 
had, in his youth, been a sharer of many of the excesses of the 
Orleans family, but at the time he became king he was an old 
man, and could afford to lead a decent life. Louis Philippe had 
never afforded a theme for scandal, and as king he set an example 
of rigorous morality. 

If we turn back now to the period of the Regency, we shall find 
letters sympathizing in the most marked manner with the court 
Under the regime of severe etiquette and decency established by 
Louis XIV., authors respected the ear of innocence ; under the 
brutal sway of the regent, and the lewd infiuence of the satyr Louis 

I 
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XV^ the old prostitution of literature was revived. Thus we find 
that the most successful authors of the day, such as Voltaire, hand* 
led themes grossly immoral in themselves, and rendered still more 
offensive by their mode of treatment. The most popular novel of 
the eighteenth century — Manon Lescant — the work, by the way, 
of an abb^ is the narrative of the adventures of a prostitute. Of 
all the romance writers of that age, no one was more widely pop- 
ular or more generally read than Crebillon Jlls, whose worl^ 
would almost fidl into the hands of the police at the present time. 
Diderot, Mirabeau, Montesquieu, and, with few exceptions, all the 
most eminent men of France, prostituted their genius to the com- 
position of erotic works which were widely read by women as 
well as men. Of the light poetry of the eighteenth century veiy 
little is fit for modem reading, the poets being, as a general rule, 
either dull or depraved. Nor were the arts behindhand. Frescoes 
differing but little from those which had adorned Fontainebleau 
under Francis I. again covered the walls of rich men’s houses ; 
and the most fortunate painters of the day were those who could 
best outrage decency without positively suggesting the brothel. 
Lewd boo^ and pictures were freely sold in Paris during the 
Regency, the reign of Louis XV., and the Revolutionary period. 
Napoleon burned all he could find, but there still remained enough 
to supply the demand almost ever since. 

It should be noticed in connection with the state of morals in 
France during the second haJf of the eighteenth century, that the 
tendency of ^e philosophical doctrines which were then current 
was to undermine the respect paid to marriage and chastity. The 
former, being a sacrament, was assmled as part of the ecclesi- 
astical system ; the latter was conceived to be at war with the 
natural, and, therefore, the proper pasuons of mankind. Sev- 
eral of the philosophers left it to be inferred from their writings, 
or stated broadly, that promiscuous intercourse, or, at all events, 
unlimited facilities of divorce, were the natural destiny of the hu- 
man race, and that the restrictions which have been imposed on 
sensual gratification had no warrant in reason or sound ethics.- 
These foolish notions brgught forth fruits after their kind. Undert 
the Directory, prostitutes were received into certain societies, and^ 
ladies of fashion became prostitutes. Even under the Empire it! 
was not unusual for a lady to request her husband to pay her a 
visit, as it was well, perhaps, to avoid questitms of legitimacy arm 
ing at any future j)eriod. 
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There was one branch of society in which moralily had made 
great progress daring the century : that was the Church. Ic still 
contained cardinals like Dubois, and bishops and abb^ like 
Tencin, but the vast body of the country clergy led pure moi^ 
lives. This point is placed beyond a doubt by the silence of the 
parties opposed to the hierarchy when the Devolution broke out, 
and they were so disposed to assail the priesthood on every vul* 
nerable point. It may be broadly stated that the vices which had 
infected the whole body of the clergy during the sixteenth cen* 
tury had disappeared by the eighteenth ; despite the law of celi* 
bacy, the country curates were, as a rule, moral, austere, virtu* 
ovs men. 


CHAPTER IX. 

FRANCE. — SYPHILIS. 

Bint neorded Appearance in Europe. — Description Fracastor.— Conduct of tba 

Faculty.— First Hospitals in Paris.— Shocking Condition of the SuA.— New Syph- 
ilitic Hospital.— Flan of Treatment. — Establishment of the Salpetriire.— Bicaire. 
—<7spncMns.— Hospital do Midi.— Refortns there.- Visiting Physicians.— d>is- 
pensaiy. — Statistics of Disease. — Progress and Condition of Disease. 

It properly belongs to this chapter to allude to the rise and 
progress of the diseases termed syphilitia 
Whether they were of ancient date — ^whether the “shameful 
ihseases” which have been mentioned in the chapter devoted to 
prostitution at Rome were the same as the modem syphilis — ^may 
be decided by the reader. It will suffice here to say that, through- 
out the Middle Ages, a species of disease, termed sometimes lep- 
rosy, sometimes jptdisn(%ra, appears to have prevailed in France 
as in other European countries, and to have chosen for its chief 
seat the organs of generation. It was not, however, till the close 
of the fifteenth centuiy that public attention began to be general- 
ly directed to the subject of sexual disease. 

We shall briefly enumerate the earliest notices of its appear- 
ance. When Charles YIIl. entered Naples in 1495, he found 
the city suffering from a plague (syphilia)>^to which the prejudice 
of the natives gave the name of “Fren(m malady." Italy, said 
the writers of the day, was attacked simultaneously by the French 
army and this new disease.* Most of the Italian writers accuse 
> NieolMLeonkMao, Da Iforiw CUUea^ and othan. 
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ihe Fren<^ of its introdoctioii. Benevenis, however, says they 
got it from the Spaniards, and Guicciardini candidly admits th*t 
his countrymen were the real propagators of the malady. Ger- 
man physicians likewise traced its origin to Naples, and placed it 
about the year 1498,* ascribing it to an untoward planetary con- 
junction; The disease appeared at Barcelona in 1498, and in 
other parts of Spain in the ibllowing year.* But oxty years be- 
fore, in 1430, public regulations had b^n made in London to pre- 
vent the admission of persons attacked with a disease very similfti- 
to syphilis into houses of prostitution, and requiring the police to 
keep constant watch over such as should show symptoms of this 
infirmitas nefanda? The first authentic allusion to Ae disease in 
France is the ordinance of the Parliament of Paris, dated 1497, 
ordering all persons attacked by the “ large pox” to vacate die 
city within twenty-four hours, and not to return till they were 
cored ; providing a sort of hospital for those who can not move ; 
and appointing agents to bestow four tobparms on the exiles to 
pay for their journey.* This ordinance alludes to the disease 
having been prevalent for two years. 

It may therefore be taken for granted that, whether syphilitic 
diseases had existed before or not, they prevaUed to a very alarm- 
ing extent throughout Europe at the close of the fifteenth century. 

To prevent misconception, it may be as wdl to give tha diag- 
nostic signs of the *' Frendi malady” as fiimidied by Fracastor : 
"The patients were in low spirits, and broken down; their fiu^s 
were pale. • Most of them had chancres upon the organs of gener- 
ation. These chancres were obstinate ; when cured in one place 
they reappeared in another, and the work was never ended. Pus- 
tules wi^ a hard snr&ce appeared upon the skin, generally on the 
head first On fiirst appearing they were small, but gradually in- 
creased to the oze of an acorn, which they resembled in diape. 
In some cases th^ were dry, in others humid ; some were livid, 
others white and pale, others again hard and reddish. They burst 
after a few days, and discharged an incredible quantify of vile 
fetid humor. When they began to suppurate they became troe 
phagedaenic ulcers, consuming both flesh and bone. When th|y 
attadced the upper part of the body 1h^ gave rise to 
fluxions, which gnawed away .the p^te, or the windpipe, or the 

* Ulrieli d» Hnttoii, De MoiW GdUd cantkna. 

'* Bodarle dim, Centra Im Bab«. * W.BadMtt, .FUL lyMM, voLsas. 

* Ihiylelin 4a PwlMMnt 4a Farit, 1447. 
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duoat, or the toiudls. Some patients lost their lips, others the 
nose, others the eyes, others the whole organs ^ generation. 
Many were troubled with moist tumors on the limbs, which grew 
as large as eggs or small loaves. When they burst, a white and 
mucilaginous liquor exuded from them. They were usually found 
on the legs and arms. Some were ulcerated, others again remain* 
ed callous to the last And, as if this was not enough, the patients 
suffered terrible pains, especially at night, not only in the articu- 
lations, but in the limbs and nerves. Some sufferers, however, 
had pustules without pains, others pains without pustules; but, 
in most cases, both occurred together. The patients were languid, 
had no appetite, desired to remain constantly in bed. The frtce 
and legs swelled. Some had a slight fever, but this was rare; 
others had severe headaches for which no remedy could bo found.”* 

At first, it seems, the faculty, strangely misapprehending its 
duties, refused to treat patients assailed by this new plague. As 
at Borne, thev- 7 cre left to the tender mercies of quacks, barbeis, 
and old women. About the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
however, the extent of the mischief provoked sympathy from the 
physicians, and one or two treatises appeared on the subject. Su- 
dorifics seem to have been the chief agent employed. Large use 
was made of holy wood (the wood of the lignum-vite-tree), which 
was imported from America for the purpose. It was doses of 
holy wood, in decoction, which are said to have saved the life of 
the great Erasmus. 

After the passage of the law of 1497, a house in the Faubourg St. 
Qermain was appropriated to the reception of the victims of syph- 
ilis ; but there is no reason to believe that any attempt was made 
to treat them there. They were lefr^ to die, or to quack themselves. 
Eighteen years after, in 1605, the house in question 'being too 
small for the numbers of the sick, and it being clearly shown that 
syphilis was not contagious except by sexual intercourse or posi- 
tive peculiar contact with the person affiicted, a new decree of Par- 
liament appropriated funds for the construction of “ a hospital fol 
persons attacked by the large pox (fes grands vfrolis),” and direct- 
ed that they should be properly cared for.* This decree was never 
carried into effect. Thirty years afterward ;Ae condition of the 
sick was far worse than it had ever been, they being left to die in 
the streets. A new decree, in 1586, appointed commisnoners to 
choose a locality for a hospital; and, notwithstanding some oppo- 
* Jerome FTeceiitor, De MM. Conug. ' Begiatree da Periement do Peril, IMS. 
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flitioix firom the religious authorities, they performed their tmV 
A small hospital was appropriated to qrphilitic patients, and per* 
sons sufiering from itch, epilep^, and St Vitus’s dance. It was 
soon filled, and several patients were thrust into the same bed. 
Owing to mismanagement on the part of the directors, it was short 
of linen, lint, and medicine. The Parliament interfered, but with- 
out success ; and, in despmr, the unfortunate sufferers contrived to 
effect an entrance into the hospital general, the Hotel Dieu. They 
were soon admitted on the same terms as other sufferers ; but, as 
the establishment was fiur toe small to accommodate all who sought 
refhge there, they were thrust four and five -together into the same 
bed, and persons with syphilitic diseases lay by the side of men in 
contagious fevers, and others with broken legs and arms. 

The Parliament interfered a second time. The municipal offi- 
cers of Paris were assembled, and called upon to pfovide a hospi- 
tal for venereal cases; but for many years the strenuous opposi- 
tion of the Hotel Dieu neutralized all the efforts that were made. 
It was not till 1614 that the project of the Parliament was real- 
ized, and a syphilitic hospital actually opened. 

Up to this time, that is to say, for a period of a century and a 
quarter, persons attacked by venereal disease were left to the care 
of Providence. Males coul^ with some exertion, occasionally ob- 
tain admission to the Hotel Dieu, where they often contracted new 
diseases without getting rid of the old ; but of females, not a word 
had yet been iqx>ken. No one in that hxmdred and twenty-five 
years had ever raised a voice to plead on behalf of the prostitutes ; 
it never seems to have occurred, even to the Parliament which had 
so much sympathy for the pauvret viroUs, that the women like- 
-wiae deserved pi}y and attention. 

We possess no information with regard to the treatment used 
in this new hospital. It is certain, however, that, in obedience to 
the law of its foundation, patients were soundly whipped when 
thqr entered and when they left it, by way of punishing them for 
having contracted the disease. In 1676 the managers of the hos- 
{ntal declared that this practice deterred many sick persons trim 
coming forward and confesnng their condition ; but it prevailed, 
apparently, for a quarter of a century afterward. | 

About the middle of the seventeenth century, under the reign 
of Louis XIV., a hospital prison, named the ^pdtridre, wasfes- 
tablished for the reception of prostitutes ; but, by a strange indon- 
sisteiuy, in 1668 it was closed to women sufferirtg from syphilis 
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{fgmm gatiea), and pbyincians were directed to examine all worn* 
en ** who showed symptoma of syphilis on the Sace.” A few years* 
e:q)erience showed the feUaoy of this system. Diseased women 
were confined in the place; should they not be treated there? 
The phymdans thought they should, and accordingly, though in 
violation of the rules of the establisWent, a small room was ap> 
propiiated to this class of patients. It appears that at this time a 
prostitute found some difficulty in obtaining admission to the Sal* 
p^trfere ; it being not tmusual for unfortunate creatures to have 
themselves arrested for vagabondage, and to submit voluntarily 
to the whipping whidi the ethics of the day required in the case 
of females as well as males, in order to obtain medical treatment 
It will be seen that our New York ^tem can not claim the merit 
of originalily. ProstituteB, in feet, flocked to the Salp^dre in 
such numbers that the room fbmished by the connivance of the 
authorities was soon fer too small to accommodate them. The 
ho^tal managers declared to the royal government that medical 
treatment w^e&'out of the question in so crowded an apartment, 
and that a putrid fever might be expected if better accommoda* 
tions were not provided. In reply, the government placed at 
their disposal a ward in the hospital of Bicdtre. 

This was in 1691. For nearly a hundred years afterward the 
severe cases of venereal disease were sent to Bicdtre, the milder 
ones k^ at Salp^tridre. Both establishments were a disgrace to 
humanity. The patients were cheated of the food allowed them, 
and supplied with cheap broth and cheese in its stead. No baths, 
and but few medicines were at their command. Their ward was 
filthy, close, and in ruin. Patients were often obliged to wait so 
Ipng for medical attendance that their maladies became incurable. 
The air m which they lived was pestiferous, and no one could 
visit the hoqiital without being shocked at its aspect* Medical 
men who saw the place expressed amazement that so many per- 
sons diould exist in so small a room. Eight women slept in a 
bed, and in the room appropriated to those whose turn for treat- 
ment had not come, the patients slept by gangs, one half sleeping 
ftom 8 P.M. to 1 A.M., and the remaindm' from 1 A.M. to 7 A.M. 
The floor was covered with dirt and filth, and the windows were 
nailed down, fi>r fisar of their being broken if opened. There was 
but little linen, and tiiat was in rags, and abominably dirty, (hate 

' OnUariart Report ofCUnrghn Uanaeliali BoponoflLdaBratadltotha 
tlavwcBBeM; Panat-Diiehatebl, IL tSO. 
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hundred penons only urere treated at a time, fifiy men and flfly 
women. A new batch was admitted to treatment every two 
months, and, as the hospital always contained fiom three to four 
hundred suflforers, some cases remained six. or eight months witii< 
out any treatment whatever. Many died before they readied the 
hands the doctors. The diet was the same for all. Those who 
had not been admitted to treatment were supplied with coarse 
bread, cheese, landd butter, and (very sddom) a little meat. The 
surgeons of Biodtre usually made fortunes in a short lime.' 

If any 'thing fiurther were needed to characterize the hospital 
of Bio9tie in the sixteenth century, it would be the rules in virtue 
of which no diseased person could claim admission until a com- 
plete year had elapsed from the time of their first application, and 
every diseased person was turned out, whether ill or well, after 
six weeks' treatment. It was stated to M. Parent-Duchatelet that 
the average mortality was one hundred women and sixty men per 
annum.* 

' In 1787, Br.Culletier was appointed surgeon in charge of syph- 
ilitic cases at Bio9tre. He commenced his administration by de- 
nouncing the state of thin^ he found ther^ and it is mainly from 
the memoirea he addressed to the government that the preceding 
focts have been obtained. His representationB seem to have met 
with but little success. In 1789, however, the bulk of the pris- 
oners at Bicdtre were set fi^ee, and he immediately availed him- 
self of the increased room to accommodate his patients. 

The reform was so slight, or rather so vast a reform was needed, 
thnt the moment the attention of the republican government was 
drawn to the subject, it removed the syphilitic cases from the hos- 
pital of Bicfitre to the hospital of the Capuchins. That establish- 
ment was enlarged, and named the Hospital of foe South (I'Hd- 
pitol du Midi). Gardens and baths wme provided ; ample wards 
permitted foe classification of diseases ; the fix>d was of foe best 
and sufficient in quanti^. This immerrse step was the work 

the republican authorities. 

it was, however, only foe first of a series of reforms. Origi^- 
ly, tuAw and women all grades were admitted promiscuouriy. 
Tliis .led to grave inconvenienoes. The decorum of foe ho^lsl 
was firequently disturbed ly foe conduct some of foe men '^fo 
regard to the prostitutes in foe adjoining warda To obviate t^iis, 
a new hoq^itwl was set apart, under the rrign of Charles X., for 

* CidMar ; Panat-lhidiatalBa iL ISi. * PvaBt-Bodutelet, U. l|6. . 
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iihe reception of male patients only. It is the Hospital de Lour* 
cine. 

A stiU more serious trouble arose from the mixture of prosti* 
tutes with other women who, from the infidelity of their hus> 
bands, hereditary disease, or other causes, found themselves in* 
footed with syphilia For some time complaints had been made 
on this head, but an accident, which occurred in 1828, compelled 
the authorities to act. The daughter of a profossional nurse, re- 
siding in the vicinity of Paris, caught sypUlis from a child her 
mother was nursing, who had inherited the disease. It took the 
shape of a virulent chancre on the palate, and the girl was sent to 
the Hospital du Midi for treatment She found herself thrust 
among the vilest prostitutes, whose language and sentiments shock- 
ed her so terri^ that she insisted on leaving the hosptal at once. 
The physician on duty declined to grant her request, whereupon 
the poor girl contrived to get into the yard, and threw herself into 
a well. She was drowned, and on an autopsy of her corpse it ap- 
peared that she was a. virgin. This dreadfol incident aroused the 
public mind. Hitherto the disposal of the prostitutes had been a 
subject of dispute between the administration of the hospital and 
that of the city, each wishing to thrust them upon the other. The 
government now interfered, and special accommodation was pro- 
vided for prostitutes at the prison of Saint Lazare. The Hospital 
du Midi was devoted exclusively to such women as were not in- 
scribed on the rolls of the police. 

Before these distributions took place, when men and women 
were indiscriminately received at the Hospital du Midi, the aver- 
age annual admisrions, finim 1804 to 1814, were 2700 ; firom 1822 
to 1828 it exceeded an average of 8100. Twenty years ago the 
mortality was said to be less than two per cent. ; it was ten per 
cent, at Biedtie. 

At the Hospital du Midi, diseased persons who do not desire 
admission to the hospital are treated outside, all the medicines 
they require being ftirnished them free of charge. 

It would appear, firom stray allusions in various old ordinances^ 
that some sort of medical office had been established in the eight- 
eenth century by the government, for the purpose of affording' 
gratuitous advice to prostitutes^ and denouncing those who were 
diseased ; but there exists no positive evidence of any such estab- 
lishment or office. It was not till 1808 that a regulation was 
made by the prefoot of police, requiring all public wmnmi to sub* 
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mit to be visited bj a pbysiciaii appranted by him. The plan 
was a bad one, as ^ physician was paid by fees which he was 
authorized to exact ; and it was rendered worse in practice ly the 
didionesty of the man chosen fer the office, one Coulon. This 
individual made money and neglected his duties. The system 
was altered in 1810, and a dispensary established, with a strong 
medical stafi^ who were directed to visit all the prostitutes in 
Paris. This institution is still in existence; it will be further no* 
tioed in the next chapter. 

When the diq>ensary was established, its medical officers were 
directed to offer to prostitutes the choice of being treated at home 
or going to the hospital. Almost all chose the former. The phy- 
sicians then undertook to decide themselves which should go to the 
hospital and which remain in their houses. The results of their ex- 
perience, and the policy it compelled them to adopt, are shown in 
the following table, which was compiled by'Pareni-Duchatelet: 


Ymr. 

Tnatad 
tX iMOMb 

Ymt. 

Traaiad 
at booM. 

Year. 

TraateA 
at boma. 

1812 

276 

1817 

128 

1821 

.... 27 

181$ 

300 

1818 

No report 

1824 

.... 27 

1814 

296 

1819 

26 

1826 

.... 7 

1816 

No report. 

1820 

19 

1826 

.... 4 

1816 






The system of treating prostitutes at home was, in feet, givmi up. 
It was feund 1h^ could not be compiled to tiJce the medkanee 
given them ; and that, though laboring under the most severe dis- 
ease, they would not abstain firom the exercise of their calling. 

The tables -prepared by the sanitaiy office, or diq>en8aiy, at 
Paris, afford a clear view of the extent and progress of disease in 
that dly. Of those which are furnished M. Parent-Dudbatelet; 
we shall take a few of the most striking. The following gives the 
aggregate disease for a period of twenty years: 


Yean. 

AvenfS 

I'aikBta 

TolaL 

rattaita. 

1812 

1818 

fit 

612 


948 

1814 


1224 

1816 

1816 


1066 

1817 


912 

1818 


816 

1819 


696 

1820 

, 

744 

1821 

1822 

1818 

66 

660 


826 

1824 


1006 

1826 


972 


IMd. 
IWInth 

1826 9S 1116 

1827 Beport mtefais. 

1828 ....... 104 ISM' 

1882 ....... M IIW. 

1880 91 net; 

1881 110 UlOj 

1882 ....... 78 .......M... 986 

178761 

8280? 

ror tofM jeffin waiiitiig ) • 

Ttatil dlieved In twemjV 
> 


^ Piwni-DndMiletoi^ fi# Iti. 
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Odier tables, appsrentlj drawn with cate, show that the pro* 
portion of disease to prostitutes varies widely in different years. 
In 1828 it was six per cent, that is to say, six out of eveiy 
hundred prostitutes were diseased; but in 1882 it was barely 
three per cent Four or five per cent would seem a tolerably 
Gut average.* 

From another table compiled by the same author we gather 
that, during a period of eighteen years, January was found the 
most fotal month for prostitutes; next came August and Septem* 
her; while February, April, May, and July seemed seasons leas fo* 
rorable to disease M. Duchatelet, however, candidly admits that 
he can trace the operation of no law here, and inclines to the be- 
lief that the variation is wholly due to chance.* 


CHAPTER X 

FBAKOE. — ^PRESENT BBO0I.ATIONS. 

Naakbor of Fnatltatw In Parte. — Their Nadri^, Parentage, Edneation, Age, ete.«» 
Canaes of ProBtitution. — ^Rules concerning tolerated Houses. — Maisons de PafsOa 
-—Windows. — Kee]>er8.^Formalitie8 upon granting Licenses. — Reemits. — ^Pimpe. 
—Profits of Prostitatlon. — Inscription. — ^Interrogatories. — Nativitji how ascer- 
tained.— Obstaclese — ^Principles of Inscription. — Age at which Inscription Is made. 
— Badiation.— Prorisional Radiation. — Statistics Radiation.— Classes of Proa- 
titntes.— Visit to the Dispensary. — ^Visiting Physicians. — ^Punishment. — OSensaan 
—Prison Discipline.— Saint Denis. — ^Tax on Prostitntes.— Inspectors. — Bon Pal* 
tevr Aiylnm.-^Note : Dnchatelet’s ]^1 fbr the Repression of Prostitutioii.) 

It remains to describe the state and qrstem of prostitution at 
Paris at the present day. The vast importance of the subject will 
doubtless justify the length at which it must be treated. 

It was usual, during the last century, to estimate the number of 
prostitutes in Paris at twenty-five or thirty thoosand. Even as 
late as 1810, the number was said by good authority to be not leas 
than eighteen thousand.’ The police rolls show t^t these oslcu* 
lations were wide of the mark. According to them, the average 
number of prostitutes inscribed had risen, from about 1900 in 1814, 
to 8668 in 1882, the last year of whidi we have any record. As* 
Burning that the number at present is 4600, or thereabouts, whkli 
would suppose an increase equal to that noted before 1882, tiie 

‘ ItoMM-Dadiatelet, tt. MO. *14.11 tSA 

* ll88.Bi>ortni»tBdtyP«wBtJ>iifhatak«,ia0t BartifdoU>BMaaM} Ar. 
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prostitates are one to eveiy two hundred and fifty of the total pop- 
ulation. Of these the city of Paris furnishes rather more than one 
third. The remainder come from the departments ; those border- 
ing on Paris being the most fraitful of prostitutes, and the north 
b^g largely in excess of production over the south. 

The vast majority of these prostitutes are the children of oper- 
atives and mechanics. Of 828 fathers, there were 


WeaTers 19 

Peddfew 12 

Muons and Tilen 28 

Water-carriers 11 

Stage and Carriage Drivers 85 

Shoemakers 50 

Farmers and Gardeners 81 

Servants 23 

Individuals employed in Foan> 

dries, etc. 18 

Daj-latorera 118 

Carpenters. 81 


Whereas there were only 

Surgeons, Physicians, and Lawyers. 

Teachers. 

Mnskiaos 


Liqaor-Bellcrs 22 

Smiths 28 

Grocers and Fmlt-sellers 18 

Soldiers, on pensions 80 

Clock-makers and Jewelers 16 

Barbers and Hair-dressers 16 

Persons without trade or calling.. 6i 

TaUors 22 

Pluterers, Pavers, etc 21 

Coopers 11 

Painters, Glasiers, and Printers.. 25 


4 

8 

9 


The inference dra^ by M. Paient-Duchatelet from this is, that 
brothels are supplied from the classes of domestics and iiujtoiy- 
l^ls ; and that ^ris not bred to work rarely find their way into 
them. Bather more than one third of the frtthers of these prosti- 
totes were nnable to sign their names. 

Of the proedtutes bom at Paris, about one fourth were illegiti- 
«>•*« ; of those bom in the departments, one eighth were ill^ti- 
nate. 

Bather more than half the Paris proetitates could not write their 
tMtrnpa • a degree of ignorance which argues very remarkable neg- 
lect on the port of parents, for at Paris every one may learn to 
Write gratoitously, and a person who eon not write will always 
ttqierienoe difficnl^ in obtaining employment 

Keaity half the prostitates were between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-siz inclusive. One declared herself or was proved to be, 
only twdve yean old ; thirty-four were over fifry ; two were over: 
■z^. On lefetenoe to the rolls of inscription, it appeared that 
the bulk the prostitates r^pstered thomselves between the ages 
of ei ghtee n and twen^-two ; but thir^-fonr were inscribed before 
the age of fourteen, which may be assumed to be the period of 
puberty in Vrance, and a few after passmg fi%. 
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The following table shows the number of years daring whi^h 
the Paris prostitutes had exercised their calling at the time the 
inquiry was made: 


frimA Number of 

iToatUutciL 

1 year and under 439 

From 1 to 2 yean S90 

T*- iSTtSSTti 

From 12 to 13 years 99 

“ 13 to 14 “ 98 

“ 2 to 3 ' “ 440 

“ 3 to 4 “ 485 

“ 14 to 15 “ 107 

“ 15 to 16 “ 80 

** 4 to 6 “ 294 

“ 16 to 17 “ 19 

“ 6to r. •• 139 

“ eto 7 “ 160 

“ 7 to 8 “ 143 

“ 17 to 18 “ 14 

“ 18 to 19 “ 17 

“ 19 to 20 “ 4 

** 8 to 9 “ 96 

“ 20 to 21 “ — 

“ 9 to 10 “ 100 

“ 21 to 22 “ 1 

“ 10 to 11 “ 109 

“ 22 to 23 “ — 

“ 11 to 12 “ 93 



M. Ducbatelct made careful inquiries into the causes of prosti- 
tution. He admits that, the difficulty of obtaining trustworthy 
information on this head being very great, many errors may have 
found their way into his calculations. He gives them, however, 
for what they may be worth. 


Want 1441 

Expulsion from home, or desertion parents 1255 

DoNire to support old and infirm parents 87 

** ** yonngcr brothers and sisters, or nephews and nieces 29 

Widows with families to support 28 

Girls from the country, to support themselycs 280 

** ** brought to Paris by soldiers, clerks, stu- 
dents, etc 404 

Servants seduced by masters and abandoned 289 

Concubines abandoned by their lovers 1425 

Total 6183 


It appears that there were in Paris, in 1832, two hundred and 
twenty “ tolerated houses” — that is to say, brothels. The rules 
regarding these are numerous. They can not be established in 
certain localities, such as the Boulevards, or other great thorough- 
fares. They must not be within one hundred yards of a church, 
or within fifty or sixty yards of a school, whether for boys or 
girls ; of a palace or other public building, or of a large boarding- 
house. The proprietor of Ae house must have given his consent 
before the bouse can be used as a brothel. Two bouses can not 
be established side by side, much less can they have the same 
entry. As a general rule, a preference is given to small, narrow 
streets, especially ada dt aae, and to places where brothels have 
been established before. 

With regard to the interior of these houses, they must contain 
a room for each girl ; on no account are two prostitutes allowed 
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to occupy the some room, much less the same bed. Each room 
must, moreover, be amply provided with utensils, soap, and water, 
for ablution. No bouse of prostitution can have back or side 
doors, or in any way communicate with the adjoining buildings. 
No house can contfun dark closets, or dark passages, or concealed 
hiding-places. In none of them can any trade or traffic be car- 
ried on. 

With regard to the class of houses called maiaons de foaae (as- 
signation houses), the police authorities require that in every such 
house two regular prostitutes, inscribed on the police rolls, shall 
live permanently. The object of this rule is to obtain a control 
and supervision over these houses. Before it was adopted the 
police Wiis often embarrassed by denials of its authority to invade 
them. It is found that the prostitutes, being naturally hostile to 
the mistresses of the houses, will act as agents Of the police in the 
event of any scandalous proceedings. 

The windows of houses of prostitution must be roughed, as 
also must those of rooms where individual prostitutes live. They 
can only be partially opened. These regulations were made in 
consequence of the shocking scenes that were witnessed at the 
windows of brothels after the Hevolution, naked women bdng tiie 
least of the scandals that used to be exposed. 

No one can keep a house of prostitution in Paris without an au- 
thorization fit>m the police. Men are never permitted to keep 
establishments of the kindl A woman who desires to open a 
house must a{q>ly in writing to the Prefect of Police. On receipt 
of her application, reference is made to the Commissary of Police 
of the ward to ascertiun her character. If she has been condemn- 
ed for crime or misdemeanor, her request is rarely granted. If 
she stands in the police books as a woman requiring supervition, 
she can not sucemd. Nor can die obtain a license, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, unless she has heen a prostitute hers^. The 
reason of this r^pilation is obvious; no one but a prostitute un- 
derstands the business thoroughly ; and as the position of brothel- 
keeper is found to be the most demoralizing station in the world, 
H hiu been the polity of the Paris police to throw impediments 
the way of peisons not wholly depraved devoting themselves ip 
80 dangerous a calling. Furiheimore, the applicant must havis 
readied a certain age. She must also be sober habits^ and ap- 
parently poeaesBed of soffident ibroe of character to be able to 
oommand a honah ftill of prostitutes. ShemustpoaseaBasamof 
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money sufficient to guarantee her against immediate &ilute, and 
she must own the furniture in the house she wishes to keep. 

When all these conditions are fulfilled, the applicant receives a 
pass-book, in which the number of girls she is sdlowed to keep is 
(Specified. In this book she is bound to enter the name of every 
prostitute she receives, whether as a boarder or a transient lodger; 
her age, the date of her entry into her house, the date of her in- 
spection by a physician, and the date of her departure from the 
house. A printed form in the beginning of the pass-book reminds 
the mistress of the house that she is bound, under heavy penal- 
ties, to inscribe on the police rolls every girl she receives within 
twenty-four hours of her arrival. 

In the event of the neglect of these rules by the keepers of 
houses of prostitution, the license is revoked. It is understood 
that the police enforce this regulation with due rigor. 

Much has been said and written about the manner in which the 
keepers of houses of prostitution obtain recruits. M. Parent-Du- 
chatelet, whose sources of information were the best, gives it as his 
opinion that most of the prostitutes arc obtained from the hospi- 
tals, especially the Hospital du Midi, where female venereal dis- 
eases are treated. It appears that this hospital and others are 
haunted by old women who have been prostitutes, and who, in 
their old age, eke out a livelihood by enticing others into the 
same calling. They soon discover the antecedents and disposition 
of every young girl they find in hospitals ; and if she be pret^ or 
engaging, she must eitW have much principle or careful friends 
to rescue her from the dutches of the old hags. WhUe she lies ill 
on a bed of pain, the latter are constantly with her, and gain her 
friendship. They know the devices that are needed to impose on 
her nmplicity, and not unfrequently are enabled to strengthen 
their promises by small donations in money, or a weekly stipend 
during her convalescence. For a pretty girl as much as fifty 
francs will be paid by a brothel-keeper. As the girls in France^ 
with few exceptions, come to Paris to be cured when they have 
contracted disease ^m association with lovers, it seems quite 
likely that, as M. Parent-Duchatelet supposes, these hospitals ate 
a fruitful source of prosritutes. 

Other brothel-keepers have female agents in the coxmtiy towns, 
who send them girls. One well-known woman, who kept §at 
many yeara one of the largest establishments in Fnmce, employed 
a traveling derk with alaige salary. Smne obtain boarders from 
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their own province or native city; othen^ wh<> have followed a 
trade, get recmits firom the acquaintances they made at the work* 
shop. Latterly, it would seem, pimps have carried on their trade 
with unusual boldness and success. Some time since it was no* 
ticed that an uncommon number of girls arrived at Paris from 
Bheims. They all came provided with the name and address of 
the houses to which they were destined, and drove there from the 
stagc-oiBce. Information was sent to the police authorities of 
Bheiins, and on their arrival the girls were sent back again. The 
design of the authorities was baffled for a while by the cunning 
of the pimps, who sent their recruits round by otW roads; but 
the police finally triumphed by refusiDg, for a year or two, to in* 
scrite any prostitutes from Rheima 

It is notorious, however, that the same traffic is carried on at the 
present day to an alarming extent between London and Paris, 
London and Brussels, and other laige cities in the neighborhood. 
Several societies have been formed, and the police have made 
great exertions to suppress the trade, but without any particular 
success. 

It is understood that the pr^tutes of Paris receive notUng for 
their *' labors” but their board, lod^ng, and dress. The latter is 
often expensive. In first-class houses it will exceed five hundred 
francs, which in female attire will go as &r at Paris as five hund- 
red dollars will in New York. The whole of the fees exacted from 
visitors goes to the mistress,' and the girls are reluctantly permit- 
ted to reUun the presents they sometimes receive from their lov- 
ers. They are usually in debt to the mistress, who, having no 
other means of retuning them under her control, hastens to ad- 
vance them money for jewelry, carriages, fine eating, and expen- 
sive winea No written contract binds them to remain where they 
are ; they may leave when they please, if they can pay their debts ; 
and the obligation they incur for the latter is one of honor only, 
and can not be enforced in the courts. 

Houses of prostitution, when well conducted, are very profita- 
ble in Paris. It is estimated that the net profits accruing from* 
each girl ought to be ten francs or more per day. Many keeper^ 
of houses have retired with from ten to twenty-five thousand francs 
a year, and have married their daughters well. The good-will of 
a popular house has been sold for sixty thousand firancs (twelve 
thousand dollars). 

We now come to the great feature of the Paris system : the in- 
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scription of prostitutes in a department of the Prefecture of Police, 
called the Bureau des Mbeurs. It seems that some sort of inscrip- 
tion was in use before the Revolution, but no law referring to it, 
or records of the rolls, can be found. Various systems were em- 
ployed during the Republic and the Empire. The one now in use 
was adopted in 1816, and amended by a police regulation of 1828. 

Prostitutes are inscribed either 

1. On their own request; 

2. On the requisition of the mistress of a house ; 

3. On the report of the inspector .of prostitutes. 

When a girl appears before the bureau under any of these cir- 
cumstances, she is asked the following questions, the answers be- 
ing taken down in writing: 

1. Her name, age, birth-place, trade, and residence ? 

2. Whether she is a widow, wife, or spinster? 

3. Whether her father and mother are living, and what their calling 
was or is ? 

4. Whether she lives with them, and if not, when and how she left 
them? 

5. Whether she has had children, and where they are ? 

6. How long she has been at Paris ? 

T. Whether any one has a right to claim her ? 

8. Whether she has ever been arrested, and if yes, how often, and for 
what offenses ? 

9. Whether she has over been a prostitute before, and for what period 
of time? 

10. Whether she has, or has had, venereal disease? 

11. Whether she has received any education? 

12. What her motive is in inscribing herself? 

The answers to these inquiries suggest others, which are put at 
the discretion of the officiala Their practice is so great that they 
are rarely deceived by the women ; M. Parent-Duchatelet affirms 
that they could tell an old prostitute merely by the way she sat 
down. 

The interrogatoiy over, the girl is taken by an inspector to the 
Dispensary and examined, and the physician on duty reports the 
result, which is add^ to the inquiry. Meanwhile, the police reg- 
isters have been consulted, and if the girl has been an old offend- 
er, or is known to the police, she is now identified. 

If the girl has her baptismal certificate {extraii de naiManoe) with 

K 
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her, she is forihwith insoiibed, and registered among the public 
women of Paris. As piostitates rarely possess this document, 
however, a provisional inscription is usually effected, and a direct 
application is made to the mayor of the city or commune where 
she was bom for the certificate. This application varies accord' 
ing to the age of the girl. If she is of age it is simply a demand 

for the “ extrait de naiasomoe of , who says she is a 

native of your city or commune” IfJ on the contrary, she is a 

minor, the application states that “ a girl who calls herself 

, and says she was bom at , has applied for inscrip- 
tion in this office. I desire you to ascertain the position of her 
family , and what means they propose to take in case they desire 
to secure the return of this young girl.” 

It often happens that the family implore the intervention of the 
police ; m that case the girl is sent back to the place whence she 
came. In many cases the family decline to interfere, and then 
the girl is duly inscribed on the register. She signs a document, 
in which she states that, ” being duly acquainted with the sanitary 
regulations established by the Prefecture for Public Women, she 
declares that ^e will submit to them, will allow herself to be vis- 
ited periodically by the physicians of the Dispensary, and will con- 
form in all respects to the mles in force.” 

Of course this procedure is occasionally delayed by falsehoods 
uttered by the women. It often used to happen that the mayors 
would report that no person of the name given had been bom at 
the time fixed in their city or commune. In that case the girl 
was recalled, and made to understand that tmth was better policy 
than fidsehood. Girls rarely held out longer than a fortnight or 
so, and, at the present time, the number of false declarations is 
very sniall indeed. They seem satisfied that the police are an 
omniscient machine which can not be deceived. , 

When the girl is brought to the office either by a brothel- 
keeper or an inspector, the proceeding is slightly varied. In the 
latter case she has been arrested for indulging in clandestine pros- 
titiition, but she almost invariably denies the fiict, and pleads her 
innocence. The mle, in this case, is to admonish her and let her 
go. It is not till the4hird or fourth' offense has been oommitt^ 
that she is inscribed. When the mistress of a house brings a ghrl 
to the office, interrogatories wmilar to the above are put to her. 
H die has relations or firiends at Paris, they ate sent for and can- 
suited. When the girl appears evi^dy lost^ die is duly in* 
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scribed ; but if she shows any signs of shame or contrition, she is 
often sent home by the office at the pablic expense. It need 
hardly be said that when a girl is found diseased she is sent to 
hospital and her inscription held over. It occasionally happens 
that virgins present themselves at the office and desire to be in- 
scribed ; in their case the officials use compulsion to rescue them 
from infamy. 

In a word, the Paris system with regard to inscriptions is to in- 
scribe no girl with regard to whom it is not manifest that she will 
carry on the calling of a prostitute whether she be inscribed or not 

From the following table, prepared by M. Parent-Duchatelet 
from the records of a series of years, it appears that the mistresses 
of houses inscribe over one third of the total prostitutes: 


Girls inscribed at their own request T388 

« mistresses of houses. 

« “ by inspoctors 'r20 

Total 12614 


The age st girls can be inscribed has varied under diflfei- 
ent administrators. Under one it was seventeen, under his suc- 
cessor eighteen, under the next twenty-one years; but now the 
general rule is that no girl should be inscribed under the age of 
sixteen. Exceptions to this rule are made in the case of younger 
girls — of thirteen, fourteen, or fifteen, who lead a life of prostitu- 
tion, and arc frequently attacked by disease. From a regard to 
public health, they are inscribed notwithstanding their age. 

Only second in importance to the subject of inscription is that 
of “ ra^ation,” the obliteration of an inscription. This is the proc- 
ess by which a prostitute takes leave of her calling, throws off 
the control of the police, and regains her civil rights. At Rome, 
as has been shown already, no such formality as radiation was 
known to the law ; once a prostitvie^ alvxiys a prostitute^ was the 
Roman rule. This system did not long sustain the test of a Chris- 
tian examination. 

The policy of the French Bureau des Mceurs on this head is gov- 
erned by two very simple maxims: Ist. The amenument of pros- 
titutes ought to encouraged as much as possible ; 2d. But no 
prostitute should be released from the supervision of the police 
and the visits of the Dispensary physician^ until there is reason- 
able ground for believing that her repentance and alteration of 
life are sincere and likely to be permanent 

A person desiring to have her name struck from the rolls of 
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pablio women must make a written application, specifying her 
reasons for desiring to change her mode of life, and indipting the 
means of support on which she is henceforth to rely. In three 
cases the demand is granted forthwith : 1st When the girl prwa 
that she is about to many ; 2d. When she produces the certificate 
of a physician that she is attacked by an organic disease which 
renders it impossible for her to continue the calling of a prosti- 
tute ; and, 3d. When she has gone to live with her relations, and 
produces evidence of her late good behavior. 

In all other cases the office awards a “provisional radiation.” 
For a period of time, which varies, according to circumstances, 
from three months to a year, the girl is still under the supervision 
of the police, such supervision being obviously secret and discreet. 
When the girl passes triumphantly through this period of proba- 
tion, her name is definitely struck from the roll of prostitutes. 

When a girl, after having her name thus struck out, desires to 
be inscribed afresh, her request is granted without delay or in- 
quiry, it being wisely supposed that she has repented of her decis- 
ion. A re-inscription also takes place when a girl, after radiation, 
is found in a house of prostitution even as a servant 

A prostitute is struck from the rolls by authority of the office 
when she has disappeared, and no trace of her has l^n found for 
three months. 

M. Parent-Duchatelet gives the following table of radihtions, 
which, taken in connection with the table already given of the 
number of prostitutes registered, shows the movement of reform : 


Ycuv. 

WoBMo ftrneik off the Rollf of 
Prootitutes 


Women etnick off the Rolls of I 
Proatftutn 1 

At thdr 
ova ro- 
qaesU 

la ooQoe- 

atseoea 

TotaL 

Yean. 

Attbeir 
own re* 
quest 

In eonse- 
qnenoe o^ 
absence. 

TotoL 

1817 

485 

575 

1060 

Bt. forw’d 

4096 


9746 

1818 

477 

582 

1059 

1826 

486 

554 

1040 

1819 

469 

571 

1040 

1827 

490 

542 

1082 


415 

716 

1131 

1828 

572 

415 

987 

1821 

433 

783 

1166 

1829 

298 

536 

884 

1822 

417 

789 

1156 


884 

fi02 


1823 


605 

1107 

1831 

284 

452 

786 

1824 

442 

602 

1044 

1882 

449 

718 

1167 

1825 

456 

527 

983 


7009 

9869 

imi 


4096 


9746 






Once inscribed, prostitutes are divided into three classes : 

Ist Those who live in a licensed or “ tolerated” brothel 
2d. Those who live alone in fiimished rooms. 

8d. Those who live in rooms which they fiimish, and outward- 
Iv bear no mark of in&mv 
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In the eye of the law there ia no difference between the three 
classes; all are equally subject to police and medical supervision. 
Eveiy girl that ia inscribed receives a card bearing her name, and 
the number of her page in the register ; a blank column of this 
card ia left to be filled by a memorandum of the date of each visit 
by the physicians of the Dispensary. 

But the three classes differ in respect of the place where they 
are visited. The Dispensary physicians visit the inmates of broth- 
els in the houses where they live ; all other prostitutes visit them 
at the Dispensary. Yet another visit is made by the Dispensary 
physicians to the D(Sp6t, or Lock-up, at the Prefecture of Police ; 
as there are always a certain number of prostitutes arrested for 
drunkenness or disorderly conduct every night, it was thought 
well to seize the opportunity of their confinement to inquire into 
the state of their health. 

All houses of prostitution are visited by the Dispensary physi- 
cians once a week , the hour of the visit is known beforehand, and 
every girl must be present and pass inspection. The examination 
is private ; the result is noted in a “ folio” kept by the physician, 
and a corresponding memorandum is made in the pass-book of the 
house and on the card of the prostitute. When disease is detect- 
ed, the mistress of the house is notified, and cautioned not to allow 
the girl diseased to receive any visitors. That afternoon, or the 
next morning, she comes or is brought to the Dispensary, where 
she undergoes a second examination, and, if the result is the same 
as at the first, she is forthwith sent to Saint Lazare for treatment. 

Free prostitutes, that is to say, those who live in lodgings or 
rooms furnished by themselves, are bound to visit the Dispensary, 
and submit to examination once a fortnight They cl^oose the 
time and day themselves, but more than a fortnight must not 
elapse between the visits. 

It appears, from tables published by M. Parent-Duchatclet, that 
these rules are strictly enforced. Free prostitutes are visited 
nearly thirty times a year, and prostitutes in tolerated houses more 
than fifty times. We have alluded elsewhere to the results of 
the visits. 

Experience has proved that the only safe method of punishment 
for prostitutes is imprisonment. Formerly they were whipped, 
and at a later date their hair was cut off ; but the humane spirit 
of modem legislation has rejected both these punishments as un- 
duly cmel. At the present day, offenses against the rules con- 
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eeming prostitatioii {ddito de pr(>stitutum) are punished by impris- 
onment; misdemeanors and crimes provided against by the code 
being within the cognizance of the ordinary courts in the case of 
prostitutea as well as other persons. 

Iklits de pi/vstimicn have been divided by the^i^rcaw desMc&urs 
into two classes, slight offenses and grave offenses; slight offenses 
are: 

1. To appear in forbidden places. 

2. To appear at forbidden hours. 

3. To get diunk) and lie down in doorways^ streets^ or other thorough- 
fares. 

4. To demand admittance to guard-houses. 

5. To walk through the streets in daylight in such a way as to attract 
the notice of people passing. 

6. To rap on the windows of their rooms. - 

7. To absent themselves from the medical inspection. 

8. To b^. 

9. To remain more than twenty-four hours in their house, after having 
been pronounced diseased by the physician. 

10. To escape from the Hospital or Dispensary. 

11. To go out of doors with bare head or neck. 

12. To remain in Ftoia after having been ordered to leave, and present- 
^ with a passport 

This claims of offenses is punished by imprisonment for not less 
than a fortnight or more than three months. One month is the 
usual term. 

A ]:>rostiuite is held to be guilty of grave offenses when she 

1. IriHults outrageously the visiting physician. 

2. Fails to visit the I^pensaiy* 

3. Continues to prontitute herself after being pronounced diseased. 

4. Uses obscene language in public. 

6. Appears naked at her window. 

6. Assails men with violence, and endeavors to drag them to her home. 

These offenses arc punished by imprisonment for not less than 
three months, and not more than a year, rarely more than six 
months. The time is fixed in these cases with reference to the 
former character of the proetitnte. 

When a prostitute is arrested she is taken to the Prefecture of 
Police, where there is a room specially appropriated to her claas. 
She is tried within for^-eight| usually within twenty-four hours 
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of her arrival. When condemned, she is conveyed in a close car- 
riage or van to the prison. 

The prison at Paris usually contains from four hundred and fifty 
to six liundred inmates. They are all obliged to work. A fe^ 
are generally found incapable, either from idiocy, blindness, or in- 
corrigible obstinacy, of performing even the simplest work. Tliese 
are lodged in a department called “the ward of the imbeciles.” 
The others are allowed to choose their work ; the bulk naturally 
take to sewing. They are paid a small sum lor what they do, 
partly as they proceed with the work, and the balance when they 
leave the prison. Industrious girls receive, from the money com- 
ing to them, from five to eight sovs daily. That this, added to 
the ample food supplied by the prison, suffices for their wants, is 
proved by the frequent purchases they make of flowers and other 
superfluities. Formerly, prostitutes in prison were liot expected 
to work, and at this period fights and disturbances were of con- 
stant occurrence, the discipline is excellent and the prison- 

ers orderly. The only penalty for disobedience of rules or mis- 
conduct is close confinement in the cac/tot, 

M. Parent-Duchatelet admits that the prison discipline is so gen- 
tle that the puiiislirncnt ha.s no terrors for prostitutes. It is quite 
common to find girls who have been thirty times condemned to 
imprisonment. He recommends the use of the tread-mill as a cor- 
recti ve. 

His experience led him to question the utility of nuns and 
priests in the prostituU^s’ privson. He does not think they do any 
goo<}, and inclines to the belief that the counsels and visits of mar- 
ried women, who look rather to the moral than religious reform 
of the women, would be productive of more benefit. 

The old practice in France was to fulmit visitors to the prosti- 
tutes’ prison at certain hours and in a certain room, but this was 
found to be productive of great evils. The scenes in the visitors’ 
room were outrageous, and a new system was accordingly adopt- 
ed. No one was allo\vt‘d to visit a prostitute but a bona fide rela- 
tion, and even such a one was required to obt.aiii a written permit 
from the Prefecture of Police. 

A ccrtfiin number of prostitutes are sent evo^^v year to the pris- 
on of St. Denis. These arc those who, from physical or mentfd in- 
firmities, such as recto-vaginal fistula, cancer, incurable organic 
disease, idiocy, etc., are incapacitated from pursuing their callingi 
and run risk of starvation. Not more than eight or ten of these 
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are sent to St Denis in the course of the year. The mortality 
among them there is not less than twenty-five per cent per annum.^ 
Until a few yearn ago, a tax was levied on the Paris prostitutes 
for the support of the Dispensary. Each mistress of a house paid 
twelve francs per month ; each girl living alone, three francs per 
month. A fine of two francs was also laid on all prostitutes who 
were behind their time in visiting the Dispensary. The product 
of these various taxes amounted to from seventy-five to ninety 
thousand francs per annum. The system was abolished on the 
ground of its immorality. A popular notion is said to have pre- 
vailed that the police received half a million or more from the tax 
on prostitution, and attacks on the administration in consequence 
were incessant. The police authorities gave way at last, and the 
municipal council of the city undeiiook to defray the cost of the 
Dispensary for tlie future. Similar taxes appear to have existed 
at Lyons, Stritsbourg, and other cities.^ 

Allusion ha.s been made to insj-KJCtors. At tlic time M. Parent- 
Duchatclet wrote there were ten inspectors, who bad each charge 
of one tenth ol‘ the city. Their business wjus to see that the reg- 
ulations governing prostitutes were carried out. They arrested 
offending women, and transferred them to the Pnjfocture of Police, 
In case of resistance, they summoned the aid of the ordinary po- 
lice of the ward. They witc not allowed themselves to use vio- 
lence either U) arrest or drag a girl to prison. They were usually 
picked men of good character. Their salary was twelve hund- 
red francs a year, besides handsome presents.^ 

In conclusion, a word must be said of the esbiblishment called 
the Pas/eur. It i.s a Magdalen Asylum established many years 
ago by some benevolent ladies, and now mainly supported by an 
annual vote from the city of Paris, and an allowance from the 
hospitals. It receives prostitutes who desire to reform; feeds, 
clothes, and instructs them ; provides them with places when they 
desire to leave, or with work when they wish to remain in the es- 
tablishment. The rule is that no prostitute can be received under 
eighteen or over twenty-five years of age. Beyond these limits 
it has been foun d that the humane efforts of the directresses of 
the establishment have rarely led to any result. No compulsion 
is used in any case by the managers. Girls are free to leave as 
they are free to come. So long as they remain, however, they 
must conform to the rules of the establishment, which are strict 
> Parent-DQchat^lct, ii. 273. ’ Id. U. 898. ’ Id. U. 408. 
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without being monastic. The average admissions to the asylum 
for the first twelve years of its existence were twenty per annum. 
The mortality among the residents was very large, being equal to 
twenty per cent, on the t''.tal number during the twelve years. 
Of the whole number (two *iundrcd and forty -five), forty were dis- 
missed for insubordination . twenty-seven left of their own accord, 
and probably returned to heir old courses, and fifteen were re- 
turned to the police. The remainder were either restored to their 
Emilies, or placed in situations in the hospitals or elsewhere. 

Small as these numbers appear in comparison with the large 
Army of prostitutes exercising their calling at Paris, it is not at 
all doubtful but the establishment is a useful one. No one can 
help but concur with M. Parcnt-Duchatelet when he observes 
that, did it not exist, it would be necessary to create it.” 

Note. — As M. Parent-Duchatclet has written the best, we might almost 
say the only philosophical work on prostitution extant, it may be useful to 
subjoin the text of statute which he proposed to regulate the subject of 
^tostitution. 

LAW relatiit: to the repression of prostitution. 

ArL 1. The duty of repressing prostitution, whether with provocation on 
the public highway or otherwise, is intrusted at Paris to the Prefect of Po- 
lice, and in all the other communes of France to the mayors respectively. 

Art, 2. A discretionary authority over all persons engaged in public 
prostitution is vested in these functionaries, within the scope of their 
powers. 

Art, 3. Shall constitute evidence of public prostitution either, Ist, direct 
provocation thereto on the public highway ; 2d, public notoriet}^ ; or, 3d, 
legal proof adduced after accusation and trial. 

Art, 4. The Prefect of Police at Paris, and the mayors in the other com- 
munesy shall make any and all regulations which they may deem suitable 
for the repression of prostitution, and such regulations shall boar upon all 
those who encourage prostitution as a trade — lodgers, inn-keeix)rs and tav- 
ern-keepers, landlords and tenants. 

Art, 5. The Dispensary at Paris for the superintendence of women of the 
town is placed on the same footing as the public health establishments. 
Other similar dispensaries may be established wherever they are needed. 

' Art, 6. A full report of the proceedings of these dispensaries shall be for- 
warded annually to the Minister of the Interior. 

M. Duchatelet conceived this short law to be adequate for the purpose. 
Xt may bo presumed that he took for granted that the mayors of the com- 
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mune$ would never attempt to carry out original views of their own on the 
sahjeot ; he doubtless gave them credit for sufficient so!f-abnegiui<on to 
adqyt) without question^ the elaborate and sensible plan which experience 
has taught the authorities of Paris. How far this assumption was justifi- 
able appears uncertain, in view of the fact that at Lyons and Strasbourg, 
the prostitutional system has always differed from that of the capital. In 
both those cities a tax has been levied on prostitutes till a very late period ; 
at Lyons it was exacted, it is believed, in 1842. 


CHAPTER XL 

ITALY. 

Decline of Public llforab.— Papal Court.— >Nopoti8m.—Jchn UCIL— Sextua IV. 
•—Alexander VI. — Effect of the Reformation. — Poem of Fracaatoro.— Benvenato 
Cellini. — Beatrice Cenci.— Laws of Naples.— Praicmatic Law of 1470.— Court 
of Prostitutes.— Bull of Clement II.— Prostitution in Lombardy and Picdinont. 
—Clerical Statute. — Modern Italy.— Laws of Rome. — Public Haspitals. — La*- 
aroni of Naples.- Italian Manners as depicted by Lord Byron.— Foundling lios* 
pitals. — ^True Character of Italian Feeble. 

Birth-place of modem art and literature, dowered with the 
fatal heritage of beauty, Italy, in the varied passages of her career 
among the nations, has been as remarkable for the vice and sen- 
suality of her children as she has been eminent for their talents 
and acquirements. 

The heart of the historical student thrills with respectful sym- 
pathy over the sorrows and ennobling virtues of her patriots in 
all ages, or his intellect is captivated with enthusiastic admira- 
tion and reverence in considering the monuments of resplendent 
genius given to mankind by her sons. Let him turn the page, 
and his soul recoils in disgust anddeep>est horror from the. narra- 
tive of corruption the most abandoned, ambition the most unscru- 
pulous, lust the most abominable, crime the most tremendous, to 
which the history of the world scarcely offers a parallel^ and 
which brands the perpe^trators with the execration of all su^'ceed- 
ing generations. 

llic most glorious era of the Italian republics immediately pre- 
ceded their downfall. Like shining lights, they perished by .theit 
own effulgence. The mutual jealousies of Florence, Pisa, Ghenoa 
Lucca, and the numerous independent cities and states, stirred uji 
in them a noble and emulous rage'* to excel each other in tho 
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encouragement thej gave to art and lettera, and die mi^ty wotIqi 
produced by their respective citizens. But the same sentiment 
also roused them to deadlier feuds, and the common field of nation- 
al patriotism being shut up, they exhausted themselves and each 
other by desperately-protracted struggles and incredible sacrifices 
of blood and treasure. Thus they paved the way to the introduc- 
tion of the foreigner and the mercenary, who completed their 
ruin ; until, in place of the small but illustrious republics which 
formed a diadem of brightest gems, arose a system of petty tyrants, 
who plunged the country into misery and degradation. These, in 
turn, were swept away by the strong am of a -despotism which 
has never since relaxed its grasp of this loveliest country of the 
eartL 

No influence played a more important part in bringing about 
this catastrophe than that of the court of Borne. By the in- 
trigues of the Boman pontiff the mutual jealousies of the states 
were exacerbated and their quarrels fomented. While these re- 
sults were caused by the political actions of the popes and their 
advisers, the worst effects were produced upon public maimers 
and morals by their example. The abuses which had establi^ed 
themselves among the Boman hierarchy were the natural conse- 
quences of long and undisturbed enjoyment by the clergy of their 
vast immunities and privileges. Tire demoralization and disso- 
luteness whidi thus existed, and which spread its poison through- 
out the civilized world, but espedally throughout Italy, are at- 
tested to posterity by all contemporary writers. 

The enormous iniquity which distinguished such men as John 
XXII., Sextos IV., or Alexander VI., is notorious to all. Al- 
though the character of communities is not to be inferred from 
the actions of exceptional prodigies, either of virtue or vice, it is 
evident that the system which could place monsters like tiiese in 
the august positions they filled must have been rotten to the core. 
The worth of a Leo X. or a Clement YII. consisted in the absence 
of the grosser vices rather than in any pontive excellence, and the 
encouragement given by such men to objectionable practices did 
more to confirm a laxity of morals than the odious and unpardon- 
able offenses of their predecessors. 

Some of the political profligacy of the court of Borne, and, 
through its example, of the other Italian courts, was owing to the 
qrstem which had sprung up of each pope providing for his fiun- 
Uy. The term nepoU (nephew) was in common use as expiesaing 
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the relationship which existed between the pope and the individ* 
nals selected for advancement. The priests of all denominations 
had nephews and nieces to provide for, and the abuses covered by 
the term were objects of the keenest satire. In fact, Innocent 
VIII. thus provided for eight openly avowed sons and daughters.' 
The pseudo-avuncular obligations of Sextus IV. were also well 
known. Other popes, whoso sins were not in this particular di- 
rection, having no sons, adopted a Iona fide nephew, and one or 
two, feeling the want of ties of kindred or family relationship, ac- 
tually adopted strangers. In one instance, the Donna Olimpia, a 
niece by marriage, and “ a lady of ability and a manly spirit,” 
took the place of a nephew' in the court of Innocent X., without 
any imputation on the character of either pope or niece.^ 

The effect produced by this example in high places, particular- 
ly upon the clctgy, and through them on the community, can be 
imagined. By a decree of the Church in the eleventh session of 
the Latcran Goimcil it appears that the clergy were accustomed to 
live in a state of public concubinage, nay, more, to allow others 
to do so for money paid to them by permission. Dante, in one 
of his daring flights, compares the papal court to Babylon, and 
declares it a place deprived of virtue and shame. In the nine- 
teenth canto of the Inferno, Dante, visiting hell, finds Nicholas 
in. there waiting the arrival of Boniface, who again is to be suc- 
ceeded by Clement 

The Beformation compelled some attention to morals among 
the clergy, and for a time afi earnest endeavor was made at a pu- 
rification of the Church. This was one of the chief labors of the 
famous Council of Trent That council certainly did repress the 
abuses among the general clergy, but the law-makers were law- 
breakers. They could not touch the cardinals, archbishops, or 
the Pope himself, and thus little radical change was effected among 
the chief dignitaries.’ 

There arc not wanting writers who acquit the Italian national 
character of bljime in the matter, attributing the general corrup- 
tion partly to the frightful example of foreign invaders. The in* 

' Dennistoan’t Dvkeii of Urbinoi Ranke’s History of the Popes; Gibbon’s Ronu^ 

’ Ranke, ii. Appendix. 

’ In 18-^0, when the Roman people opened the palace of the Tnqnisdtion, then 
was found in the library a department styled ** Summary of SolidtationH,’* being t 
record of cases in wliich women had been solicited to acts of criminality by thcll 
coiife«sor« in the pontifical state, and the tommary is not brief. — Dwight’s ^*Ro^ 
man liopablk in 184!).” p. 11.%. 
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vaaion of Charles VUL, himself a dissolute monarch, with the 
universal licentiousness of the French troops, did undoubtedly 
contribute largely to ruin the morals of the people at large, but, 
to use the words of Machiavelli, “ If the papal court were removed 
to Switzerland, the simplest and most religious people of Europe 
would, in an incredibly short time, have become utterly depraved 
by the vicious example of the Italian priesthood.”* 

The ecclesiastics did not confine themselves to licentiousness 
of conduct. The clerical writers are charged with a taste for that 
lowest practice of debased minds, obscenity, in which particular 
they exceed the lay writers. Eoscoe, an accomplished Italian 
scholar and a man not given to railing, maintains this allegation.^ 
This reminds us of Pope’s lines : 

<< Immodest words admit of no defense, 

For want of decency is want of sense.’* 

For the limited range of our present subject, history, so profuse 
of illustration *of war, bloodshed, and the personal adventures of 
men noteworthy by their position or character, is exceedingly 
chary of materials. In the case of Italy the testimony as to the 
morals of men in high places is superabundant, and these and the 
legislative enactments of the period will furnish some of the in- 
formation of which we are in search. 

In the fifteenth century, Charles VIII., in his wars to gain Na- 
ples from the Spaniards, drew down unspeakable miseries upon 
the wretched Itsdians. His armies are reputed to have indulged 
in every excess of unbridled license and rapine ; and it w:ts during 
the siege of Naples that the venereal disease is said to have first 
made its appearance, although the particulars given of this malady 
in Chapter IX., imder the head of France, show that syphilis ex- 
isted in Naples two or three years before the siege. As generally 
happens with new diseases, whether from fear or ignorance of the 
means to control them, it was represented that the affliction was 
of a malignity never since known. Its frightful ravages and dis- 
gusting character impressed the minds of men with a belief that 
it was a new scourge, sent specially as a punishment for the de- 
bauchery and prostitution of the period, each party retorting on 
the other the charge of having introduced it. and styling it Morbo- 
OaUico or Mai de Naples^ according to the nation to which they 
belonged. No class seems to have been exempt from it. Sextus 
' Disconii. I. !2. * of Leo X. Appendix. 
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della Rovere, nephew of Sextus IV., one of the wealthiest and 
most dissolute ecclesiastics of the age, was “ rotten from his mid- 
dle to the soles af his feet.”* Even the haughty and imyestic Ju- 
lius 11. would not expose his feet to the obeisance of the feithfiil, 
because they were discolored by the Morbus Gallicus :* Leo, his 
accomplished and munificent successor, was said to have owed his 
elevation to the fiict that he was in such a depraved state of body 
as to render necessary a surgical operation in the Consistorium 
while the election was proceeding, the cardinals selecting the most 
sickly candidate for the papal tiara.’ An unequivocal allusion to 
the pontiff’s pursuits is found in an honorary inscription to Leo 
X. on his entrance into Florence, of which he was a native. 

Ofiffl habuU Cypria am Impora : tampora Maeoa 
(Mint habuil ; nune am lempora PaUaa habet : 

Mara fuit ; tat PaOaa ; Cypra temper erit. 

Formerly Venus reigned supreme, then Mars, now Fallas t 
hlars was, Pallas now is, Voaus shall always he. 

Cardinals were not ashamed to contend openly for the favors 
of celebrated courtesans, and Charles VllL, when on his march 
to Naples, was provided by Ludovico Sforza and his wife Beatrice^ 
his liberal entertainers, with the most beautiful women that could 
be procured.* Charles, indeed, is by some authors asserted to 
have been actually the first who introduced the venereal disease 
into Italy. 

An eccentric trophy of public license is to be found in the poem 
of Fracastoro, a physician and accomplished writer — a really ele- 
gant production under the title of Syphilis. The argument of it 
is drawn from the sufferings of SyphUus, a shepherd who has been 
pimished by Apollo with a malignant disease for impiety. In this 
work the author introduces the reader to the inner regions of the 
earth ; to the mines, minerals, and attendant sprites, and explains 
the discovery of mercury, and its beneficent and healing influences 
on the invalid, who, once cured, is enjoined to pay his vows to 
Diana. 

In 1520, that tnrbnlent and reprobate artist Benvenuto Cell|ai, 
in his autobiography (cue of tire most spirited representations^of 
national manners extant) gives an account of a syphilitic diseltse 
which he contracted firom a courtesan. He says littie of the mdde 

' Fabrooin*, Leo X. p. 28T. 

* Peril de GriMiiie, Memobi of dw Court of JnUui IL p. STS. 

* Jorim, lib. iiL p. se. * Do Coouiiiioih t. U. o. S. 
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of cure, but It is evident from the above that the use of mercury 
was known at a very early period after public attention was gen- 
erally directed to the disorder. 

The excesses of this iron age were not limited to ordinary li- 
centiousness ; crimes against nature seem to have been prevalent, 
and are even alleged to have been a source of revenue. In a col- 
lection of papal lives which has fallen under our notice, but which 
is not very particular in giving its authorities, ‘ we find it stated 
that a memorial was presented to SextiLs IV. by certain individu- 
als of the family of the Cardinal of St. Lucia for an indulgence to 
commit sodomy, and that the Pope wrote at the bottom of it the 
usual '^Fiaty 

The case of Beatrice Ccnci is better attested. Every one recol- 
lects the accnimulaUni horrors of the story. The father, bating his 
children, his wife, all mankind, introduces prostitutes to his house, 
and debauches his daughter Beatrice by force. Through the in- 
strumentality of a bishop she procures liim to be murdered, and, 
with her stc'p-mothcr, was executed for the crime, the Pope refus- 
ing to show any mercy. The CJount Cenci had been addicted to 
unnatural offenses, and had thrice compounded with the papal 
government for his crimes by paying an enormous sum of money, 
and the narrator says that the acrimony of the Pope toward the 
wretched daughter was for having cut off a profitable source of 
revenue. 

In Naples, the laws on the subject of prostitution were extreme- 
ly severe. Previous to the thirtecjnth century, every prexjuress 
endeavoring to corrupt innocent females was punished, like an 
adulteress, by mutilation of her nose. The mother who prosti- 
tuted her daughter suffered this punishment until King Frederick 
absolved sucb women as trafficked with their children from the 
pressure of want. The same prince, however, decreed against all 
who were found guilty of preparing drugs or inflammatory liquors 
to aid in their designs upon virtuous females, death in case of in- 
juries resulting from their acts, and imprisonment when no seri- 
ous harm was effected. These laws proved insufficient for theii 
purpose, and toward the end of the fifteenth century proflig^y 
ran riot in Naples. Buffiani multiplied in its streets, procuring 
by force or corruption multitudes of victims to fill the taverns 
and brothels of the city. Penalties of extreme severity were pro- 
claimed against them. The Bufifiani were ordered to quit the 
' The Bomaa Pontifft, Kew York, 1845. 
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kingdom, and prostitutes were prohibited from harboring such 
persons among them. Any woman who disobeyed was condemn* 
ed to be burned in the forehead with an iron, whipped in the 
most humiliating manner, to d exiled. 

Under King Boger a cha ge of seduction was never taken, but 
William, the successor of 1 lat prince, punished with death the 
crime of rape. The victim, however, was required to prove that 
she had shrieked aloud, and that she had preferred her complaint 
within eight days, or that she had been detained by force. When 
once a woman bad prostituted herself she had no right to refuse 
to yield her person to any one. 

In Naples, prostitutes, in spite of the law passed to confine 
brothels to particular quarters, established themselves in the most 
beautiful streets of the city in palatial buildings, and there, with 
incessant clamor, congregated a horde of thieves, profligates, and 
vagabonds of every kind, until the chief quarter became uninhab- 
itable. In 1577 they were ordered to quit the street of Catalana 
within eight days, under pain of the scourge for the women, the 
galleys for such of the proprietors as were commoners, while 
simple banishment was declared against the nobles. 

One example of good legislation was the pragmatic law of 
1470, to protect unfortunate women against the cupidity, the ex- 
tortions, and the frauds of tavern-keepers and others. Men were 
in the habit of going into places of amusement with single girls^ 
contracting a heavy debt, and then leaving their victims to pay. 
These were then given the choice of a disgraceful whipping or an 
engagement in the house. They often consented, and spent the 
remainder of their days in dependence on their creditors, without 
ability to liberate themselves. By the new law, masters of taverns 
were forbidden to give credit to prostitutes for more than a cer- 
tain sum, and this only to supply them with food and clothing 
absolutely necessary. If they exceeded this amount they had no 
means of legal recovery. 

The most remarkable feature in Neapolitan legislation on this 
subject was the establishment at an unknown, but early date, of. 
the Court of Prostitutes. This tribunal, which sat at Naples, ha4 
its peculiar constitution, and had jurisdiction over all cases con- 
nected with prostitution, blasphemy, and some other infiunous of 
fenses. Toward the end of tiie sixteenth century it had risen to 
extraordinaiy power, and was prolific of abuses. It practiced al) 
kinds of exaction and violence, every species of nartiality and in' 
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justice, and even presumed to promulgate edicts of its own. The 
judges flung into prison numbers of young girls, whom they com* 
pelled to buy their liberty with money, and sometimes even dared 
to seize women who, though of lax conduct, could not be included 
in the professional class. This was discovered, and led to a re- 
form of the court in 1589. Its powers were strictly defined, and 
its form of procedure placed under regulation, while the avenues 
to corruption were narrowed. The institution existed for nearly 
a hundred years after this. 

In Rome, in the eleventh century, a brothel and a church stood 
ade by side, and five hundred years after, under the pontificate of 
Paul II., prostitutes were numerous. Statutes were enacted, and 
many precautions taken, which prove the grossness of manners at 
that epoch. One convicted of selling a girl to infamy was heav- 
ily fined, and if he did not pay within ten days had one foot cut 
off. The nobility and common people alike indulged habitually 
in all kiudo of excess. Tortures, floggings, brandings, banishment, 
were inflicted on some to terrify others, but with very incomplete 
success. To carry off and detain a prastitute against her will was 
punished by amputation of the right hand, imprisonment, flogging, 
or exile. The rich, however, invariably bought immunity for 
themselves. 

Among the most extraordinary acts of legislation on this sub- 
ject was the bull of Clement II., who desired to endow the Church 
with the surplus gains of the brothel. Every person guilty of 
prostitution was forced, when disposing of her property, either at 
death or during life, to assign half of it to a convent. This regu- 
lation was easily eluded, and proved utterly inefficacious. A tri- 
bunal was also established having jurisdiction over brothels, upon 
which a tax was laid, C/Ontinuing in existence until the middle of 
the sixteenth century. Efforts were made to confine tliis class 
of dwellings to a particular quarter, but without success. 

In some of the Italian states, as in Ijombardy, men were forbid- 
den to give prostitutes an asylum. They were prohibited from 
appearing among honest citizens, and were prevented from pur- 
diasing clothes or food, and firom borrowing money by the hire 
of their persons. 

After a time, however, a system of uoensed brothels, in imita- 
tion of the institutions founded at Toulouse and Montpellier, was 
introduced into parts o( Italy, and the brothels became very nu- 
tnezoua There was one at Mantua, and Venice was a very sink 
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of prostitution. In 1421, tlie government enlisted women in this 
service to guard the virtue of the other classes. A matron was 
placed over them, who governed them, received their gains, and 
made a monthly division of profit The names of several wom- 
en, the most notorious and beautiful of the Venetian courtesans, 
are preserved by Nieolo DaglionL A very small sum was pjud 
them by their patrons. 

The laws regulating prostitution and prostitutes seem to have 
had a wonderful similarity throughout Europe. Among other 
enactments we^ those regulating clothing, which were at one time 
promulgated in every state. Some of these were sumptuary, and 
merely prohibited the wearing of fashionable attire. Others di- 
rected particular costumes as a badge of the prostitute’s csilling, 
and to distinguish them in public fiom well-conducted women. 
At Mantua, prostitutes, when they appeared in the streets, were 
ordered to cover the rest of their clothes with a short white cloak, 
and wear a badge on their breast At Bergamo the cloak was 
yellow ; in Parma, white ; in Milan, at first black woolen cloth, 
and then black silk. If disobedient, they might be fined ; and in 
case of a second offense, whipped ; and any one might strip off the 
garment of a girl illegally attired. 

In the Duchy of Asola, in Piedmont, a r^ulation was establish- 
ed that a mother could di-siuherit her daughter for lending a vi- 
cious life, but she lost this privilege if it was proved that she had 
connived at her. innnorality. The father had equal authority, but 
with one curious limitation. When, says the law, a father has 
sought to marry his daughter, and has endowed her sufficiently, 
if she refiiaes to marry and becomes a prostitute, he may cut her 
off; but if he hjive opposed her marriage until she has reached 
the age of twenty -five, and she then become a libertine, he can not 
refuse to bequeath her his property ; and the woman, on every op- 
portunity to marry, is bound to present herself before her father 
and demand his consent. If he refused it, he was not allowed to 
punish her in cases where, at the age of thirty, she became a harloi 

The efforts to root out prostitution from houses and neighboF- 
hoods in Italy had, as elsewhere, the result of driving loose womtto 
to places of public resort The baths were regularly frequented 
in every city in the Peninsula (hence the use of the word bagnio^ 
as expressive of a disreputable place), so that there was scarcely a 
bath-keeper who was not also a brothel-keeper. 

In Avignon, which, in consequence of the schism of the popes, 
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may be considered a second Rome, a statute of the Church, in 
1441 , interdicted to the priests and clergy the use of certain baths, 
notorious as brothels. The license of prostitution wfis soon taken 
away in Avignon. The residence of the j)opes in that city had 
attracted a concourse of strangers from all parts of the globe, and 
brothels sprung up at the doors of the church(*s, and close to the 
papal residence and bishops’ palaces. They brought so much 
scandal on the community that an edict was passed driving pros- 
titutes out of the city. 

In endeavoring to investigate the condition of prostitution in 
modern Italy, our inquiries and researches Irave been almost 
profitless, from the dearth of reliable statistical information as to 
any part of that most interesting country. In the fine arts, and 
in certain departments of abstract science, the rej)ublic of letters 
can show numerous reconls of Italy’s state and progress. In all 
that tells of the people, their condition, their relations to each 
other, and their tuIcts, the statements of writers, both native and 
foreign, arc so contradictory, so imbued with party passions and 
prejudices, or so flippantly careless and inaccurate, that we must 
peruse them with constant suspicion. At the same time, official 
documents arc so sparingly given to the world that it is hopeless 
to fall back upon them.' 

It is customary to think and speak of Italy, like Germany, as a 
whole. In reaUty, however, a wide difference prevails among 
the inhabitants of Piedmont, Tuscany, and Austrian Italy, the 
Papal States, and Naples. Rome, though not the political cap- 
ital of Itiily, must be considered the capital, in virtue of her 
papal court, her past traditions, and her large concourse of for- 
eigners. But even her manners scarcely give the tone to the re- 
mainder of the country. 

In Rome, prostitution is tolerated, though not legally permit- 
ted. There are no statistics from which the number of prostitutes 
can be OAlculated. At one time there were said to be five thou- 
sand of these unfortunates in the city ; but this estimate is only 
another sample of the cjjrelessness which is to be observed in 
writers on this subject Under Paul IV. there were only fifty 
thousand inhabitants; forty years after they had increased to cue 
hundred thousand. Public prostitutes are as rarely seen in 

' Ahet the occupation by the French in 1809, a ooDeetion of facts was mode bj 
the French authorities, with a view to a censns. bnt this we hare been unable to 
obtain 
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uc streets of Borne as in those of other Italian cities. It is 
also, that there are scarcely any public brothels.* There is a lav 
that a woman guilty of adultery shall be imprisoned for three 
months, but Italian usages are averse to legal proceedings; the 
scandal is offensive to society ; besides, the courts require posi* 
live proof of the offense. With r^ard to seduction, the laws are 
equally stringent ; but such cases, when brought to notice, are 
usually compromised by permission of the authorities, either by 
payment of a sura of money, or by marriage. Syphilis is always 
of considerable extent in Rome, and the vener^ ward in Sw 
Jacomo is always full.* After the siege of Borne by the French 
in 1849, the disease was frightfully prevalent. 

In 1798 there were thirty thousand poor, or about one fifth of 
the population of Borne, upon the lists of the curates of the sev- 
eral parishes. Under the administration of the French, up to 
1814, the proportion had been diminished to one ninth. Since 
that period it has been on the increase. 

There are in Borne nineteen hospitals for the treatment of the 
sick. In eight public hospitals the average number of patients 
daily is about fourteen hundred, who cost nineteen cents each per 
day. There are fourteen semi-convents where young girls are 
gratuitously received and educated, receiving a small dowry when 
they leave to marry or become nuns. The Hospital of St Boch is 
for pregnant women.* 

The Albeigo dei Poveri at Naples is the finest poor-house in 
Italy. It- accommodates upward of three thousand paupers of 
both sexes, and is provided with workshops and schools, so as to 
afford suitable employment and instruction. Notwithstanding 
this model establishment, and numerous others, whose annual rev- 
enues amount to nearly two millions and a half of dollars, Naples 
is mfe.sted -with a large mendicant population in addition to the 
numbers accommodated in the poor-houses. The Lazaroni are a 
class peculiar to the place. Many of them utterly reftise to work, 
and prefer to subsist on the snudlest coin of the kingdom which 
they can gain by begging. They bask in the sun all day, Sleep 
on the ground or on the steps at night, and starve with thfe ut- 
most complacency. An Epicurean might find in this abnegation 
of the cares of life a sound practical philosophy. That such a 
class is in the highest degree obnoxious to society must bo ap- 

^ Mediciil and Chtnirgical Reriew^ April, 185i. > Ud. 

’ Harper's Mairazine* Febntaiy, 1855, p. 826 ; ItalUm Life and Ifonla 
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parent to every one. In the famous rising of Cardinal Buffo, at 
the time of the French occupation in 1805, the Lazaroni perpe- 
trated the most frightful excesses, and are said to have been relied 
on by the imbecile Bourbon government as their chief friends and 
supporters against the dangers of French Republicanism. Modem 
progress lias drawn even Naples and the Lazaroni within its magic 
circle, and an accomplished traveler expresses doubts of their al- 
leged unconquerable laziness, for he has seen them work, wear 
clothes, sleep at home, earn money when they had a chance, and 
conduct themselves very much like other people.* Perhaps, as 
with the Irish, a want of fair remuneration may be at the root of 
their idleness. 

A singular institution of Italian society is the Cici^heo, or Cava- 
Here Servente., This is a distant male relative, or friend, who in- 
variably attends a married lady on all occasions of her aj>pearance 
in public, lie pays her all conceivable attentions, and performs 
even the most servile offices ; carries her fan, her parasol, or her 
lapdog. W c are not aware that any foreigner has been able to 
settle this anomaly of social life to his satisfaction. The Italians 
themselves sometimes maintain that there is no immorality or im- 
propriety in the arrangement — that it is a matter of etiquette, in 
which the heart is in no way concerned. The husband is perfect- 
ly cognizant of it, and the api)earance of the cicisbeo with the lady 
is more de reyle than that of her husband. Originally, there can 
be very little question that the institution was of an amorous char- 
acter, and the parties met privately at the Casini, where certain 
apartments w('re specially dedicated to the use of the laches and 
their cavalicri.® With the French occupation of 1800 the custom 
became the subject of immoderate raillery and satire, and there is 
reason to believe it has been but partially revived. 

In place, however, of the cicisbeo or cavaliere servente, whosi 
services and attentions were a form of society, it is, we fear, unde- 
niable that more intimate though less avowed relations exist be- 
tween many Italian ladies and other men than their husbands, 
That there are numerous and admirable exceptions to the rule, if 
it bo a nilc, w^e freely admit; but, unless the concurrent testimo- 
ny of all wriuu's and travelers in luily be absolutely false, and 
either basi^ly slanderous or culpably card, ss, the marriage vow 
tan only be regarded as a cloak for a license that is inadmissible 
to the unmarried woman. 

1 Boms, by a New Yorker, 1845. 


* Sharpe's Letters from Italj, 1705. 
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The testiinoiij of a profligate man is rarely to be taken against 
women ; and though the witness be a lord and a poet, we do not 
know that this should make a difference were the case one of 
mere abuse. Coupled, however, as the inculpation is with exten- 
uatory remarks, we think Lord Byron’s observations valuable. In 
a letter to Mr. Murray, the celebrated London publisher (February 
21 , 1820 ), he says: 

You ask me for a volume of manners in Italy. Perhaps 1 am in the 
case to know more of them than most Englishmen. ^ * 1 

have lived in their houses, and in the heart of their families, sometimes 
merely as Amico di Casa^ and sometimes as Amico di Cuort of the Dama^ 
and in neither case do I feel justified in making a book of them. Their 
moral is not your moral ; their life is not your life; you would not under* 
stand it ; it is not English, nor French, nor Oerman, which you would all 
understand. ♦ * * ♦ * I know not how to make you comprehend 
a people who are at once temperate and profligate, serious in their characteni 
and buffoons in their amusements, capable of impressions and passions which 
are at emoe sudden and durable. should know some- 

thing of the matter, having had a pretty general experience among their 
women, from the fisherman’s wife up to the Nohil Dama whom I serve. * 
a w « a They are extremely tenacious, and jealous as furies, not 
permitting their lovers even to many if they can help it, and keeping them 
always to them in public as in private. ♦ * ★ a a The reason isp 
that they many for their parents and love for themselves. They exact 
fidelity from a lover as debt of honor, while they pay the husband as a 
tradesman. You hear a person’s character, male or female, canvassed, not 
as depending on their conduct to their husbands or wives, but to their mis- 
tress or lover. If I wrote a quarto I dou’t know that I could do more than 
amplify what I have here not^. It is to be observed, that while they do 
all this, the greatest outward respect is to be paid to the husbands, not only 
by the ladies, but by their aereenh', particularly if the husband serve no one 
himself (which is not often the case, however), so that you would often sup- 
pose them relations, the servenU making the figure of one adopted in the 
&mily. Sometimes the ladies run a little restive, and elope, or divide, or 
make a scene, bnt this is at the starting, generally when they know no bet- 
ter, or when they fall in love with a foreigner, or some such anonmly^ and 
is always reckoned unnecessary and extravagant.” 

As a counterpoise to these opinions of Loxd Byron, it is but fair 
to give that of M.Valery, a traveler whose personal opportunities 
may have been less than in the case of the noble poet : “ The mor- 
als of the Italian cities, which we still judge of f^m the common- 
place reports of travelers of the last centuiy, are now neither bet^ 
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ter nor worse than those of other capitals ; perhaps at Naples they 
are even better. ’ 

The Countess Pepoli, a lady of patriotic and literary family, has 
written an able educational manual, in which she claims consider* 
ation for the number of “ good and virtuous women” in Italy, 
whose existence is ignored by the prejudiced w’riters of extrava- 
gant diatribes. But we are afraid that tlie ver}^ exception, and the 
pains she takes to prove the temptations to which the married 
woman is exposed, only affirm the truth of the general charge. 

Whatever allegations of veracious or exaggerated unchastity or 
immorality may be made against the Italians, they are generally 
to be laid at the door of the aristocracy and upper classes. Among 
the humbler Italians, the peasantry and the country poor, there is 
no ground for ascribing to them either greater idleness or worse 
morals than are to be found in other parts of Europe. 

Foundling hospitals arc to be met with in most great cities of 
Continental rope. Among Protestants, a strong prejudice ex- 
ists against these institutions. That they prevent infanticide is 
self-evident. Their operation as an encouragement of illicit inter- 
course can not be estimated without some minute inquiries into 
the illegitimacy of places which encourage them, and of others 
which are without tliein. 

The proportion of children in the foundling hospitals of Italy is 
certainly large, but it is believed, on good grounds, that a consid- 
erable number of them are legitimate, and are abandoned by their 
parents on account of their poverty. Of the really illegitimate, 
there are no means of saying with accuncy (nor, as far as we 
know, have any attempts l^en made to do so) to what c-oss of so- 
ciety the infants belong. Meanwhile, although there is no ground 
for assuming a larger proportion of illegitimate children than in 
northern climates, on the other hand, the publicly displayed pros- 
titution of Itiily is infinitely less. 

Naples has a population of about four hundred thousand. Of 
fifteen thousand births there are two thousand foundlings ; we can 
not say illegitimates, for, owing to the reasons already specified, 
there are no means of ascertaining the tacts. 

In Tuscany, in 1834 , there were twelve thousand foimdlings re- 
ceived into the various hospitals. 

The Hospital of the Santo Spirito at Rome is a foundling asy- 
lum with a revenue of about fifty thousand dollars per annum. 

About one in sixteen of these children is claimed by its parents ; 
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the majority are carod for, daring infancy and childhood, either in 
the hospitals or with the neighboring peasantry, with whom they 
are boarded at a small stipend. When of sufficient age they are 
dismissed to work for themselves ; but in many of the hospitals 
they have some claim in after-life on occasions of distresa 
We have already alluded to the wide differences of national 
character in the various political divisions of Italy. The vices of 
laziness, mendicancy, and their kindred failings of hcentionsness 
and unchastity are chiefly conflned to the towns,!arge and small.* 
The peasantry of Naples and of the Papal States are industrious, 
temperate ; and the peasant women, even those who, from the vi- 
cinity of Homo, frequent the studios of the artists as models, are 
generally of unexceptionable character.’ The mountaineers of 
the Abruzzi, long infamous as banditti (a stigma affixeil by the 
Prench or other dominant powers on those who resisted their 
rule), in harvest-time brave the deadly malaria of the Campagna 
to earn afew liri honestly for their starving children, although in 
so doing the many that never return to their mountain homes 
show the risks that all have run. The corn, wine, and oil raised 
in Italy, the well-suppliecl markets of Rome and other cities, are 
evidence that the peasantry do not all eat the bread of idleness. 
The Papal States contain some of the finest, richest, and best 
cultivated provinces in Italy.* It is in the towns we must look 
for the worst results of misgovernment and bad example. 


CHAPTER XII. 

SPAIN. 

BesembUnce betireen Spanish and Roman Laws on Prostitution. — Code of Al- 
phonse IX. — Result of Draconian Legislation. — Rufliani. — Court. Morals.— 
Brothels. — Valencia. — Iiaws for the Regulation of Vice. — Concubines legally 
recognise*!.— Syphilis.— Cortejo. — Reformatory Institutions at. Barcebna.— 
Prostitution in Spain at the Present day. — Madrid Foundling Hospital. 

Bktwebs the ancient Spaniards and the Romans a most inti, 
mate connection subsisted from an early pericxl of the Roman re* 
public, and the laws and customs of the former bore the closest re- 
semblance to those of the latter. This affinity continued so long 

’ History of Italy: Family Library, vol. iii. 

* Roman Republic, 1840 ; Rome, by a Mew Yorker. 


*Ytktr. 
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as the Boman empire had a name, and after the establishment 
of Christianity as the state religion, the ties of kindred and 
dependence were drawn still closer, for the Spanish kingdom 
has ever been the favored heritage, and its rulers the most 
obedient sons of Kome. Thus the maxims of the Boman civil 
law were early incorporated into the political system, and they 
still remain the chief pillars of Spanish jurisprudence. Accord- 
ingly, we find, in their legislation on prostitution, that the 
Spaniards, together with the general theories, adopted the 
specific enactments of other Latin nations. 

By the code of Alphonse IX., in the twelfth century, pro- 
curers were to be condemned to civil death.” Such offenders 
were thus classified : 

1. Men who trafficked in debauchery ; these were to be banished. 

2. Keepers of houses of accommo<iation, who were to be fined, and their 
bouses confiscated. 

3. Brothel -keepers who hired out prostitutes, which prostitutes, if slaves, 
were to be manumitted ; if free, were to be downed at the cost of the of- 
fenders, so that they might have a chance of marriage. 

4. Husbands conniving at the prostitution or dishonor of their wives % 
tliese were liable to capital punishment. 

5. A class of persons styled Kuffiani (whence the modern word ruffian). 

These latter were analogous to the pimp and bully of the 
present day, and, from the rej^eated and very severe laws 
against them, seem to have given great trouble to the authori- 
ties. They were banished, flogged, imprisoned ; in short, got 
rid of on any terms. Girls who supported them were publicly 
whipped, and the general laws upon the matter w'ere similar to 
those noted in the previous chapter on Italy. 

In Spain, the profligacy of public morals attained a pitch be- 
yond allprecedent.jiossibly owing, in some measure, to Draconian 
legislation. Further laws were, fi-oni time to time, passed against 
the Bufifiani, as preceding edicts had fallen into desuetude, and 
their presence and traffic was encouraged by the prostitutes. 
These latter were forbidden to harbor the men, and on breach of 
this prohibition were to be branded, public’ ’ whipped, and banish- 
ed the kingdom. Procurers, procuresses, adulteresses, and moth- 
ers who traflBcked in their children’s mviue^except under premm 
of extreme wani^ were punished by mutilation of the nose. 

In 1552 and 1566, edicts were again passed against the BufBanL 
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They were styled a highly objectionable class, dangerous to pub- 
Ko order. On the first conviction as a rufiBano, the offender was 
sentenced to ten years at the galleys ; for a second conviction, he 
received two hundred blows, and sent to the galleys for life. 

Up to this time the court of Spain seems to have been almost 
as strongly tinctured with licentiousness as those of other nations. 
About the middle of the fifteenth century, Henry IV. divorced his 
wife, Blanche of Aragon, after a union of twelve years, the mar< 
riagebeingpublicly declared void by the Bishop of S^ovia, whose 
sentence was confirmed by the Archbishop of Toledo, impo- 
tmda respectiva^omrxg to some malign influence.” Henry subse- 
quently espoused Joanna, sister of Alphonse Y., King of Portugal. 
The bride was accompanied by a brilliant train of maidens, and 
her entrance into Castile was greeted by the festivities and mili- 
tary pageants which belonged to the age of chivalry. In her own 
country Joanna had been ardently beloved ; in the land of her 
adoption her light and lively manners gave occasion to the 
grossest suspicions. Scandal named the Cavalier Beltran de la 
Cueva as her most favored lover. He was one of the hand- 
somest men in the kingdom. At a tournament near Madrid 
he maintained the superior beauty of his mistress against all 
comers, and displayed so much prowess in the presence of the 
king as induced Henry to commemorate the event by the erec- 
tion of a monastery dedicated to St. John.* It does not appear, 
however, whom Beltran de la Cueva indicated as the lady of 
his love on this occasion. 

Two anecdotes may be mentioned as characteristic of the 
gallantry of the times. The Archbishop of Seville concluded a 
superb/^^^, given in honor of the royal nuptials, by introducing 
on the table two vases filled with rings garnished with precious 
stones, to be distributed among his female guests. At a ball 
given on another occasion, the young queen having conde- 
scended to dance with the French embassador, the latter made 
a solemn vow never to dance with any other woman. 

While the queen’s Jievity laid her open to suspicion, the licen- 
tiousness of her husband was undisguised. One of J oanna’s maids 
of honor acquired an ascendency over Henry which ho did not 
attempt to conceal, and after the exhibition of some disgraceful 
scenes^ the palace became divided by the factions of the hostile 
‘Plesoott, History of Ferdixumd and Isabella, L QC. 
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fair ones. The Archbishop of Seville did not blush to espouse the 
cause of the paramour, who maintained a magnificence of state 
which rivaled royalty itself. The public were still more scandal* 
ized by Henry’s sacrilegious intrusion of another of his mistresses 
into the post of abbess of a convent in Toledo, after the expulsion 
of her predecessor, a lady of irreproachable character. 

These examples of corruption influenced alike the people and 
the clergy. The middle class imitated their superiors, and 
indulged in an excess of luxury equally demoralizing and ruin* 
ous. The Archbishop of St. James was hunted from his see by 
the indignant populace in consequence of an outrage attempted 
on a youthful bride as she was returning from church after the 
performance of the nuptial ceremony.* 

Under the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella a total change 
was effected. “They both exhibited a practical wisdom in 
their own personal relations which always commands respect^ 
and which, bu-wever it may have savored of worldly policy in 
Ferdinand, was, in his consort, founded on the purest and most 
exalted principles. Under such a sovereign, the court, which 
bad been little better than a brothel in the preceding reign, 
became the nursery of virtue and generous ambition. Isabella 
watched assiduously over the nurture of the high-bom damsels 
of the court, whom she received into the royal palace, causing 
them to be educated under her own eye, and endowing them 
with liberal portions on their marriage.”* 

Joanna, the second daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, was 
unfortunate in her marriage to Philip, son of the Archduke Maxi- 
milian, and sovereign — in right of his mother — of the Low Coun- 
tries. The couple embarked for Flanders in the year 1504, and 
soon after their arrival the inconstancy of the husband and the 
ungovernable sensibility of the wife occasioned some scandaloys 
scenes. Philip was openly enamored of one of the ladies in her 
suite, and his injured wife, in a paroxysm of jealousy, personally 
assaulted her rival, and caused the beautiful locks which had 
excited the admiration of her fickle husband to be shorn from her 
head. This outrage so affected Philip that he vented his indig- 
nation against Joanna in the coarsest and most unmanly terms, 
and finally refused to have any farther intercourse with her.* 
Public brothels were established in Spain, as in other countries 
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of Europe, one of great extent being in existence in Yalencia in 
the fifteenth century. It Constituted a complete suburb in itself, 
similar to the Ghetto, or Jews" suburb of most capital cities. In- 
deed, from its description, it is doubtful if it was not a rogue's 
sanctuary, similar to the well known Alsatia in London. It was 
surrounded by a wall with one gate only, at which a warder was 
stationed. He was a public city officer, and one of his duties was 
to warn all comers of the risk their property ran in visiting such 
a place. If they wished to leave valuables in his care they could 
do so, and receive them on their exit There were some hundreds 
of girls resident in this vast den of iniquity. To add to the dis- 
grace of the locality, the place of public execution was at its gate. 

In 1486, the rents, profits and emoluments of the public broth- 
els of Seville were assigned to Alonzo Fajardo, the master of the 
royal table. 

In 1559, there is an enactment in Granada fixing the rents to be 
paid by the women for their rooms and accommodation in public 
brothels, and also detailing the furniture and food with which they 
were to be provided in return. This is similar to the minute leg- 
islation of the German cities. This public provision having been 
made, no person was allowed to lend these women bed-linen. 

The authorities of various cities might not permit a prostitute 
to reside in the town without previous examination by a duly li- 
censed physician, who was to declare, upon oath, whether the 
woman then was or had recently been diseased. 

By some of the Spanish laws, varrojganas (kept mistresses or 
concubines) seeih to have been a legal institution, for men of rank 
were forbidden to take slave-dancers, tavern-servants, procuresses, 
or prostitutes as concubines. This breach of the ordinary insti- 
tutions of Christianity may probably have been a compromise of 
Moorish and Christian usages and morals. Before the final dead- 
ly struggle which ended in the expulsion of the Moors, intermar 
riages were not uncommon among the two peoples. Interchange 
of friendship and close intimacy existed between the races, and a 
mutual tolerance of each other’s laws and customs was maintain- 
ed, except by the enthusiasts of cither religion. 

The Spanish jurists distinctly recognized the woman’s right to 
recover the wages of her infamy. The scholiasts struck out vari- 
ous fine distinctions, for which the monkish dialecticians were so 
deservedly ridiculed by the free-thinkers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and these were debated and discussed with the utmost eager- 
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nesB.* One question was whether, if the man paid beforehand, 
and the woman refused to complete the contract, he could compel 
her? The weight of opinion seemed to be that, as he contem- 
plated an immorality, he could neither recover the money nor en- 
force the agreement. Another equally important point was the 
use to which the gains of prostitution might be lawfully applied 
The legality of th(;ir gains would seem to have overridden the 
mode of their expenditure, but casuists thought otherwise, and, 
by a royal edict of Alphonse IX., it was decided that priests could 
not receive funds obtained from such impure sources. 

By the old Spanish law prostitutes were subjected to various 
disabilities in matters of inheritance or testamentary disposition. 
As mentioned in the review of the old German customs, the 
Church considered it a meritorious act to marry a harlot, on the 
assumption that thereby a brand was saved from the burning.* 
It is related of a young man that, while being led to the scaffold, 
a courtesan, by his manly beauty and bearing, offered to 

marry him, whereby, in virtue of a law or usage, his life would be 
saved. He rejected her proposition, as existence was not worth 
redemption at such a price. It is added that his life was never- 
theless spared, in consideration of his spirit and courage. 

In 1670, by order of Philip II., the regulations in force in the 
principal towns of Andalusia were extended to those of Castile. 
By these it was enacted that a woman became a prostitute of her 
own free will, and that no one could compel her to continue such, 
even though she had incurred debts. A surgeon was directed to 
pay her a weekly visit at her house, and report to the deputies of 
the Consistory those who were diseased, in order that they might 
be removed to hospital. The keeper of a brothel could not re- 
ceive into his house any one who had not been previously exam- 
ined, nor allow any one who was diseased to remain there, under 
a fine of a thousand inaravedis, with thirty days’ imprisonment. 
Each room was to contain certain furniture, and the house was to 
be closed on holidays, during Lent, Ember Week, and on all fast 
days, under a punishment of a hundred stripes to each woman 

' Voltaire says that these prurient questions were debated with a gusto and a 
minuteness of detail not found elsewhere. He instances a yariety of these absurd 
theorems. 

* It may be imagined, as was the case in Berlin, that this behest flowed from tbs 
irregular manner and eonduet of the elergy ; but some of the fathers of the Chordi 
entertained and ayowed this opinion at a time when the morals of the clergy wen 
not open to impeachment. 
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who received visitors, as well as to the keeper of the honae. 
These and other orders were to be hung upon different parts of 
the house, under a fine (about six dollars) and eight days* iia< 
prisonment. 

The subject of venereal disease in Spain has acquired some in* 
terest from a generally received opinion that its appearance was 
made in that country, whence it was disseminated throughout Eu- 
rope. Columbus and his crew were reported to have introduced 
it from America, but later investigations have proved that syph- 
ilis was not known on this side of the Atlantic until imported by 
Europeans. Facts have been advanced in preceding pages show* 
ing its almost simultaneous appearance in Italy and Spain, and 
we recur to the subject now merely with reference to the theory 
of its American origin. A late work, Lettere auUa Storia de Mali 
Venerei, di Domenice ThSme^ Venezia, 1823, enumerates some 
proofs on the question. The main points are : 1. That neither 
Columbus nor his son allude, in any way, to such a disease in the 
New World. 2. Among frequent notices of the disease in the 
twenty-five years following the discovery of America, there is no 
mention of its originating there, but, on the contrary, a uniform 
derivation of it from some other source is assigned. 3. That the 
disorder was known and described before the siege of Naples, and 
therefore could not be introduced by the Spaniards at that time. 
4. That it was known in a variety of countries in 1493 and the 
early part of 1494 ; a rapidity of diffusion irreconcilable with its 
importation by Columbus in 1493. 5. That the first work pro- 
fessing to trace its origin in America was not published till 1517, 
and was the production, not of a Spaniard, but a foreigner. The 
question of its origin is more definitely settled by a letter of Peter 
Martyr, noticing the symptoms in the most unequivocal manner, 
and dated April 5, 1488. Some doubts have been thrown upon 
the accuracy of this letter, but they do not invalidate it.* 

In Madrid, in 1522, a special hospital for venereal patients was 
founded by Antoino Martin, of the order of St. Jean de Dieu. 
In 1575 the Spaniards passed an ordinance that no female do- 
mestics under forty years of age should be taken to service by 
unmarried men. The tenor of this law bespeaks the evil 
tended to be remedied. 

' Prescott’s History at Ferdinand and Isabella, ii. 6QS (note). The learned 
historian argues the snbject at sonw length. 
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In the present day, little is done in Spain in reference to piW' 
titntion by legislation on the subject. In his memoir on the sab* 
ject to the Brossels Congress, Bamon de la Segra tells us that the 
old edicts have gradually become obsolete, and that neither the 
municipal authorities or general government take any farther in- 
terest in the question. It is said that in Seville first-class houses 
of prostitution have a custom of retaining the services of a physi* 
cian at their own expense, whose office is to attend and make ex* 
aminations of the women. Cadiz is notorious for its attractive 
climate and its dissipations.' 

In the last century a tone of manners prevailed in the Spanish 
peninsula which was materially changed by the Fi-ench occupar 
tion sweeping away many of the laxities of the age. In 1780 the 
Italian system of an attendant upon married ladies was adopted 
in Spain. These were termed Cort^os, and it is stated that in 
the cities they were principally military men, but in the country 
the monks peh'ormed the duty. The fidelity and affection of 
the women were directed to their gallants, and it even was 
thought discreditable, without very sufficient reason, to be guilty 
of fickleness in this particular. Married men were even the cor- 
t^oa of other men’s wives, neglecting their own, or leaving them 
to follow the bent of their private inclinations. No husband 
was jealous, but it was etiquette for Spanish ladies to keep up an 
external decorum, and to abstain from marked attentions to a 
corU^o in the husband’s presence, although he might be perfectly 
aware of his wife’s infidelity, and of her lover’s presence in the 
house.’ A curious illustration of this extraordinary state of pub* 
lie manners is given in an incident that occurred in Carthagena. 
A gentleman one morning remai'kcd to a friend, “ Before I go 
to rest this night the whole city will be thrown into confusion.” 
He occasioned this public disorder by going home an hour 
sooner than his usual time, whereby his wife’s coriejo was com- 
pelled to beat a precipitate retreat. The cortejo'a arrival at his 
own house produced a similar effect, which was multiplied 
through polite society all round the town. 

' Byron commemoTates the beauty of the women of Cadiz, and, in his 
description of the shipwreck, saves the mate from being eaten by his starred 

companions on account of 

** A small present made tc him at Cadiz, 

By general subsorlptlon of the ladles.** 

* Townaend : Trarals in Spain in 1786 and 1787. 
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By the Sp.anish laws, which were in many provinces especially 
favorable to women, they could make ex parte cases against their 
husbands of ill treatment, and if they had beaten them the punish- 
ment might be made very severe. These laws were, as may be 
suppost'd, the frequent means of flagrant injustice. 

In Barcelona there was a Magdalen institution, having the 
double object of reforming prostitutes and of correcting women 
who failed in the marriage vow, or who neglected or disgraced 
their families. The former department was called the Casa de 
Galera ; the latter, the Casa de Correccion. The prostitutes were 
partially supported at the public cost, their extra food, beyond 
bread and meat, being provided by their own labor, to which they 
were obliged to devote themselves all day. The lady culprits 
were supported by their relations. They were imprisoned by the 
sentence of a particular court, on the complaint of a member of 
their family, and they, as well as the prostitutes, were required 
to work. When deemed necessary, these offenders received per- 
sonal correction. Drunkenness was one of the grounds of iucarcera 
tion. The precise offenses are not mentioned by our author,* but 
the fashions and customs of nations are so distinct, that indiscro 
tion, or even familiarity in one, might be immorality in another. 
A leading principle in S[)anish manners is not to give offensa 
Pifople may be as vicious as they please ; it may be even noton 
ous that they are so, but their manners must be outwardly correct 
There is little doubt the violation of this maxim was the principal 
cause of imprisonment. 

In Barcelona there was also, in 1780, a foundling hospital lib- 
endly supported. A curious custom was observed in reference 
to the girls. They were led in procession when of marriageable 
age, and any one who took a fancy to a young woman might ask 
her hand, indicating his choice by throwing a handkerchief on 
her in public. 

In the Asturias certain forms of disease appeared with excessive 
virulence, and were very common. Syphilis was prevalent. 
There was a hospital at Oviedo for its cure, but patients had com 
siderablc reluctance to apply to it. Whether incident to this prev 
alencc of syphilis or not, we have no means of ascertaining, but 
leprosy was very general, and there were twenty or more large 
houses for its cure in the Asturias. The common itch in a high* 

aggravated form was also general, and often productive of par* 
asitical vermin. 


* Townsena. 
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The present state of Spanish society is the subject of the usual 
discrepancies between tnivclers, owing to their different preju- 
dices, means of information, or opportunities of making observa- 
tions. No country of Europe retains more of its original peculi- 
arities and national habits than Spain. Under the fervid sun of 
Andalusia, the same rigorous observance of proprieties is hardly 
to be found as in the northern climate of Biscay, whose hardy 
sons have ever been the defenders of their rights and j)oliticaI 
privileges. Madrid, as the capital, might be thought a fair illus- 
tration of the habits and manners of the great bulk of the city 
populations, whose peculiarities of race have not been smoothed 
away by intercommunication, the traveling facilities of Spain be- 
ing yet among the worst in Europe. The descendants of the Goth 
and the Moor are still distinct in character. A general prejudice 
exists as to the morality of Southern nations in Europe, and the 
Spanish women are by no means exempt from a full share of this 
unfortunate opinion. Neverthi'less, a recent writer says : 

I speak my sincere opinion when I say that, with the exception of a 
few fashionable persons, whose lives do indeed seem to pass in one constant 
round of dissipations, whose time is spent in driving on the Prado, attending 
the theatre, the opera, or the ball-room, precisely as their compeers do in 
every other great city, the Spanish women arc the most domestic in tho 
world, the most devoted to the care of their children, the most truly pious, 
and the best mcnag^es. This latter circumstance may arise from the fact 
that their fortunes are rarely equal to their rank, and that a lavish expend- 
iture would soon bring ruin upon the possessors of the most ancient names 
and most splendid palaces in Madrid.” ‘ 

Tliis 0{)iriiou is confined solely to the higher classes of tho city 
of Madrid. It expresses nothing as to the great bulk of the pop- 
ulation, and, however gratifying the record of worth may be, we 
fear the eulogy must be taken cum gravo sah'fi. 

Of the education of Spanish women, Mrs. Bonn Piatt states that, 
by reason of the small fortunes of the nobility, the daughters of 
an ancient house must be made useful before they are accomplish- 
ed ; that the first consideration, however, is their religious educa- 
tion, to which, and to the preparation for confirmation — the great 
juvenile rite of Catholic countries — the utmost care and attention 
are devoted. Next after their religious tuition, the greatest pains 
are taken to make them accomplished housekeepers. They are 
taught to make their own clothes, to keep accounts, to regulate 
• Attache in Madrid: Appleton, 1856, p. 64. 

M 
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their expenditure, and to attend to the most minute details of the 
Ounily economy. The advantages of a good solid education axe 
not neglected ; their natural capacity and innate taste for the arts, 
especially as musicians and painters, rapidly develop themselves, 
under very moderate tuition, to acquirements of a superior charac- 
ter, and the productions of young women of high station are 
spoken of with much admiration. One trait of Spanish character 
that speaks loudly in favor of the women is the devotion, respect, 
and obedience paid by sons to their mothers long after age has 
relieved them from mattimal tutelage. 

In Madrid there is a hospital for foundlings, which are said to 
amount to about four thousand annually. These are actual found- 
lings, exposed publicly to the compassion of the charitable. It is 
principally served by the Sisters of Charity. The infants are in- 
trusted to nurses, and at the age of seven they are transferred to 
the Desamparados (unprotected) college, where they receive in- 
struction in the simpler rudiments of education, and their religious 
and moral training is cared for. There is also an asylum to which 
others are drafted to learn some practical handicraft, such as glove- 
making, straw-hat making, embroidery, etc., an<l which seems, in a 
great measure, a self-supporting institution. 

There are three Magdalen Hospitals: St. Nicholas de Barr, 
founded in 1691 for women of the better class, who are banished 
for misconduct from the homes of their husbands and fathers ; that 
of the Arrepentidos^ for penitents ; and that of the Recogidos^ found- 
ed in 1637, for the correction of women sent there by their famh 
lies, in order that they may be induced to return to the paths of 
virtue. 


CHAPTER Xm. 

PORTUGAL. 

Conrentnal Life in 1780. — Deprayity of Wom»n. — Laws against Adulteiy . and 
Rape. — Venereal lUseaso. — Illegitimacy. — Foundling Hospitals of Lisbon and 
Oporto. — Singular Institutions for Wives. 

A WRITER on Portugal, in the year 1780, complains of the 
scandalous licentiousness of the monks and nuns, of whom there 
were no less than two hundred and fifty thousand in a population 
of two millions. It is said that the convent Odivclas, the harem 
of the monarch John V., contained three hundred women, account* 
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ed the most beautiful and accomplished courtesans in the king- 
dom. The great Marquis de Pombal suppressed many of these 
convents, and was the general reformer of the religious orders. 

Of the effect of such an example from such quarters on the pop- 
ulation at that time, sunk, as they were, in the most imbecile ig- 
norance, little need be said. The women of Portugal were reputed 
to surpass all European females in gallantry, and their attractions 
were such that only one interview was necessary to complete the 
conquest. To this condition of common immorality, the rigor of 
their husbands and male relations may have contributed not a 
little. They are said to have been outrageously jealous, and to 
have made no scruple of murdering any stranger who gave them 
even the weakest grounds of suspicion. 

In the fundamental laws of Portugal, promulgated in 1148, it is 
enacted that, “ if a married woman commit adultery, ana the hus- 
band coin plain to the judge, and the judge is the king, the adul- 
terer and adulteress shall be condemned to the flames ; but if the 
husband retain the wife, neither party shall be puni^fhed.’’ 

In the case of a rape perpetrated on the person of a lady of 
rank, all the property of the ravishcr went to the lady ; and in 
case the female were not noble, the man, without regard to his 
rank, was obliged to marry her. 

The writer whom we have already quoted* speaks of the vene- 
real disease as being, at the time he wrote (1770-1780), habitual 
in Portugal, and that the Portuguese not knowing how to cure it, 
its malignity had become so intensified that, in some eases, individ- 
uals who had contracted a peculiar form of the malady had died 
in a few hours, as though struck down by an active and deadly 
poison. This is most probably the exaggeration of pojmlar opin- 
ion on the subject More recent writers are chary of information, 
and avoid the mention of matters so offensive to ears polite. 

The manners and morals of the higher ranks of society must 
have undergone a material change for the better in the present 
century, for an English nobleman (Lord Porchester, since Earl of 
Caernarvon) speaks in very favorable terms of the propriety, ami- 
ability, and excellence of the Portuguese ladies, which, excepting 
in the matter of intellectual education, left them in no wise behind 
the worthy of their sex in other countries of Europe. 

Among the lower classes, however, it would not seem that the 
tone of morals had been very much amended, whether we con- 

' Uac de Chatelet’s Travels in Portugal. 
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■ider thdr regard for female virtue, or their cultivatiou of the ina^ 
terual tenderness and solicitade natural to all created beings. 

In the neighborhood of Oporto, country women may be met 
conveying little babies to the Foundling Hospital, four or five to- 
gether, in a basket. These helpless creatures are the illegitimate 
children of peasant girls, openly deserted in the villages, and thus 
forwarded by the authorities to the care of those pious strangers 
who undertake their nurture and preservation. ‘ 

In these cases, .says Mr. Kingston, the females are not treated 
by their parents with any harshness or rigor. They are rather 
compassionated for their misfortune, and are only sent away from 
home when found obstinately persistent in a course of evil. 

As may be supposed, the foundling hospitals have abundant 
daims on their funds. The Real Casapia, at Belem, near Lisbon, 
and another hospital in Lisbon attached to the Casa de Misericor- 
dia, receive together nearly three thousand children, who are 
brought up to different callings, and otherwise prepared for active 
life, as is usual in such institutions. There is a similar asylum, 
equally frequented, in Oporto. In this city there is also an asylum 
in which husbands may place their wives during their own ab* 
sence from home. It o^n happens that ladies, on such occa- 
sions, enter the asylum of their own accord. 

There is also in Oporto an establishment in the nature of a Pen- 
itentiary, in which husbands may immure their faithless wives, or 
even those who give grotlnds of suspicion. It is presumed that 
in the nineteenth century, even in Portugal, this must be done 
under color of some legal authority. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

ALGERIA. 

nYMtitiition in Algien before the Conquest. — Mexomur. — Unnstnral Vices.— Tax 
on Prostitates. — Decree of 18S7. — Cormption. — ^Number of Frostitntes and Dop- 
nlation.— Nationality of Prostitates.— Canses of Prostitution. — Brotheb.— Clan, 
destine Proatitation. — Baths. — ^Dispensary. — Syphilis. — ^Pnnishment of ProsU- 
tntes. 


A PAKPHLET has lately appeared in France on the subject of 
Prostitution in Algiers. Its author. Dr. E. A. Duchesne, has veor 

' KiDgHton, Sketches ia Lusitania, 1845. 
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dered service by oollectmg a large number of important facts and 
statistical data,^ 

W hen the French conquered Algiers in 1880, they found pros- 
titution established there, and prevailing to a large extent So 
far as we are able to ascertain, it had always been a leading feat- 
ure of Algerian society ; travelers had noticed it in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. In 1830 it was estimated that, 
with a population of thirty thousand, Algiers contained three 
thousand prostitutes. We have already had occasion to notice 
the unreliable character of similar estimates in general, but there 
is no doubt that the number of lewd women at Algiers under 
Arab rule was inordinately large. They were mainly Moors, 
Arabs, and negresses. All were under the control of the chief 
of the native police — the Mezonar. He kept a list of them, and 
laid a tax amounting to about two dollars per month on each. 
As he paid a fixed sum to the government for the privilege of 
collecting this tax, it was to his interest to increase the number of 
prostitutes as miicn as possible, and he appears to have done so. 
He kept in his employ a number of spies, who watched women 
suspected of immoral habits, and denounced them whenever they 
were detected, in which event they were inscribed on the Mezo- 
nar^s list, and became prostitutes for life. He was empowered to 
compel every prostitute to discharge the duties of her calling, and 
was frequently applied to by strangers to supply them with wom- 
en, He was not allowed, however, to lease women to Christians 
or Jewa Twice a year the Mezonar gave a public fSte, to which 
all the male inhabitants of Algiers were invited ; the prostitutes 
formed the female portion of the assemblage, and the public of- 
ficer profited by the increased patronage they obtained during the 
festivities, as well as by the sale of tickets for the entertainment* 

It is right also to add that the French found that other feature 
of Oriental manners, unnatural habits, largely developed at Al- 
giers. The cafts, the streets, the baths, the public places were full 
of boys of remarkable beauty, who more than shared with the 
women the favor of the wealAier natives. Owing to a criminal 
negligence on the part of the French authorities, no systematic 
, endeavor has ever been made to eradicate this shameful vice., 
which appears still to prevail to an alarming »'xtent. 

The influx of population, mainly soldiery, into a city thus 

* De la ProBtitntion dans la Ville d'Alger depnis la conquete, par E. A. Duchesne. 
Paris, BaUlieie, 1868. * Ib. p. 64, weq. 
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Stepped in immoralilY, produced natural results. A few wedot 
affer the invasion, the French general was compelled to establish 
a Dispensary, and to decree that all dissolute women must under 
go an examination there once a week. A tax of five francs per 
month was laid upon prostitutes to defray the expenses of the 
establishment Within less than a year, such grave abuses had 
crept into the collection of this tax that it was resolved to &rm it 
out, and it was adjudged at auction to a man who agreed to pay 
1860 franca per month for its proceeda In 1882 the monthly tax 
was raised successively to seven -f^, and nine francs per girl, and 
on these rates it was &rmed to one Balr^ who paid 166&^ for 
the privilege of collecting it. He was also entitl^ to levy and re- 
tain the amount of all fines imposed by the police on prostitutes, 
and to chaise women ten fiancs each time they went to a f^te out- 
side the city, and five francs if the ^te were within the limits. 
The profits of the farm were so great ibat in 1835 Baird was able 
to pay the government 2250 francs (four hundred and fifty dol- 
lars) per month.’ 

Under this system the gravest inconveniences occurred, and 
became so troublesome that in November, 1885, the governor 
promulgated a decree remodeling the regulations in force on the 
subject It appears the farm system was then abandoned, and 
the government agents who were intrusted with the collection of 
the tax robbed both the prostitutes and the state shamefulty. 

Hence, in December, 183.7, a new decree was issued by the gov- 
embr, repealing all former laws and regulations, and placing the 
whole subject under the control of the Commissary of Police. The 
leading provisions of that decree were as follows: 

Every public wonum who deares to prostitute herself must declare her 
intention beforehand to the Comptroller of Publie W<anen,who shall enter 
her name in his register, and present her with a paae-book which he shall 
sign.” 

** Every girl inscribed on the register shall place in the hands of the 
treasnrer of the IMspensary, monthly, a sum of twenty finmes if she be a 
kept woman, and ten fiance if she be not kept. The treasurer shall ^ve 
her a receipt far the same, and record it in his account-book.” 

«The mayor shall be authorised to remit this monthly due, as well as ^y 
fines that may have been irxrarred, when the girl owing the same can pKIvr 
by a certificate from the comptndler, the treasoier, and the physiman that 
die is indigent.” 


'Duriieno, p. 22, 171. 
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'cEyeiy girl who shall not have paid her monthly dne, as well as her 
witUn ten days after the visit to the Dispensaiy, shall undergo an im- 
prisonment of not less than five days and not more than three months, nn* 
less she establish her indigence as aforesaid.” 

<<Oirls detained in prison shall, on the first symptoms of ^hilis, be trans' 
fenred to the Dispensary for treatment, after which they shall be remanded 
to prison to serve the remainder of the time.” 

^‘The physician of the Dispensary shall not only treat patients in that 
establishment, but shall pay periodical^ acddenialy and all necessary visits to 
the prostitutes, who are hereby subjected to such visits. He shall visit the 
Dispensary twice a day, from 7 to 9 A.M. and from 3 to 4 P.M. He shall 
enter upon his memorandum-book, and upon the pass-book of the girl, the 
result of all accidental or necessary visits. He shall receive a salary of two 
thousand francs.”^ 

This law is in force at the present time, and is said to have led 
to great inconvenience. Police agents are accused of levying black 
mail on the prostitutes to an enormous extent, in the shape of 
fines, dues for going to balls, hush-money for escaping the visit to 
the Dispensary, presents to the policeman on the birth of his chil- 
dren, etc. The product of the tax is inordinately large, amount- 
ing, independently of fines, to one hundred and twenty francs, or 
twenty-four dollars per annum for each girl Several administra- 
tors have recommended its diminution or total suppression, but it 
is still retained.* 

In the year 1838, when the present law was passed, the number 
of women inscribed on the police register was 320, the total pop- 
ulation of Algiers being 34,882, of whom two thirds were Afri- 
cans and one third Europeans ; but the mayor of the city gave it 
as his opimon that this figure (320) was in realicy far below the 
truth. In 1846 measures were taken for enforcing the police reg- 
ulations more strictly than before, and some care was used to pro- 
cure correct statistics of population and prostitution.* We com 
pile the following table from several given by Dr. Duchesne: 


Yesr. 

Registered 

ProetitnteB 

(average). 

ronaanoN. | 


European. 

TotaL 

1847 

442 


42,113 

67,113 

1848 

387 


37,672 

62,672 

1849 

896 


87,672 

63,072 

1860 

479 


29,399 

66,892 

1861 

342 1 




66,392 


To these figures, some of which are only approximative, must 
* Dncbeme, p. 81. • H. ^ 173. * Id- P- ^ 
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be added the namber of French soldiers in the garrison at Algiersi 
At times the effective force has been as large as twelve or fifteen 
thousand men. 

Another point of interest is the nationality of the prostitutes of 
Algiers. It is known that the native women are loose in their 
morals. In many parts of the interior it is common forgathers or 
brothers to let out their daughters or sisters by the night or the 
week to strangers, and the young women themselves are only too 
willing to ratify a bargain which promises to gratify their un* 
bounded sensudity. The following table gives the nationality of 
the registered prostitutes during the period 1846-1851.^ 


Ym. 


T. 


II 


Anbt 

and 

Moon. 


U 

ToteL 

1847 

107 

"IT 

11 


58 

203 

26 


461 

1848 

78 

10 

10 


49 

181 

28 


387 

1849 

82 

8 

17 


60 

183 

22 
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1850 

113 

8 

20 


67 

248 

19 


493 

1861 

81 

4 

9 


87 

170 

12 


336 

On inquiring for 

the causes 

of prostitution at Algiers, Dr. Du- 


chesne found that they might be summed up under three heads : 
Ist Poverty, mainly due to the French conquest and the wars 
which followed. To the present day it appears that it is not un- 
usual for an Arab chief to relieve his wants by sending his pret- 
tiest daughter to Algiers to perform a campaign as a prostitute. 
2d. The idleness in which all Arab and Moorish women are train- 
ed. It was proved that, while all the European women were ca* 
pable of working at some calling or other, and did work during 
their stay in the hospital, not one of the native women had any 
idea of manual employment. A few could sing, and had at one 
time gained a livelihood as street-singers, but the immense major- 
ity were absolutely incapable of doing any thing for a livelihood. 
8d. The Oriental idea that the woman is a chattel, to be sold or 
hired out by her legitimate owner, father, brother, or husband. 
This idea, which prevails in many savage nations, among others, 
many of our own Indian tribes, is, of course, the best of all enter- 
ing wedges for prostitution.* 

There are fourteen houses of prostitution at Algiers, all kept, it 
seems, by Europeans, and the greater part by retired prostitute! 
The natives object to living under the control of a brothel-keeper. 
They live alone in their own rooma Sometimes three or four of 
' Ihiclieiine, p. 68. * Id. p, 70, €t Mgr. 
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fticm club together and form a partnership. Their rooms are gen- 
erally shabby and ill furnished.* 

Arab prostitutes seldom appear in the streets, and when they 
do, they are veiled and dressed like modest women. They may 
be seen at their windows of an evening, peeping through small 
holes contrived for the purpose, and smoking cigarettes. Their 
customers are procured by means of runners, who are mostly small 
boys. 

As may be inferred Irorn the amount of the tax on prostitutes, 
clandestine prostitution is very extensively practiced at Algiers. 
We have no deUiils or even approximate estimates of the number 
of clandestine prostitutes, but it doubtless exceeds thet of the reg- 
istered women. Many of them arc attached to the garrison, and 
are handed from regiment to regiment, shielded from the police 
by being claimed as wives by some of the soldiers. Others in 
like manner prevail upon some colonist to afford them a tempo- 
rary home, and so elude the visit of the physician. Dr. Duchesne 
had reason to believe that syphilis prevailed to an alarming ex- 
tent among the secret prostitutes, and that, until the tax was re- 
moved, and they were encouraged to register themselves on the 
police roll, it would continue to be gt'neral and virulent.^ 

Formerly the baths were the great haunts of clandestine pros - 
titutes. It is known that in nKjst eastern countries the bath is 
not only a sanitary necessity, but a common ally of sensuality. 
At Algiers, before the conquest, men and women are said to have 
bathed promiscuously, and frightful scenes of debauchi^ry occurred 
daily. Under French rule this has been refonned. Men may 
not bathe from 6 A.M. to 6 P.M. ; but Dr. Duchesne was led to 
believe that it was quite common for men to introduce women 
into the baths at night, with the connivance of the bath officials. 
Indeed, some of the latter appimr to fill the same office to the Al- 
gerine bathers as tlie Eoman bath servants did to the dissolute 
men of that day.* 

It now remains to speak of the Dispensary at Algiers. It was 
established, as has been stated, within a few days after the capture 
of the place. For nearly ten years it was a scJindal to the faculty 
and the authorities. The wards were too small ; there were not 
beds enough for the women ; every thing was either deficient in 
quantity or objectionable in quahty. In 1889, orders were given 
for the establishment of a proper and commodious Dispensary. 

* Bacbesne, p. 182. • Id. p. 144. • Id. p. 14$. 
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Three old Moorish houses were hired «ad dirided iato wards. 
They oontaiii at present thirteen wards, with beds for sevenly* 
seven patients ; a bath-room, containing six baths ; a hall for the 
yiirits of prostitutes ; and the necessary offices, etc. The staff of 
the Di^nsaiy consists of a director, treasurer (econome), physician, 
apothecary, derk, cook, assistant apothecary, porter, five laborers^ 
and four police agents. All the washing is done in the establish 
ment The commissariat is on the amplest scale; meat^ soup, 
vegetables of all kinds, rice, eggs, fruit, etc., being supplied in 
abundance to the patients.' 

Every morning at seven o’clock the women are visited by the 
physician, assisted by the apothecary. Those who are able to 
walk are examined in the saUe de mde, the others in their bed& 
The average number of patients during the year appears to be 
from five hundred and fifty to six hundred. The average dura- 
tion of the treatment is from twenty-four to thirty-four days. The, 
/X)st to the Dispensary averages from one and a half to one anc( 
three quarters franc per’ day for each girl (about thirty or thirty- 

five centsV’ 

/ 

TheDispensan’ physician reported to Dr. Duchesne that, so far 
as his observation went, syphilis was more severe on the sea-coast 
than in the interior; and in the months of September, October, 
November, and December, than at any other period of the year.’ 
■' Prostitutes are punished for being more than twenty-four hours 
behind time in- visiting the Dispensary; for leaving it during 
treatment; for insulting the physician or other authorities; for 
continuing to exercise their calling after being attacked by dis- 
ease. The penalty is imprisonment, either in the ordinary prison 
or in the solitary cell. Formerly, the tread-mill was used, and in 
bad cases a girl’s hair was cut off, and her nose slit; bu/ these 
savage relics of Moorish legislation were long since abandoned. 
Solitary confinement is found to answer every useful purpose.* 

‘ Dncbesiie, p. 152, tt ttq. ’ Id. p. 176. ’ Id. p. 192. * Id. p. riiR 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BELGIUM. 

Boaintab and Charitable InatitiitionB. — Foundlings. — ^Estimate of the Marriage 

Ceremony. — ^Regnlation* as to Prosdtntion. — Brothels.— Sanitary Ordinanoea. 

Belgium takes a more prominent position in Europe than its 
mere extent would warrant. This influence is derived from the 
vigorous and effective stand made in behalf of rational freedom, 
and from the manner in which free institutions have been origi* 
nated and maintained. 

The hospitals and other eleemosynary institutions of Belgium 
are of a magnificent character, supported at an annual expenditure 
of nearly two hundred thousand dollars. Almost every town, and 
many of the larger villages, have hospitals for the sick, sometimes 
maintained at corporation expense, sometimes by private endow* 
ments. In 318 hospitals, during the four years from 1831 to 1834 
(inclusive), no leas than 22,180 persons were treated.* 

Foundling hospitals are a marked feature of these charitable es- 
tablishments. The turning table, which was formerly in use in 
all such institutions, has lately been abandoned in most of them, 
but still remains in use at those of Brussels and Antwerp. The 
total number of children annually abandoned in Belgium is esti* 
mated to exceed eight thousand out of one hundred and forty -four 
thousand births, a ratio of about one in eighteen. The average 
expense attendant upon the maintenance of each infant is about 
sevenfy-two francs. 

Marriage in Belgium is, by law, simply a civil contract, requiring 
fifteen days’ notice posted in Groat of the Hdtel de Yille. Not- 
withstanding the simplicity of this ceremonial, it is affirmed that 
an enormous extent of immorality and illegitimacy is to be met 
with, and that a virtuous servant-girl is altogether exceptional, 
there being scarcely one of them who has not an illegitimate child, 
while they maintain with the most unyielding confidence that, so 
long as the fiither is a bon ami (sweetheart), there is no moral tor' 
pitude in the case. 

* W. Trollope’* Belgium. Scereely a man liberal work toward the Belgiaaa 
tkao Mia. Tlrollope’a toward oiirselra8> 
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Belgium is remarkable for its regulations with respect to prosti- 
tution and the spread of venereal disease. The perfections of the 
latter arrangements are shown in the feet that, out of an army of 
thirty thousand men, there were less than two hundred cases of 
syphilis in the year 1855. 

The brothels of Brussels are of two kinds : les imisms de efc- 
havjchi and les maisons de passe; these are visited by les Jilles epar- 
ses, who keep their appointments there. The two classes of houses 
are distinguished by different-colored lanterns hung over the doors. 

All classes of prostitutes are required to be examined twice a 
week ; those who live in brothels of the first and second class are 
visited by the physicians, while the very poor women of the third 
class, and all those who do not reside in brothels, are obliged to 
attend at the Dispensary. If they are punctual in their visits for 
four weeks in succession they are exempt from all tax ; but if, on 
the contrary, their attendance is irregular, they can be impiisoncd 
from one to five days. Any woman who does not live in a broth- 
el can be examined at her own residence, provided that she pays 
at the Dispensary a sum amounting to about eighty-five cents. For 
this she receives four visits, and the physicians will continue to 
call upon her as long as the payments are made in advance. Thus 
the denizens of the aristocratic brothels are saved the inconven- 
ience of attending at the Dispensary, as also that portion living in 
private lodgings who can afford to pay the fee to release them- 
selves from going to the ofiice as common prostitutes, while the 
half-starved, ill-dressed pauper of the third class must wait at the 
Dispensary until examined, and then return to her squalid home, 
where none but her companions and the police-officers are ever 
seen. 

The medical staff of the Dispensary is composed of a superin- 
tending inspector, whose duty is to be present in the Dispensary 
when examinations are being made, and to visit the houses once 
a fortnight at least ; of two medical inspectors, who, during alter- 
nate months, examine, one the women in the brothels, the other 
those who attend at the Dispensaiy. The date and result of every 
examination are marked on a card belonging to each woman, iq 
the registers kept at the brothels, and in the records of the Dispen* 
sary. If a woman be found affected with syphilis or any other in- 
fectious disease, the owner of the brothel must send her immediate- 
ly, in a car, to the hospital, and as soon as her cure is complete her 
card is handed to her, and she is at liberty to resume her calling. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

HAMBURG. 

Ancient Legislation.— Legislation from 1483 to 1764.— -French Rerolntion, 
and its effects on Morals.— Abendroth’s Ordinance in 1807.— Police Ordinance 
in 1811.— Additional Powers in 1820. — Hndtwalckcr. — Present Police Begnla- 
tions. — Number of Registered Women. — ^Tolerated Houses. — Illegitimacy. — Age 
and Nativity of Prostitutes. — The Hamburger Berg and its Women. — Physique, 
Peculiarities, and Diseases of Prostitutes. — ^Dresb. — Food. — Intellectaal Capaci- 
ty.— Religion.— Offenses. — Procuresses. — Inscription. — Locality of Brothels.^ 
Brothel-keepers. — Danoe-houses. — Sunday Evening Scene. — Private Prostitutes. 
—Street- walkers. — ^Domestic Prostitution.— Unregistered Prostitution.— Houses 
of Accommodation. — Common Sleeping Apartments. — Beer and Wine Houses. 
— Effect of Prostitution on Generative Organs.— General Maladies. — Forms of 
Syphilis. — Syphilis in Sea-ports. — Severity of Syphilis among unregistered 
Women. — ^Th<. *♦ Knrhans*' and general Infirmary, — Male Venereal Patients.— 
Sickness in the Garrison. — Treatment. — Mortal Diseases of Hamburg Prosti- 
tutes. — Hamburg Magdalen Hospital. 

The ancient legislative enactments respecting prostitution in 
Hamburg seem to have been of the same character, and based 
upon the same principles, as in other Continental cities, namely, a 
partial toleration of a necessary evil for the sake of preventing in- 
jurious excesses. This may be traced in the oldest extant law on 
the subject, dated in 1292. In the public account-books for 1350 
are entries of charges which imply that public brothels were built 
by the corporation, though we find no satisfactory information as 
to whether they were managed by an appointed official as in Co- 
logne, Strasbourg, or Avignon, or were leased by the city to an in- 
dividual as in Ulm. It will be interesting to give a sketch of the 
regulations of prostitution in the latter city before proceeding with 
the investigation concerning Hamburg. 

The laws of the city of Ulm in 1430, or at least that portion of 
them called “woman house” laws, provided that the houses should 
be leased, and the lessee, on becoming tenant, swore to serve the 
city faithfully ; to prevent all foul play or concealment of suspi- 
cious goods in his house; to provide clean, healthy women, and 
never to keep less than fourteen. He was bound to observe a 
fixed dietary scale; the daily meals were V) be “of the value of 
sixpence;” on meat days every woman was to have two dishes, 
soup with meat and vegetables, and a roast or boiled joint, a.s most 
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coaveniont. On &st-days and in Lent they were to bare the 
same number of dishes, which (out of Lent) might consist of e^ 
and baked meat. As a change to this, they might have herrings 
and eggs; or fishes (probably fresh- water fish), which they could/ 
cook for themselves, and to which the keeper must add white 
bread. If a woman refused the food provided, he was bound to 
give her something of the value of sixpence; he was also to sell 
them wine “when they required it.” If a woman was pregnant, 
he was to put her out of the house. In the “ woman’s house” 
there was a chest for general purposes, and a money-box for the 
accounts between the host and the women. Every woman who 
kept company with a man at night must pay the keeper a kreut- 
zer, the remainder of the fee being her own property. All money 
the women obtained in the day was to be put into the general 
chest ; the third of this belonged to the host; the balance was paid 
to the women at the end of the week, less any debts they had eon- 
tracted in the mean time. A woman resided in every house who 
made financial arrangements between inmates and visitors. If a 
woman received a present in addition to the stipulated fee, she 
was at liberty to spend it on clothes, shoes, or personal matters to 
which nobody could lay claim. The keeper could not supply the 
women with clothes, etc., without the knowledge and consent of 
the Master of the Beggars (a local fimetionary who seems to have 
combined the supervision of brothels, and of known vagrants and 
beggars). The host was r^uired to provide, at his own cost, a 
cook and a conk’s maid. Girls or women could, with their own 
consent, be apprenticed to the “women keeper” by their parents 
or husbands; but if one was apprenticed against her will, and she, 
or her fiiends, wished to cancel the agreement, the keeper was 
bound to release her without requiring the repayment of any 
money he might have disbursed for her. If a woman who had 
aocumnlated a guilder of her own wished to quit her sinful lifis^ 
dhe was allowed to tender it to the keeper in discharge of all her 
liabilities, and must then be permitted to leave the house, wearing 
die ololhes she wore when she entered it, or, if th^ were woriti 
oat, in hmr common “Monday clothes.” A woman who desirdd 
might leave without this payment if she f.ad nothing to give, bit 
if subeequently detected in any odier house the keepmr could ei* 
fince his demands against her, the disdiaige not affecting his claim 
under such circnmstuioes. Every Monday each woman had to 
contribute one penny, and the host twr^pence, to the money-box 
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to puTchase tapers for the Virgin and the saints, to be offered in 
the Cathedral on Sunday nights. If any of the women were sick 
or could not support themselves, they were to be provided with 
necessaries from the money-box, to which (for greater security) 
there were two keys, one kept by the host and the other by the 
Master of the Beggars. Each woman had to spin daily for the 
keeper two hanks of yam, or, in default, to pay three hellers for 
each hank. On Sunday, Lady-day, and Twelfth-day, after ves- 
pers, and in Passion Week, the house was not to be opened. K 
the keeper broke any of these regulations the council could dis-* 
miss him. The oath taken b}*^ the Master of the Beggars required 
him to visit the women-houscs every quarter day ; to read the 
laws to the women ; and to report to the council any offenses he 
found existing.* 

In Hamburg, in 1483, the calling of brothcl-kceper was limited 
to certain streets, apart from the ordinarily frequented thorough- 
fares — a niie which would imply that the authorities had discon- 
tinued building public brothels, and relinquished the business to 
individuals. 

In the seventeenth century a different course of action was 
adopted, and, i:i place of toleration and limitation of brothels, 
strict laws were made in reference to visiting suspected places, 
and the custody of persons of bad character. The women-houses 
were pulled down and the women expelled ; the criminal records 
contain frequent instimces where the pillory or exile was inflicted 
for the crime of prostitution. 

In 1764, and again in 1767, the Hamburgers enacted very se- 
vere laws against oftenders, under the title of “ dvlicta carnis, ”by 
which both sexes were subject pains and penalties, but men 
seem to have been allowed to clear themselves on oath. The offi- 
cers of justice were directed to make domiciliary visits in search 
of offenders, and the pillory, bread and water, the House of Cor- 
rection, or banishment, are the penalties threatened on habitual 
evil-doers. 

In Germany, prostitution received a terrible impulse from the 
French Revolution, when the general disruption of public obliga- 
tions paved the way to unbounded private license. Probably the 
licentiousness of Europe at the end of the last and commence- 
ment of the present century was more extravagant than at any 
other time, l^ie irmption of immigrants at the fall of the French 

'• Jaf;er*s ** SchwabiFchcn StadtnesK'n dos Mitt4:^laltcK.'* 
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monarchy flooded Hamburg with Parisian morals and customs. 
Places of entertainment and sensual gratification arose in all di' 
rections, the homely, simple manners of the Vaterland were sub- 
verted, and a less rigid line of conduct took their place. In the 
words of a writer of the day : “ Our eating-houses were meta- 
morphosed into restaurants ; our dancing-rooms into saloons ; our 
drinking-.«shop8 into pavilions; our cellars into halls; our girls 
into demoiselles; in short, we were thoroughly polished up by 
the immoral shoal of immigrants. Quick and unrestrained strode 
the crowd over our pleasant streets, and modesty and respectabil- 
ity fled with averted faces, to the sorrow of the few good men.” 

The name derrunselle was granted to many of the common wom- 
en, their places of resort being called “ Ma’amselle houses.” In 
those days the Hamburgers saw, with astonishment, houses fitted 
up and furnished in the style of mansions, with costly upholsteiy 
and cabinet-work.^ Among the women were the femmes entre- 
tenness, who received their friends at certain hours, and whose 
&vors were dispensed for a Louis d’or or a ducat. They fre- 
quented the first and second boxes of the German and French 
theatres, and drove throujru the public streets in handsome car- 
riages. Some of the keepers of this class of houses had physicians 
in their pay, whose services were always available by the inmates 
Petits soupers were given here, and sometimes a ball took place. 

These were literally the aristocracy of prostitution. The sec- 
ond, third, and fourth grades resided in inferior streets or in the 
suburbs, ditferiiig in their attractions according to the rank which 
they assumed, but all equally shameless and unequivocal in theii 
conduct and appearance. 

Notwithstanding this rapid spread of prostitution, the police of 
the city can not justly be charged with neglect of duty, any pub- 
lic outrage being followed by condign punishment. At one time 
a whole ship-load of nymphs of the pave was dispatched to the 
colonies ; at another a raid was made on the most conspicuous 
houses, some of the inmates alarmed into decency of conduct, and 
the incorrigible publicly exhibited in the streets, decorated witl^ 
inscriptions signifying their offenses. The voice of the few wa^ 
powerless against the corruptions of the many. Ihe pamphlets 
and papers of thfe time teem with the proffered services of go-be- 
tweens, and even the Hamburg ladies themselves were far from 
perfection, if we may credit the evidence of a fictitious petition^ 
^ Ebmlmrg sud Aitona Jotinia], 1S05, iiL 50. 
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praying, among other things, that the ladies restrict the indecency 
of their costume, and not make such a liberal display of their charms.. 

It was impossible such an extravagant state of society should 
long exist; a reaction was inevitable; and we find, accordingly, 
an ordinance enacted in 1807 by the Praetor Abendroth in refer- 
ence to the matter. It recognized brothel-keeping and prostitu- 
tion as a calling, and permitted it under certain restrictions. A 
tax on the class was imposed, and means were prescribed by which 
a register of all persons engaged therein was to be kept, and their 
health and general good conduct maintained and enforced. The 
official justification of the tax is found in the order itself, which 
declares that, “for the [)arposes aforesaid” (police register and 
supervision, medical examination, maintenance in sickness, pov- 
erty, etc.), “ and in order that the public shall be at no charges, 
each housekeeper shall, for every woman residing with him, pay 
two marks to the Praetor’s treasury. The surplus of this treasury 
shall go to the Ilospital.” 

During the Ffciich occupation in 1811, the police renewed and 
enforced the stringent regulations on the subject of common bouses 
and women. The preamble of their “ Instructions” (April, 1811) 
is wortliy of notice ; 

“ Public and personal safety require a constant in.sj)ection, as well of the 
public bouses dedicated to debauchery, as of the women and girls who fre- 
quent the same, live therein, or dwell there from time to time. This in- 
Bpcction must also be extended to those places which are not exf)r(*>s]y ap- 
pointed for dwelling-houses, but which, nevertheless, must be included among 
the public houses, inasmuch as they serve for refuge to the women and girls 
who wander ahjut the streets.” 

“ The grounds of this inspection are two-fold. In one respect they belong 
to the inaintcnuncc of public order : it is needful that no one be ’vithdrawn 
from the eye of the police, nor find an asylum in such houses. It is like- 
wise expedient that the magistracy take notice of disgraceful and disorderly 
proceeilinps, or prevent those which take place too often in the town. The 
other grounds respect the public health. The habits of debauchery have be- 
Bomo HO general, and inspection has, for some years, become so difficult, that 
the mr>st dangerous maladies have increased to an unprecedented extent. 
All classes of society complain, and call loudly for regulations to restrain 
■ these evils. These considerations have moved the General Police Commis- 
sary to renew, in ftill force, the before-enacted laws and regulations, and to- 
order them to bo enforced with rigor in the present state of affairs.” 

After tho withdrawal of the French, the vigilance of the police 
authorities seems to have relaxed, if we are to judge by com- 

TO. 
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plaints published at the time, in which they are accused of com- 
plidly with the unfortunates who infested the streets of Hamburg, 
and are said, ^‘by the agency of a trifling bribe, to be able to ply 
their hideous trade unobstructed, and to the great annoyance of 
the virtuously disposed, who, after certain hours of the evening, 
are unable to pass along the streets.’’ 

In 1820, “the previously existing police regulations against 
prostitutes being proved very ineffectual, insomuch that they in- 
fest the public streets and ways, not only to the offense of decency 
and propriety, but to the endangerment of public order and safe- 
ty," it was ordered that the regulations should be renewed, and 
additional powers were given to the police to enforce the registry 
of individuals coming within the scope of the law. 

At this time we And some information as to the number of 
prostitutes, who are stated to be about five hundred, chiefly for- 
eigners, and their receipts from their patrons, but we have no 
guide to the number of women who pursued their calling private- 
ly, which must have been large. 

The civic administration of the Senator Hudtwalcker is marked 
by. earnest endeavors to control prostitution and restrict it within 
known bounds. Some of his views on the subject met much op- 
position. He wished to close up one end of a notorious street, 
and to wall up the back windows, stationing a watchman con- 
stantly at the end left open. After great personal attention to 
the subject, he published the result of his experience,^ His prin- 
ciples are those upon which the present police regulations of Ham* 
burg are based. He says : 

“All brothel-keepers and girls should be distinctly made to understand 
that their infamous and ruinous calling is only tolerated^ not permitted, or 
authorized, or even well wished. StUl less can they feel that they have 
any right to compare themselves with worthy citizens as though their 
calling, because an impost is levied on them, can be put on a level with 
other permitted callings. They must remember that this impost is raised 
solely to defray the necessary cost of police supervision, and of the cure of 
maladies brought on the oommoa women by their own profligate course of 
life.” 

“ 3. Public or private bfotbel-keeping to he notified to the police ; the 
regulations to be read over and subscribed; ofifenders to be punished by 
bread and water, and the House of Correction. If an uninscribed woman 
have the venereal disease, the fact is prima fack evidence of prostitution.” 

' VoTichriften die BordeUe und ^milieheM Madchen betr^end: Hamburg, ISfli. 
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^8. Obaiige of lesidenoe to be notified^ under penalty.” 

4. The oonoession mav be withdrawn by the authorities at their pleaa* 
uie.” 

^ 6. Houses of aooommodation will only be tolerated, 

(o.) where the landlord is inscribed ; 

(b.) where a resident girl is inscribed ; 

(c.) where an inscribed girl is the party using it.” 

6. Women from abroad, kept by single men, must obtain the police 
residenoe permission, and should pay the tax for the hist class, without, 
however, being subject to medical visits. They have the right of the free 
use of the General Infirmary. Should such a girl be proved to have inter* 
course with several men, or, being venereal, to have infected others she 
should be treated as a public woman.” 

7, 8, 9. Prescribe the identification of individuals subscribing^ 
the details of their place of birth ; the consent of parents when 
living; also, That any brothel-keeper detaining an innocent girl 
on false pretenses shall be punished with fine and imprisonment, 
and the concession be withdrawn.” 

10. Female servants or relatives of brothel-keepers residing with them 
to be over twenty-five years of age.” 

11. No prostitute is suffered to keep children of either sex over ten 
years of age ; even her own must be brought up elsewhere if she oontinoes 
her calling.” 

12. Prohibits solicitation of passengers. 

13. No common woman to be in the streets after eleven at night with* 
out a male companion.” 

14. Limits the places to which prostitutes may resort. 

15. Young people, under twenty years, not to enter a brothel.” 

" 16. No music or gaming in brotheK nor liquor-selling, except by spe- 
cial permission.” 

n. Noise and uproar in brotbeLs punishable.” 

** 18. No brotbcl-keeper or inscribed woman to permit extortion or vio- 
lence to a customer, but they may detain persons who have not paid. 
Thefts or foul dealing prohibited ; the landlord prima fade responsible.” 

“ 19. No compulsion or violence of the women by the keeper, nor by 
guests with his cognizance.” 

20. A woman wishing to return to a virtuous life at liberty to do so^ 
notwithstanding any keeper’s claims. If they disagree as to such claims, 
the police to settle them, but in no case has the keeper any lien on her. 
Nevertheless, this privilege not to be abused. If a woman returns to her 
evil courses, the keeper’s claims on her revive, and she may even be pun* 
ished. Limitation, according to the class of a woman, of the right of bor- 
rowing money.” 
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‘*21. If parents or relatives will undertake the reolamation of a prosti* 
tote, the police will compel restitution of her person, irrespectiye of the 
keeper’s claims, or even of the woman’s own refusal.” 

22. A woman changing her residence, and disputing any settlement 
with the keeper, can have the same rectified by the police.” 

23. The women to be subjected eveiy week to medical visitation. No 
woman, during menstruation, or with any malady in the sexual organs, to 
receive visits from a man. No woman to be approached by a man diseased, 
or reasonably suspected of disease. To this end, a statement of the signs of 
venereal disease to be furnished.” 

“ 24. The orders of the public physician are imperative, and must be 
strictly observed. Want of personal cleanliness increasing the virulence of 
syphilis, the directions of the physician on this matter to be imperatively 
followed.” 

“ 25. The medical oflScer to report the result of examination to the po- 
lice, and to enter the same in a book to be kept by each woman, to be pro- 
duced on demand.” 

26. A woman finding herself to be venereally infected to report either 
to the keeper or the police ; in other illness to report to the medical officer, 
who will direct her course of treatment at home, or, in venereal and infec- 
tious cases, at the hospital. In cases of pregnancy she is to report herself 
to the medical officer.” 

27. A keeper punishable for the disease of a man in his house, and lia- 
ble for the charges of cure.” 

The remaining sections relate to the collection of the ta 3 f; the 
penalties for violation are fine and imprisonment. 

Having thus briefly sketched the progress of legislation on pros- 
titution in Hamburg, based upon the principle that “ prostitution 
is a necessary evil, and, as such, must be endured under strict su- 
pervision of the authorities,” it seems an appropriate place to copy 
the following remarks of an eminent local writer: 

" That brothels are an evil no one can deny ; still, the aiguments against 
the sufferance of brothels are, except as to that incontestable truth, no an- 
swer to the ‘ necessity,’ which is the very gist of the thing, and which ne- 
cessity is based on the unoontrollable nature of sexual intercourse, and on 
the circumstances of our social condition^” 

The sufferance of brothels is necessary, 

1. For the repression of profligacy, of private prostitution as well as^of 
its kindred crimes, adultery, rape, abortion, infimticide, and all kinds of il- 
licit gratification of sexual passion. The latter cases occur very rarely with 
us. Of Fmderasty or Sodomy we find but few instances ; and of that nn- 
natural intercourse of women with each other, referred to by Parent-Duehat* 
elct as common among the Parisian girls, we find no trace.” 
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The suffemioe of brothela opentes to the suppreaflion of priyate prosti- 
tution, in so far as brothel-keepers and the ^ inscribed’ women are, for their 
own interest, opposed to it, and are serrioeable to the police in its detection. 
Unquestionably, prirate prostitution b an incalcnlably greater evil than 
public vice.” 

2. On grounds of public poliqr in regard to health. It b quite errone- 
ous to suppose that these legali^ brothels contribute to the spread ct 
syphilitic maladies. Thb should rather be imputed to the private proati^i 
tution which would ensue on the breaking up of the brothels, and from 
which that medical police supervbion that now limits the spread of infec* 
tion would, of course, be withdrawn. The experience of all time proves that^ 
by means of secret prostitution, the intensity and virulence of venereal dis- 
orders have been aggravated, to the multiplication of those appalling ex- 
amples familbr to every medical reader, and which cause one to shudder 
with horror ; while numerically, disease and its consequences have been car- 
ried into every class of society. It b precisely our knowledge of these very 
facts which has induced the sufferance, or, rather, the regubtion of these 
brotheb.” 

3. Suppression is absolutely iMPRAcncABLE, masmuch as the evil b 
rooted in an unconquerable physical requirement. It would seem as if the 
zeal against public brothels implied that by their extinction a limitation of 
sexual mteroourse, except in marriage, would be effected. Thb b erroneon% 
for reliable details prove that for eveiy hundred brothel women there would 
be two hundred private prostitutes, and no human power could prevent thb. 
In a great city and frequented sea-port like Hambuig, the hope of amend- 
ing thb would be purely chimerical.” 

Thus much for Hamburg legislation, and the sound arguments 
in its favor. We will now give some facts illustrative of the vice 
as it exbts at the present time, using a pamphlet by Dr. Lipfbrt, 
entitled “ Prostitution in Hamburg. 1848.” 

It must be premised that, for the purpose, Hamburg b divided 
into two parts : the city proper, and the suburb of St. Paul. The 
latter b under a dbtinct municipal authority, and b the ordinary 
residence of seamen and those depending on a seafaring life 

For many years the police returns of the city proper would 
show about five hundred of the registered “common women” 
{eingeschriehm 2)tmcn), and one hundred registered brothels. The 
' police regulations requiring monthly payment of the personal and 
house tax, and also a renewal of the permi^ion to keep brotheb 
at the same time, is a very convenient method of obtaining a census 
of the class. The following is a statement of the largest and small* 
est monthly number of regbtered women for several years: 
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These monthly reports do not show any marked variation at 
any particular period, the rise and fall being arbitrary. The fluo- 
tuation is not very great in the aggregate, although from Novem- 
ber, 1884, to January, 1836, there was a decrease of 86 (or nearly 
<me fifth), while between November, 1835, and January, 1886, 
there was a corresponding increase. Since that time the numbers 
have remained steadily at about one point. 

The hous^eepers’ (barddwirUi) return does not way to the aame ex- 


tent. The BYeBOM is 105 

But xt deoreaaed m 1844 to ■ • . . • 90 

1846 « 98 

« « « 1346 « 96 

Of these housekeepers in the last-named year (1846) there were 

Hales 60 

Females 86—96 

In Deoemher, 1844, there were 

B^gistered women 508 

who were subdivided into those 

living in registered houses « 294 

living privately 808 — 502 

In Hay, 1845, there were , 

Begistered women 505 

iAd were subdivided into those 

living in registered houses 826 

living privately 179 — 505 

(At this perm there were four registered houses without any women in 
them.) 

In August) 1846, there were 

Begistered women 612 

who were subdivided into those 

living in registered houses 884 

living privately 178—512 


These figures show that the number of those living privately is 
gradually diminishing, more of them being concentrated in the !mg- 
istered houses. 

Dr. lippert is of opinion that prostitution decreases in the sum- 
mer and increases in the winter months. The statistics will cer* 
tainly support this theory, but the difference is so small as scaicelv 
to warrant its reception as a rule. 
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TliiiB the monihe of May and July, for five years, give a mimthly 

average of 499^ 

and the months of November and Januaiy for the same time give 

a monthly average of 

showing an average increase in the winter months of ... . 
or about one third m one per cent, on the average number of prostitutes. 


In reference to the classes from which the ranks of the common 
women in Hamburg are recruited, Dr. Lippert states that four 
fifths are from the agricultural districts of the vicinity ; that they 
live as house-servants, tavern-waiters, or in other callings for a 
time, and then become prostitutes ‘^as a matter of business.’’ 
Without any desire to controvert his opinion on local questions, 
it may be doubted whether bad example, vicious education, igno- 
rance of moral or religious obligations, or temptation, are not suffi- 
cient to account for their fall, aside from this sweeping denuncia- 
tion, this commercial view of the question, opposed as it is to all 
experience in every civilized country where any inquiries on the 
subject have been made. 

The private prostitutes, whether registered or unregistered, are 
mainly seamstresses or otheis dependent upon daily labor. These 
women seem to retain some natural sense of the disgrace attached 
to open and avowed courtesans, and in their secrecy and quiet re- 
tain a few feminine characteristics of which the common brothel 
woman is destitute. 

We have no reliable detail of private unregistered prostitution, 
or of mere houses of accommodation in Hamburg; but an impor- 
tant fact is to be found in the number of illegitimate children, and 
the decrease, in proportion to the population, of the number of 
marriages. The following results are taken from Neddermeyer’s 
“ Statistics and Topography of Hamburg.” 

Li 1799, the marriages were about 1 in 45 ; 

Prom 1826 to 1835, ‘‘ « « 1 « 97 ; 

In 1840, « " « « 1 « 100. 

The proportion of illegitimate to legitimate children is about ] 
to 6, the actual number of illegitimate births being as follows : 


Yean. 

IllegUtmate 

Blnhi. 

Yean. 

Illefiritlmate 

Uirthfl. 

Yean. 

lUcgittmate 

Blrtha. 

1826 

.... 649 

1833 

867 

1840 

.... 764 

1827 

.... 606 

1834 

846 

1841 

.... 749 

1828 

.... 723 

1835 

730 

1842 

.... 702 

1839 

.... 801 

1886 

.... 807 

1843 

.... 655 

1880 

.... 786 

1837 

771 

1844 

.... 797 

1831 

.... 806 

1838 

762 

1845 

.... 778 

1882 

.... 926 

1839 

766 

1846 

.... 779 
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Thd popnlito of Hamlniig wis in 1826 . . 100,902 
« « « « 1840 . . 124, 96t 

« (c (( 1345 , , 130,000 or upward was a»i 

samed as the number. 

We have now to examine the physiological and pathological 
peculiarities of the Hamburg prostitutes. 

The police regulations require that no registered woman shall 
be under twenty years of age ; but in this they have a discretion- 
ary power, so as to keep under inspection and supervision some 
younger girls whom neither the work-house nor prison can re- 
claim, the experience of the Hamburg authorities having con- 
vinced them that such punitive instituiims are seldom successful in 
the tvark of i'e/orraation ; a truth which will, ere long, be more gen- 
erally aclmowledgcd, especially in reference to abandoned women, 
than it is at the present day. 

The official list for 1844 shows that of the registered prostitutes 
there were 


Under 20 years of ago 16 

PVom 20 to 30 yeais •••.». 401 

« 30 « « 40 " . 74 

40 50 11 

Total 502 

In 1846, of women living in registered houses, there were 

From 20 years to 30 years of age 199 

« 30 “ * 40 “ " 50 

.« 40 « « 50 “ “ 8 

Total • 251 

The birth-places of the 602 women reported in 1844 included 
most of the countries in Germany. There were from 

Hambuig • • • • 108 Holland • • • • • 2 

Hanover 101 Russia ..... 2 

Prussia 81 PVanoe ...... 1 

Holstein ..... 78 Total . . 502 

Other parts of Germany 129 


The nativity returns for 612 women, in 1846, do not vary ma- 
terially from the above, the difference in the foreign-boni l)eing 
that there were four, instead of five, bom out of Germany. - These 
tables show that about one in five are natives of Hamburg city 
and territory. Dr. Lippert notices this fact as a small proportion, 
and accounts for it by enumerating the difficulties of local rela- 
tionship, parentage, etc., which would be opposed to the registra- 
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tion of native women. These circumstances favor the presump- 
tion that many of the unregistered women are city bom. 

The Hamburger Berg, or St. Paul’s Suburb, is on the west side 
of Hamburg, and has already been mentioned as the abode of sea- 
men and their dependents. Brothels were tolerated here, in def- 
erence to the wants of the inhabitants, at a time when they were 
strictly excluded from the city proper. The women and the 
houses are of a different type from those of other parts of Ham- 
burg. All the prostitutes live in registered houses, unregistered 
or private traffic in this quarter being rigorously opposed by the 
authorities. The brothels and their inmates are in the most flour- 
ishing condition at the end of autumn, when the home voyages 
are completed and the sailors paid off. For a time mirth and ex- 
citement bear the sway; when the wages are all spent, things re-' 
lapse into their old condition, and sometimes the keepers disTnias 
some of their women, the supply being in excess of the demand. 

During the year 1846 the number of registered women in this 
district was 

January 186 | August 181 

May 189 Deomber 169 

The 169 women registered in December were distributed among 
nineteen tolerated houses. In seven of these music and dancing 
were permitted, and they contained respectively 21, 18, 11, 19, 20, 
18, 29 women, leaving only 26 women to inhabit the remaining 
twelve houses. 

The ages of these women were 


Under 20 years 21 

From 20 to 30 years 129 

« 30 ‘‘ « 40 « 13 

Total 169 


The places of birth do not vary materially from the proportions 
given already. Other matters relating to this particular class will 
be found hereafter. 

In their physique the great majority of the registered women 
.present no pleasing aspect Generally taken from the rudest 
classes, they are coarse and unattractive in their appearance, and 
from the consequences of irregular indulgence* and continual ex- 
posure, they soon lose the womanly characteristics they once pos- 
sessed. But this is not a portrait of the whole. Among the un- 
registered private women may be found some of considerable 
beauty. The registered women who reside in private, or in first- 
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class brothels, have some prepossessing members of their ranks, 
-while the St Paul suburb has few but of the roughest kind. Phys> 
ical strength seems more in demand among the hahitais of that 
section than a graceftd form or a pretty face. 

In their bodily peculiarities and diseases there is no difference 
between the public women of Hamburg and those of other cities. 
At the commencement of their career they frequently become 
thin and emaciated, bat after a time, probably owing to their idle 
life and good food, regain their substance. In their phrenological 
development we find a marked preponderance of ^e animal in- 
stincts over the intellectual &culties. The effect of their mode of 
life will depend somewhat upon individual constitution. The 
teeth of women of the town arc generally bad, but in Hamburg 
they are in excellent order — ^much better than the majority of the 
general population. Their complexion is pale, and they endeavor 
to remedy this by the constant use of coarse cloths, applications 
of eau de Cologne, and other stimulants, but very rarely by paint- 
ing, except among the lowest classes. They soon lose their hair 
from dissipation, the use of pomatum, curling irons, etc. It is, 
however, in the rough, harsh voice that the most conspicuous re- 
sult of their calling is shown. 

We will leave, for the present, the medical portion of this in- 
quiry, and give a sketdi of their domestic or every-day life. It 
must be borne in mind that the police divisions are into “ register- 
ed” or “ unregistered,” and “ public” or “ private" women. 

The public women {Hffentlkhen dimen) are under the special 
control and supervision of a poUce authority charged with this 
duty. Without his express cognizance and permission they can 
not be registered, or “ written in” {eingeschridfen), nor can they 
have liberty to change their residence, or to be “written out” 
{(msgeschriAen). This officer is the collector of the impost upon 
ffiem and upon the brothel-keeper (bordelmrih), which is paid 
over to the fbnd (merelricen hasse). We can not give the det^ed 
application of this inoney, but, in general terms, it does not .^ell 
the revenues of the city, and, to avoid public scandal, is applied 
exclusively to the police and medical services required by the mass. 

The keepers and women are of three grades. It does not clear- 
ly appear whether a woman can select the class with whom she 
will associate. We are inclined to think the magistrates d^de 
this point, and allot her to the one for which she seems best 
adapted. 
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In their apparel and food there exists the usual difEerenoe that 
may be found m all places and ranks of life. The police regular 
dons, and the generally sober style of dress among the Hamburg- 
eiB, restrict any immodest display of the person or extravagance 
of attire. The fiistKslass women are generdly costumed with taste 
and elegance, while among the lower ranks plain and serviceable 
garments are in demand. In most cases of the registered women 
residing in brothels, the keeper supplies the clothes, and very 
often charges extravagant prices for them. Extortionate demand 
in this respect are a fruitful source of complaints to the police, who 
moderate the bills with no very tender sympathy for the creditor. 
The clothes and jewelry of some of the first-class women are hired 
ftom some clothes-lender {vermiethannen), but others seldom resort 
to this expedient, excepting for trinkets. 

The fo(^ of the house-women is good and plentiful, varying ac- 
cording to the rate of the brothel in which they live. The old 
sumptuary' lar. 3 am not in force, but the interest of the keeper in- 
duces him to desire a prudent popularity among his women, and 
to maintain the character of his house by the liberalily of his en- 
tertainment both in quantity and quality. A considerable portion 
of their liquids is coffee, of which they are very fond. Wines and 
liquors are supplied by the house only on holidays, but visiton 
can purchase them at any time they wish. Drunkenness is com- 
paratively rare among the better dass, partly owing to the cate 
of the keeper, but more firom dread of the police superviaon and 
consequent punishment 

In their intellectual capacity there is nothing to distingnidi the 
prostitutes in Hamburg. Few can read, and fewer still can write. 
Those who can read seek their amusement in the old romahcte of 
the circulating libraries, seldom perusing that libidinous s^le of 
publications known among us as “ yellow-covered literature.” 3n 
patsant, this seems the universal practice of the dass, wherever 
any inquiries have been made. Like other ignorant persons, they 
are superstitious. Lippert mentions one particular omen connech 
ed wi& their calling: she who picks up any artide which has 
been thrown away is sure to receive a visit from a man soon after. 
He does not say whether this has been verified by experience. 

Their ordinary routine of life is one of usd^ idleness. Th^ 
rise about ten and take breakfast, of which coffee is the stapfe^ 
The morning is loitered away in dressing, reading novels, 
cards or dominoes, and kindred occupations. In some of ^ low- 
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er-dasB houses they dispel their ennui bj assistiiig in domestio 
work, but this is a matter of fkvor which they are careful duill not 
become an obligation. By the middle of the day they are ready 
for dinner. In the afternoon they add the finiabin g touches to 
their dress, and wait the arrival of visitors. Some resort to the 
public lounges or dancing saloons to form or cultivate acquaint- 
ances, but the aristocracy of the order hold it more becoming tQ 
their dignity to stay at home and wait for their “ friends.” 

In that fine and peculiar quality of modesty, which adds the 
crowning grace to woman’s charms, even the prostitute is not 
wholly deficient Some .acc of the angel attribute is visible, but 
mostly in the private women, where a regard for the decent pro- 
prieties of life yet lingers amid the wreck of character, and to such 
it fiequcntly forms the chief attraction. 

Beli^on has an influence over some, strangely at variance with 
its dictates as are their lives, but a large majority are entirely des- 
titute of any such sentiment. Occasionally, Biblical pictures may 
be seen in the rooms of brothels, but merely as ornaments, for they 
are neutralized by the contiguity of others more consonant with 
the place. 

In their relations to the male sex there are differences between 
women residing in public brothels and those living privately, 
whether rostered or unregistered. Partly from inclination, but 
mainly from policy on the part of the keeper, the former seldom 
own allegiance to any particular lover. It is true that any one 
who is able and willing to pay liberally can come and go as he 
pleases, provided he does not interfere with Ihe girl’s “ business” 
in other profitable quarters. Not so with the private women, who 
frequently have particular “ lovers” to whom they show much 
kindness, although from them they often receive but little sympa- 
thy or protection, numy of these men not scrupling to exist en- 
tirely upon the earnings of a woman whom they would publicly 
insult if they met her away from home. 

In their personal conduct toward each other the women resid- 
ing in one house are constrained and envious. In the first class 
there is a ceremonious retention of the forms of politeness, l|ut 
they are too frequently brought into personal rivalry to entertain 
much good feding. In the lower classes jealousy often finds vent 
in reproaches or blows, and frequently a conflict ensues requiring 
the interposition of the host or of a neighboring police officer. 
Among those who live alone warm firiendships are not uncommon; 
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much timely asBUtance is afforded in times of sickness or want; 
good offices are reciprocated ; and it sometimes happens, in the 
delicate matter of their visilors, that a man who has been in the 
habit of fiivoring one woman will not find his attentions welcomed 
by others. 

Their crimes and offenses include tho ordinaiy category, but it 
is asserted that theft is less common in Hamburg than elsewhere, 
and, when it does take place, it is more frequently committed by 
the irregular members of the body than by the duly registered 
women. It wUl be perceived that the system of registration of- 
fers too many facilities for detection, a fiict to which the unusual 
honesty must doubtless be ascribed. Personal quarrels and as- 
saults, or drunkenness among the older members, consign them to 
the House of Detention or House of Correction. Those imprison- 
ed from various causes generally amount to one hundred or one 
hundred and twenty. 

The licensed .brothels are supplied with inmates by females 
{kuppkrinnen) whose services are recognized by the authorities, 
in case of any emergency, the keeper applies to one of the procu- 
resses, and if the girl she ofters suits him, the candidate is first sub- 
jected to a medical examination. Passed safely through this or- 
deal, she is taken to the police office and “ written in” to her new 
keeper, who is bound to discharge certain of her debts, as the 
amount due his predecessor, for instance. If the medical officers 
report her tick, she is sent to the infirmary if she belong to Ham- 
burg, but if a foreigner is dispatched out of the city forthwith. 
In cases where a woman thus applying to the authorities has not 
previously lived as a prostitute, she is usually exhorted by the 
magistrate to abandon her intention and return to the paths of 
virtue, a routine piece of benevolence which is usually fruitless. 
The ordinary police fee for registration is two marks, the phy- 
sician’s fee is one mark, and the agent’s usual remuneration four 
marks. 

The rostered women are thus kept strictly under the eye of 
the police, and, whenever they are disposed to quit their wretched 
life, have the special protection of that body. The keepers natu- 
rally throw all possible obstacles in the way of such a determina- 
tion, espetially if a girl is much in debt ; aat, by some means, 
whenever a woman is under any restraint, and is consequently 
unable to apply personally to the police, an anonymous note finds 
Its way to the office, and speedily effects the desired object The 
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aulihorities do not sympathize in any way with the brotb.el-keq>> 
era, bat use all their eneigies to serve the women whenever any 
occasion offera. 

The registered women ore designated as “Brothel women” 
{Borddl dimen), who live in licensed houses ; as “ Private worn* 
en” (Jur sudi wohiunde dimen) when they live by themselves, in 
which case their landlords are mostly mechanics, hucksters, or 
laundresses; and the common “ Street-walkera” {Strassen dimen), 
who ply their trade in the streets, and find (dielter in the abodes 
of indigence and misery. These last ate the lowest grade of the 
registered women. 

Most of the brothels (pord/Mi) are' in the oldest parts of the 
to which they were originally limited, but the leading houses 
may be found in the Schweger strasse, a street of moderate traffic 
in a good neighborhood. Here the women are seated at the win- 
dows, conspicuously dressed up and prepared for the public eye, 
making themselves known to passengera by their gestures and 
salutations. Some of these houses accommo^te as many as four- 
teen inmates. They ore well supplied with good mahogany fur- 
niture and fine draperies, and are neat and elegant throughout. 
The women are generally from twenty to twenty-five years old, 
and are attractively dressed and decorated. The venereal disease 
is very rare among this class, great attention being pud to per- 
sonal cleanliness, and the bath very frequently used. The men 
who visit this neighborhood consist of merchants, the richer pub- 
lic and buaness employes, officers, and espedally tiie numer- 
ous commerdal men who resort to Hamburg at all seasons of the 
year. 

The denizens of the DammthorwaU, the Drehbakm, and UU 
ricaa strasse lead but a duU life, as it is the custom in those locali- 
ties for the women to sit at the windows all day. Their great di- 
urnal event is the vifflt of the hair-dresser (/meumn), who, while 
contributing to the adornment of the person, a very serious af- 
fitir, owing to the quantity of false hair required, and the neces- 
sity of making to-day’s effect vary firom yesterday’s, also mtails 
the latest items of interesting news or scandal. Whenev^ any 
of these women go out to wi^ it is customary for the kee^ to 
send together two who are at variance with each other, so as to 
establish a mutual check. The hair-dressing and walk over, the 
next important occurrence is dinner, afier which they q)end their 
time solely at the doors or windows. 
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The hours of closing in these first and second rate brothels are 
not so strictly enforced by the police as in the lower parts. Oc- 
casionally the women are allowed to visit the balls at the cele- 
brated Hall of Minors, or other well-known dancing saloons in 
the vicinity. 

In first-rate houses the accounts between the keeper and the 
women are but little understood. As already observed, some of 
them hire their clothes; others purchase &om the landlord on 
credit, and he charges accordingly ; but these matters trouble the 
women very slightly. If they leave one house to reside in anoth- 
er, the new keeper pays the old one's bUl ; if a woman abandons 
prostitution entirely, the host’s demand is totally irrecoverable. 

In the second and third rate houses the charges for board and 
lodging are better understood. It will average about twenty 
marks (five dollars) a week, washing, fire, and light being extra 
charges. The keeper will supply fortunate or attractive women 
with articles of dr^ to any reasonable amount, but his liberality 
is restricted toward those who have fewer visitors. His endeavor 
is to keep all in debt, and in this he is usually successful. Their 
ornaments are usually the property of the landlord, and form a 
conunon stock distributed among his boarders in the manner best 
calculated to increase or display their powers of fiiscination, and 
resumed by him at discretion. 

Passing over some intermediate classes of brothels, which pre- 
sent no remarkable characteristics, to those in the Qangen^ we find 
the lowest grade of registered houses and registered womfm. Most 
of these are drinking-shops, and the police exercise the right of 
determining the prices to be charged for liquors. Here may fre- 
quently be seen host, guests, and girls, drinking and frolicking to- 
gether in a small back room, where scenes of gross indelicacy (to 
use a mild term) frequently take place. The women in this district 
have literally to work hard, and are generally required to perform 
all the domestic labor of the establishment In winter it is a com- 
mon occurrence for them to take a shovel and dear the snow and 
ioe from the pavement in front of their domicile. Like others of 
their calling, they are seldom out of the landlord’s debt, theii 
board costing them from ten to fourteen r.arks weekly (say three 
to four dollars). Washing, fire, and light cost a dollar more, and 
the hair^dresser’s charge is about fifty cents. In addition to thin, 
they must pay the weekly medical and monthly police tax. They 
apend a miserably monotonous existence, seldom leaving the house 
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for weeks or even months, except when they are required to visit 
the doctors or the police. Their visitors are from the roughest 
and most animalized of the population, and the treatment they re- 
ceive is merely that of purchasable commodities, intended to 
supply the grosser wants of men whose lives arc centred in sen- 
suidity. Like their compeers of the St. Paul Suburb, they are 
usually women of great strength and endurance, but soon degen- 
erate into mere passive, passionless tods. Could it be imagined 
that they were of reflective habits, it would be impossible to con- 
ceive a more severe punishment than their own sense of the deg- 
radation, the totol loss of all womanly feelings, exhibited in their 
daily existence. 

liie brothel -keepers, among whom are some Jews, have no 
striking peculiarities as a class. It has been already shown that 
both sexes are engaged in the hideous trade, and, despite the police 
regulations and restrictions, the obligations and disabilities under 
which they are placed, it is undoubtedly a most lucrative occupa- 
tion. The rentd of a registered house is usually double the or- 
dinaiy charge for similar tenements. There are some keepers 
who own the houses in which they live. In their liabilities must 
be included the regulation which makes them responsible for 
thefts committed in their houses, and for any violence or disorder 
which may take place there, the penalties for which are fine, im- 
prisonment, and loss of license. They also sustain considerable 
losses from the repentance t>f some of their inmates; but, in spite 
of all untoward circumstances, they contrive to make money rap- 
idly. 

The period during which they continue in business is uncertain, 
many of them continuing their houses finom inclination long after 
they have accumulated sufficient property to retire. Of the fe- 
male keepers some are young and handsome, but these do not find 
much fevor with their women, who dread the effects of an opposi- 
tion. They are rarely married, but cohabit with some man ffir 
the sake of his protection. Among these pro tempore husbands 
are some whose qualifications and previous positions render it si|r- 
phsing that they should consent to purchase existence from io 
pollut^ a soufce. 

The housekeepers of the Hamburger Beig are not only und«r a 
separate municipal jurisdiction, but are in themselves a different 
tliias of people. They are mostly men, iheir dealings being prin- 
cipally with sailors, and their visitors sometimes demanding moic 
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physical strength than a woman could command to restrain them 
within the prescribed limits. Their houses are but indifferentlj 
furnished, and the whole arrangements are very humble and un- 
pretending in character. A few years ago fatal quarrels were not 
uncommon among their customers, but this pugnacious tendency 
has been materially checked by a stricter and more constant police 
visitation. Even now, jealoxisy will sometimes cause a furious 
contest between two of the hardy sons of Neptune. The singular 
fidelity of some sailors to particular women will account for this. 
When a man returns from a long voyage, he is desirous of paying 
his attentions to the female who has before shared hLs affections 
and his wages, and if he finds her under the protection of another 
man, the natural result is a trial of strength as to who shall be the 
possessor of the beauty in dispute. These tournaments, or the 
general fray which sometimes arises at the close of the Sunday 
evening dance, require to be subdued by no gentle means : hearty 
blows are far more effectual peace-makers than words or threats. 

Some of these registered hosts have followed their calling for 
many years. One noble incident in connection with them must 
not be omitted. In the severe winter of 1846, the landlord of the 
“ Four Lions,” a brothcl-kccper of tWenty-four years’ standing, 
maintained at his own cost, for some months, nearly one hundred 
poor families, many of them with three or four children each. 

In the dance-houses there is music every evening except Sat- 
urday; on week-days from six to eleven, and on Sundays from 
four to eleven. At eleven the music is stopped, and at twelve 
the house is peremptorily closed. The evenings during the week 
are comparatively dull affairs, and male visitors are sometimes so 
scarce that the women are compelled to dance with each other, or 
sit in inglorious idleness. A scene of the wildest uproar and most 
uncontrolled mirth is exhibited on Sunday evenings. Every va- 
riety of national dance may then be seen — cachucha, reel, jig, 
contr(i-dance, waltz, and hornpipe have each their several admir- 
ers. Songs and shouts are heard in every conceivable dialect, 
and the room becomes literally “confusion worse confounded” 
until the hour arrives for closing. 

Of the registered women living by themselves there is little to 
note. They are more industrious than tL *se in brothels. Many 
of them have a fixed occupation, but resort to prostitution to in- 
crease their income. Money earned in thus way is occasionally 
required for the common necessaries of life, but is more frequent* 

O 
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Ij spent in personal gratification, in the way of fine dresses, omac 
ments, eta, or is appropriated to support the extravagance of 
some lover, who repays the generosity by a little flattering atten* 
tion, or an occasional escort to some dancing saloon in the sub- 
urbs. The visitors to these women are more select than those to 
the courtesans hitherto described. 

In the lowest ranks of prostitution, the common “ street-walk- 
ers,” to be met at all times and places, under all circumstances 
and of all ages, we find the most prolific sources of infection. A 
certain, though very small remnant of decency, seconded by the 
invaluable watchfulness of the police, secures the visitor from dis- 
ease among the inmates of registered houses, but the street-wdk- 
er is under no such control. Young girls scarcely more than chil- 
dren, old women almost grandmothers, ply their frightful trade on 
the “ walls” around the city, and in other obscure places, where a 
trifling present will purchase their caresses. Their principal cus- 
tomers are young boys and very old men, their practices being 
continued under the shades of evening until the arrival of the 
night-watch drives them to their wretched dens. 

The Ilambujg police are perfectly cognizant of these proceed- 
ings, and wage perpetual war against individuals, but find it alto- 
gether impossible to suppress the class, among whom are the ha- 
bitual tenants of the jail and the House of Correction. No one 
can difibr in opinion from Dr. Lippert, who says, “ In this class of 
women the most pernicious results of prostitution are to be found.” 

Private or domestic prostitution, so widely extended in every 
great town, Exists in less proportion in Hamburg than in other 
capital cities of the same extent That disgraceful union in evil 
occasionally met with on the Continent, in which husband and 
trife mutually agree to follow their inclinations or lusts untram- 
meled by each other, is scarcely known. The kept woman is 
comparatively rare. The expense attendant upon such an ap- 
pendage of luxury is a serious consideTation, and none but the 
wealthy patrician or successful business man venture on the step. 
It is assumed, on very good authority, that there are not fifty 
“mistresses” in Hamburg. Those residing there are under no 
police control, as in a public point of view they commit no brelch 
of law. 

Under the second head of private prostitution we find those 
who, having legitimate employment, increase their earnings in 
this manner. We have alluded already to the same class of r^- 
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iatered women, but the greater portion keep themselves aloof from 
police observation as long as possible. They are composed of 
needle-women, laimdresses, hair-dressers, shop-girls, and others, 
but it must not be supposed that they represent the majority of 
women dependent upon those occupations. The contrary is the 
fact; for in Hamburg, as every where else, are to be found many 
bright examples of chastity in the midst of poverty ; of patient, 
persevering industry and integrity in unfavorable circumstances. 
Those working women who are willing to accept the price of sin 
are known in the streets by a peculiar gait, by their searching and 
inviting glances, or their treacherous but winning smile, and also 
by frequently walking in the same neighborhood. They are 
seldom seen abroad during the day, but in the afternoon, about 
“ ’change hours,” they begin to resort to the streets near the 
Bmrse^ encountering the men as they hurry to and from the centre 
of business. In the evening they promenade in the vicinity of 
the hotels and theatres, on the Jxmgfernstigy the new walls, etc., 
when night nel^ their incognito^ and shrouds them in a little more 
mystery. They are fond of attending the theatres and dancing 
saloons on Sundays and holidays, like the Parisian grisetie^ in com- 
pany with a lover, but the sum of their enjoyment is complete if 
they can participate in the annual Shrove Tuesday ball and mas- 
querade at the Apollo Saal, the Elb Pavilion, or the theatre. 

Another class of private prostitutes is known to the police by 

the term “ Winkldiuren!^ (hedge w ). These are of the lower 

class of female operatives. Servant-girls, from their proximity to 
the junior members of femilies, often spread disease in thr, house- 
hold of their employers. Dr. Lippert records as a medical fact 
that examinations have frequently shown the domestics in the 
highest families to be literally saturated with venere?d disease, 
and he states his opinion that six out of every ten servant-girls 
who are found in the streets at night are accessible to pecuniary 
temptation. This ratio is very large, but as it is a local matter 
with which he is presumed to be well acquainted, it would be out 
of place to attempt either to sustain or controvert it. 

All these private prostitutes resort to the houses of accommo- 
dation {Absieigeqmrtiere)j which exist in spite of the constant 
watchfulness the police. When they are hunted up and rooted 
out of one place, they reappear under another guise elsewhere ; 
a removal ^ing facilitated by the slender nature of their equip- 
ment which seldom consists of more than furniture for one room. 
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For genteel” delinquents, they are placed where the aoconimo> 
dation is veiled under the French disgnise of petxts aoupen^ or 
some such flimsy artiflce. 

To the question, ”What becomes of the prostitutes?” Ham* 
buig offers no special reply. Under flivoiable circumstances, 
diey abandon their calling, and become the wives of mechanics or 
smidl tradesmen ; or they carry on some business for themselves^ 
and strive to become reputable members of society ; or they be- 
come companion to some man, and follow his fortunes, usually re- 
verting to common prostitution. When their charms are entirely 
lost, and no hope remains of earning a living from their sale, they 
sometimes, but very rarely, become brothel-keepers; sometimes 
procuresses; and, more ^quently, servants in the registered 
houses. 

Some of the dancing saloons already mentioned have attained 
European celebrity. They stand in the same relation to common 
women as the exchange docs to the mercantile community. Their 
female visitors are mostly prostitutes, a fact which deprives the 
scene of many fascinations existing in other cities. In the end 
of the last century there was no public place expressly designed 
for dancing, until, with the many equivocal blessings disseminated 
by the French Bevolution, they also became an institution. The 
Hamburg saloons are conducted with order and quiet, and are 
generally closed about one o’clock in the morning. One of the 
most iniiportant, the Bacchus Hall, was burned down some few 
years sinee, and the authorities have, as yet, refused to grant a 
license for its re-erection. 

As public places which in some degree facilitate prostitution, 
mention must be made of the common sleeping apartments 
locally called “deep cellars” {fiefen kellar). These are roomy 
vaults, many feet under ground, in which the poor find nightly 
dielter at very low prices. They are provided with beds and 
bedding. In the depth of poverty to which some of their cus- 
tomers have &llen, they can not afford , to pay two schellings 
(about four cents) for the luxury of a bed, and these repo^ their 
weary limbs on some foul straw, or on the ground, at the pharge 
of half a schelling. Some of these cellars are fifteen or twenty 
feet below the surface of the street, and it will not require a very 
vivid imagination to portray their horrors. 

The beer and wine houses of Hamburg are tolerably free from 
prostitution ; but a new class has lately sprung up, called “ cellar- 
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keeping*’ {^IkrwirOhscliaff), and in these the guests are served by 
females in fancy costume, Swiss, Polish, or Circassian, as the case 
may be. Many of these contain private rooms for prostitution, 
and, although they are closely watched by the police, who some- 
times ungallantly expel the fair foreigners and close the estab- 
lishments, they still flourish, others being speedily opened else- 
where to fill up the gap. 

From this general description of prostitutes, their habitations, 
and customs, we will proceed to a consideration of their condition 
as to health, and the extent and virulence of syphilis among them, 
still taking the pamphlet of Dr. Lippert for our guide. 

It is generally imagined that the excessive action of the gener- 
ative organs interferes with the power of procreation in common 
women. Dr. Lippert undertakes to controvert this opinion, with 
what success medical men whose professional experience has been 
among this class will be able to judge. He supports his views by 
general assertions rather than by specific facts, but refers, in cor- 
roboration, to 'well-known instances in which children have been 
bom while the mothers were living in a state of open prostitu- 
tion, as also to those cases where women who have abandoned 
the habit of promiscuous intercourse confine themselves to one 
man by marriage or cohabitation, and then become mothers. He 
attributes their sterility during prostitution to their wild and ir- 
regular life, their constant exposure to weather, etc., and argues 
that the powers of conception are suspended, but not destroyed 
thereby. He also introduces the fact that abortions are frequent- 
ly produced in Hamburg by the common women themselves, or 
by some old crones who preside over their orgies, and ai e stated 
to have a long list of drugs applicable to this purpose, which they 
use in a reckless manner. The medical police are nou unaware 
of these proceedings, but find them diflicult to detect, as a woman 
will endeavor to avoid the stated examination by pleading excess- 
ive menstruation, or inventing some story she thinks likely to 
deceive, until all traces of the abortion are removed. The ixmarks 
of Dr. Lippert would lead to the belief that the excessive use of the 
female organs was more favorable to health than the disuse would 
be, a conclusion which most physicians will not be willing to ad* 
mit. He adds, “ Cancer of the womb occur; <’d but once in my ex- 
perience of eleven years at the General Infirmary, and cases of 
prolapsus uteri are very rare.” 

A disease incident to common women, Oolica scortorum (W ^*8 
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(Tolic), happens in Hamburg aa elsewhere, but is attributed to ex* 
posure to the weather more than any other cause. It consists of 
pain in the womb, extending across the abdomen round to the 
loins, and sometimes including the whole region of the stomach. 
It is frequently accompanied with gastric derangement, sickness, 
or diarrhoea. 

The enlargement of the clitoris, so much insisted on by some 
writers, Lippert altogether doubts, except as a very exceptional 
case ; nor does he admit any effect of prostitution on the rectum 
unless induced by unnatural intercourse. As a general result of 
his observations, he concludes that, “ apart from syphilitic affec- 
tions, the generative organs of a prostitute do not usually differ 
from those of a virtuous woman.” 

We find some returns of diseases not directly connected with 
prostitution ; thus, cases of itch, which is now becoming rare, 
were in 
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36 
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Of other general maladies, including fevers, inflammation of the 
lungs, liver, womb, etc., rheumatism, small-pox, piles, jaundice, 
gout, dropsy, and diarrhoea, the following are reported : 


1837 

62 

1844 

85 

1838 

90 

1845 

76 

1839 

100 

1846 

77 


Convulsions are more rare than in the female sex in general; 
of hysteria there is scarcely a trace, and a few cases of epilep^ 
are ascribed to the use of ardent spirits. 

Delirium tremens seldom occurs. The vigilance of the police, 
and the prompt committal to prison of every prostitute found 
drunk and disorderly, may account for this. The proportion of 
cases of delirium tremens was only about one in one thousand. 

Mania sometimes shows itself. Bemorsc may produce this, as 
may a violent affection for some particular man. 

Of the actual extent of venereal disease in Hambuig, or any 
ofher city, it is impossible to speak with certainty, but the fact 
that in the general hospital there it is of a veiy mild type is an 
argument in favor of medical inspection. Dr. Lippert says : 

** The usual fannbgonorrlusa, with its complications, bubo, ioflammatioD 
of tbs scrotum, phymoris, panphymosis, etc. Inflammation of the prostate 
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glands and stricture, are comparatively rare. Disease of the rectum is very 
rare, but there are examples.” 

We have excoriations and irritations of the sexual organs. The sim- 
ple chancre is common ; the indurated chancre not unfrequent ; the phage- 
dmnic chancre is seldom met with. In general, the sores have a niild char- 
acter, and heal easily with simple treatment and regular topical appliwitions. 
Herpes prepvtialis is extremely general. This is a group of small [»ustule8, 
quickly healing up, but as quickly breaking out again, often in regular pe- 
riodical recurrence. It is found especially on men who have suffen'd from 
gonorrhoea or chancre.” 

‘‘Secondary syphili.s, ulcers of the neck, eniptions, syphilitic iriilamma- 
tion of the eyes, tumors, etc. Thesse prevail more at some tiincft than at 
others; liow tar the genws cptficimVion, the weather and season, the idiosyn- 
crasy of the person, or the intensity of the infection operate, we have yet to 
learn.” 

'Terliarif sijphilis is rare.'*' 

“ In sca*ports it is often observable that the dh^ease takes j)e<;ulifir as- 
pects, and whit' y'ly lx? called exotic forms are occasionally encountered. 
With sfiilors, syphilis is fre<|uently latent or only jwrtially cured, and is in- 
tensified by their habits and dict. Sexual intercourse with them will pro- 
duce \t \i\ an exaggerated cliaTacter. Tins is not so inucli the case in Ham- 
burg, owing to the constant and prompt medical attention ; still, some dis- 
tinction is ohsc^rvahle between the venereal maladies of the city women and 
those of the St. Paul Suburb. Among the latter the cases of a malignant 
type generally occur.” 

Tlio uegro sailor is held in very bad repute by these women, 
and st)rni'- keepers will not allowr him to enter their houses, believ- 
ing that infection from a colored man is of the worst kind, and al- 
most inci)'^ ble. 

The njodical returns for the yc^ar 1846 give the following tablee 
relating to the women in llie St. Paul Suburb: 

^‘In January there were 186 women, of whom 15 were sick; the di^ 
eases were 


Venereal disease . • . . 

Itch 

Colic 

Qastric fever 


9 Rheumatic fever . . 

1 Catarrh of lungs 

1 Calculus . . . . 

I Total . • . 


" In May, of 189 women, 21 were sick : 


Venereal disease .... 9 Inflainmation of lungs 

Itch g Spitting of blood . . 

Gastric fever 2 • Total . . . 


“ In August, of 181 women, It were sick: 


1 

1 

2 

16 


1 

J. 

21 
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Venereal disease . • . • 13 | Itch . 1 

Colic 2 ' Rheumatism 1 

Total 17 

Beeember, of 161 women, 18 were sick : 

Venereal disease . . . ^ 6 Gastric fever 2 


Itch 6 < Disorder of digestive organs 1 

&rain 1 . Cold on the chest .... 1 

OoWc 1 Total 18 


This would give an average of about ten per cent, of the women of the sub- 
urb sick.*’ 

From the facte we have quoted, it Ls evident that the virulence 
of syphilitic affections among the registered women is unquestion- 
ably mitigated. Tertiary syphilvi is rare;^' secondary syphilis 
but occasional, while primary forms have lost their malignity. 
“There is a marked aggravatiem of the diseast^ during the sum- 
mer months, when a considerable influx of strangers takes place. 
This was particularly ol)servable after the grcut fire in 1842.” 

The mildiiess of the disease^ and its easy control^ can he ascribed U> 
nothing but Oie weekly medical supervision. The 7vomen are visited 
at their own houses^ and any reluctance or refusal renders them liable 
to punishment 

Contrasted with this state of affairs, we have the severity of 
syphilis among unregistered women, who conceal their disease as 
long as they can. Of tliose arrested, many are found to be dis- 
eased in an aggravated form. In the year 1845, of 138 unregis- 
tered women sent tc» prison, 43 had syphilis, or nearly one third 
of the whole. Parent-Duchatelet says this proportion is exeeeded 
by the same class in Paris, where the infected amount to one half 
the illicit prostitutes. 

The ^^Kurhaus"" is a medical institution especially designed for 
bad characters who are arrested by the police, be they registered 
or unregistered. The General Infirmary has alfeo a venereal ward. 
The police authorities contribute annually, from the amount raised 
by the impost on brothels and prostitutes, 5000 marks ($1500) to 
the funds of this infirmary. From tlie following facts this v^ould 
seem an inadequate amount. In 1844 there were receive^ and 
treated 680 females with syphilis; the total residence amounting 
to 80.387 days, or a jwo rala average of 53^ days each, the stipend 
allowed for which service would be about four and a half cents per 
day. 
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The number of female cases of syphilis received into the same 
institution in 1843 was, 

Registered women 480 

Unregistered women 74 

Total 554 

and in iS-io, 

Registered women 521 

Unregistereil women . 71 

Total 592 


The stiitc of the luaL' veucroal patients proves the same general 
amelioration in the character of the discfisc. I'hc cases, however, 
are worse than among the registered women, which must be as* 
cribed to the dislike of men to enter the hospital until such a 
cours<^ bf'comcs unavoidabh^ The numbers niceived were, in 


1843 355 

1844 . : 335 

1845 316 


Somi'. returns are given by Dr. Lippert of the amount of sick- 
ness in the garrison ; but he has not stated the number of sol- 
diers, so no comparison cun be drawn from his information. The 
figures are as follows: 


1843, Gonorrhoea 90 

Chancre 67 

Secondary syphilis 13 — 170 

1844, Gonorrhoea 58 

Ulci^rs 63-121 

1845, Gonorrhoea 89 

Ulcers 79 — 168 


The In’atrnent of syphilis adopted in the Hamburg hospital 
was introduced by Dr. Fricke, one of the first to apply the non- 
mercurial system. Ricord’s practice is also followed, and Hy- 
dropathy has been tried. It vrould be out of place to entoi into 
any arguments here as to the relative merits of these systems. 

The mortal diseases of the Hamburg })rostitutes aiv incidental 
to their course of life. Exposure tlie weather, alternate ex 
tremes of want and luxury’, night- watching ,ind consUint excite- 
ment, induce consumption, inflammation of the lungs, dropsy, in- 
ternal and abdominal complaints ; gastric, rheumatic, or nervous 
fevers; and these, or chronic diseases resulting from renewed 
venereal infc'^^tion, lead to the 
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^^Last floene of all, 

That ends this strange^ eventful history.” 

Before dismissing this subject, we will give a sketch of the 

HAMBURG MAGDALEN HOSPITAL. 

This institution was founded in 1821 through the exertions of 
the Burgomaster Abendroth and others, and was constructed on 
the model of a similar asylum in London. The object is to re- 
claim women from vice by means that can be applied only in a 
place expressly dedicated to the purpose. 

The number of inmates is small ; only twelve can be received. 
The business of the asylum is conducted by a committee, includ- 
ing two ministers, a physician, three female overseers, and a ma- 
tron. The overseers are respectable married women or widows, 
who voluntarily undertake the duties of a sub-committee. They 
assume the direction of the household affairs alternately for a 
month each. They meet frequently at the house, assist in Divine 
service, and take care of the girls who are discharged. These are 
provided with situations or placed in business, and require to be 
upheld and maintained in their new character. 

The chaplain assists the ladies^ committee in their duties, but 
directs his energies particularly to the religious instruction of the 
inmates. Frequent meetings for prayer are held, and every half 
year the sacrament is administered to such as be deems duly pre- 
pared to receive it, and who have a com]>etent knowledge of its 
importance and efficacy. 

To be qualified for admission, the applicant must be young, and 
must have a desire to amend. The limited room will not allow 
the reception of old or worn-out women, who would flock there in 
crowds to obtain a shelter under which they could die in peace. 
When a woman’s application is granted, she must go through a 
novitiate of four or eight weeks. During this time she works 
and eats with the other inmates, but sleeps alone, and is closely 
watched by a member of the committee. When her novit^at^ ex- 
pires and she is fully received, she is requested to give an exi^licit 
account of her life, every particular of which is recorded. Her 
name is not disclosed to her companions, but she, as are all the 
others, is known only by a Christian name. 

The women are employed in all kinds of housework, needle- 
work. or, when practicable, in any manner which will accustom 
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them to continued physical exertiou. Their previous life having 
made indolence almost “second nature,” this course is adopted to 
inculcate the necessity of industry. A strict account of the prod- 
uce of their labor is kept, and a portion is set apart as a fund for 
their benefit. 

The time of their stay is usually about two years. When they 
leave they give the chaplain a written promise of good conduct, 
and receive from him a Bible and a Prayer-book, and the sum of 
money accumulated for them. The results of this benevolent at* 
tempt are •sufficient to encourage the laborers in the good work, 
and we can not but think that their endeavors must be productive 
pf great good, based as they arc upon the sound principle of re- 
ceiving but a few women, and treating them as members of one 
family, in opposition to the general theory of such institutions^ 
whose managers attempt to crowd in as large a number as a large 
building will contain, and, in the endeavor to generalize rules for 
reformation, lose the valuable opportunities for noticing and acting 
upon individual traits of character. 

The particulars of the subsequent life of twenty women are 


given as follows ; 

Continued faithful to their promise •••••. 6 

Bemoved from where they were placed 10 

Relapsed into vice, only 1 

Died 1 

Unknown 2 

Total 20 


CHAPTER XVIL 

PRUSSIA. 

Patriarchal Gorernment. — Ecclesiastical Legislation. — Trade Guilds. — Euactments 
in 1700. — Inquiry in 1717. — Enactment in 1792. — Police Order, 1795. — Census. 
—Increase of illicit Prostitution. — Syphilis. — Census of 1808. — Ministerial Re- 
script and Police Report, 1809. — ^Tolerated Brothels closed. — Rc-cnactinont of the 
Code of 1792. — Ministerial Rescript of 1830. — Removal of Brothels.— Petitions. 
—Ministerial Reply. — Police Report, 1844. — Brothels closed by royal Command. 
—Police Embarrassment, and Correspondence with Halle and Cologne. — Local 
Opinious. — Public Life in Berlin. — ^Dancing Saloons. — ^Drinking Houses. — Im-* 
morality. — Increase ofSyphUis — Statistics. — Illegitimacy. — Royal Edict of 1861. 
—Recent Regulations. 

Among tbe warlike Germans in the days of Herminius, sexual 
intercourse was looked upon as enervating to youth, and diseted* 
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itable or even disgraceful to men until their valor had been proved 
by deeds of arms, and their experience authorized them to assume 
the duties of husbands and fothers. 

In the Middle Ages, when the legiidative and executive func- 
tions were vested in one individual, and the rights and obligations 
of the governing power were of a paternal or patriarchal charac- 
ter, we find much of their law-giving directed to the preservation 
of morality, the repression of extravagance, and the minute regu- 
lation of public economy. In their edicts against prostitution 
this paternal sph Jt was visible, in conjunction with what may be 
considered a due regard to the rights and interests of the law-giv- 
ers, the punishments being professedly directed against a breach 
of morality or a public scandal, because it was a disgrace to fami- 
lies, and a peril to husbands and fathers, rather than a vice in it- 
self. The provisions tacitly sanctioned its existence ; and while 
they severely punished any invasion of domestic peace or infrac- 
tion of marital rights, it seems to be conceded that, when no such 
relationships were involved, illicit intercourse was regarded as an 
allowable solace or an actual necessity for the physical require- 
ments of unmarried men. 

We learn from the German historian Fiducin {^'JDiplomatisehen 
Beiirage zwr Oeschickte der Sladl BerlirC'), that the German laws 
rendered it obligatory on every honorable man to espouse a vir- 
tuous maiden, and the term “ hurenkirtd" (illegitimate child) was 
the bitterest form of reproach. The early statutes were very se- 
vere in the punishment of immodest females, and some carried 
this principle so far as to require that a woman who led an un- 
chaste life in her father’s house should be burned at the stake. 
The ecclesiastical legislation moderated this severity, and crimes 
against morality became sins which were expiated by public pen- 
ance. The citizens of Berlin became convinced that the penances 
of the Church were not sufficiently potent to counteract the evil, 
the morals of the clergy themselves being fiequently impeached, 
and secular government was suggested in place of ecclesiastical. 
This seemed especially necessary, because the canon law, which 
ordained the. celibary of the priesdiood, pronounced it to bd a 
work of mercy to many an erring woman, in opporition to the 
Berlin sheriff law {schoffen redU) declaring the children of such 
maniages illegitimate ; and persons were not wanting who held 
the opinion that the work of mercy recommended by the Chuich 
was at times advocated ly the (dragy as a me a ns of covering their 
own frailfiea 
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The same writer records instances as late as the close of the six- 
teenth century in which adultery was punished by death, the of- 
fenders in each case being married persons. He also cites the 
records of the fourteenth century to show that the same punish- 
ment was inflicted on those who acted as procurers or procuresses, 
wherever family honor was encroached on. 

In the sixteenth century the law required that an immodest 
woman belonging to any reputable family should be publicly shorn 
of her hair, and condemned to wear a linen veil ; nor wtus any dis- 
tinction made between unmarried women and widows against 
whom the offense was proved. 

About the same period the trade guilds enacted stringent laws 
prohibiting the admission of improper characters to their publi <7 
festivals, and restraining their members from marrying women of 
that class. To attain this end, any master tradesman who design- 
ed to marry was compelled to introduce his intended bride at a 
meeting of the conipany, that all might be convinced of her dis- 
creet character and conduct, and any who married without ob- 
serving this requirement were expelled the association. The 
guilds inflicted the same penalties on any of their members who 
had intercourse with improper characters, or who seduced a vir- 
tuous woman and subsequently married her, 

A certain recognition of the existence of public women may be 
traced throughout these regulations, which appear to have admit- 
ted the necessity from regard to the rigorously enforced sanctity 
of the domestic circle, but, at the same time, endeavored to pre- 
vent the increase of immorality by attaching odium to its fol- 
lowers. 

Again, turning to the pages of Fiducin, we find that, “in all the 
great towns of the German Empire, the public protection of wom- 
en of pleasure dimen) seems to have been a regular thing,’’ 
in proof of which he says, “Did a creditor, in taking proceedings 
against his debtor, find it necessary to put up at an inn, one of the 
allowed items of his expenditure was a reasonable sum for the 
company of a woman during his stay {/raven geldy' This was a 
question of state etiquette in Berlin in 1410, a sum having been 
oflicially expended in that year to retain sc.me handsome women 
to grace a public festival and banquet given to a distinguished 
guest, Diedrich V. Quitzow, whose good-will the citizens desired 
to cultivate. 

During this period of toleration the expediency of controllinir 
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public women was unquestioned ; but the first Berlin enactment 
of material importance to this investigation bears date in 1700, 
and is remarkable as clearly enunciating the principles which have 
been adhered to, with only a short interval, ever since. The first 
section declares, “ By law this traffic is decidedly not permitted 
(frlanbt), but simply tolerated {gedvMet) as a necessary evil.” 

Sections 2, 3, and 4 require the keeper of any house of prosti- 
tution to give notice to the commissary of the quarter when any 
of his women leave him, or when he receives a new one, and re- 
strain him from keeping more women than are specified in his 
contract. 

Sections 5 to 9 provide that a surgeon shall visit every woman 
once a fortnight, “ for the purpose of protecting the health of rev- 
elers {schv)armer\ as well as that of the women themselves that 
every woman shall pay him two groschen for each visit ; and that, 
upon observing the slightest signs of disease, the surgeon shall re- 
quire the housekeeper to detain the woman in her room. K the 
keeper neglect this order, he is made responsible for the entire 
costs of the illness which any ^ jitor could prove was contracted 
from one of his women. If the surgeon finds the woman already 
so far infected that she can not be cured by cleanliness and retire- 
ment alone, he is authorized to order her removal to the Charity, 
“where she will be taken care of in the pavilion free of charge.” 

Sections 10 and 11 provide that the debts of a woman must be 
paid before she can remove from one house of prostitution to an- 
other, or before she can leave one house to commence another on 
her own account. 

Section 12 enjoins that any woman who desires to quit her mode 
of life altogether shall be entirely discharged from any debts to 
the housekeeper. 

The last section requires every housekeeper who has music to 
pay six groschen a year for the permit to his musicians, the money 
to be applied to the benefit of ^e poor-house. 

The “ toleration but not authorization” clause is the noticea|>le 
feature in these regulations, and indicates the policy which ifas 
then generally adopted throughout the kingdom. 

In reference to the period succeeding the issue ot these rules^ 
which continued in force till 1792, we find some information in 
the pages of Fiducin. Thus, in 1717, an inquiry proved that tiie 
inmates of brothels, and also the secret prostitutes, were mostly 
the children of soldiers, who “had been brought to vice as a trade; 
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either from the want of a proper bringing up or of a skillful handi- 
craft/’ .... All measures for the extermination of the evil having 
been found ineffectual^ “ they were obliged to adopt the system of 
a larger toleration of common brothels, to be strictly watched oyer 
by the police, as a necessary outlet for the tendency to immoral- 
ity.” Tlie number of houses of ill fame increased in proportion 
to the population, the influx of strangers, and the additions to the 
garrison made under Frederick II. ; and still more so after the close 
of the seven years’ war. In the year 1780, there were one hund- 
red such houses in Berlin, cjich containing eight or nine women. 
They were divided into three classes ; ^hc lowest were those in 
which the women dressed in plain clothes, and were frequented 
mostly by Hamburg or Amsterdam mariners; the second class of 
women paraded themselves with painted faces, haunlCvl the more 
retired corners of the towri, had little attractive about their per- 
sons or dress, and were j)rineij)ally visited by rnechanicts and la- 
borers; the third, and appuronfly the most select of the kind, was 
a description of coffee-house, frequented by females, who were des- 
ignated Mamsellcs:'' these did not live in the houses, but used 
them merely as a convenient rendezvous. 

In 1792 a new code of regulations appeared, the bulk of which 
continued in force in Berlin and otlier towns for many years. 
The rules of 1700 were too vague, made no provision for a variety 
of crises likely to arise, and were silent as to the question of pri- 
vate prostitution. Many inconveniences had arisen from these 
omissions, and, in consequence, a memorial wris addres'^ed to the 
government by the police director, Von Ilisenhardt, containing 
suggestions for amendments to the law. 

The preamble of the royal reply to this application acknowl- 
edges the attention of the police to the matter with much satisfa<> 
tion; admits prostitution {hurenanstalten) to be “a necessary evil 
in a great city where many men are not in a position to marry, 
although of an ago when the sexual instincts are at tha highest, 
in order thereby to avoid greater disorders which are not to be 
restrained by any law or authority, and which take their rise firom 
an inextinguishable natural impulse;” but expressly reiterates 
that it is “ only to be tolerated (zu dtildc ) and that it can not, 
“ without impropriety and consequences injurious to morality, be 
established by the public laws, which do not contain any sanction 
whatever to common prostitution.’’ 

The sections following this preamble provide that any one who 
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seduces u woman, or induces her to carry on a venal traflSc with 
her person, shall be liable to one year's imprisonment in the House 
of Correction, and on repetition of the offense, besides doubling 
the punishment, shall be whipped and driven from the country ; 
declare any man or woman who communicates the venereal dis- 
ease liable for the expenses of the cure and incidental damages 
{smistigen inier€sse\ together with imprisonment for three months, 
corumutablc by paying a fine of one hundred dollars ; prohibit 
taking young women from the country into houses of prostitution 
by any device against their will, and authorize the punishment of 
any man who willfully infects a common woman. 

In reference to the special directions touching brothels and 
prostitutes, the document provides, “as a leading point, that 
every thing which exceeds the mere gratification of the natural 
passions, and tends to the advancement of debauchery, or the 
misuse of our toleration of a necessaiy evil, must be prevented 
and accordingly the women are prohibited from increasing their 
attractions “by painting or distinguishing attire,” and also from 
soliciting passengers in the public streets, or at the doors or win- 
dows of their houses, “ as tliis is not only in contravention to pub- 
lic morals, but especially perilous to male youth ; and such means 
of increasing the gains of people seeking their livelihood in this 
manner is not to be tolerated.” For similar reasons, the keepers 
of houses were restrained from offering wines or other strong 
drinks to their visitors, although it is admitted “they can not 
be prevented from providing refreshments,” yet stimulants are 
forbidden, “because they are great inducements to debauchery, 
whereby other excesses may be caused.” 

The orders farther provide that no woman shall become a resi- 
dent in a house of prostitution without previously appearing before 
the police, and obtaining permission from them ; and the police 
are directed not to allow t^ permission to any female under age, 
unless they are sati.sfied that she has previously made a trade of 
prostitution. The section containing this stipulation is prefaced 
by a statement that “ keepers of these houses seek especially to 
obtain blooming young ^rls, who can not be procur^ without 
infemous seduction, calculated to lead to debauchery.” 

In reference to precautions against infection, it provides that 
the prostitutes and keepers of houses shall be instructed by some 
competent surgeon in the signs of venereal diseases, so that they 
may detect it in their visitors or themselves; also that any man 
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commmiicatiiig infection to a prostitute may be sentenced to make 
ample compensation if the woman can identify him ; and &rther, 
that the punishment inflicted upon girls infecting their visitors 
shall also be inflicted on the housekeepers, “ as, although they may 
be innocent, their being included in the punishment for an inci- 
dent of their trade is for the general weal.” All fines received 
were to accrue to the medical institutions provided for the cure of 
syphilis. 

Again, it was deemed that “the venei-eal disease was much ex- 
tended by common street- walkers,” and no women but such as 
resided in the known houses, where medical visits of inspection 
were constantly paid, were to be tolerated, and tlie night-watch 
were instructed to arrest those common worritui who were in the 
habit of plying their trade in the streets after dark — a portion of 
the penalty exacted being awarded to the officers who made such 
arrests, “ to encourage their zeal.” But they were strictly cau- 
tioned against anno3ring innocent persons, “ inasmuch as blimders 
in such matters create ill impressions against the authorities, and 
because the honor and happiness of the person might be irretriev- 
ably injured, so that it would be better to pass over a guilty per- 
son here and there, than to inculpate a single innocent one.” 
The royal rescript concludes by directing that a strict surveillance 
be kept over the females of the garrison, many of whom arc stated, 
in very plain language, to be of improper character. 

The^se directions were subsequently embodied in the general 
statute, or law of the land {lai\drecht\ and upon that the police 
regulations which wc quote hereafter were based. 

The statute fonnally declares procurers and procuri^sses liable 
to imprisonment for from six months to three years in the Houe^ 
of Correction, with “a welcome and farewell;” Anglice, a sounx$ 
whipping when admitted, and another when discharged. In the 
cases of parents or guardians who may aid in or connive at the 
prostitution of their children or wards, the term of imprisonment 
is doubled, and made more severe. It requires all common women 
to reside in the tolerated houses “ under the eye of the state,” which 
houses are only to be permitted in populous cities, and “ not else- 
where than in retired and back streets therein, the consent of the 
police authorities having been first obtained.” And in any case 
where a house of prostitution was established without this consent, 
or in defiance of the public orders, the keeper was to be liable to 
one or two years' imprisonment. The police are strictly command* 

P 
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ed to keep all tolerated houses under strict and constant surveSr 
lance; to make frequent visits in company with medical men, so 
as to check the progress of venereal disease ; to prevent the sale 
of intoxicating liquors therein ; to see that no woman was intro* 
duced without the knowledge and permission of the authorities, 
under a fine of fifly thaleis, for each offense ; and, more especially, 
that no innocent female was, by force or deceit, compelled or in- 
duced to live therein ; which latter offense imposes “ a public ex- 
hibition,” in the stocks or pilloiy, we presume, and from six to 
ten years^ imprisonment, with “welcome and &rewell,” on the 
keeper, who was not to be allowed to keep such a house again 
under any circumstances. 

The police are farther enjoined to see that the mistress of the 
house informs the authorities of the pregnancy of any woman re- 
siding in the house as soon as she is aware of it herself, but if it 
is concealed she (the mistress) is liable to imprisonment, especially 
if a secret birth takes place. The mistress is required to take 
charge of any woman who becomes pregnant, if there is no public 
institution to which she can be removed, and is at liberty to seek 
compensation from the father of the child, or, if he can not be 
found, she has a claim upon the mother. The child must be re- 
moved from the house as soon as it is weaned, and is to be cared 
for at the public cost if the parents have not means to do so. 

If the keeper of the house, or the inmates themselves, conceal 
any venereal infection from tlie knowledge of the police, they ren- 
der themselves liable to imprisonment from three months to a 
year, with “ welcome and farewell.” 

If thefts, assaults, or other offenses occur in such houses, the 
keeper is, in all cases, liable to the injured party, who can not in 
any other way obtain his indemnity, and is also suspected of 
complicity in the offense so long as the contrary can not be sub- 
stantiated ; and if it is proved that he did not exert all his power 
to prevent such occurrences, his neglect is to be punished by fine 
or imprisonment. 

No woman desirous of leaving a tolerated house to change her 
mode of life, and support herself honestly, can be retained against 
her inclination, and no difficulties may be thrown in the way of 
her doing so ; nor will the master be allowed to force her to re- 
main, even though she may be in his debt under the penalty of 
the loss of his permission from the police. 

Prostitutes who do not conform to the regulations and place 
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themfielves under supervision, are to be arrested and imprisoned 
for three months, and, when their tenn of imprisonment has ex- 
pired, are to be sent to the “work-houses,” and detained there un- 
til they have inclination and opportunity for honorable employ- 
ment. Any females, not being inmates of the tolerated houses, 
who had intercourse while suffering from disease, and thereby in- 
fected men, are declared liable to an imprisonment for three 
months. 

This comprehensive legal enactment left many matters of detail 
to the discretion of the police, and accordingly they issued their 
rules. The opposition these subsequently encountered makes 
them important in the history of Prostitution in Berlin, and al- 
though they are in many points a mere repetition of the terms of 
the statute, we give them in exteyiso. They are entitled, 

PROVISIONS AGAINST THE lOSLEADlNG OF YOUNG WOMEN INTO BROTHELS, 
AND FOR PREVENTION OF THE SPREAD OF VENEREAL DISEASE. 

Preamble, it* has been brought to notice that simple young girls, 
especially from the smaller towns, under the craftiest pretensions to place 
them in good situations, have been brought to Berlin, and, without their 
knowledge of the fact, taken to brothels, and therein, against their will, led 
astray to their ruin, and to the life of a common prostitute. 

** At the same time, it is matter of remark that common prostitutes, after 
they have been diseased, continue their practices as long as the state of 
their sickness permits, and thereby farther infection is extraordinarily in- 
creased and extended. 

With the express view of meeting such infamous seductions, and the 
highly injurious results of the before-mentioned communication uf venereal 
disease, the following directions are brought to the cognizance and jierfect 
information of the keepers of houses of prostitution, and of the females who 
make a trade of theu- persons. 

‘‘ 1 . No one can set on foot a brothel, or keep women for the purposes of 
prostitution, without having communicated previously with the Police Di- 
rectory on the subject, aud obtained tbeir permussion in writing. Whoso 
acta contrary to tliis shall, ti^ether with absolute withdrawal of his license, 
be liable to one or two years in the House of Correction. 

“ 2 . Every brothel-keeper must, before taking a girl into his service, 
produce her before the Police Directory, and must not conclude any con- 
tract with her until the Police Director has given him written leave to do 
80 ; whereupon, forthwith the conditions upon which the keeper and said 
woman have agreed are to be registered with the police, and an abstract 
thereof shall be given to each party, for which eight groschen are to be paid 
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aa 6 m. The tofore-mentioned brothel-keepen, to whom the Police DiieoU 
or’s toleration is extended, must, at his order, produce the common prostu 
tutes, and submit the same to a similar license, and the conditions must be 
drawn up 6r them in the before-mentioned manner. If a keeper omits the 
same, and is accused of having any woman for common use in his house for 
forty-eight hours without such notice, he shall pay a fine rf fifty thalere, and, 
upon the third offense, in addition to the said his trade shall be stopped, 
and he shall not cany on the same any more. Further, it shall be no ex- 
cuse that the person in question was not there for the purpose of prostitution, 
inasmuch as he is enjoined to point out every female whom he receives into 
his house, without exception, and neglect of this shall be taken as a proof 
of contravention. Under penalty of the same punishment, he must give a 
similar notice if a common woman comes to him from another house. 

3. Females under age, who have not, before the publication of these 
ordinances, notoriously abandoned themselves to common prostitution, are 
not to be received by any brothel-keeper, and when he produces such per- 
sons before the Police Directoty the permit shall not be allowed. If he 
acts contrary to this prohibition, he shall be punished with two years’ labor 
in jail. 

4. The departure fimn a brothel of any woman who desires to change 
her mode of life, and to subsist in a respectable manner, is not to be check- 
ed or prevented. Even on account of sureties entered into or debts incur, 
red, the keeper is not to retain any such against her will, at the risk of los- 
ing his permit, and the police are charged to give every assistance. If, 
however, any such person desire only to remove to another house of prosti- 
tution, this can not be done without the consent of her former keeper, until 
after three months’ notice given, when it will be permitted upon proof of 
brutal treatment by the keeper, or other good and reasonable grounds shown 
to the police. No woman who seeks to quit a brothel for the purpose of 
carrying on prostitution for pay on her own account will be permitted to do 
so ; and if any person, having, on pretense of an honest calling, quitted a 
house of prostitution, shall be adjudged guilty of prostitution on her own 
account, she shall have four weeks at the House of Correction, with a wel- 
come and farewell. And whereas it is known that many brothel-keepers, 
who treat their girls with an unbearable haishness, keep so strict a watch 
upon them that they can not succeed in bringing their complaints before 
the authorities, information shall from time to time, ex-o^tb,and without 
the presence of the keeper, be taken, whether the girls have any well-fo|md- 
ed complaints to bring forward against the said keeper. 

" 5. The common prostitntes in the brothels are strictly prohibited from 
MiticiDg or inviting passengers in the streets, with looks or signs from the 
Louses or windo^ and the keepers are on no account to permit the same. 
Diligent regard to this is to be had by the police, and those who act con- 
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inery viU be punished^ the first time with three dayS| and, on a repetition 
of the ofiense, with a week’s solitaiy confinement, one half of the time on 
bread and water. The keeper who is shown to have been party to the 
same will suffer double punishment. 

6. In these houses the keepers shall not supply yisitors With wine, 
brandy, liquor, punch, or other strong drinks, or wiUi food, but only with 
tea, coffee, chocolate, beer, or similar beverages ; further, it is not permitted 
for the visitors to bring in drink or food. For every case of contravention 
the keeper shall pay five thalers, or a week’s detention ; on repetition, he 
shall be punished more severely ; if this will not suffice, the permit shall 
be withdrawn from the house. No brothel-keeper shall allow any guest to 
remain after twelve o’clock at night, nor allow any one to enter after that 
hour. - Whoso acts contrary shaU, for the first offense, pay ten thalers ; on 
repetition, the fine is doubled ; for the third time, the keeper shall lose his 
permit. 

Should thefts, assaults, or other offenses take place in sneh houses, 
the keeper is in all cases liable to the injured party if he can not get his 
redress elsewhere. Further, the said keeper is suspected of complicity in 
the offense so long as the contrary is not proved, and if it appear that he 
did not use all jmsiblo means for the prevention of such offense, he shall be 
punished by fine or in person. 

“ 8. In case any innocent female shall, by fraud or violence, be brought 
into any brothel, the keeper and those who are accomplices in such infamous 
offense shall undergo public exhibition, and four to ten years’ House of Gor- 
reotion, with welcome and farewell. Besides this, the permit will be with- 
drawn. It shall be no excuso for him to allege that he neither knew nor 
assisted the said seduction, inasmuch as he had no right to receive any fie- 
male into his house without first giving notice thereof to the Police Direc- 
tory, and receiving from them, ifftor inquiry into the circumstanoes, per- 
mission to do so. 

9. In like manner, a brothel-keeper may not, under penalty of twelve 
months’ imprisonment, give any one (whatever his rank may be) facility to 
carry on criminal intercourse with any woman who has been brought into 
his house ; and it is absolutely forbidden for any person to bring a female to 
Btioh bouse, and there to have any private communication with her, which 
shall be only with the regular women of the place, inasmudi as by section 2 
no keeper is permitted to receive any woman as servant-maid, or under any 
pretense whatever, among his inmates, without previous notice to the police, 
and tiieir assent to the same. 

10. In order to combat the frequent infeotiim of common prestitutes, 
and, if possible, prevent them from severe attacks of venereal disease, or its 
farther extention, and at the same time not only to restrain the rapid prog* 
lesb of this highly pernicious malady, but, so far as possiUe, entirdy to 
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loot it out^ the brothel-keepers and the women kept by them are bound te 
give their most observant attention thereto^ both for their own advantagei 
and also for the diminution of their own misfortunes and severe punishment 
To this end> the brothel-keepers are not to oppose the appointed surgeons 
in each quarter, so often as the same make their visits to the women at tlieir 
houses ; and every woman shall be subject to these visits. For the informa- 
tion of every brothel-keeper, and of the prostitutes kept by him, a copy of 
printed directions, prepared by competent authority, shall be given to the 
brothel-keeper, whereby the signs of actual infection and of the oommenoe- 
ment of venereal disease may be known, and they shall be clearly instructed 
by the duly appointed surgeon how to form an opinion upon their own state 
of health, and be able to explain the same on his visits, so that thereby the 
detection of venereal disease at any time may be facilitated. Furthermore, 
upon perceiving the symptoms whereby venereal disease is known in a man, 
ttey should abstain from carnal intercourse with him. 

‘^11. Should a woman suspect that she is infected, she must permit no 
one to have connection with her, but shall mention the same as well to her 
keeper as to the surgeon of the district, upon which steps shall forthwith he 
for her cure. If she neglect this she shall he punished with detention, 
three months for the first time, on repetition of the offense with six months 
in the House of Correction, with welcome and farewell. If the said woman, 
through concealment of her venereal malady, has given occ«»sion to a wider 
spread thereof, she shall the first time be liable to twelve months in the 
House of Correction, with welcome and farewell. In case the brotbel-keeper 
shall know of the diseased condition of such woman, and shall not hinder her 
from the exercise of her trade, or shall keep her therein, he shall be liable to 
the same punishment, and, moreover, shall be liable to the costs and charges 
of core and attendance of the man so infected by such woman, if he reejuires 
it, or if he can not pay such expenses. For this reimbursement a brothel- 
keeper shall be held liable even if he did not know the diseased condition of 
U woman kept in his house, inasmuch as such obligation shall, for the publio 
weal, be token to })e a risk and burden incident to the trade permitted to be 
carried on by him. 

12. On the other hand, a prostitute can prosecute any one for having 
infectod her by means of connection, and such person shall, upon the com- 
plaint and showing of her and the brothel-keeper, bear the expense of cure 
and maintenance for m a long time as, pursuant to tlic orders (if the author- 
ities of the Charit^^ tho woman may have to remain in the Charitd ; dnd 
fiiithor, diall be liable to a fine of fifty thalers, or throe months’ imprisli^D- 
ment in the House of Correction.” 

“13. If any woman, before declaring her venereal disease, shall hive 
ooDoealed it so long that, by opinion of competent persons, she must have 
known the same for a considenblo length of time, she shall, whether she 
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AsU or shall not have infected other persons, be liable to the same punish* 
ment as if she had infected others. 

** 14. Whereas, it has been the practice for the women to conceal their 
▼enereal diseases ; and whereas, they have intrusted tliemselves to incom- 
petent persons for cure ; and whereas, the brothel-keepers are bound to 
refund to the Charity the expenses of the cure and attendance, which 
sometimes fall ruinously heavy upon them : it is hereby directed, for the 
removal of this difficulty, that a healing fund {JieilingB easse) shall be estab- 
lished, by means whereof the keepers and their women, on tlie occur- 
rence of disease, may l)o relieved of the heavy expenses to which they 
are put, and may be assured against the destruction of their bodies and 
health, which ensue from the growth of this terrible disease. To this 
fund every brothel-keeper shall contribute a monthly sum of six groschen 
(twelve cents) for each woman that he keeps, and shall give in a statement 
of the name and place of birth of such woman ; for which, at the com- 
mencement of the following mouth, he shall receive au acknowicdgniCiity 
and he shall recover such sum from every woman on whose account ho 
shall have paid tlie same. ^Nevertheless, any brothcl-keeper who shall 
have allowed moi- than one of these monthly payments to run into arreav 
with the women, shall not, on that account, be able to prevent her leav- 
ing him, if, as before or(lere<l, she desires to change her way of life. If 
a woman goes from one brotiiel to another without the six groschen having 
been paid for licr, the brothel-keeper to whom she goes must pay this 
amount in due time for her. This shall happen notwithstanding that she 
is bound to give notice of her removal to the police commissary of the 
quarter. The monthly payment of tliis tax is to be made to the duly ap» 
pointed me<iical olficcr of the quarter, who shall i)ay over the whole 
amount of the same to the collector of the healing fund, who shall give 
him for the same a receipt under his own hand ; whereupon the comp- 
troller sliall compare the list of the same with the list of the brothel- 
keepe.r8 and women in the several districts, and shall compel defaulten 
to pay the outstanding tax, 

“ 15. A perfect account is to be kept of this healing fund, and out 
of Uie suii-J every diseased woman shall be taken to the CharitC, and, 
without farther charges to herself or keeper, al\all be maintained and 
thoroughly cured without being seiit^ as formerly directed, to the work- 
house. Farther, the ^voman shall not intrust herself either to the visiting 
surgeon or to any other person for cure, but such shall take place only in 
the CharitC*. 

“16. No brothel shall be tolerated in the respectably inhabited and fre- 
quented streets and squares of the city, but they shall be established eta 
moderate distance from the same, so that the pohev can watch them and 
speedily correct any disorder ; otherwise only in the smaller streets and 
thorougli fares. 

“ 17. The matters that are ordered and prescribed in the foregoing arts 
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dee to the brothel-keepers, are also to be observed by female brothel-keep- 
ers under like penalties. 

^^18. Single women living by themselves for purposes of prostitution 
must give in their notices to the Police Directory in the same manner as the 
women in the brothels ; must also undergo examination by the medical offi- 
cers of the quarter in which they reside; must pay their six groschen a 
month to the healing fiind, and be subject to all the directions applicable to 
brothel-keepers and their hired women, and to the like punishments In case 
of offending against the directions. 

19. Procurers and procuresses, who make it their business to provide 
qiportunities in their houses for criminal intercourse of men and women 
(whatever their condition), shall be strictly watched, and, upon conviction, 
shall be liable to three months* detention in the House of Correction. 

20. The street-walkers roaming the streets after dark are not to be 
toienited, but whore they can be met with are to be taken into custody, 
and after being cured, if they arc affected with venereal disease, shall be 
sent from six to twelve months to the House of Gorrectiou. 

‘*21. Whoever can not pay the fines shall receive a corresponding cor- 
poral (am leihe) punishment. 

“ 22. Informers shall receive half the fines paid in, and the remaining 
fines shall be collected and distributed as the reward of those who make dis- 
covery and information of any contraventions of these regulations. 

“ 23. In those cases mentioned in section 3, wherein, together with a 
breach of these regulations, a crime against the laws of the state is com- 
mitted, the criminal department of the High Court will take cognisance of 
it, and the remedies proceed from them to the criminal deputation of the 
Chamber of Justice. 

“ 24. In order that no one who, whether as keeper or girl, makes a trade 
of prostitution, shall be in a position to excuse themselves on account of their 
ignorance of this code of regulations, a copy of them sliall be given to cveiy 
peison at the time of registration, for which six groschen shall be paid, and 
earned to the reward fund for informers.” 

The royal rescript, the statute, and the police ordinance of 
1792 are founded upon the principle that prostitution is a neces- 
sary evil, which, if unregulated, tends to demoralize all society, 
and inflict physical suffering on its votaries; but, as it can never 
be suppressed, it is tolerated in order that those who practice it 
may ^ brought under supervision and control. In furtherance 
of this idea, another police order was promulgated in 1795, pro- 
hibiting music and dancing at the tolerated houses, and limiting 
the resort of prostitutes to public places of amusement. The im- 
mediate effect of this measure was to close several coffee-houses 
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iseryed by women {madchm tahdgieen). At the same time, the 
women were classified into first, second, and third classes, and 
the monthly tax graduated to one thaler (sixty-eight cents), two 
thirds of a thaler, and one third of a thaler, which was appro- 
priated to the healing ftuid, as directed by the regulations of 1792. 
This impost was doubled at a subsequent period in consequence 
of public calamities. 

To enforce the police directions and collect the tax, a census of 
the public prostitutes in Berlin was taken in June, 1792, when 
they amounted to 311. The toleration was withdrawn from some 
of these for various reasons, and the numbers were, in 


July 269 

August 2C8 

September 249 


October (a period of &irs and other assemblages) . . 258 
And the average finally settled at about .... 260 

in a population of 150,000. 

In the ezcrcior. of the discretionary power vested in the police 
of Berlin, as in most other cities of ContincnUil Europe, they found 
it necessaiy to extend their toleration so as to include in their su- 
pervision those private prostitutes who could not be permitted to 
reside in the tolerated houses because they had not reached the 
age prescribed by law, which in Prussia fixes majority at twenty- 
four years ; and also another class who were secretly visited at 
private lodgings by those wealthy libertines whowsc pride would 
not allow them to enter a common brothel, and whose amours 
consequently exposed them to liabilities which the spirit of the 
law justified the police in encountering. The persons (mostly 
widows) with whom the private prostitutes resided were made 
answerable to the police, and subjected to the same rules as the 
tolerated houses. 

Under the new scale of impost there were, in 1796, 

6 brothels of the 1st class, with inmates • • • • 16 

8 « « 2d « « .... 33 

40 « 3d « “ .... 141 


— 190 

Private prostitutes of the 1st class 39 

2d « 28 

— M 

TaU 257 


About this period, an epoch of general political movement, men 
of the highest rank in Prussia began to doubt the propriety of tol- 
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crating prostitution, and orders were given, in opposition to the re- 
monstranc'”' ^be police, to take measures which would eflFectually 
compel brothel- keepers to close their houses. This appears to have 
been the first positive attempt at absolute repression, and the po- 
lice intimated that illicit prostitution would be its inevitable result, 
li reply, they were directed that, if their prediction should be veri- 
fied, they must pursue the vice more closely. In 1800 the number 
of registered women had decreased to 246, hut it was votoiiom tliaX 
Ulicitprostitutioyi had increased largely. This fact was not denied by 
the police. They ascribed it, very justly, to the restrictions im- 
posed on the tolerated houses, which were now actually less than 
ever, at a time when the resident population of Berlin was tw'cnty 
thousand more than at the last computation, exclusive of a large 
influx of troops and foreigners. They were not supported in their 
views, but vrere ordered, on the ground of extensive disease among 
the soldiery, to “ crush out” the illicit prostitution, and this order 
they vainly endeavored to accomplish. An inquiiy into the com- 
parative state of the venereal disease was directed at the same 
time, and the state physician reported that there was less disease 
among registered than illicit prostitutes^ and inferred that a diminution 
of tolerated^ but strictly guarded regular hrothels, was not for the pub* 
lie benefit. 

The year 1808, when the French army overran Europe, was a 
period of general war and trouble ; the police regulations fell into 
abeyance, and prostitution became comparatively free and uncon- 
trolled. The French military commanders in IhTlin made com- 
plaints to the police of the lawless state of the town, particularly 
specifying some of the brothels, which had become nests of gam- 
blers, wherein robbery, duels, suicides, and othcj- offenses were of 
frequent occurrence. The result^ of an inspection were as follows: 

SO brothels containing women 230 

Private prostitutes 203 — 433 

Id addition to tniss there were of notorious illicit prostitutes known ^ 
to the police (60 of whom were stated to have disease in its worst J 400 

forms) ^ J 

And also reasonably suspected of prostitution $67 

Making an aggregate known to the authorities of • • • • $00 
There were also seventy dancc-houscs, which were known as 
places of accommodation. ' The population at this time was about 
150 , 000 . The iigures thus given, from au official enumeration, 
are the best practical commentary upon the effects of the at»n- 
donment of a tried system of surveillance. 
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The state of affairs disclosed by this inquiiy called forth a min« 
isterial rescript, dated May 8, 1809, which we copy : 

^^The brothel-houses are, by reason of the great influence they have on 
morality and health, a very important branch of police administration. 
JVe should desire to be satisfied whether it is more desirable to suppress or 
tolerate thetn. In any case, it is, however, improper and injurious to license 
them, and thus to give them a certain sanction ; still less can they be toler^ 
ated in public neighborhoods of a city. It Ls rather to be desired that, upon 
every convenient and properly occurring opportunity, they should be stamp- 
ed with the well-merited brand of the deepest depravity and infamy. We 
have therefore commanded the Police Directory to effect the removal of all 
such houses into quiet, retired streets of the suburbs and liberties, and we 
direct you to take into consideration whether a like regulation can not be 
accomplished here in the city of Berlin ; whereupon you will make to us 
a well-oonsidcred report. Tou are also to take into consideration what can 
be done to brand such places with the deepest depravity and infamy.” 

In obedience to this order, which had doubtless emanated direct 
from royalty itself, Herr Von Gruner, the head of the Berlin po- 
lice, communicated a report containing his conclusions, as follows: 

** 1. That closing, or even limiting the brothels, would lead to very gen* 
eral ill health.” 

2. That, in consequence of the exertions of the police, illicit prostitu* 
tion had been diminished veiy much, and even the number of the registered 
women bad decreased.” 

3. That in 1809 there were in Berlin 


1 first class brothel containing women 6 

20 second “ “ ... 15 

22 third « « 111—198 

Private prostitutes 113 

Total registered . . STI 


That this number might seem laiger than before, but the passage of troops 
and the large garrison of Berlin had led to the increase, and evidently a 
great increase of secret prostitution and its results would have been experi* 
enced in place of the registered prostitution, had not an extension of this 
same registered prostitution been tolerated.” 

4. That particular streets in which brothels wore to be found were cer- 
tainly no longer suitable places on account of the greater traffic which they 
had gained, and these houses might, on that account, be removed to back 
streets, including the Konigsmauery etc.” 

6. Tliat be did know in what manner 'the brand of depravity and 
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infamy’ oonld he unpieased on the trade of prostitation, except by directing 
a particular ooetame^ differing from the clothing of respectable women.” 

Id continuation of this report, the commissaiy states his opinion that 
it would be dangerous, to public order to keep the common houses in narrow 
limits, as it would bring together all the idle people, which might lead to a 
disturbance ; that a special costume for the women would be of no use at 
home, and out of doors it would only give occasion for a public scandal 
without effecting the purpose of their reform ; that, lastly, he objects to the 
toleration of private prostitutes, as there is no good result from their regis- 
tration except their health, and the general regulation in that and other 
matters is much better secured in the brothels.” 

Among the official correspondence on this matter we find another 
document worthy of notice. It is a report by a sub-inspector to the 
superior police authorities, dated January 16, 1810. 

^ There are forty-four such houses of prostitution, and, compared with the 
population of Berlin, 180,000, that is not many. They are divided into 
three classes, and, together with the prostitutes living on their own account, 
are controlled in conformity with the r^ulations of Februaty 2d, 1192. In 
compliance with such rules, they pay the taxes to the healing fund. 

"’<<Past negligent mismanagement has unfortunately permitted several 
brotfaelB in much-frequented streets. Their removal to more retired places 
I find highly desirable. It is uigent that no more private women of the 
town should be tolerated, but rather that they should, if they can not return 
to good conduct, be sent into the brothel-house^ or, where they are not na- 
tives of Berlin, be sent out of the city forthwith, or otherwise be sent to the 
House of Indostiy. These woihen, living alone, are very perilous to morality 
and health, inasmuch as tliey can not be so perfectly oontrolled as in the 
tffothels in modesty of deportment, cleanliness, and retirement ; also because 
they are able to withhold themselves from medical inspection, and to cany 
cm their trade when they know themselves to be suffering from venereal 
di s ea<»»- The lists of the prostitutes under treatment at the Gharite demon- 
strate this. The opinion ihet this living alone favors a return to virtue is 
not supported by experience ; were it even so, the disadvantages enumerated 
are more important than so rare and problematical a benefit. 

The question, ^ whether the toleration of brothels in largo citiei^ and 
thmr regulation by the police, so that infected females should not be permit- 
ted therein, is advisabl^ in order to counteract the seduction of respect|ble 
females!’ can not be eat^rically answered in the affirmative. Stilly in 
Bolin, it seems that brothels, if not a necessary evil, can not be momentarily 
abolished, but such steps must be devised as will gradually remove the evil, 
and make the dugrace generally noticeable. To this end, the above proposi- 
tions, toucliing private prostitutes and removal of brothels from public str^fots, 
will be carried into efict Express limitations of the brothels to two or 
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time streets mold pve oeoenon to getheriogs on holidays that mig^ lead 
to riots and other excesses. 

A speoal external designation of prostitutes would only lead to nproar, 
inthoat oansiiig the wtnnai to feel the odium of their calling more than at 
present.’* 

The remainder of this report is unimportant. In October, 1810, 
a public order was made for effectuating its recommendations 

After this event the king became impressed with an-idea of the 
impolicy and impropriety of the “toleration” system, and a lengthy 
correspondence ensued ^tween the various departments and state 
officials on the subject; the royal rescripts enunciating the oft-re> 
peated opinions on the subject in general, objecting to the details 
of the police management, or directing reports on some particular 
incident of the system; the police authorities, fortified by experi- 
ence as opposed to theory, adhering to the toleration practice, and 
demanding increased powers to restrain private prostitution, and 
cotnpel all such persons to enter the public houses. The matter 
was brought to a close in 1814 by an order from the crown for a 
total closing of the tolerated brothels. The police president, Lecoq, 
thought it advisable to communicate with the authorities of the 
town of Breslau before he complied with this order, requesting 
some information as to the state of public morals there, it being 
stated that there was not a single brothel or registered prostitute 
to be found within its limits. 

The reply from the Breslau officials was in the affirmative as to 
the fitet As to the results, they had consulted with the state 
physician and the hospital physician, and their opinion was that 
closing the brothels and withdrawal of toleration had not been 
advantageous, as, in spite of the police vigilance, illicit prostitu- 
tion had increased since, and procuresses carried on their arts more 
extensively, their operations being altogether secret, and under no 
police control ; (hat the venereal disease had not decreased ; that noth- 
ing counteracted it so effeciuaUy as the medical inspection of Icnovm 
brothels; and that •Us secret spread had been so great as to extend its 
ravages, through the instrumentality of female servants, into respectaiHU 
famUdes; that the hospital returns proved but little, because the 
cases were suffered to run on or were privately cared, but these 
letoiDs were given as follows : 
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VpnwMl ouM In Illagitiinnto blrtlia VnMnnl c«mi In TUcfItinnto bIrtiM 

renn. Hogpi^. InBratlnn. lenn. UoiiplUL In brnrinn. 

1805 155 .... 1810 118 882 

1806 202 .... 1811 98 816 

1807 823 .... 1812 189 282 

1808 288 .... 1818 159 222 

1809 150 

The years 1806 and 1807 were those of the French invasion. In 
1812 the brothels in Breslau wore closed. 

The general peace of 1814 diverted the enei^es of crowned 
heads and leading statesmen from matters of internal policy, and 
the police of Berlin were left at liberty to pursue their old plans. 
Then the inhabitants began to object to brothels, and to petition 
against those in their immediate neighborhood. This drew from 
the police an argumentative document, in which they fully re- 
viewed the question, but refused the prayer of the petition. 

The change of localities, alterations in the law, and other cir- 
cumstances, made a re-enactment of th6 code of 1792 desirable, 
and this took place in 1829. The alterations are chiefly in minor 
details of no general interest, but the law against frequenting 
places of public amusement was made part of this police order, 
which dedared that the presence of prostitutes at houses of public 
entertainment was strictly forbidden. The most material change 
consisted in some veiy minute directions for guarding against 
venereal disease. To this end, every brcthel-kecpcr was required 
to furnish each woman in his house with a proper syringe, which 
idle was directed to use frequently, under the orders of the medical 
visitors. The private prostitutes were directed to observe similar 
precautions, and in place of a fixed weekly inspection by a med- 
ical officer, he was o^ered to make his visits at uncertain intervals. 

At this time there were thirty-three brothels in Berlin. Some 
of the citizens renewed their petitions for a removal of a portion 
of them, but with no better success than before. 

In 1839, the morality of the system of toleration was again 
questioned by those in authori^, and the Minister of the Interior, 
in a rescript to the authorities of the Rhine provinces, alluded 
to the matter of prostitution, and expressed himself as strong^ 
opposed to any system of toleration. We quote a portion of his 
remarks : 

As for the granting of lioonaes to brothds, I can not accede to it, in* 
asmnch as the advantages to be gained are, in my opinion, illusory, and in 
no d^iree countervail the inconvenience of the state sanction thus afforded 
to disoreditable institutions. All attempts by the police to introduce do- 
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06IU7 and pKipriety by means of biothelregulatioiui are idle. « * * a 
Brothels are not an invention of necessity, but are simply an oSidioot of 
immoral luxury. (1) * * No one has a right to expect himself 

to be protected fh>m injury and disease while seeking the gratification of 
unreasonable sexual enjoyments. « * * The opinion that broth- 
els are outlets for dangerous arts of seduction has never been substantiated* 
* * * ♦ Had the police ever realized the suppression of illicit prosti- 
tution by means of tolerated brothels, then, indeed, a decided opinion might 
be formed as to the utility, in a sanitary point of view, of brothels.” 

Opinions of this nature from such a quarter, notwithstanding 
their absurdity in many respects, could not be without their effect, 
and induced the citizens to renew their petitions for the suppres- 
sion or removal of some of the tolerated houses of prostitutioiL 
In 1840, a ministerial order enjoined such removal. It was 
promptly obeyed : some brothels were at once suppressed, and 
others were removed and concentrated in a notorioas spot called 
the Kdnigsmaiier. The relative number of brotnels and prosti- 
tuh's in the years 1836 and 1844 was as follows : 

1836, brothels .... 33 Prostitutes • « • • 200 

1844, . ... U « . . . . ^ 

Decrease of brothels iu 1844 . 9 

Jftcreajeofpi08titatesml844 • . • 40 

Forty more women crowded into a less number of houses; an 
average of ten prostitutes to each brothel, instead of six as before, 
is but a poor commentary on enforced suppression. 

The Imown inclination of the highest persons in the kingdom 
to put down brothels speedily induced a rr newul of the agitation 
against them. So far as lociility was in question, it was admitted 
that no more suitable place could have been found. The Konigs- 
maucr was a spot shunned by decent people from old times; out 
of the way, and with few inhabitants but those interested in the 
traffic, there was nobody to suffer, and the whole argument virtu- 
ally turned upon the moral consequences of the government reg- 
ulations and their utility to the public. 

Among the petitions of 1840, one had Deen presented “ from a 
number of Berlin citizens” to Prince William, the uncle of the 
king, stating that these brothels were an abomination ; that many 
of them were splendidly fitted up, in wlr^'h all means of excite- 
ment were used ; that the women appeared at the windows ex- 
posed and bare-necked ; in short, the memorialists said all that is 
customarily said on such occasions. But they seem to have fo^ 
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gotten that the police possessed both power and inclination to sup- 
press such grievances, or else it never occurred to these “Berlin 
citizens*’ that their assistance given to the police would have 
speedily checked the evils. The memorial was handed to the 
Idng himself, and he required a report upon the matter from the 
Director of Police. This was duly funiishcd, and represented, 

** 1. Thai the oomiptiGn of maimers in Berlin, and in the parts of Ber« 
lin complained of, was not more extreme than in other great cities of Ger« 
many, and in like places. 

** 2. That in the limitation of the ineradicable vice of prostitution by 
her police regulations, Berlin had greatly the advantage of Vienna ; for in 
1840, Berlin (includiag the garrison) had a pop'ilation of 350,000 souls, 
among whom there was, of course, a very large number of unmarried men. 
That the syphilitic cases in the Charity had been in 

1838, men. • . 569 Women • . . 634 Total. . . 1209 

1839, «... 696 « ... 738 «... 1433 

1840, «... 704 « ... 757 «... 1461 

Assuming that one third of the venereal cases in Berlin were treated pri« 
vately, this gives an average of 1 in 450, or in every four hundred and 
fifty men there is one syphilitic subject, whereas M. Parent-Duchatelet’s 
calculation for Vienna is 1 in every 250.”^ 

The same report continues: 

« Every official will bear out my assertion that the number of brothels is 
in inverse proportion to illicit prostitution ; that is, the fewer of the for- 
mer, the more of the latter, and the greater the difficulty of dealing with 
them, and preventing syphilis.” ' 

In 1841 andther memorial was presented, with further com- 
plaints against the same houses in the Konigsmaucr. This was 
referred to the police authorities with the brief injunction, 
“ Make an end of the nuisances about which there are so many 
complaints.” 

The Schulkollegium of the province of Brandenburg now joined 
their influence to swell the public outcry that the few houses of 
prostitution on the Kdnigsmauer were hurtful to public morals, 
and a bad example to youth, and, on the ground of interest in 

’ This calcnlation is not verjr explicitly stated. It is intended to show that 
^hilis is not dangerously prt^alent among the general population. The police 
arrive at this conclusion by deducting the cases treated in the Charit^ (which they 
estimate at two thirds) from the total population, and then divide the remaining 
cases among the bulk of the people, to prove that nnl) a very small proportion are 
exposed to venereal influence We transcribe the statement literally, but do not 
consider it of much value. 
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their students and pupils, demanded that they be closed. The 
police, who had previously taken every precaution against a vio- 
lation of public decency, now deputed a special inspector to give 
his personal attention to the locality. He reported there was no 
valid ground of complaint as to the outward conduct of the in- 
habitants, or the internal management of the houses. Thus satis- 
fied as to the nature of the opposition, the police treated the col- 
lege officials somewhat cavalierly, and recommended them to pro- 
hibit their students visiting such an out-of-the-way place: a very 
sensible piece of advice, and the best that could have been given 
under the circumstances. 

According to Dr. Behrcnd (who has written on Prostitution in 
Berlin), the leading spirits of this agitation were a clergyman, and 
a distiller who had a brewery and spirit-store in the vicinity of 
the Kdnigsmaucr. The clergj^man proceeded upon moral and re- 
ligious grounds, and led the crusade against brothels as a public 
disgrace, unworthy a Christian nation. We do not learn what 
line of aiguiueiit the distiller adopted, or whether the prohibition 
of liquor in houses of prostitution influenced his zeal. These agi- 
tators applied to the police with a succession of general coinj>laints 
as to the luxury of the houses, the gains of the women, the bad 
example to the young, and other topics of a similar nature. They 
met with but scant favor; however, they were assured that every 
possible means should be used to keep the offenders within the 
bounds of existing rules. 

The memorialists then carried their grievances to various influ- 
ential people, and at length to Count Arniin, the Minister c* the 
Interior, to whom a petition was presented, praying the entire 
suppression of all tolerated brothels. This petition contained all 
the allegations and arguments which could possibly be advanced 
against the places in question, augmented by much rhetorical 
flourish about the degradation of royal officers ; the desecration 
of the baptismal register produced by prostitutes at the time of in- 
scription ; the insult to majesty in allowing brothels to exist in a 
street called Kdnigsmauer, and many similarly weighty points. 
The practical knowledge of the police as to the effect of registra- 
tion in checking more banefiil excesses was theoretically disputed; 
the propositions on which the toleration system was based were 
denied ; the defense of the plan by those cognizant of its work- 
ing was entirely ruled out; so that, to a person unacquainted with, 
both sides of the question, a sufficient ex parte case was presented. 

Q 
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The ministerial reply was favorable, but not conclusive ; it 
was to the effect that, 

** 1. The number of brothels is to be reduced one half, which are to be 
removed beyond the city walla to the most retired position possible, where 
annoyance to the neighbors is not to be feared. 

'*2. For the control of those remaining, patrols of gens dVmes are to 
be kept afoot, and relieved six times a day. 

Every third breach of the regulations, whether in small or great 
matters, will be followed by the closing of the house. 

Should these orders not be sufficient, the police are empowered to close 
all the houses, for it must be understood that brothels are not licensed, but 
only tolerated as necessity requires, and care for public decency permits.” 

The police authorities foresaw difficulties in the details of these 
proceedings, and asked for more explicit instructions, which were 
supplied. In the second communication was this remarkable 
passage: 

'' Should a diminution in the number of brothels take place, and thereby 
the number of common prostitutes be affected, we shall then learn by 
experience whether consequences injurious to public morality and order 
ensue, and the decision of the main question can then be made with cer- 
tainty, whether we can not advance to the entire abolition of brothels.” 

In following the prescribed course, and overthrowing an 
established system in order to furnish ministerial “ experience ” 
of the trouble it would cause, the police instituted a series of 
inquiries, and embodied th^ result in a report to the Minister of 
the Interior, dated July. 1844, which shows that there were 


26 brothels, containing women 287 

Kegistered private prostitutes 18 

Total 3Q>i 


The amount received and disbursed on account of the healing 
fund was also reported in thalers, thus : 

18*11. Received . . 3364 Disbursed .... 1027 

1842. . . 3303 .... 601 

1843. “ . . “ .... G80 

It concludes with the opinion enlertuiued by the police : 

“As for tlie influence which the extinction of l)rotlicls may have upOO 
the morals, safety, and health of society, the police authorities think them* 
selves obliged, as before, to declare against the expediency of the proceeding. 
What should be done in case this course should be adopted is a question 
that requires much consideration. Meanwhile, the police are of opinion it 
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would be highly objeotionable to close the brothels before other measores 
are prepared in relerenoe to prostitution.” 

No such measures wei'e prepared. The king would hear no 
fiirther argument upon the matter ; and, by positive royal com* 
mand,” the brothels were closed and registered prostitution stop- 
ped, December 31, 1846. Berlin became (nominally) as virtuous 
as an edict from the throne could make it. The majority of the 
prostitutes were cither sent to their former homes or supplied with 
passports for places out of the kingdom. A few were left house- 
less, friendless, and destitute. History does not say whether the 
friends of enforced continence provided for these sufferers. 

This summary edict seriously embarrassed the police, especially 
as the state laws tolerating prostitution were unrepealed. They 
applied to the authorities of Halle and Cologne, where a similar 
measure had been enforced, and the substance of the replies re- 
ceived was as follows. 

From Ilalle : 

Since the wcupation, the brothels had been put down. There 

had been a few persons charged with prostitution, whom the police caught 
now and then^ and sent to jail, where they wore cured. There were, how- 
orer, very few vicious persons in Halle, and there had been no need of 
special provision. It was not difficult to find honest livelihood for the 
common women. As to syphilis, there had been no increase of cases since 
the last of the brothels.” 

Thi* authorities of Cologne had no such pleasing tale to telL 
They say, 

At the end of the French occupation, the autboritias had put down aU 
the licensed brothels, and, at the same time, made vigilant search for private 
prostitutes. Legal difficulties had for many years been in the way, as the 
laws made no piovision against private prostitution, when not caiTied on as 
a trade for gain, and the technical proof was difficult. Against procurere 
and procuresses the law was ineflective, except in cases where the seduced 
.female was under age. When the amendments in the law had taken place, 
the police bad worked vigorously, and in the years 1843 and 1844. a time 
when illicit prostitution had enormously increased, they had presented three 
hundred cases of that offense. 

Aa regarded syphilia^ the city phyaidan loaa of opinion thai^ in laU 
yeara, the diaeaae had inci'eaaed atnong ail claaaaa, and had appeared tn a 
fnuch worn type. 

** In consequence, however, of the increased energy of the police, affiurs 
had become under better control, and the number of private brothels had 
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materially diminished, so that there are now bat aboat fifteen in the 
The secret prostitution was not, however, under any control. The police 
found it impracticable to keep vicious persons in check, who (in defiiult of 
other accommodation) committed the most depraved acts in stray vehicles 
or any suitable hiding-place.” 

The writer of this official communication added his private opin- 
ion, based upon the experience of some years, that “ no effective 
steps could be devised to suppress prostitution: all that could be 
done would be to palliate it, and keep it under surveillance,^^ 

These statements were not calculated to relieve the anxiety of 
the Berlin officials, who were pressed by the ministers to devise 
plans for executing the royal orders. They accordingly met, in 
much embarrassment, and prepared a scheme which was not ac- 
ceptable to the superior powers. It was ordered, eventually, “that 
the women suspected of prostitution, being about 1000 or 1200 in 
Berlin, should be warned by the police to discontinue their prac- 
tices. If found out, they were to be punished, and, after punish- 
ment, to be continued under surveillance until good behavior. Dur- 
ing such period they were to be periodically examined for disease, 
at the police office, by medical men ; the punishment to be made 
more severe on the repetition of the offense.’’ 

These orders, following immediately the suppression mandate, 
will strike, every one as reaffirming the principles of the toleration 
system in the most important particular — the regard for public 
health. The police used all their energy to enforce them, but at the 
same time represented their fears of the consequences, namely, the 
spread of prostitution, the increase of disease, and a general licen- 
iiousness of habits. 

It now remains to trace the effects of the suppression of regis- 
tered brothels, and local authorities afford abun(Wt and satisfactoiy 
proof that the fears of the police were realized. 

ITie Vossicher Zeitung (July, 1847), says : 

^ Well meant but altogether erroneous is the proposition that brothels 
can be dispensed with in times of general intelligence and education, and 
that now this relio of barbarism can be done away with. Already, only 
two years after the closing of the brothels, this deception has been exploded, 
and we have bought experience at the public cost. The illicit prosriftutes, 
who well know how to escape the hands of the police, have spread thekr nets 
of demoralization over the whole city ; and a^inst them, the old prostitu- 
tion bouses, which were under a purifying police control in sanitaij and 
general matters, afibfded safe^ and protection.’* 
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In another local paper we find: 

^ Frostitation, which had prerioosly kept out of sight in dark and retired 
oomers, now oame forward boldly and openly ; for it found protection and 
countenance in the large number of its supporters, and no police care could 
restrain it The prostitutes did not merely traverse the streets and frequent 
the public thorough&res to hunt their prey, thereby insulting virtuous 
women and putting them to the blush, they crowded the &shionable prom- 
enades, the concerts, the theatres, and other places of amusement, where 
they claimed the foremost places, and set the fitshion of the hour. They 
were conspicuous for their brilliant toilettes, and their example was pre« 
eminently captivating and pernicious to the youth of both sexes.” 

From a work called “Berlin,” by Sass, we obtain the annexed 
view of 


PUBUO UFB IS BERLIN. 

“ No oity in Germany can boast of the splendid hall-rooms of Berlin. 
One in particular, near the Biandenburg gate and the Parade-ground, is 
remarkable for its size, and presents a magnificent exterior, especially in the 
evening, when hundreds of lamps stream through the windows and light up 
the park in front. The interior is of corresponding splendor, and when the 
vast hall resounds with the music of the grand orchestra, and is filled with 
a gay crowd rustling in silks or satins, or lounging in the hall, or whirling 
in the giddy waltz, it is certainly a scene to intoxicate the youth who fre- 
quent it in search of adventure, or to drink in the poison of seductive and 
deceiving, although bright and fascinating eyes. Should the foreigner visit 
this scene on one of its gay nights, he may get a glimpse of the depths of 
Berlin life. Many a veil is lifted here. This splendid scene has its dark 
side. This is not respectable Berlin. This whirling, laughing crowd is 
j&ivolous Berlin, whether of wealth, extravagance, and folly, or of poverty, 
vice, and necessity. The prostitute and the swindler are on every side. 
Formerly the female visitors were of good repute, but gradually courtesans 
and women of light character slipped in, until at length no lady could be 
seen there. And the aforesaid foreigner, who lounges through the rooms, 
admiring the elegant and lovely women who surround him in charge of 
some highly respectable elderly person, an ^ aunt,’ or a ^ chaperowy^ or pos- 
sibly in company with her * newly-married husband,’ seeks to know the 
names and position of such evident celebrity and fashion. ‘ Do not yon 
know her? Any police officer can tell you her bistoiy,’ are the replies he 
receives. There is a class of men at this place who perform a function sin- 
gular to the uninitiated. These worthies are the ^ husbands’ of the before- 
mentioned ladies. They play the careless or the strict cavalier ; are Blue- 
beards on occasion ; appear or keep oat of sigh^ according to the proprie- 
ties of the moment.” 
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From the some writer we extract the following sketch of a 

DANCING <liLOON. 

^^The prioo of admission is ten groschen (about twenty cents), which in« 
sales a company who can pay. The male public are of all conditions, and 
include students, clerks, and artists, with, of course, a fair share of rogues 
and pickpockets. The majority of the women are prostitutes : there may 
he found girls of rare beauty, steeped to the lips in all the arts of iniquity. 
The philosopher may see life essentially in the same grade as in the last de- 
scription, but in a somewhat less artificial condition. Scenes of bacchant 
excitement and of wildest abandonment may be witnessed here. The out- 
ward sliow is all mirth and happiness ; pleasure unrestrained seems the busi- 
ness of the place. Turn the picture. The most showy of the costumes 
axe hired ; the gayety is for a living ; the liberty is licentiousness. These 
creatures, who, all blithesome as they seem, the victims of others who fleece 
them of every thing they can earn, are now engaged in securing victims from 
whom they may wring the gains which are to pay the hire of their elegant 
dresses, or furnish means for further excesses, or perhaps to pay for their 
sapper that evening. It is the fi&shion of the place for each gentleman to 
invite a lady to sup|)cr, where the quantity of wine drunk is incredible. 
How many a young man bas to traoo not merely loss of ca^ and health to 
such a place, but also loss of honor ! The ladiee who have no such agree- 
able partners sit a]mrt-. sullen and discontented ; oftentimes they have no 
money to pay for their own refreshments. Pair by pair the crowd dimin- 
ishes, until toward or four o’clock, when the place is closed.” 

The lowest dancmg-Loyscs are the Tam wirthschaflen^ inferior 
to the saloons, where (again quoting) 

*<The dance is tarried to its wildest excess, to ear-splitting music in a 
pestilential atmosphere. The poor are extravagant ; drunkenness and prof- 
ligacy abound. Servants of both sexes, soldiers and journeymen, workwom- 
en and prostitutes, make up the public. Here, on the most hivolous pre- 
tenses, concubinage and marriage are arranged, and from this scene of folly 
and vice the family is ushered to tha world. The wet-nursri is met here^ 
^the type of country dmplioity,” who, after a night of tumult and uproar 
with her lover,, will go in the morning to nurse the child whose mother n%- 
lects her parental duties at the dictates of fashion. The working dieses 
have their representatives, who drown their cares in drink, while bv.j’s and 
girls make up the motley party. In these assemblies there is a differshoe. 
Some are attended by dtiaena of the humbler classes, by working men and 
wcmien ; others l^ criminals and their paramours. In these latter reiorta 
the excesses are of a more fxi^tful character than in those where a show of 
deoenqr restrains the grosser exhibitions ; youth of both sexes are among tbs 
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frell-kiiowii oriminalB, who are habituated to smoking, drinking, and the 
wildest orgies, long before their frames have attained a proper development 
Thjsiognomies which might have sprang from the most hideous of 
poet or painter may be met with.’’ 

In an anonymous pamphlet, entitled “ Prostitution in Berlin,*’ 
is another hideous picture : 

In the Konigstadt there is a drinking saloon where, beisndes the of 
the host, there are two young girls who exoeed all compeers in shameless- 
jiesB and depravity. The elder betrays secondary syphilis in her voice ; the 
younger has such noble features, is of suck beauty, and is altogether of such 
prepossessing appearance, that the infamy of her conduct is incredible. In 
the evening these girls and the host are generally drunk. At one or two in 
the morning the place is a perfect hell, the whole company, guests, host, and 
girls, being mad with liquor. Some are dancing with the girls to the tinkle 
of a guitar, the player of which acted her part in one of the abolished broth- 
els ; others are roaring obscene songs. If the guitar-player has brought her 
daughter, then the tumult of the den is oomplete. It is never closed before 
four o’clock in the morning, when the ^Is retire to their dwellings in com- 
pany with one or the other of their guests.” 

In reading these descriptions, it must be remembered that, un- 
der the toleration system, the police would not permit prostitutes 
to visit places of public amusement, nor would they allow music 
and dancing in the brothels. 

Another part of Dr. Sass’s work contains a truly horrid picture 
of the immorality of the city. We transcribe it, in conclusion of 
this branch of the subject : 

mVATB UFE IN BERUN. 

^ . Let us enter the house. The first floor is inhabited by a fiun- 

ily of distinction ; husband and wife have been separated for years ; he lives 
on one side, she on the other ; both go out in public together ; the propri* 
eties are kept in view, but servants will chatter. On the second floor lives 
an assessor with his kept woman. When he is out of town, as the house is 
well aware, a doctor pays her a visit. On the other side the staircase lives 
a carrier, with his wife and child. The wife had not mentioned that this 
child was bom before marriage ; he found it out ; of course they quarreled, 
and he now takes his revenge in drunkenness, blows, and abuse. We as- 
cend to the third floor. On the right of the stairs is a teacher who has 
had a child by his wife’s sister; the wife grieves sorely 9ver the same. 
With him lodges a house-painter who ran away from his wife and three 
children, and now lives, with his oonoubine and one child, in a wretched 
little oupboaid. On the left is a letter-earner's family. His pay is fifteen 
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tluden (twelve dolburs) a month, but the people seem very oomfortableii 
Their daughter has a veiy nice front room, well furnished, and is kept by a 
very wealthy merchaiit,a married man. Exactly opposite there is a house 
of aocommo^tion, and dose by there is a midwife, whose dgn-board an- 
nounces *An institute for ladies of condition, where they can go through 
their confinement in retirement.’ I can assure the reader that in this 
sketch of sexual and family life in Berlin I have ^ nothing extenuated, not 
set down aught in malice.’ ” 

In estimating the effects of the suppression of brothels, it will 
be necessary to take medical testimony. In Dr. Loewe’s pam- 
phlet, “Prostitution with reference to Berlin, 1862 ,” we find: 

^ In vain the Charity, after the ordinary wards were full of venereal pa- 
tients, set aside other parts of the building. The patients ware still poured 
in from the houses cf detention, untU, at length, the directors of the Charlie 
refused farth^ admission, the consequence of which was a long and angry 
correspondence between them and the police. The Minister of the Interior 
interfered, and ordered more aooommodation for the Gharito. This was 
done, but the new wards were soon filled with venereal females ; the pa- 
tients exceeded the accommodations, and at last it was found necessaiy to 
take the Cholera lazaret for syphilitic cases. Against this arrangement 
the magistracy of Berlin remonstrated that the present influx of venereal 
patients must be regarded as the inevitable, natural consequence of the abo- 
lition of the brothels ; that this abolition had not originated with them, 
therefore they were not bound to provide for it” 

Dr. Behnendy to whose 'work we have already alluded, gives 
much statistical information, Scorn original documents, shovring the 
results of suppression. He says : 

^In 1839, out of 1200 women bronght to punishment finr begging and 
similar offenses, there were about 600 common unregistered prostitutes. 
In 1840, the period of reducing the number of brothels, there were 900 
such women. In 1847, a year after their vrppression, there were 1250 no- 
torious prostitutes. Those, in the opinion of the police, oonstitnted but a 
portion of those who practiced prostitution, but yet had an apparent means 
of living. Behind the Konigsmaner the traffic is carried on worse than for. 
merly, while the place itself is the scene of disorder and iiregularity, ii^ioh 
used not to be under tl}c former intern. These offenses can not be pan* 
idled, owing to the difficulties of technical proof which must always ^btist. 
The police have done what is possible by continually patrolling the streets, 
and amsting openly otgectionable characters, and even those who am in- 
formed agdnst as being diseased, bnt th^ can do no more. Tht pro$tUu* 
Hon whkh loot formerly oonfoneA within a Hmiki district is now spread 
over the whole townJ* 
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Bespecting the influence of the withdrawal of toleration upon 
the public health, Behrend concludes there is a greater amount of 
syphilis. He gives the following list of cases in the Charity : 
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He also investigated the average time each patient was imder 
treatment, as tending to show the malignity of the disease, and re* 
ports: 

Tear 1844, men, 214 days; women, 81| days; both sexes, 26i days. 

« 1846, “ 264 “ “ 42f “ « “ 344 “ 

“ 1846, “ 30i “ 61} “ “ “ 40| 

“ 1847, “ 344 “ « 434 “ “ “ 384 “ 

“ J848; ** 33} “ ** 53i “ “ “ 434 “ 

These facts are corroborated by the registers of the Military 
Lazaret. From returns made to the police department by Herr 
Lohmeyer, General Staff Physician, it appears there were in the 
garrison 

In 1844 and 1845, 735 syphilitic cases. Of these, 

633 cases of primaiy syphilis required 17,916 days of attendance ; 

102 ‘‘ seoondaiy “ " 4,947 “ 

735 " ‘‘ 22,863 « « 

In 1846, and the first six months of 1847, there were 618 cases : 

601 cases of primaiy syphilis required 17,788 days of attendance ; 

117 " seoondaiy ** 5,213 ‘‘ “ 

618 « « " " 23,001 " « 

Dr. Behrend states, as the results of conversations and commu* 
nications with many of the medical profession, and of his own ex- 
perience : 

L That in the last four years there are more cases of syphilb. 

** 2. That, in consequenoe of the increased facilities for communication, 
the disease has spread to the small towns and villages. 

8. That it has been introduced more frequently into private families. 
4. That the character of the disease is moix^ obstinate, thereby oper^ 
ating severely on the constitution and on future generations. 

^ 6. That, since the abolition of the toleration cystem, unnatmal erimes 
have been much more frequently met with*’’ 
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As to the influence on public morals, he contends that the abo- 
lition has produced the most injurious consequences, particularly 
alluding to the desecration of matrimony. He says : 

**It is common for persons of vioions habits to arrange a marriage, for 
the purpose of enabling them to avoid the police interference. This mar- 
riage bond is broken when convenient, and other marriages are formed : 
sometimes two couples will mutually exchange, and go through the oere- 
m<my.*’ 

He also made inquiries os to illegitimacy, and publishes some 
voluminous tables on the subject From them wc condt'iise a 

0oiIPAR4TIVB StATXUSUT OF THE UEOXTIIIATB AND ILLEGITIMATE BlRTHS XV 

Berlin fbov January 1, 1838, to March 31, 184i^ 


\Mn. 


lUrtbe. 


Ratio of illegiUmato 
to legltli^te Blithe. 

Legitimate. 

Illegitimate. 

Total. 

1838 

8,687 

1196 

9,783 

1 in 7*2 

1839 

7,820 

1412 

9,232 

1 in 6*6 

1840 

9,019 

1487 

10,606 

1 in 6* 

1841 


1667 

10,681 

1 in 6*7 

1842 

10,269 

1928 

12,177 

1 in 6*8 

1848 


1969 

12,339 

1 in 6*2 

1844 


2000 

12,968 

1 in 6*4 

1846 

11,402 

2188 

13,540 

1 in 6*8 

1846 

11,717 

2140 

13,857 

1 in 6*4 

1847 

11,294 

2204 

18,498 

1 in 6*1 

1848 

12,113 

2803 

14,416 

1 in 6*2 

3 mos. of 1849 

8,278 

646 

3,921 

1 in 5 *1 


Having rapidly traced the Berlin experience of the various 
methods of controlling prostitution for nearly three fourths of a 
century, it only remains to say that the increased evils of illicit 
prostitution, and the total inability of the police to counteract them; 
the spread of tbe venereal disease, and its augmented virulence; the 
palpable and growing licentiousness of the city ; the complaints 
of public journals ; the investigations of scientific men ; and the 
memorials of the citizens generally, reached the royal ear, and 
induced an ordinance in 1851, restoring the toleration system, and 
entirely repealing the edict of 1845, which had produced such dis- 
astrous results. 

The experiment of “ crushing out^^ had been fairly tried. The 
king and his ministers lent all their energy and inclination to flie 
task, and, after six years’ attempt, it was admitted to be a ftz&e 
labor, and entirely abandoned. Berlin will have to suffer for yetts 
firom the consequences of this misdirected atqp, for it is an eisy 
matter to abandon all control, but an exceedingly difiScult onoto 
regain it Now that the police are idnvested with their former 
anthoiifey, they strive, by eveiy possible means, to repair the evib 
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of the interregnum. Their most recent regu^Ations are embod* 
ied in the following 


DIBBOTIOHS m>B XXEPBB8 FBBinTTBD TO RECEIVE TEICA1.E8 ABARDOEBD 
TO PR08T1TUT10K INTO THBIB BOUSES. 

** 1. The duties hereby imposed upon the keeper are not to be taken to 
relieve him from the ordinary notices tO the. police respecting persons 
taken into his house or employment. 

2. The keeper must live on the ground floor of his house, near the 
outer door, in order to watch all entrance into his house, and to be ready 
to interfere in case of tumult or uproar therein. 

8. The keeper has the right to refuse any person admittance into the 
house. For preservation of order and quiet in, and in front of his hoosOi 
the keeper will have the requisite assistance from the police. 

*'4. Dancing and music in the house are strictly forbidden ; billiardsi 
cards, and other games are also forbidden, whereof the keeper is to be 
particularly watchful. 

*‘5. In oHt*r *to avoid quarrels with the visitors, the keeper must affix, 
in each of his rooms, a list of prices of refreshment, to be previously sub* 
mitted to the undersigned commission for approval. 

6. The agreement which the keeper enters into with the females living 
in his house must be also communicated to the undersigned commission. 
In case of dispute as to this agreement between the keepers and the females, 
both are to address themselves to this commission. 

Each of the females receives a printed list of directions, which she 
is strictly to follow. It is the duty of the keeper to make himself well 
acquainted with these directions, and to see that they be followed. 

** 8. It is for his own interest that the keeper should keep his house in 
order and quiet, and should also give attention to the cleanliness and 
health of the female inmates. Each of these is ordered to obe> him in 
everything relating thireto, and should any of them be contumacious, the 
keeper is to appeal to the police commissary, or to the undersigned com* 
mission, but he cannot himself chastise or use force with any female. 

“9. If the keeper know or suspect any female to be sick with venereal 
disease or itch, he must give notice to the visiting medical officer, or to 
the undersigned, and the person is to be kept apart until she has been 
examined. In default of this notice, or even of the privacy required, the 
keeper is liable to the same punishment as the law inflicts for being know- 
ingly accessory to illness of other people. 

If the keeper knows or suspects that any of the females are preg- 
nant, he must give notice thereof to the visiting >ncdical officer. Neglect 
of this involves the punishment of concealing pregnancy. 

11. Every person is to be visited thrice a week by a medical officer, 
on appointed days and hours ; and. besides, according to the order of the 
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ocMBinkrion, at boon not appointed. These vimts the keeper is to fanlitats 
in every way. 

^ 19. Ecn these visits, indispensably requisite for the health of the femah' 
inipates, the keeper is to provide beforehand, 

^ (a.) An examination chair, of an approved pattern. 

(h.) Two or three specula. 

^ (c.) Several pounds of <hloride of lime. 

" (cl.) For every female, besides necessary linen, her own washing appa^ 
ratus, her own syringe, and two or three sponges. 

** 13. The keeper is strictly charged that he cause the women to observe 
decency and propriety whenever it is allowed them to walk abroad in the 
streets, or to take exercise in the open air for the sake of their health. If 
any of these persons require to take any such necessary walk, the keeper 
can not refuse her, but most provide a suitable male companion, who is to 
take charge of her. She is to be respectably and decently clad, is not to 
still on the streets, nor to remain out longer than is requisite for com- 
pleting her business or for proper exercise. 

^ 14. In case any woman manifests a fixed desire to give up her proBigate 
mode of life, the keeper shall make no attempt to turn her from it, and can 
not, even on account of sureties he may be under, hinder her from carrying 
out her determination. Moreover, the keeper must present the woman with 
apparel suitable to a woman of the serving class, in case she should be desti* 
tuts of the same.’* 

15. Provides for change of keepers. 

" 16. The keeper is expected to give all assistance to the commission in 
their efibrts to lead such persons back to an honest livelihood ; especially so 
in their endeavora to suppiess illicit prostitution, and to detect the sources 
of venereal infisetion.’’ 


CHAPTEB XVm. 

LEIPZIG. 

PopolatioD.-— Registered and illicit Prostitutes.— Servants.— Kept-women.— Broth* 
eh. — Nationality of Prosdtntes. — Habits. — Fairs. — Visitors. — Earnings of Fros« 
titotea. 

li 

But very few loxuurks are neceesaiy concerning prostitutioi in 
Leipzi g, where no striking pecoliarity marks the common women 
as a dass, and the legislation is based on the ordinaiy Qerduui 
principle of toleration. 

1£ we reckon its gairison as a part of the population of the 
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town, the number of inhabitants will amount to about one bund* 
red thousand, nearly one third of whom are soldiers or transient 
residents. It is subject to many fluctuations at various times, but 
the general average may be assumed at the number stated. Of 
the permanent residents there are about six hundred well known 
and professed male rt^es and blacklegs ; these are under the con* 
stant and vigilant surveiOance of the police. They unquestionably 
exert a considerable influence on the female morality of the place, 
not only from their own amours, for which men of this character 
are notorious wherever located, but by the agency they frequently 
assume to arrange the “pleasures” of their victims and acquaint- 
ances. 

It need, therefore, occasion no surprise to ascertain that, in addi- 
tion to about three hundred registered prostitutes who are subject 
to medical and police supervision, there are about twelve hundred 
women who notoriously frequent the city, from the neighboring 
towns and villages, for purposes of prostitution, whenever a large 
influx of makes it probable that Leipzig will be a lucra- 

tive market for them. These are not directly under any police 
control. To this number of fifteen hundred avowed and known 
prostitutes, who are to be found in the city during busy seasons of 
the year, must be added the class of irregular or private courte- 
sans, mostly composed of domestics. It is e.stimated there are three 
thousand servant-girls in the city, and the habits of a large num- 
ber of them leave no doubt as to the propriety of including them 
in this enumeration; indeed, those who have had the best oppor- 
tunities for observation do not hesitate to assert that at least one 
third are vicious. Assuming this to be an accurate calculation, we 
have 2600 prostitutes, or one in eveiy forty of the gross popula- 
tion, exclusive of kept mistresses, or those frail women in the more 
aristocratic circles of society who should properly be classed with 
them. In this respect we have no reason to conclude that Leipzig 
is either better or worse than other laige cities of the present day. 

There are about sixty-six common brothels in Leipzig, the ma 
jority of which are registered and closely watched by the police. 
They are situated in the lowest and least frequented parts of the 
dty, and many of them present, in excess, some of the worst feat- 
ures of such places. To escape their annoyances ^ flu* as pos- 
able, and retain that outward show of respectability most accept- 
able to thdr visitors, many of the prostitutes have private lodgings 
in various parts of the town, resorting to every conceivable dis- 
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guise to conceal or modify their real character. Very many of 
them, are said to be married women, whose husbands not merely 
connive at, but frequently compel this loathsome trade for the sake 
of its emoluments. 

The proprietors of the tolerated brothels “assume a virtue if 
they have it not,” and seek to disguise their houses under the 
names of coffee-houses or restaurants ; a course recognized by the 
authorities, who do not insist upon calling such places by the ver- 
nacular designation, as is done in Hamburg or Berlin. 

The women inhabiting these houses are principally natives of 
Altenburg, Berlin, Dresden, or Brunswick; those from the latter 
district are noted by travelers for their personal beauty. Very 
few Polish women are found here. The requisite supply of women 
is kept up through the agency of procuresses, as in ^mburg, who 
are remunerated by the bro^el-keepers in proportion to the dis- 
tance they have traveled to secure recruits, or according to the 
attractions of the girl, or her probable success in the establishment 

In regard to dress, manners, conduct, and the other incidents of 
their calling, there is little distinction between the prostitutes of 
Leipzig and those of other Euv ipean cities. A late anonymous 
writer gives them credit as a class for a studious, literary habit, 
and names a somewhat intelligent selection of light works as those 
they prefer to read, such as the writings of Fredrika Bremer, Bul- 
wer, Walter Scott, Caroline Pichler, Schiller, and others. If this 
statement be correct, it may be accounted for by the great local 
demand for literature, books and furs being universally known as 
the great staples of Leipzig, and the fact can scarcely be assumed as 
indicative of any especial inclination for beUes-leUres. Prostitution 
and studious habits or reflective minds are very seldom associated. 
The majority of the brothel-beepers are stated to be anti-literary 
in their tastes. They keep the women plentiffilly supplied with 
cards and dominoes, which they use more for the purpose of pre- 
dicting good fortunes to their visitors and themselves than for 
gambling. We have never heard that any of their liberal prog- 
nostications have been verified. Apparently the same usages at^ 
habits of life prevml among the common women of Leipzig is 
among those of Paris, Hamburg, Berlin, London, or elsewherb. 
Indolent from the nature of their pomlion, envious fix>m their it' 
lationsbip to their compeers, their life would seem to pass in a 
totttme of doing nothing with considerable zest, or of quarreling 
among each other 'with noteworthy animation. 
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No material variation irom the ordinary routine of sickneas 
caused by prostitution has been discovered in Leipzig. Syphilis 
has its average number of victims, the intensity of the malady 
being diminished or aggravated as a less or greater number of 
strangers may happen to be in the city. 

The medical and police surveillance of prostitutes in European 
countries being modeled almost literally from one system, as is 
also the strictness with which it is now enforced, it is unnecessary 
to say any thing of its workings in Leipzig farther than the fact 
that the variable and floating nature of the population, at times, 
makes its application a diflicult task. A description of it would 
be only a repetition of what has already been said of Paris, Ham- 
burg, or Berlin. 

The great fiiirs draw a large concourse of strangers from all 
ports of the world to Leipzig, and its geographical position beyond 
the centre of Europe brings it so close to the frontiers of Turkey, 
Poland, the Danubian provinces, and Bussia, that the scene at these 
meetings is po’sh.'ips more motley and curious in race, costume, and 
characteristics than in any other city in the world. Among so 
heterogeneous a mass there exist many standards of morality. The 
semi-barbarous habits of some of the visitors entail a large share of 
sorrows on the prostitutes; more, in fact, than are generally ex- 
perienced by any but the very lowest grade of women in other 
places. When in the tolerated houses, these rude hordes abandon 
themselves to the grossest licentiousness, use expressions compared 
with which the ordinary conversation of brothels is chaste and re- 
fined, and seek to extinguish every vestige of shame or womanly 
feeling in their companions. If a woittan ventures to remonstrate 
at such extravagant lewdness, the reply is, “Well, now, be silent 
I have paid you, and you are mme as long as I have you.” It 
may therefore be easily credited that during such periods no shadow 
of decency can be found in the common houses. Any which ex- 
ists (and truth compels the admission that it is very rare during 
the crowded season) can only be traced among those women who 
have private lodgings. 

The only compensation for such depravity is found in the large 
sums obtained by the women firom their lovers, in some cases 
amounting to fo^ thalers (about thirty dollars) per week. Of 
this, one half always goes to the brothel-kccper as his share, and, 
calculating his expenses to be five thalers per week for the board 
and lodging of each woman, it will be seen that his profits are not 
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moonaderable. The sum retained bj the women is spent for a^ 
tides of dress, pleasarc, etc. This cdculation is for a time when 
the town is in the foil tide of commerciai prosperity ; but if we as- 
sume the average receipts at ordinary times to be one half only, 
we shall be able to form a tolerably good idea of the finaneM.! re> 
soli of prostitution in Leipdg. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

DEKHARE. 

Ftostltution in Coj>cnha|»en. — Police Regulations. — Illegitimacy. — Brothels.— 

Syphilis. — Laws of Marriage and Divorce. — Infanticide. — ^Adultery.-— New Mar- 
riage Ordinances. 

Prostitutes are very numerous in Copenhagen. This might 
be expected from the mixed character of the city, at once a capi- 
tal, military station, and sea-port It has been remarked by a 
traveler of great experience’ that it is very rare to sec a drunken 
man or a street-walker in Oopenhagen ; all seem to have a home 
or a place to go to, and tiio general character of the Bones is that 
of an orderly, educated, well-conducted people. 

Some of the prostitutes of Copenhagen live in a kind of hotel, 
where they hold public entertainments; others live in brothels; 
and others still have private lodgings. There is nothing remark- 
able enough about them to call for any particular description. 
They are under police regulation to some extent, and receive a 
sort of half permission, which is not withdrawn during good con- 
duct A regulation is extant which professes to limit the num- 
ber of children they are allowed to Ijcar, without becoming amen- 
able the law as criminals. It requires that the mother of more 
than two illegitimate children be fined and imprisoned. As may 
be readily imagined, the law is very rarely enforced, its impolicy, 
if rigorously applied, being self-evident, since it would operate as 
a direct premium for abortion. 

‘’Formal concessions are not granted either to public prosti- 
tutes or those with whom they lodge; neither are there in B^- 
mark brothels, in the ordinaiy sense of the term, as they are fouid 
in other countries.”’ So writes a Banish officud. His distinctibn 

* Loing*! Denmark in 1851. 

* Bnettmp^ Director ofPollee nt Copenliagoiib on FrosUtniion and pnblie Ilealilb 
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is too nice to be appreciated. The Copenhagen police know of 
the existence of such women, and put them under strict regula- 
tions, not altogether prohibitoiy. They control and interfere with 
prostitutes ; they do not tolerate them — ^that is to say, they do not 
issue a regular license to them or to the brothel-keepers. Conse- 
quently, there are no recognized brothels. The house in whi<^ 
courtesans live is a private dwelling, so far as the police are con- 
cerned, and is only interfered with when it becomes disorderly, 
the keeper not being accountable for the women or their conduct 
Nevertheless, the police regulations prescribe the fiumber of 
women recognized as prostitutes who may live in any house, 
and from their official reports, it seems that there were in Copen- 
hagen in 


1850 201 prostitutes. 

1862 198 


In the latter year there were sixty-eight persons who were author- 
ized to lodge from one to four women each, the total of the wom- 
en permitted to live in these houses being 139, and the remaining 
69 being allowed to reside in private apartments. “ Care is taken 
that they are all treated in the general hospital, and that they 
shall not be treated elsewhere, unless they give a sufficient g\iar- 
antec not to propagate disease, or their personal position requires 
certain consideration, a thing which can seldom apply to the gen- 
erality of jirostitutes.” The meaning of this regulation is not 
very clear, nor is “certain consideration” an intelligible phrase; 
it may imply jiregnancy, or it may mean influential friends. The 
medicul officer visite fill cases which the police refer to him, and 
makes the necessary examinations, receiving his fees fioin the 
police. 

The rules for detection and suppression of syphilii: in Copen- 
hagen are very stringent. All persons under armst are required 
to declare if they arc then, or have been lately diseased, and are 
liable to punishment if they conceal or misstate the facts. A visit 
of inspection is made when a ship is about to go to sea. All non- 
commissioned officers, musicians, and soldiers arc examined on en- 
tering and leaving the service, and also regularly every month 
during their stay in it 

To check the propagation of venereal disease, every soldier wh^ 
is attackc^d is obliged to state the source of his infection, where- 
upon information of the individual is given to the police. Those 
who do not give early intimation of their disease are liable to 

E 
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bread and water diet for a certain time after their cure. In 1797, 
all the inhabitants of several districts were obliged to submit to 
an examination, ordered by the chancellor, on account of the fre- 
quency of syphilitic cases therein. 

The following table, taken from Berhand’s minute on Copen- 
hagen, shows the working of the system there for seven years. 
The most remarkable feature is the large number who married or 
went to s^.Tvice, which would seem to indicate a more charitable 
feeling on the part of the Danes than is usually evinced toward 
these unfortunates : 


Ymn. 

Prostitutes registered. 

Prostitutes abandoned their calling. ] 

b 

0>* 

< 

During the Year. 

1 

1 

1 

u 
li . 

11 

e- 

Sent to Prtmm. 

Married. 

Left the Couatrj. 

1 

Committed Sul* 
eidei 

1 

1844 

297 


331 

20 

13 

1 

16 

2 

7 

4 

63 

1846 

284 


327 

14 

27 


24 

4 

3 

- 

77 

1846 

256 

mM 

274 

15 

16 


13 

1 

2 

- 

49 

1847 

241 

22 

263 

20 

17 


17 

2 

4 

1 

62 

1848 

116 

27 

143 

15 

16 

1 

16 

2 

7 


51 

1849 

208 

19 

227 

17 

10 

1 

9 

- 

6 

1 

44 

1850 

196 

23 

219 

18 

7 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

27 


By a code of 1734, promises of marriage might be either verbal 
in the presence of witnesses, or written and certified by two wit- 
nesses. Widows acting against the consent of their guardians, 
and women of bad repute, were excluded from the benefit of this 
code. A servant pregnant by her master, her master’s son, or 
any one domiciled in her master’s house, cotdd not plead a prom- 
ise of marriage. Corroborative testimony was sometimes required 
in afiiliation cases, where the putative father denied his liability 
on oath. 

JDivorce was allowed on simple abandonment for seven years ; 
desertion for three years; in case of sentence of perpetual im- 
prisonment ; of ante-nuptial impotence ; of ante-nuptial venereal 
disease ; of insanity ; and of adultery. Divorce by mutual con- 
sent might also take place, but three years’ separation from bed 
and board was requisite as a preliminary. The king had a pre- 
rogative of divorce, without cause shown. 

Illegitimate children were to be supported by their fiither until 
two years old, according to his rank in life. They could not in- 
herit the paternal property, but might take the mother’s. They 
could be legitimatized by subsequent marriage or adoption. 
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In&nticide was punislied by beheading, and exhibiting the head 
of the criminal on a spike. 

Adultery is punished by law in both husband and wife. Prac- 
tically it is seldom noticed. 

In 1834 a new ordinance was proclaimed fixing all the minu- 
tiae of marriage contracts, parental obligations, and the general 
laws of sexual intercourse. A man is a minor until eighteen, and 
under some degree of parental authority to twenty-five, at which 
age he becomes a citizen. The woman is under tutelage all her 
life. Guardians are assigned to widows, who control their legal 
powers, but a widow may choose her own guardian. The laws 
of divorce are similar to those of France. The practice of formal 
betrothal is as common in Denmark as in Northern Germany, 
and implies a real and binding engagement, not to be broken 
without cause shown, or without discredit to one or both parties. 
Whether this custom favors illegitimacy is still a disputed point 
in Denmark. 


CHAPTER XX. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Superior Morslitj of the Swiss. — Customs of NeufchatcL—** Bundling.**— Influ- 
ence of Climate. 

This country, from her republican form of government, and her 
comparative isolation from the rest of the world, presents matter 
of peculiar interest to the inquirer into the nature and working 
of social institutions. Protected, as arc the Swiss, from violent 
contrasts of excessive wealth and extreme indigence, the moral 
condition of their people will compare favorably with that of most 
nations. The simplicity of patriarchal relations is maintained both 
in their national and municipal governments ; and although many 
customs are retained which smack strongly of the d(‘spotism of 
the Middle Ages, they can not be said to materially check the wel- 
fare of the people. In the absence of the emulation encouraged 
by the constant contemplation of luxury and wealth, the wants of 
the population are few and easily satisfied. Their virtues, how- 
ever, partake of the bold and rugged natun* of their country ; and 
while there may be little of that practical vice and immorality 
which are the usual accompaniments of society in most kingdoms 
and states, we are not prepared to assert their superiority over the 
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Test of mankind in innate virtue. Hardness of heart and selfish* 
ness of disposition will be found as rife in Switzerland as else- 
where; it is the manifestation only that differs. 

Authors are so universally deficient of remark on the subject 
of prostitution, or even of immorality in Switzerland, that, if we 
may judge from their silence, nothing of the kind exists there. 
“The Swiss population is generally moral and well-behaved. A 
drunkard is seldom seen, and illegitimate children are rare,” says 
Bowring.' 

In Neufchatel, which, except politically, can hardly be consid- 
ered part of Switzerland, a custom exists strongly similar to one 
in Norway, « • « • namely, that 

of associating before marriage. This, as Washington Irving says 
of the “delightful practice of bundling,” is sometimes productive 
of unfortunate results. A lady writer says that public opinion 
upholds the respectability of the females if they are married time 
enough to legitimatize their offspring. Instances have occurred 
of two couples quarreling, and a mutual interchange of lovers and 
sweethearts taking place, the nominal fathers adopting the early- 
born children.® 

The frugal thrift of the great bulk of the Swiss population, their 
distribution over the country in small numbers, the absence of 
large masses of human beings pent up in the reeking atmosphere 
of cities, their constant and intimate association with their pastors, 
and the hope which every individual cherishes of purchasing with 
his savings a small patch of his beloved native soil as a patrimony, 
seem to dii^urage prostitution as a trade. ’ The influence of cli- 
mate, also, must not be forgotten ; and Mr. Chambers, in account- 
ing for the general good conduct of the Swiss peasantry, lays much 
stress on their temperate habits, the use> of intoxicating liquor 
among them being very rare indeed. 

' Beport on Switzerland to the British Parliament, 1836, by Dr. (now Sir John) 
Bowring. He was sent on a Continental tour of inquiry into the condition of tha 
working classes, in reference to the English Poor-laws. 

* Mn. Strutt’s Switxerland, ii. 231. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

RUSSIA. 

Ancient Manners. — Peter the Great. — Eudoxia. — Empress Catharine, her disso- 
lute Conduct and Death. — Peter’s Libertinism. — Anne. — Elizabeth. — Catharine 
II., infamous Career and Death. — Paul. — Alexander I. — Countess Narishkin. — 
Nicholas. — Court Morality. — Scrfafi^c. — Prostitution in St. Petersburp. — Excess 
of Males over Females. — Marriage Customs. — Brides’ Fair.—Conjupal Relations 
among the Russian Nobility. — Foundling Hospital of St. Petersburg. — Illegiti- 
macy. 

The brutality, drunkenness, and debauchery which accompany 
semi-barbarism, and of which the old Russian manners had more 
than a due proportion, continued to be characteristic of the people 
of that country until a veiy recent period ; while their amiability, 
their plastic -disposition, their highly imitative faculty in the ar^ 
and their capabilities of improvement, are noted by many writers. 
Just emerged from savage life as a nation, they have been mould- 
ed and welded as one mass by the steady and undeviating policy 
of their sovereigns, among whom we have examples of vast men- 
tal powers and towering ambition, combined with the lowest de- 
pravity and the most shameless profligacy, exemplifying in the 
same individual the extremes of human nature. 

Previous to Peter the Great, Ru.ssia was comparatively un- 
known, and in the Elizabethan age of England the Czar of Mus- 
covy was considered only as a barbarian, whose subjects were far 
inferior in civilization to the Tartars of the Crimea. Indeed, it 
was not till the eighteenth century that the Russians were admitted 
within the pale of European politics, or their power reckoned as 
an element in the calculations of statesmen. 

The most important, we might almost say the only lawgiver 
previous to Peter the Great, was Ivan III., who reigned in the 
early part of the sixteenth century. Among the laws of that pe- 
riod, which were all sanguinary, was one fixing the value of a fe- 
male life, in case of death by misadventure, at half the life of a 
mftn Slavery was the institution of the state, each child being 
the absolute property of its parent. The .vomen were more en- 
slaved than among the Asiatics, no law protecting them agmnst 
ttiftir husband's violence. A wife who killed her husband was to 
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be boned alive up to the neck, and a guard was set around her to 
see that no one supplied her with food or the means of ending 
her sufEerings.’ Females lived in the strictest seclusion, and had 
no weight nor authority in the household. Their duties were to 
spin, to sew, and to do menial work. 

Peter L came to the throne, as most Hussian sovereigns have 
done, either through intrigue or usurpation. Both before and 
after Peter, the will and caprice of the ruling power was para- 
mount He might appoint his successor, either during life or by 
will, and such appointment was often set aside by a more power- 
ful competitor. In Peter’s public life, in his aspirations for the 
general welferc, in his self-devotion, in liis conceptions of all that 
was wanting to his country’s elevation and greatness, and in his 
iron will and supernatural energy, he was a hero ; in his private 
life, in his passions, his tastes and habits, he wiis on a level with 
the lowest of mankind. 

Our object is the delineation of national characteristics, and in- 
dividual propensities or delinquencies are unimportant except so 
far as they illustrate national character. It has been well ob- 
served that a people’s virtue or vice does not consist in the arith- 
metical increase or decrease of immoral actions, but in the prevail- 
ing sentiment of an age or people, which condemns or approvers 
them. It is in this respect that the conduct of monarchs and 
courtiers becomes of importance in the estimate of national man- 
ners, especially in a despotism. The Czar of Russia is at once the 
religious and political Icjider of his people, and his personal con- 
duct becomes the standard of their moral relations, offering en- 
couragement and support to the good, or sanction and justifica- 
tion to the depraved. 

Peter’s first wife, Eudoxia, was a woman of virtue and merit. 
Neither her youth nor beauty secured the affections of lier hus- 
band. She did not escape the voice of slander. Gleboff, her al- 
l^d lover, was impaled by Peter, who went to s(m; him writhing 
in his death agonies, when the wretched man avenged himself in 
the only way left him : he spat in the Czar’s face. Eudoxia was 
subsequently sent to a nunnery at Moscow by Peter’s orders,, and 
at last took the veil under the name of Helena. 

scarcely had Peter attained the crown when he formed a con- 
nection with Catharine. The romantic history of her origin, and 
elevation is too well known to repeat here. Her husband, a 

‘ Karamsio. 
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Swedish dragoon, was living; and she was the mistress first of 
Marshal Sheremeloff, then of Mentchikoif, in whose house Peter 
saw her, and whence he took her. She acquired great influence 
over the Czar’s untamed ferocity, and, to her infinite credit, this 
influence was always used to mitigate the fearful rigor of his pun- 
ishmcnts, and to soothe his otherwise implacably revengeful spirit 
During the lifetime of her husband and of his first wife, Pete! 
married her. 

The pleasing traits of Catharine’s character were obscured by 
the irregularity of her life. Kaised, by the affection of Peter, to 
the imperial throne, she set an example of dissoluteness to her 
subjects. There is ample reason for believing that she had several 
intrigues during Peter’s hfetirne, but the case of Moens de la Croix 
is beyond question, and the discovery of her infidelity in this in- 
stance led to her separation from Peter and the death of her lover. 

In 1724, after the campaign against the Turks, in which Catha- 
rine had accompanied the Czar, and had, by her spirit and exam- 
ple, kept up tne ^.-ourage of the army amid great difficulties and 
reverses, Peter determined on publicly crowning her; a ceremony 
very unusual in Eussia, ard almost tantamount to declaring her 
his successor. 

Moens de la Croix was the young brother of Anne de la Croix, 
one of Peter’s early mistresses. He wfis Catharine’s chamberlain. 
His office brought him in close attendance on the empress, and an 
intimacy wiis established. This was for a time notorious to every 
one except Peter himself. At length, however, his suspicions 
were aroused, and, by setting spies on Catharine, he became a per- 
sonal witness to her infidelity. The first explosion of his resent- 
ment was terrific, and he was on the point of executing both the 
empress and her paramour, but by the temperate advice of some 
of his friends, who counseled him to avoid a scandal, it was de- 
termined to arrest Moens on a false charge of conspiracy. 

Moens and his sister were accordingly seized and confined in an 
apartment in the winter palace. Peter permitted nobody to ap- 
proach them, and took them their food with liis own hands. 
When they were examined as to the conspiracy, Moens, to save 
the empress with the public, confessed to every thing. He was 
accordingly condemned and beheaded. His sister was knouted 
and sent to Siberia. 

Catharine had presented her lover with her miniature on a brace- 
let, which he always wore. As he walked to his death, he maDage4 
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to deliyer it, tmpeioeived, to the Latheian minister who aooom* 
pamed him, with instructioDS to convey it back to the empress 
privately, which was accomplished. The Czar was a spectator of 
the execution, after which ^e bead of the culprit was fixed on a 
stake, according to custom. To terrify Catharine the more effect* 
ually, Peter drove her round the head of her lover. Happily for 
her, she managed to preserve self-contrOl during the torture of this 
horrid spectacle. After this the Czar only spoke to her in public. 

At Peter’s death, Catharine ascended the throne of Bussia by 
virtue of a pretended dying declaration of her husband. She went 
through a pantomime o'* sorrows and tears over his body, but, as 
soon as she was firm<- seated, she abandoned herself to pleasure 
and voluptuousncs- , and had two lovers. Prince Sapicha and 
loewenwolden, * , the same time. “These two rivaJs equally 
strove to plea"^ her, and alternately received proofs of her tender- 
ness, with*' at suffering their happiness to be marred by jealousy.” 
The iregularity of the empress’s life, and her intemperate use of 
arf’ant bquors, hastened her death, which took place in her thirty- 
jnthyear. 

Peter himself was a wretched example of conjugal infidelity and 
low debaucheiy. His associates were often of the very lowest of 
the populace. It is true ^at in his time the highest were not 
much removed from their inferiors in decency of manners ; while 
the inferiors often had the advantage, if not of intellectual cultiva- 
tion, at least of practical intelligence, in which Peter took delight 
He spent many of his hours drinking brandy and other liquors 
with sailors, carpenters, and artisans, irre^)ective of his temporary 
assumption of the working man’s pursuita He consorted indis- 
criminately with women of all sorts and conditions. Eventually 
he contracted the venereal disease. From neglect, and the gener^ 
depravity of his life, the disease became so aggravated that at last 
it proved the indirect cause of his death. He himself used to say 
riiat he had taken it firom Madame Tchnerticho.f, wife o^ the 
general and diplomatist of that name. Upon the fact bein -^ men- 
tioned to her, whether casually or with malice prepettse ■ oes not 
appear, she is reported to have replied very naively tl-^t she had 
not given it to 1^, but that he, on the contrary, hr a such loose 
habits and low associates that he had given it to h ^r.' 

It was in 1722 that Peter was attacked w tb this malady, and 
while suffering from it he marched into ^er .a, and shar^ tire 

*TiUebd» 
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flitigaes of the meanest soldier throughout the campaign. The 
heat, drought, and constant dust increased the disease frightfully, 
and the pains became so excruciating that he could not conceal 
them from his immediate attendants. Still, however, he would 
not consult the court physician, but dir3Cted his servant to get ad- 
vice as if for some one else. He then went to the hot baths of 
Plonetz, and apparently recovered. But it seems the disease was 
not cured ; it was merely palliated by this treatment, and he was 
obliged, on a relapse, to have recourse to the regular physicians, 
and for three months his life was despaired of. At last he recov- 
ered ; but now, in spite of all warnings, he resumed his usual habits 
of life, renewed his long and severe journeys, Lis i>ublic works, 
and his general activity of mind and body, while he in nowise 
amended other and more injurious pursuits and practices. 

On November 5, 1724, while on a journey to Finland, he stop- 
ped at the port of Lachta. There, from the shore, he saw a smdl 
vessel full of soldiers and sailors which had struck upon a shoaL 
Perceiving their imminent danger, he shouted to them, but the 
boisterous wind drowned his voice. He sprang into a skiff, pull- 
ed out to the shoal, and, having reached the vessel, juuijied into 
the water, got her off, and landed the pajssengers all svSg. He neg- 
lected all the precautions necessary in the then state of his health, 
and was seized with violent fever, and at the same time his former 
pangs came on with all their old force. He was taken back to 
St Petersburg, where he obtained partial relief from his suffer- 
ings. He employed one of his intervals of ease in celebrating the 
great festival of blessing the waters of the Neva, and by his in- 
temperance in the festivities renewed his attack, and after a period 
of protracted agony, died on the 28th of January, 1725. 

Peter is described as having been excessively libidinous in 
temperament, and his coarse promiscuous amours were made the 
common subject of his jocularity, even in the presence of Catha- 
rine. He was even addicted to abominable depravities, which are 
stated by contemporary writers to have been the common practice 
of the Russians at that time.* Peter at times gave way to fits of 
lust, in which, like a furious beast, he regarded neither age nor 
sex. Unnatural vices were punished in the Russian army at this 
time by an express military regulation, and the crime was a stand- 
ing reproach with the people, who were said to have acquired it 
from lie Greeks of the lower empire.’ 

> Men^oires Secrets de la Cour de Russia. Villebou. 
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Anne, the successor of Peter and Catharine, had two publidj 
avowed lovers — ^Dolgorouki and Ernest John Biren. The lattei 
was the better known, as his influence and importance during 
Anne’s reign were very great. Dolgorouki had become one of 
the deputies to announce to Anne her succession to the throne, 
which office lie accepted, with the hope of being able to resume 
his former intimate relations with his future sovereign. When 
he entered the apartments, he found a man in mean apparel seat* 
ed by the side of the princess. He ordered him to withdraw, and, 
upon his inattention to the order, took liim by the arm to turn 
him out, when the empress stopped him. This unknown person 
was Biren, who became regent of the empire.' 

Anne was not sunk in the same abyss of profligacy as her suc- 
cessor Elizabeth, nor in brutality as her ancestor Peter. She had 
been brought up in Courhmd, and had acquired some little refine- 
ment of ideas and manners. Gluttony and drunkenness were 
somewhat less in vogue at her court, but dissipation, ruinous 
gambling, and boundless extravagance were in full fiishion. The 
whole court became a body of buffoons and jokers, and the most 
absurd and preposterous fashions of dress, the rudest and most 
boisterous romps and gambols were generally practiced. As a 
specimen of court manners, the practical joke played on Prince 
Galitzin, in which there was as much malice as fun, may be re- 
membered. 

Having given offense by changing his religion, the prince was 
compulsorily married to a girl of the lowest birth. A palace 
was built ill his honor, but the material was ice, and all the furni- 
ture was composed of the same. The wedding procession, con- 
sisting of more than three hundred persons in tlieir national cos- 
tumes, who had been collected from all the piovincos of Bussia, 
passed along the streets. The newly-married a)uple were mount- 
ed in a pagoda on the back of an elephant. When the ball was 
over, the bride and bridegroom were conducted to their nuptial 
chamber, like the rest of the house, all of ice, and were there in- 
stalled in an ice bedstead, and guards were posted at the dcoi to 
prevent them escaping from the room before morning. ^ 

Anne died in 1740, and, after a short interregnum, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Peter I., came to the throne. She inherited all her 
fiither’s vices and sensuality, but none of his great qualities. Be- 
fore she became empress, Elizabeth had outraged all propriety; 

> KarMMin, p. 424. 
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had openly carried on an improper interoourse with ihe aaboffi- 
ceis and soldiers of the guar^ who had been quartered near her 
dwelling. The lust and drunkenness in which she wallowed in- 
disposed her from all longings after greatness. But there were 
others who needed her name, and a conspiracy being formed, she 
became empress in spite of herself. Her chief paramour at the 
time was Grunstein, sergeant in the guards, who was elevated to 
the rank of major-general. The other soldiers and non-commis- 
sioned officers who had been the ministers of her lewdness were 
made officers. These individuals frequented the common public 
houses, got drunk, made their way into the houses of persons of 
condition, and committed all sorts of depredations with impunity. 
When the men who could boast of the empress’s favors became 
intolerable, they were drafted off to the army, as officers in r^- 
ments on service. 

Elizabeth is said to have been privately married to Bazamofi&lgr, 
as also to the well-known Chevalier d’Eon, who visited the court 
of Bussia in the disguise of a woman, and undoubtedly enjoyed 
Elizabeth’s favors, whatever may be the truth about her marriage 
to him. Elizabeth withdrew herself for whole months from busi- 
ness, and was drunk for days or even weeks consecutively. She 
had a reputation for humanity ; but, although she sentenced no 
one to death, not less than eighty thousand of her subjects were 
tortured or sent to Siberia during her reign. Her extravagance 
was such that when she died there were in her wardrobe some 
fifteen thousand dresses,, thousands of pairs of sleeves, and several 
hundred pieces of French and other silks. 

Catharine II. of Russia was, like Peter, a compound of the no- 
blest intellectual endowments, with a moral organization of un- 
surpassed depravity. She has usually been considered a monster 
of lust ; but she was no less infamous for her cruelty, and for the 
total absence of all those qualities and feelings which form the 
chief grace and beauty of woman’s inner life. Her favorite din- 
ing-room in the Tauric palace was adorned with pictures repre- 
senting the sacking of Ohkzakoff and Ismail, in which the painter 
had surpassed the gloomy vision of a Carravaggio, and had de- 
picted the assault, the carnage, the mutilation, and all the hideous 
details of such scenes. In these Catharine is said to have taken 
great delight. She hated music, and never could permit other 
sounds than those of drums, trumpets, and similar barbaric instru- 
ments within her hearing ; and yet it is said that, in her outset in 
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life as Princess of Anhalt Zerbst, she had a womanlj hearty deiU- 
cacj of taste, and refinement of intellect ;* that it was not till long 
after her husband, Peter III., had insulted her by open neglect of 
her very winning person and youthful graces, and had abandoned 
her for the vulgar and ugly Princess Woronzofif, that she commit- 
ted herself to the terrible career which she afterward pursued so 
steadily. 

The Duchesse d’Abrantes, in her memoir of Catharine, tells us 
that her first lover, Soltikof^ was forced upon her as a matter of 
public policy by the crafty and unscrupulous Bestujeff, the able 
minister of Elizabeth, for the sake of procuring an heir to the 
Grand Duke Peter. Catharine remonstrated, and threatened to 
complain. “ To whom will you complain ?” asked the minister, 
coldly. Catharine submitted, and accepted the lover thus imposed 
upon her. At the time of this adulteiy for expediency sake, 
Catharine was deeply intent upon study, with a view to qualify 
herself worthily for her future destiny, disgusted as she was with 
the indecencies of the Bussian court 1 

Subsequently, it was considered expedient to remove Soltikoff 
Catharine had given birth to a child, and was not pleased with 
this dismissal; but the impassible Bestujeff only sneered at her re- 
monstrances and professions of affection for the dismissed lover, 
and recommended her to choose another. This was a lesson she 
was not slow to cany out. The list of her paramours was little 
less numerous than that of Elizabeth. 

After Catharine had caused Peter m. to be murdered, and had 
ascended the throne as empress in her own right, she abandoned 
herself to the fullest gratification of her passions, both loyal and 
personal. Besides the vulgar crowd whom she selected as the re- 
cipients of her filthy favors, the world knew, as the public and 
recognized paramours, the names of Orloff, by whom she had a 
son called Count Bobru8ki,Wa88ilitchikoff, Potemkin, Louskoi, 
Momonof^ and Zuboff. 

These were appointed in a manner that was reduced to a sys- 
tem, and an etiquette was established as precise as that of naming 
a state minister. When Catharine was tired of her present fa- 
vorite, one of her intimate friends was commissioned to look out 
fer another. At other times, her notice having fallen on aome 
young man who pleased her fancy, she signified her wishes to some 
fismale fiiend, and thereupon an entertainment was arranged at 
’ DnchcMe d’Abrutef. r. 84. 
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the lady’s house, which the empress honored with her presence^ 
and thereby gained an opportunity of closer acquaintanceship with 
the chosen individual. He then received orders to attend at the 
palace, where he was introduced to the court physician, and exam* 
ined as to his general health and physical condition. After this 
he was placed under the charge of a certain Mademoiselle Pro- 
tasoff.' The various examinations having been successfully pass- 
ed, the favorite was installed into the regular apartments of office, 
which were immediately contiguous to those of the empress. On 
the first day of his installation he received one hundred thousand 
rubles (about twenty-five thousand dollars) for linen, and an al- 
lowance of twelve thousand rubles per month ; besides which, all 
his household expenses were defrayed. He was required to at- 
tend the empress wherever she went, and was not permitted to 
leave the palace without her permission. He might not converse 
familiarly with other women, and if he dined with his friends, it 
was imperati ve that the mistress of the house should be absent. 

When a favorite had completed his term of service he received 
orders to travel, and from that moment all access to her majesty 
was denied. The favorites rarely rebelled against their destiny in 
this particular ; but Potemkin and Orloff, who had far other views 
than those of dalliance, had the temerity to disobey the order, and 
succeeded in retaining power and the friendship of the empress 
long after their personal claims on her tenderness were at an end. 
On^ terminating the intimacy, the favorite usually received mag- 
nificent gifts. Potemkin, after he had ceased his functions as ffi- 
vorite, became pander to his royal mistress, thereby securing the 
double advantage of the favor of the empress and the patronage 
of the favorite, from whom he levied a handsome fee for the intro- 
duction. Potemkin and Orloff were at one period rivals, in which 
contest Orloff was at last defeated ; but when Potemkin reached 
his pride of place, he became so necessary to Catharine in his high- 
er capacity that he set up and pulled down the favorite of the hour 
as he pleased, and even ventured upon the most extravagant flights 
of insolence and personal disrespect to the empress. Orloff had 
been also the rival of Poniatowsld, but his superior capacity and 

** Mias PratasoflT thr-n there 

Named from her mystic office TEproiiTeiiaQ^ 

A term inexplicable to the muse, 

With her then, as in humble du^ boond, 

Joan retired.** — Bjfren. 
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brutal energy of will made him respected and feared by Catharine 
long after she had ceased to like him. 

The pecuniajy results to the state, enormous as was the plun- 
der, was perhaps the least of the evils sustained through this sys- 
tem of iniquity. The registered gifts to the twelve favorites 
amounted to upward of one hundred million dollars.' Lanskoi, 
who had held no political offices, and the whole of whose fortune 
was drawn from the flagitious profits of his post of dishonor, died, 
after less than four years of office, worth, in cash only, and exclu- 
sive of valuables, seven millions of rubles. Potemldn’s wealth, 
which was accumulated from ail sources of public robbery and 
private extortion, was fabulous. At his death he owned two htmd- 
red thousand serik ; he had whole cupboards filled with gold coin, 
jewels, and bank-bills ; he held thirty-two orders, and his fortune 
was estimated at sixty million dollars.* 

In the closing days of Catharine’s reign she found a lower deep 
into which to plunge. When upward of sixty, she took into office, 
as her favorite, ZubofT, who was not quite twenty-five. She now 
formed the Society of the Litt’e Hermitage. This was a picked 
company of wits and libertines, of both sexes, over whose scenes 
of debauchery and revelry the empress presided. An irmer pen- 
etralia even of these orgies was established, and called the Little 
Society. 

The pernicious influence of such an example, set for so long a 
period of time by a sovereign distinguished for ability, and whose 
reign had been rendered famous by its successful foreign enter- 
prises, was the almost universal comiption of the Bussian court 
and aristocracy of both sexes. The women, in imitation of her 
nuyesty, kept men, with the title and office of favorites. This was 
as customaiy as any other piece of fashion, and was recognized by 
husbands. Tender intrigues were unknown ; strong pasmon was 
still more rare ; marriage was merely an association. There was 
a dub, called the club of natural philosophers, which was a society 
of men and women of the highest classes, the object of whose meet- 
ings was indiscriminate sexual intercourse. The members met to 
fi»st, and after the banquet they retired in pairs chosen by IH 
This club was afterward put down by the Bussian police, in com- 
mon with all other secret societies. A hospital was founded by 
Catharine for fifty ladies affected with venereal disease. These 
were all to be taken care of; no question was permitted as to name 

‘ O’AbrMlM, p. S94. * Id. p. tS7. 
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or quality, and the linen of the establishment was marked with 
the significant word “ discretion.” 

Catharine’s end was sudden and frightful. She had grown cor- 
pulent, and her legs and body had swollen and burst. She moved 
about with considerable difficulty, although her imperious will 
would not allow her to give way in her career either of ambition 
or profligacy. She was at the Little Hermitage November 4, 1796, 
in remarkably high spirits, and even joked her buffoon, Leof Naus- 
kin, among other things, as to his death and his fears thereupon. 
The next morning the dread messenger, of whose advent she had 
made sport, brought his orders for her. She fell into an apoplec- 
tic fit, and, afh^r thirty-seven hours of insensibility, died unbless- 
ing and unblessed, to be succeeded by Paul, her detested son by 
her first lover Soltikoff. 

The emperor, or as he was better known by Napoleon’s sobri- 
quet, the mad Emperor Paul, was too remarkable for his eccen- 
tricities to nsnkp himself conspicuous for his gallantries. Even in 
this particular he preserved his eccentricity. Ho neglected his 
wife, an amiable and handsome woman, the mother of Alexander 
and Nicholas, for an ugly mistress, Mademoiselle Nelidoff, and for 
another, Mademoiselle Lapulchin, who would not accept his ad- 
dresses, but to whom he nevertheless professed the patient devo- 
tion of Don Quixote. The most noteworthy circumstance, in this 
connection, of Paul’s life was the indirect effect of female frailty in 
procuring his murder. The enemies who subsequently plotted his 
downfall and destruction procured their return from bimishment 
through the offices of a certain Mademoiselle Chevalier, a French 
actress who ruled Kutaisoff, who on his part ruled the Czar. 

As we approach our own times, the description of historical 
characters becomes liable to the tinge of prejudice or partiality. 

Alexander, the son and successor of Paul, was distinguished by 
the amenity of his disposition and the philosophical tone of hia 
political theories. He was married at an early age by order of 
his grandmother Catharine, who in his case insisted .on making 
him a good husband, and took numerous precautions for that 
purpose, all of which her example neutralized or belied. The 
selection made for him might, under the conditions of humble life 
or a free choice, have turned out happily. As it was, he pre- 
ferred the society of the ladies of his court, and in particular of 
the Countess Narishkin, by whom he had three children. The 
countess proved inconstant, and aU his children by her died, to 
Alexander’s deep grief 
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After the loae of these illegitiiaate children, the affections of 
Alexander were tamed toward the empress, whose true worth he 
recognized when it was too late. She was strack with disease, 
and he was on a journey to Southern Bussia to select a suitable 
q>ot for a residence for her, when he was seized with the fever of 
which he died. 

If Alexander’s mUd character had but little influence on his 
subjects, the name of his successor, Nicholas, has been identified 
with the very existence of the Russian people, as much as any 
sovereign since Peter the Great His example and expressed will 
have had immense effect, both for good and evil. It is almost 
impossible to arrive at the true character of Nicholas at the pres- 
ent time, for the reasons just mentioned. In his private life as 
husband and father, and in his public life as ruler and politician, 
writers are diametrically opposed to each other. Party prejudice 
denies him all worth, or makes him a very Socrates. Golovin 
and authors of the democratic school affirm, in addition to his 
other offenses, that Nicholas had several illegitimate children, and 
also “that no woman could feel herself secure from Nicholas’s 
importunities while writers like Yon Tietz, Jermann, and other 
panegyrists of the Russian court, describe Nicholas as an exem- 
plary husband and father, a model to his subjects in his domestic 
relations. They allege farther, that the gross immorality which 
has been the chief feature of Russian society was very much dis- 
couraged, and rendered altogether unfashionable by the estima- 
ble manners.of the imperial family. 

Truth is rarely found in extremes. The prevalent usage among 
sovereigns in this century has been “ to a&sume a virtue if they 
have it not,” and to maintain a respectable exterior for the sake 
of public opinion. So politic a ruler as Nicholas was not likely 
to reject this. He did all that could be done to bring virtue into 
good repute at court. But too many little incidents arc told of 
him to justify a belief in his perfect spotlcssness. The characters 
of individuals, even as rulers, would be unimportant to us were it 
not that in Russia society is in a transition state, and shows itself 
plastic in the hands of an eneigetic emperor. “ The state t I am 
the state !” was perfectly true in the mouth of Nicholas. By bis 
subjects he was held in an esteem little short of idolatiy, and he 
was, in every sense of the word, the most remarkable man in his 
vast dominions. 

. Thompson, an English traveler, who has spoken very favorably 
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of the personal worth of the Emperor Nicholas, says of the moral- 
ity of the upper classes among the Russians, Denied the advant- 
ages of rational amusement and innocent social enjoyments, de- 
prived of those resources which, while they dispel ennui^ elevate 
the feelings, the mind resorts to sensual indulgences and to the 
gratification of the passions for the purpose of finding recreation 
and relief from the deadening pressure of despotism. Immorality 
and intrigue are of universal prevalence, and (in a social sei*^) 
are hardly looked upon as criminal acts, while gambling and 
debauchery are the natural consequences of the tedious monotony 
from which all seek to escape by indulging in gross and vicious 
excitement.” 

Under the system of serfage, now approaching its end, it was 
almost impossible that there should be such a thing as public mo- 
rality in the lower classes. The Russians, both noble and serf 
are false and dishonest to a proverb. Prostitution in such cases 
is a 8uperfluo\ia term : a woman had no right or opportunity to 
be virtuous. 

The morality of St. Petersburg is undoubtedly of the lowest, 
and yet we have not met with any accounts of local prostitution 
there. It is a city of men, containing one hundred thousand more 
males than females.' Kelly says the women form only two sev- 
enths (I) of the entire population, and calls it “ an alarming fact.” 
The climate is unfavorable to female beauty, and it is generally 
conceded that the men arc handsomer than llie women. The 
German girls have an almost exclusive reputation for good looks 
in St Petersburg. By reason of the disproportion of the sexes, it 
is said that ladies can not venture out unattended. This is eti- 
quette among the higher classes of all Continental Europe, and 
the simple fact, without the reason, would not be surpi Ising. 

The attention to minutiae which distinguishes a despotism, and 
which is so remarkable a feature of Russian state craft, does not 


idlow us to suppose there are no statistical papers on the subject 
of prostitution ; on the contrary, it is perfectly well known that 
sucii are in existence. The secrecy which is scrupulously main- 


tained in all public matters, and the watchful vigilance of the police 
over strangers, prevents them obtaining any information except 
on the most patent and notorious subjects. The remarks of trav- 
elers on Russian society are veiy vague and general, and unsup- 
ported by any of those which could alone authenticate them. 


> KohL 


S 
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We have alreadj alluded to the ancient Oriental seclusion of 
women among the Bnssians. This was so strict that a suitor 
never saw, or at least was presumed never to have seen, the face 
of his bride before marriage. In 1498, Ivan the Great told a Ger- 
man embassador who demanded his daughter in marriage for the 
Margrave of Baden, that Russians never showed their daughters 
to any one before the match was decided. Peter the Great abol- 
ished this lottery, and directed that the parties might see each 
other, but he still found it necessary to promulgate a strong ukase 
against parents compelling children to marry against their wishes. 

The compromise of the ancient custom which has been brought 
about by this law is that the ciders of the family usually pre- 
contract for the juniors; then succeeds the bridal promenade, at 
which the young people, if unknown to each other, are led acci- 
dentally to meet in the same walk. Having thus managed an in- 
terview, the father of the young man, if all the preliminaries have 
been satisfactory so far, sends to the bride’s father, and a general 
&mily meeting takes place, at which the arrangements are com- 
pleted, the dowry determined, and then follows the betrothal. 
The elect pair kneel down on a fur mat and exchange rings. The 
preparations for the marriage are commenced, during which time 
the lovers have frequent opportunities of meeting and becoming 
better known to each other; this is a general period of visiting 
and parties. On the wedding-day the bridemaids unbraid the 
lady’s hair, and she receives her husband with flowing locks. 
This is a re.mnant of ancient Russian tisage, when the greatest 
outrage that could be committed on a woman was to unbraid her 
hair. It is generally believed that among the lower orders the 
wife is bound to draw off her husband’s boots on the wedding- 
day, and also that the Russian peasant beats his wife at the com- 
mencement of her married life, so as to indicate supremacy. As 
to the substantial observance of the latter practice modern travel- 
ers differ, although it would seem that symbolically it is still main- 
tained.* 

A curious exhibition takes place on Whitsunday m the Peters- 
burg summer garden, called "The Bride’s Fair.’’ All the mar- 
riageable daughters of the Russian tradesmen turn out on ^at 
day for a promenade. The young men, in their best attire, come 
forth to view them. The brides expectant do not limit their dis- 

' Ooktrin fUtM that whip is so article in freqaent requisition in the eo^io* 
pi state. 
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play to their charms, but second them by attractions of a more 
sul^tantial character, adorning themselves with trinkets, jewels, 
or even now and then with silver tea-spoons, plate, and other 
valuables useful in housekeeping. This has been inveighed 
against as indicative of the prevalent indelicacy of the Russians, 
a sort of bride-market. Is it more reprehensible than many cus- 
toms nearer home? It is now, however, falling into disuse. 

The conjugal relations of the Russian nobility were extremely 
loose and indefensible during the time when vice was fashion, and 
virtue in a courtier would have been deemed condemnation of the 
higher powers. Then, and even down to the reign of the Em- 
peror Nicholas, marriage was simply an affair of convenience — the 
husband living at Moscow or St. Petersburg, the wife in Paris or 
Italy ; such separations frequently lasting for years.' 

The Foundling Hospital at St. Petersburg, the WpqnUitelrm 
Dom^ is the most magnificent foundation of the kind in Europe, 
and it pleases the authorities to give information upon its feat* 
ures. The endowments are enormous, owing to the munificence 
of successive sovereigns, who have made it a kind of state caprice. 
The annual expenditure exceeds five millions two hundred thou- 
sand rubles.* The number of children in this institution is com- 
mensurate with its wealth. Upward of twenty-five thousand are 
constantly enrolled on its books. 

The lodge is open day and night for the reception of infants. 
The daily average of children brought is about twenty. The only 
question asked is if the child has btxjn baptized, and by what name. 
If not baptized, the ceremony is performed by a priest of the Greek 
Church. At the time of leaving, the mother receives a ticket, the 
duplicate of which is placed around the child’s neck. The mortal- 
ity which takes place among these helpless victims of sin and mis- 
fortune is enormous. Some die in the lodge when just received; 
more perish during the tedious ceremonies of their baptism, which 
last several hours. The total number of deaths among children 
in the asylum and those out at nurse is probably tlirce thousand 
per annum, or about one in four of the whole number committed 
to its charge.® 

• Von Tiets, p. 78 . 

* Kohl. There is tome difficulty in ettinuiting the ntble from the difference in 
the cmrency of Rotsian tilrer coin. We beliere this tarn wonld be upward of a 
million dollars. 

’ Von Tiets says that^ at regards morali^, the institution does not work badly, 
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The (^ildren are given in care of wetnuneaftr ahont sizvreeki^ 
-when they are sent into the country -until aix years old. They 
are -then brought back to the institution and educated in a superior 
manner ; the girls being qualified as governesses in Russian fiuni* 
lies, and the boys as artisans in the imperial manuiactories. In 
cases of special capacity, they receive a scientific or musical edu- 
cation. 

An incident which is said to have occurred at this institution 
has gone the rounds of the press. The story is, that one of the 
young women having given birth to an infimt, and the delinquent 
not being discovered, the Emperor Nicholas heard of the occur- 
rence, and made a visit of inspection. Having summoned the 
pupils before him, he demanded to know the guilty one, add- 
ing that, if she came forward, she should be pardoned. No one 
obeyed the invitation, and he was going away, with threats of 
disgracing the whole body, when one girl, to save her compan- 
ions, came forward, threw herself at his feet, and confessed her 
fiiult Nicholas kicked her out of the way, exclaiming that it 
was too late.‘ 

A Lying-in Hospital is one of the appendages of this establish- 
ment Pregnant women may enter there four weeks before their 
confinement, and the strictest secrecy is maintained as to their 
name and character. Even the omnipotent Czar req)ect8 the priv- 
ileges of the place. 

The institution at Moscow is on a similarly gigantic scale, and 
is managed after the same fashion. 

The empress is the mother of the foundlings, which, be it ob- 
served, are mostly the children of such as can not or do not desire 
to keep their o£&pring. Free access, on appointed days, is permit- 
ted to the parents of the children; and, under special dxcum- 
stances, the empress will permit a diild to be removed fix>m the 
institution, if the parents prove their means and diqxtsition to 
snpport it properly. 

Kohl, who gives us particular, and even minute accounts of 
the management and arrangement of the pubUc hospitals, makes 
no mention whatever of the ^hilitic -wards. The high ^stem of 
efficiency in which the military infirmaries are maintained might 
have encouraged a hope for more detailed iaftnination cn this 
subject 

for there are c«»nparail*^ Im fliegtdiiiate Urtlia at StPetenborgh thao in 
other citiea, hot he firea no flgnrea to eopport thia aaaeition. ' Gokaia. 
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CHAPTER XXU. 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

Comparative Morality. — ^Ilieji^timacy. — Proflif^acy in Stockholm. — Infanticide.*" 
Foundling Hospitals. — Stora Barnhordbt. — Laws against Prostitution.— Tolera- 
lion. — Govemmem Brothels. — Syphilis. — Marriage in Norway. 

The ancient Scandinavian peninsula, land of the Scald and the 
Rune, with its Vikings and Beisekers, has sent clown to us many 
a legend of war and conquest, but few of social manners or mor^ 
relations. The high esteem in which the ancient Germans held 
their women, and the affinity of laws and customs between the 
Norsemen and the Teutons, justify us in believing that the blue- 
eyed maids of the Scandinavian heroes were as much respected for 
virtue as beloveU for beauty. The eternal virgins in the Walhalla 
of Western mythology were not associated with the grosser pleas- 
ures with which the impure fancy of the Koran invested the houiis 
of the Mohammedan Paradise ; and the Noi'semen, through their 
posterity, the Normans, introduced, among the other amenities of 
chivalry, that prominent obligation of true knighthood, “devoir 
mix dames , perhaps not the least humanizing incident of the in- 
stitution. 

Passing, by a long stride, at once to modem times, we find in 
the joint kingdom of Sweden and Norway two territories as dis- 
tinct in their social condition as they are in their geographical 
divisions. Norway has always been remarkable for a simple and 
hardy population of fishermen and small farmcn-i, elemerts in the 
highest degree favorable to virtue and independence, and their 
poverty and isolation from the continental interests of Europe have 
exempted them from politics and war. Sweden, on the other 
hand, though not much wealthier as a nation, has had an heredit- 
ary nobility, and the ambition and ability of some of her monarchs, 
especially of the great Gastavus, caused her to play a part in his- 
toiy wholly disproportionate to her territorial importance. If, 
however, the historical significance of Sweden be somewhat great- 
er than that of the less pretentious sister kingdom, statistics do not 
accord to the former the same estimation, in point of morals, aa 
they concede to the latter. 
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The average of illegitiinate births, though not infallible, is gen* 
erallj accepted as a fair test of the immorality of a people. Taken 
by this standard, Sweden ranks lower than almost any country of 
Europe. But if the character of the general population be indif- 
ferent, that of Stockholm “out-Herods Herod.” 

In Stockholm, in 1838, there were 1137 illegitimate to 1677 le- 
gitimate ; in 1839 there were 1074 illegitimate to 1492 legitimate 
births. 

The average of illegitimate to other births in the capital and 
throughout the country was as follows 
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As regards the average of the whole kingdom, the proportion 
is much the same as that of England and France. What, then, 
must be the condition of the towns, and, in particular, of the cap- 
ital 1* The figures are such as to justify the allegation against 
Stockholm of being the most immoral capital in Europe, and also 
the presumption that the late decrease in its population, from 
which it is but recently recovering, is a direct consequence of 
the vice that stains it. 

With so large an amount of illegitimacy, it is not surprising that 
infanticide should be of common occurrence. The penalty of this 
(»ime is death, although, from a growing aversion to capital pun- 
Mimcnt, it is generally commuted. 

Tliere arc numerous foundling hospitals throughout the king- 
dom of Sweden ; one in particular, the Stora Barnhorat in Stock- 
holm, established by Gustavus Adolphus, originally intendtid for 
the children of military men of broken health and fortune.^. It 
has been perverted from the simplicity of its original foundation, 
and now receives children of all comers, who pay an entrance fee 
of about thirty-five dollars. No que.stions .are asked on the pre- 
sentation of an infimt to the asylum, and, excepting the fe(', it is in 
no respect different from the ordinary foundling hospitaks. This 
very fee, however, it is considered by some writer-s, makes all the 
difference, as it in some measure justifies ihose parents whoy hav- 
ing adequate mean^ choose to release themselves of the care and 

* Swedkh Regittrar-GenenFs Report!, 1888, 1839. 

* Beron Gell*! Reiser dnreb Sehweden, Bremen, 1888 ; Leins*! Tour tbrongk 
Sweden; Berra Vra Stronibeck Dnrsteilnnger, 1840. 
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expense of their offspring, and who use this payment as a salve to 
their consciences, considering that they have to that extent done 
their duty. The Stora Barnhorst is wealthy, having an income 
of above one hundred and fifty thousand dollars per annum. 

In 1836, prostitution was forbidden, by express enactment, 
throughout all Sweden, and women who had not a legally recog- 
nized occupation were liable to imprisonment as disorderly char- 
acters. The prostitute, of course, came within the category. It 
was asserted at the time that there was no common prostitution, 
but a counter statement was made by the jurist Angelot, who af- 
firmed that every house of entertainment was a brothel, and every 
servant a loose woman. 

This prohibitory system did not work so well as had been an- 
ticipated, and in 1837 a change was effected. A large hotel was 
taken by the corporation, and, after the plan of various cities in 
the Middle Ages, was managed by public officers. Thus a gov- 
ernment brothel was established. Nor did this lewdness by au- 
thority have the desired effect. The brothel was filled with women, 
but no customers appeared. Private brothels were resorted to for 
a time, and were opened under regular licenses. They have now 
disappeared, and as the inefficient police management never suc- 
ceeded in repressing illicit prostitution, even while tolerated broth- 
els were in existence, it will surprise no one to learn that Stock- 
holm is now one vast, seething hot-bed of private harlotry. 

There are Lock Hospitals throughout Sweden, established by 
public funds, and kept up by direct taxation as a charge upon the 
municipal rates. The Stockholm Hospital for syphilLs in 1882 
received seven hundred and one patients, of whom one hundred 
and forty-cirjht were from the country, and the remainder from 
the olty. The capitiU contained in that year 33,581 persons of 
both sexes above the age of fifteen, consequently one person in 
every sixty-one was affected with, syphilis. 

The superficial aspect of society in Sweden is certainly not 
such as here described. The upper classes arc cultivated, polite, 
and observant of all the usual refinements of modern society, 
while to the humbler classes, excepting that intercourse is free 
and unrestrained among them, there is no ground for attributing 
any unusual departure from modesty and propriety. Neither are 
the laws remarkably stringent: although difficulties are thrown 
in the way of affiliation, they are the same in principle as those 
which have been adopted by the modem statute law of England* 
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Stall, that there is sudhi an excess of immoralily con not be doubted 
The official statistics of the country prove it, were any possible 
doubt thrown upon the statements of the many travelers, of the 
highest repute for correctness and reliability, who have noticed it. 
The latest publication upon the matter is from Bayard Taylor, 
who, writing from Stockholm under date May 1, 1867, says, 

I must not dose this letter without saying a word about its (Stockholm’s) 
morals. It has been called the most licentious city in Europe, and I have 
no doubt with the most perfect justice. Vienna may surpass it in the 
amount of conjugal infidelity, but certainly not in general incontinence. 
Very nearly half the registered births are illegitimate, to say nothing of the 
illegitimate children bom in wedlock. Of the servant-girls, shop-girls, and 
seamstresses in the city, it is very safe to say that scarcely one out of a 
hundred is chaste, while, as rakish young Swedes have coolly informed me, 
a large proportion of girls of respectable parentage are no better. The men, 
of oouise, are much worse than the women, and even in Paris one secs fewer 
physical signs of excessive dcbauchexy. Here the number of broken-down 
young men and blear-eyed, hoary sinners is astonishing. I have never been 
in any place where licentiousness was so open and avowed, and yet where 
the slang of a sham morality was so prevalent. There are no houses of 
prostitution in Stockholm, and the city would be scandalized at the idea of 
allowing such a thing. A few years ago two were established, and the fact 
was no sooner known than a virtuous mob arose and violently pulled them 
down. At the restaurants young blades order their dinners of the female 
waiters with an arm around their waists, while the old men plaoe their hands 
unbluaVmgly upon their bosoms. All tbebatbs in Stockholm are attended 
by women (generally middle-aged and hideous, I must confess), who per- 
form the usual scrubbing and shampooing with the greatest nonchalance. 
Oue does not wonder when he is told of young men who have passed safely 
through the ordeals of Berlin and Paris, and have come at last to Stockholm 
to be ruined. * * * « Which is best, a city like Stockholm, where 
prostitution is prohibited, or New York, where it is tacitly allowed, or Ham- 
burg, where it is legalized?” 

We have spoken of the difference between Sweden and Nor- 
way in their moral relationa At first this is not apparent, for 
illegidmecy is as frequent in one as the other; but l^ere are at- 
tendant qualifying circumstances, which go to constitute a malari- 
al variation in the condumon to be drawn from ihe unexplaiiied 
foci We may remark that street-walking and open prostitution 
are rare. Illegitimacy is of considerable extent, averaging one in 
five, or, in some parts, one in three of the total births. 

The people are betrothed by the practice of the Lutheran 
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Chirrch a long time before tbe actual marriage. This is consid- 
ered as nothing more than a wholesome check upon hasty unions 
in a general point of view. In Norway, however, this probation- 
ary period is extended to a limit beyond the endurance of flesh 
and blood. The wedding is a prodigious merry-making, and it 
is absolutely indispensable that the means for an extravagant hos- 
pitality should have been accumulated before the parties dare at- 
tempt the public ceremony. The profusion is so great as some- 
times to dissipate a whole year’s earnings. The obligation to this 
expen.se increases the delay required by the Church, and it fre- 
quently happens that the affianced cohabit before the nuptial 
benediction is pronounced. As the betrothal is a half-marriage, 
the arrangement loses part of its offensive character in the eyes 
of the parties themselves, and also of their neighbors. The chil- 
dren are legitimatized by the subsequent marriage, which takes 
place in by far the largest number of cases. In those occasional 
instances where the wedding ceremony is not duly completed, 
there is a particular legal act by which a child can be acknowl- 
edged. Failure of marriage under such circumstances, or failure 
of natural duty to offspring, is against the sentiment of the people. 
While these facte do not alter the actual concubinage or illegiti- 
macy, it is easy to understand that a considerable difference exists 
between such conduct, however reprehensible, and those habits 
which may be fairly characterized as licentiousness or profligacy. 

Norway is very far from being free of syphilis. Bayard Taylor 
says, “ Bergen is, as I am informed, terribly scourged by venereal 
diseases. Certainly I do not remember a place whcio there are 
so few men, tall, strong, and well made as the people generally 
are, without some visible mark of disease or deformity. A phy- 
sician of the city has recently endeavored to cure syphilis in its 
secondary stage by means of inoculation, having first tried the 
experiment upon himself, and there is now a hospital where this 
form of treatment is practiced upon two or three hundred patients, 
with the greatest success, another physician informed r.ie. I in- 
tended to have visited it, but the sight of a few cases around the 
door so sickened me that I had no courage to undertake the task.” 
We have no means of ascertaining whether the malady exists 
with the same virulence in the interior as . • the coast. The habits 
of the people would seem adverse to the suppdsitioa that it does. 
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CHAPTER xxm. 

GREAT BRITAIN. — HISTORY TO THE TIME OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH. 

Aboripnal Morals and Laws. — Anglo-Saxon Legislation. — Introduction of Chris- 
tianity. — St. Augustine. — rrustitution in the Ninth Centuiy. — Court Example. 
-—Norman Epoch. — Feudal Laws and their Influences. — Civil and Ecclesiastical 
Courts. — General Depra\*ity. — Effects of Chivalry. — Fair Rosamond. — Jane 
Shore. — Henry YIII.— Elizabeth. — James I. 

Thb first references to prostitution which we find in the works 
of the early British annalists are so vague that it is difficult to 
derive irom them any very definite idea as to its extent and char- 
acter. Among the crude efforts at legislation there are laws to 
enforce chastity among women, but whether the necessity for 
ihese enactments was owing to general licentiousness or to the 
existence of a regular class of prostitutes does not appear. 

At the period of the Boman invasion, the morals of the Britons 
were as low as might be expected from their nomadic habits. 
The population was divided into small communities of men and 
women, who appear to have lived promiscuously, no woman being 
attached to any particular man, but all cohabiting according to in- 
clination, the carnal instinct being the feeling which regulated 
sexual intercourse. A sort of marriage was instituted, but with 
no idea that either of the parties to it should be restricted by its 
obligations. Its only object seemed to be to provide means for 
rearing the children, and to fix somewhere the responsibility of 
their nurture and support A society constituted as this was can, 
of course, be considered scarcely a step removed from barbarism. 
The regulation to provide for the children was necessary to pre- 
vent depopulation ; its tendency was to remove from the woman’s 
path every obstacle to lust; over the man it exercised but vety 
slight control. 

A still farther proof (ff the demoralized condition of the ijcop^e 
is found in the gcoss ceremonies attending these marriages. The 
imm appeared on his wedding day dressed in all tiie rude tra|>- 
pmgs of the time; the woman was entirely naked. A repulsive 
ooazsenesB marked their licentiousness, and the rudeness of man* 
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nen was nowhere more oonapicuons than in the relatioDB ezisling 
between the sexes. 

It is to be presumed that the Anglo-Saxons imported into Em 
gland the laws and customs prevailing in their own country. The 
rules they made against adultery were frightfully severe. When a 
couple were detected in the commission of the offense, the womai) 
was compelled to commit suicide, to avoid the greater tortures 
awaiting her if she refused. Her body was then placed on a pile 
of brushwood and consumed. Nor did her partner in guilt escape 
punishment; he was usually put to death on the spot where her ash- 
es lay collected. These penalties would appear to be sufficiently se- 
vere, but in some instances worse were inflicted. Where the case 
was one of peculiar aggravation, the adulteress was hunted down 
by a number of infririate demireps of her own sex, each armed 
with a club, a knife, or some other formidable weapon, and stab- 
bed or beaten to death. If one party of her pursuers became 
weary of Ute '«{K)rt, another took their places until the victim ex- 
pired beneath the blows. 

These extremely rigid ideas of the Anglo-Saxons do not seem 
to have been consistent, for while adultery was punished in the 
severe manner described, incest was not oidy permitted, but com- 
monly practiced ; and it was oven the custom for relations to mar- 
ry within the closest degrees of consanguinity. 

But they were not long located in England before the more sav- 
age traits of their character were softened down, and the women 
soon found amusement more suitable to their sex than that of 
chasing their erring sisters as quarry. The marriage ceremonies 
also assumed a more refined and decent character, although the 
wifo continued to be regularly purchased by her husbiuid, and the 
contract was still considered a mere matter of bargain and sale; 
By the laws of Ethelbert marriageable women were made conir 
modities of barter, and enactments of this character are to be found 
in existence long subsequent to his reign. 

As the Anglo-Saxons were a hardy, vigorous race, and existed 
dhiefiy by hunting, fishing, and a rude and imperfect system of 
agriculture, it is not probable that prostitution existed among thena 
to any great extent The fatigues of the chase and field exhausted 
the energy of the body, and diminished the desire and oapad^ 
for sexual mdulgence, and, living in small detached oommunitiee 
as they did, they knew nothing of the stimulating incentives of 
city life. 



Yet that piostitutes existed, and lived bj the wages of their 
profession, is proved by the fact that women (who were entitled 
by law lo hold and dispose of jftroperty) bequeathed their weaith 
to their daughters, with the occasional stipulation that they should 
live chaste lives in the event of their remaining single, and not 
earn money by prostituting their persons. 

In the reign of Canute a law was enacted by which any one 
found guilty of adultery was to be punished by the loss of the 
nose and the ears.* In the course of time the crime came to be 
punished by a fine paid to the husband of the woman. This pen* 
alty soon fell into disrepute, as it was found that some husbands 
and wives took advantage of it to extort fines from persons pos- 
sessing more money than prudence. By a subsequent enactment 
the male adulterer became the property of the king, who might 
send him to the wars, or employ him at hard labor as he pleased. 
By a law of Edgar’s time the adulterer of either sex was compel- 
led to live, for three days in each week, on bread and water for 
seven years. This was treating the evil on physiological princi- 
ples. 

We can not infer any very strict condition of morals as the re- 
sult of this harsh legislation. When punishment is carried to an 
extreme entirely disproportioned to the offense, it is as likely to 
&il in its object as mistaken lenity. Forgery and arson were more 
frequent in England when punished with death than they are at 
present ; and although we have no statistics of the time from which 
we can deduce any positive conclusions, we may reasonably im- 
agine that neither the death penalty, nor the other barbarous pun- 
ishments substituted for it, exerefeed any very powerful influence 
in the diminution of the crime among our hardy progenitors. It 
may have taught them greater caution and dissimulation in the 
prosecution of their evil purposes, but it did not render them the 
less eager to profit by the opportunities thrown in their way. 

It has been already shown that the founders of Christianity 
treated illicit sexual indulgence as a sin, and resorted to extreme 
measures for its suppression, but yet, to some extent, tolerated 
prostitution. Shortly after he had establidied himself in Britsp, 
Augustine put some curious queries to the Pope touching ^e 
manner in which chastity among converts to the new fiuth sho^d 
be enforced. The nature of these interrogatories and replies ft>^ 
bids their appearanoe here.* 

I G^telmuL 


* B«de, lib. L es|>. 27. 
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That Augustine required to be instructed on such prurient de> 
tails proves that he was a believer in the Jewish observances of 
physical ablutions and cleansing of the person being necessary to 
the removal of moral impuritieB, and that he carried his scrutiny 
into the morals of his dock much farther than was consistent widi 
modesty and good sense. However much his religious teachings 
might have improved the manners of the people, the regulations 
alluded to would have exercised no very salutary or efficacious 
influence over them. 

The lives of the early kings and rulers of Britain serve to illus- 
trate the morals of the nation during Lheir respective reigns, not 
only by exhibiting individual examples where the condition of 
the masses is hidden from view, but by affording us an index to 
that condition when it is considered that the manners of the court 
have, in all ages and all countries, exercised an important influ- 
ence on those of the people. 

Augustine converted Ethelbert, but his son Endbald deserted 
the Christian Church because it refused its sanction to his mother- 
in-law becoming his wife. It is true that he afterward divorced 
her, and returned to Christianity, but in this he was influenced 
rather by satiety than by the promptings of a reviving faith. 
Many of the other kings of the Heptarchy were as remarkable for 
the headstrong ardor of their passion as Endbald. Canulph of 
Wessex had, in the year 784, an intrigue with one of his female 
subjects, and frequently quitted his court to enjoy her society in 
the country. During one of these clandestine excursions he was 
surprised and surrounded in the night by the followers of Kynch- 
ard, a rival pretender to the throne, and murdered in the arms of 
his mistress. 

In the ninth century prostitution seems to have been a prevail- 
ing vice throughout the country, and frequent references are made 
to it in the discussions of the period. In the arguments used in 
&vor of tithes, in the time of Athelstan, it was held by some 
canonists that the clergy had a right to demand one tenth of the 
profits earned by prostitutes in the exercise of their calling. It is 
but right to add that the Church did not persist in enforcing this 
extraordinary claim.* 

Edwy, who ascended the throne at the early age of seventeen, 
became involved in a controversy with the monks on the question, 
then first started, of the celibacy of the clergy. The celebrated 

' Padre Pado. 
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Dunstan favored the new doctrine, but Edwy opposed it. The 
youthful and inexperienced prince was no match for his sagacious 
antagonist, as he soon after discovered. On the day of his coro- 
nation, which took place soon after his marriage with his cousin 
Elgiva, whom be loved and resolved to wed, though she was with- 
in the degrees of consanguinity prohibited by the Church, his no- 
bles were indulging in the pleasures of the banquet, when it was 
discovered that Edwy had stolen away. Dunstan and Odo, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, conjecturing the cause of his absence, pro- 
ceeded to the private apartments of the queen, and fouml him in 
her company. They tore him from her, and dragged him back to 
the party. Elgiva’s face was scared with a red-hot iron to destroy 
her beauty, and she was transported to Ireland. Her wounds 
being soon healed, and all trace of the injuries removed, she re- 
turned to her own country, but was met by a parly the archbishop 
had sent to intercept her, and put to death. Thus, professedly to 
preserve the morals of the king, these high ecclesiastics committed 
crimes of far greater gravity than a marriage even between persons 
more nearly related than Edwy and Elgiva. 

Edgar, who succeeded Edwy, was of a still more passionate and 
licentious disposition. He broke into a convent, and carried off 
one of the nuns, named Editha, who was remarkable for her beau- 
ty. In the heat of passion, he violated her person ; and the 
double offense of abduction and rape, the Church, according to the 
peculiar morality of the times, punished him by compelling him 
to resign his crown for the period of seven years. By a curious 
inconsistency, be was permitted to retain possession of Editha, who 
lived with him as a concubine. 

Another of his mistresses he obtained by a less violent process. 
In passing through Andover, he accidentdly met the daughter 
of a neighboring noble, who fascinated him by her remarkable 
beauty. Listening only to the suggestion of his passion, he pro- 
ceeded immediately to the residence of the maiden’s mother, and, 
informing her of the violent love with which she had inspired 
him, demanded that she should be permitted to share liis bed th$t 
night The mother, fearing to excite the king’s anger by a re- 
fusal, resorted to a stratagem, by which she hoped to evade hSs 
wrath, and, at the same time, preserve the chastity of her daugV 
ter. She directed a handsome waiting-maid to introduce hersdEf 
into the young lady’s chamber, and the king was admitted after 
dark. 'V^en Edgar discovered the trick which had been played 
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on him, he manifested no resentment, and the accidental partner 
of his bed became afterward hLs favorite mistress. 

These were not his only amours. Elfrida, daughter of the Earl 
of Devonshire, was distinguished by extraordinary beauty, and 
the fame of her charms reached the court, although she resided in 
the country in strict retirement, and had never been a mile from 
home. Edgar, hearing of her beauty, and doubting whether her 
appearance justified the extravagant praise lavished on it, sent one 
of his trusted favorites, Earl Athelwold, to her father’s residence 
to make a report to him on the subject Athelwold liinLself, like 
many a similar envoy, fell in love with the young lady, and in- 
formed the king that rumor had greatly exaggerated her merits, 
and that she was positively ungainly. This was sulTicient to allay 
the king’s curio.Hity, and Athelwold shortly afterward secured the 
young lady’s hand in marriage. He explained the matter to Ed- 
gar by remarking that it was her fortune which induced him to 
overlook her homely features. The king desired him to intro- 
duce her at court, and Athelwold persistently refusing, the king 
suspecU'd the true state of the case. He intimated to the earl 
that he had determined to visit the castle where she resided, and 
the husband, dreading the consequences, implored his wife to con- 
ceal her beauty as much as pos.siblo. Elfrida, woman-like, did 
precisely the contrary, and set off her charms by the richest and 
most becoming toilette in her wardrobe. Edgar was so enraged 
at the deception pn\cticx*d on him that he put the unfortunate earl 
to death, and married the widow. 

The infu.sion of Danish blood does not seem to have exercised 
an improving influence on Anglo-Saxon manners. Judging fk>m 
the following, the contrary may be inferred. 

Ethel red kept a number of Danish tr(X>ps in his pay, who were 
stationed in different parts of the country. A complaint was made 
to the king that the Danes had attained such a pitch of refinement, 
and injulo such an advance in luxury, that the}* combed their hair 
daily, and were guilty of other acts of personal embellishment 
equally reprehensible. Worse still, it vras averred that the wom- 
en looked with favor on these practices of the Danes, and that the 
latter debauched the wives and daughters of the English, and dis- 
graced the nation.' It is evident that women who could thus 
easily be led away were only virtuous from the want of oppop- 
tonity. 


* Wallingford. 
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The legislation of this period shows that prostitution was not 
only tolerated, but indirectly encouraged. 

K a man seduced the wife of another, he was compelled, by an 
early Saxon law, to pay a fine to the husband, and to procure for 
him another woman, whom he was to remunerate for admitting 
him to her bed.‘ This was not only offering a direct premium to 
prostitution by providing for the debauching of a woman every 
time another chose to be seduced, but it shows that females were 
in the habit of cohabiting with men for hire. The fines for adul- 
tery were graduated according to the rank of the woman. If she 
happened to be the wife of a nobleman, her chastity was valued 
at the moderate sum of six pounds sterling (about thirty dollars) ; 
while the wife of a churl brought to her husband as a salve for 
his injured honor about a dollar and a half. The effect of these 
enactments could not but exercise a demoralizing and injurious 
influence on the manners of the people. They reduced the esti- 
mate of female chastity to that of a cheap marketable commodity, 
whose loss could be repaid by a small money compensation. 

By the laws of Ethelbert a man was permitted to buy a wife, 
provided the purchase was made openly, and many such transac- 
tions are recorded, the price being sometimes paid down in money, 
and sometimes in palfrey.® and other kinds of property. The prac- 
tice, however, was soon modified, and it became necessaiy to ob- 
tain the consent of the bride. The husband was compelled to 
support and protect her, and to treat her with respect A couple 
desirous of contracting marriage were formally betrothed in pres- 
ence of the priest, and this practice, having something of an eccle- 
siastical obligation without any of its legal force, was frequently 
productive of the same evil consequences as in Norway at the 
present day. This custom of betrothal prevailed down to the 
time of Elizabeth. 

The Normans introduced into England, if not a higher stand- 
ard of morals, at least a greater refinement in vice. Their laws 
were moulded by the spirit of the feudal system which they im- 
ported vrith them. Under their sway society was divided ^to 
two classes — ^feudal lords and their vassals. The lord could dis- 
pose of the person and property of the vassal, limited, indeed,, by 
certain restrictions, but still leaving so much power in his hands 
as to render the latter a virtual slave. 

Thus, by the laws of the time, a vassal who seduced or debanck- 

> LegM SuonicM. 
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ed his lord’s wife or near relative, or who even took improper 
liberties with them, might be punished by the forfeiture of his 
land. When a baron died, the estate escheated to the king, who 
took immediate possession, and kept it until the heir applied to 
do homage for it, and pay such a fee as the king might demand. 
If the heir happened to be a minor, the king retained possession 
of the estate until he reached his majority ; and when the inherit- 
ance devolved on a female, the king might give her any husband 
he thought proper. lie often turned this privilege to account by 
selling the right to the hand and fortune of an heiress. Geoffrey 
de Mandeville paid Ilenry III. a sum equal to about twenty thou- 
sand dollars for permission to wed Isabel, countess of Gloucester, 
with the right to all her lands and revenues. Even a male heir 
could not select his own bride except by purchasing permission 
from the king, otherwise he had to accept his majesty’s choice. 

We have no means of estimating the amount of licentiousness 
arising from these arbitrary regulations, hut we only require a 
little acquaintance with human nature to arrive at tbe conclusion 
that they must have been a prolific source of vice. The husband 
being selected by the king from purely mercenary or interested 
motives, no attention was, of course, paid to disparity of ages, or 
other circumstances on which the purity of the marriage-bed de- 
pends, When the inclinations are forced in this way, women, as 
well as men, are apt to revenge themselves on their partners by 
seeking illicit enjoyments. Mercenary marriages, when projected, 
as they are even in our day, from sordid motives on the part of 
parents or guardians, almost invariably lead to infidelity, and 
many an old dotard, who forces himself upon a girl under age, 
merely serves as a screen for her clandestine amours. 

In the reign of Henry III., grave disputes occurred between the 
civil and ecclesiastical courts on the subject of bastardy. The 
common law deemed all children to be illegitimate who had been 
born before marriage. By the canon law they were held to be 
legitimate if the parents married subsequent to their birth. 

When a dispute of inheritance arose, it was customary for the 
civil to issue writs to the spiritual courts, directing an inquiry to 
be instituted into the legitimacy of the claimants; and as the 
bishops always returned answers in acxjordance with the canon 
law, all persons whose parents had married at any period were 
legitimate. When it is considered how strongly most parents feel 
for the honor of their ofispring, the tendency of such decisions tr 

T 
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increase prostitution becomes apparent It may be considered un- 
just to indict disabilities on the child for the sins of the parent 
but such penalties undoubtedly have the effect of imposing a check 
upon concubinage. 

We have stated that the king claimed the disposal of the hands 
and fortunes of heiresses : the barons claimed a still greater privi- 
lege from their tenants. In some localities the feudal lord insisted 
upon enjoying the person of one of the daughters of each tenant 
who haj)pencd to be blessed with a plurality of them. .He return- 
ed her to her pari'nta within a given time. 

Every extreme is followed by a reaction in the opposite direc- 
tion. The abject condition of women, as indicated by the fore- 
going facts, led to the institution of chivalry, which elevated her 
from the position of a slave, and the mere instrument of sensual 
gratification, to that almost of a deity, thus assigning her a rank 
as much above her real sphere as her former one had been be- 
neath it 

Previous to the advent of this system, women could not appear 
at any public exhibition or place of amusement unless accompa- 
nied by a band of armed retainers. Any female encountered alone 
and unprotected was liable to insult. 

Chivalry, if it did not put an end to, greatly modified this state 
of things. By its rules eack of its members was constituted a 
champion of female virtue and honor. No man was admitted into 
the order whose valor was.not above suspicion, and a word utter- 
ed by him derogatory to the Seat# $exe excluded him from its ranks. 
No woman, however, was deemed worthy of knightly protection 
who had not preserved her honor, it being to that quality alone 
that knighthood volunteered its safeguard. At public ceremonies, 
if a woman of easy virtue ventured to take precedence of a woman 
of honorable fame, she was immediately reminded of the impro- 
priety of her conduct by some member of the order, and compelled 
to retire to the rear. 

This recognition of virtue had a strong tendency to promote 
female chastity. It could not put a stop to voluntary prostitution, 
but it at least prevented virtuous women being necessitated to 
yield their honor to ferce. It held out, moreover, an attractive 
premium to correct conduct among the sex by making it the ob- 
ject of heroic exploits, celebrated in the romantic lays of minstifels 
and troubadours. Its observances have a fantastic aspect in ibe 
light of modern civilization, but they imquestionably zeroised a 
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powerftd corrective influence over the female character, so de- 
graded at its commencement, while, at the same time, they eleva- 
ted that of the male sex by teaching them to respect themselves. 

In the wars of tlie period, it was against the rules of chivalry to 
tiike women prisoners. When a town was captured and entered 
by victorious troops, the first step taken was to make proclamation 
that no violence should be oftered to any female. This conduct 
was so much at variance with the notions and habits of soldiery, 
that the feelings which sustained chivalry must have taken deep 
root in the minds of all classes to restrain the j)assion8 of the mili- 
tary, strengthened as they were by dissolute habits, and the absence 
of opportunity for their gratification during service in the field. 

To such an extreme was this feeling of deferential courtesy to 
the sex carried, that the Normans were severely censured for their 
conduct at the capture of the castle of Du Guesclin, it being alleged 
that they disturbed the repose of the ladies. But as the tendency 
of every human institution is to degenerate from its original pur- 
pose, the rigid purism which marked the foundation of chivalry soon 
began to relax, and disorders crept in and sapped the basis of a 
system which was too theoretically perfect to have any extended 
duration. 

It is difficult to ascertain the precise character of the relations 
which existed between the Troubadours and the mistresses to whose 
service they devoted themselves, and who were frequently mar- 
ried women. The knight Bertram happened to lose the favor of 
his mistress, the wife of Talleyrand de Perigord, in consequence 
of stories which had been related to her implicating his fidelity, 
and charging him with dividing his knightly attentions. He pro- 
tests his innocence of these accusations in a lay as impassioned as 
that of a lover to the object of his adoration, and invokes a num- 
ber of knightly calamities upon himself if hLs devotion to her be 
not above suspicion. 

It is hardly credible that the loves of such ardent admirers was 
immaculate Phatonism. On the other hand, the fact that husbands 
were rarely or never jenlous of them, goes some way to refute the 
idea that they had a more serious character. Tlie lords of those 
times were proud of the protestations of regard offered to their 
ladies, and rewarded the Troubadours with rich and valuable pres- 
ents. The lords of our day, grown wise by experience, rntJ^e a 
point of keeping all such interlopers at a distance. 

While chivalry poised its lance in defense of the Lucretias, and 
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then of the Doldneas of the day, the rdigioos yiew of the oonr 
meroe of the sexes iras particularly ascetic. 

Although the most profound devotion was paid to woman' in 
the abstract by the order, the Church sought to encourage perpet- 
ual celibacy, the sedusion of women, and the separation of the 
sexes. The clergy were forbidden to marry, and &e idea seraied 
to prevail that it was impossible for men and women to min^e 
wi&out being under the influence of lascivious ideas, and ready 
to carry them into practice as soon as opportunity offered. The 
attempt to organize society on such a basis had an inevitable tend- 
ency to produce demoral^tion. Its obvious result, instead of 
promoting chastity was to increase secret licentiousness and en- 
courage prostitution. 

Even the voluntary vows of knights and troubadours were, in 
the end, as little ob^rved as these ecclesiastical precepts. 'Hie 
profligacy of the Troubadours became open and imdisguised, and 
the 'virtue of their mistresses naturally kept pace with their exam- 
ple. The knights who enlisted in the Crusades, with a large amount 
of zeal and but a small share of wealth, supported their retainers 
by robberies on the way, and the fertudes who accompanied them 
acted as camp followers usually do. No institution which deals 
merely in external observances can restrain immorality in circum- 
stances favorable to its development, and hence chival^ was 
forced to yield before more powerful influences. That it served 
its purpose in elevating the condition of woman, and in giving a 
better tone to society at large, it would be unjust to deny. 

Even when chivalry declined and ceased to inspire feats of 
knight-errantry, we find women, instead of falling back into the 
degrading position they had formerly occupied, employing them- 
selves in intellectual pursuits, publishing books, mixing in public 
controversies, distinguishing themselves in the acquisition of lan- 
guages, and even taking a leading part in the poUtical afihirs of 
Ae times. 

Ammig the women who acquired a historical nototie^ ly their 
position as royal mistresses, during the epoch comprised between 
the Norman conquest and the reign of Henry VUL, were the iFair 
Ttnantrinint, concubine of Henry IL, and Jane Shore, the mistress 
of Edward IV. The misfortunes, as well as the generous qualities 
of these flur sirmere have thrown a sort of halo arormd tiieirL 

Bosamond, sumamed the Fair on account of her exquisite 
besnty, was the darr^ter of Walter, Lord Clifford, and was edu* 
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Gated in the nunneiy of Godstow. The popular tradition concern- 
ing her is that Heniy, hearing of her channs, paid her a visit, but, 
finding her virtue inflexible, had to exercise his authority as sover 
eign to compel her. to yield to his wishes. He placed her in a 
building erected in the midst of a labyrinth at Woodstock, access 
to which could only be obtained by a clew of thread. Henry lo- 
cated her here to protect her from the jealousy of his queen £lea% 
nor. She bore the king two sons, William Longsword, Earl of 
Salisbury, and Geoffrey, Bishop of Lincoln. During the king’s 
absence in Prance he intrusted the keeping of Woodstock and the 
care of the Fair Rosamond to one Lord Thomas, who endeavored 
to seduce her. In revenge for the rejection of his overtures, the 
faithless warden conducted Queen Eleanor to her retreat, and the 
latter is said to have mixed a cup of poison, which her minions 
compelled the unfortunate Rosamond to drink. It is also alleged 
that the queen struck the poor girl on her lip with het clenched 
hand.' Some assert that Rosamond died a natural death in a con- 
vent at Oxferd, and attribute the origin of the story of poisoning 
to the figure of a cup which was sculptured on her tomb. It is 
more probable that this effigy was placed there to commemorate 
the actual event. Rosamond was buried in the church of Godstow, 
opposite the high altar, w^here her remains lay undisturbed until 
they were ordered to be removed, with every mark of indignity, 
by Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, in the year 1191. She was regard^ 
by the people as a saint, if not a martyr, and wonderful legends 
were related concerning her. 

Jane Shore, the celebrated concubine of Edward IV., was the 
wife of Matthew Shore, a goldsmith in Lombard Street, London. 
Edward possessed a good figure and pleasing address, and was fond 
of athletic sports and exercises, which he enjoyed in company with 
the citizens, among whom he became exceedingly popular. His 
popularity extended to many of the citizens’ wives, and it was not 
considered out of the natural course of things that Mrs. Shore should 
be removed from Lombard Street to shine at court as the royal 
favorite. Historians represent her as extremely beautiful, remark- 
ably gay in temperament, and of uncommon generosity. The 
king, it is said, was no less charmed with her temper and disposi- 

* A populftT bullad which Larratei the particulan deicribei the blow •• liAfiac 
djed Fair Roiamond*i lipe 

coni red: 

Hard VM tlM baart that ga^ tha Mow, 

Soft wan Uitllpe that bled.*' 
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tion than with her person. She never made use of her influence 
over him to the prejudice of any one, and if she ever importuned 
him it was in favor of the unfortunate. 

After the death of Edward she attached heiself to Lord Hast- 
ings, and when Eichard III. cut off that nobleman as an obstacle 
to his schemes, she was «arrested as an accomplice on the ridiculous 
charge of witchcraft. This accusation, however, terminated in a 
public penance, with the loss of whatever little propeity she pos- 
sessed. Notwithstanding the severities exercised against her, it is 
certain that she was alive in the reign of Henry VIII., when Sir 
Thomas More mentions having seen her, poor and shriveled, 
without the least trace of her former beauty. Mr. Howe, in his 
tragedy of “Jane Shore,” nas adopted the popular story related in 
the old ballad, of her perishing from hunger in a ditch where 
Shoreditch now stands, but Stow assures us that that street was 
thus named previous to the time of Jane Shore. 

The example of none of the English kings had a greater influence 
in bringing the marriage tie into disrepute than that of Henry 
VllL An effort has been made by Mr. Fronde, in his new his- 
toiy of England, to redeem the character of this monarch from 
some portion of the obloquy with which it is fX)vercd, but there is 
no doubt that he was an unmitigated monster. Curious to say, 
during his youth and early manhood he betrayed no evidence of 
the brutal passions which afterward moved him. He was'the hus- 
band of Catharine for seventeen years before his domestic conduct 
incurred reproach. At that late period of his career he conceived 
a violent passion for Anne Boleyn, and, in order to get her to share 
his bed, sought to divorce his wife. From thus period he seemed 
to become the prey of a restless concupiscence, which sought grat- 
ification in new objects of indulgence, and his passion for the wom- 
en he married and l>cheaded was as short-lived as it was violent. 

There is reason to believe that his marriage with Anne Boleyn 
was more than adulterous. It is said Anne’s mother had been 
more ccjinplaisant to Henry than her duty to her husband or the 
laws of morality would have sanctioned, and we have the authority 
of Bishop Fisher for concluding that .Anne was the result of this 
illicit connection, and that, when the king expressed an intention 
of marrying her, Lady Boleyn exhorted him to abandon hia de- 
sign, as Anne was his own daughter. Henry was not to be deterred 
by an obstacle of this sort He had great difficulty in procuring a 
divorce, and in the mean while he and Anne had become so mti* 
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mate that she began to exhibit proofs of the connection which 
could not be concealed. A private marriage was resorted to, con- 
siderations of state rendering it prudent to keep the union secret 

Catharine was divorced throiigli tlu^ iiitruirientality of Cranmer, 
but Henry did not long continue to repose confidence in his new 
bride, ^on after the marriage was made public, and she had 
been formally inaugurattMl jis queen, she attended a tilting-rnatch 
at Greenwich, accompanied by the king and a large concourse of 
specstators. The king ()])served her excliange amorous signals 
with one of the combatants, who wius also one of her paramours. 
Henry had entcrtiined suspicions of her eonneetion witli tliis man, 
and this proof, as he regarded it, of her inlidelity aroused his jeal- 
ousy. Ho left the scene on tlie instiuit and returned to Westmin- 
ster, where he issued orders to have her immediately arrested. 
She was thrown into prison, and tried on tin? joint charges of 
adultery and incest. Sin*, was aaaised ol‘ lua ing committed adul- 
tery witl’ ri'» r r.(‘parate mcnibers of xhr king’s household, and of 
having had incestuous iatercoiu'se with Inr own brother, Lord 
Rocliford. She w^as tried, found guilty, and executed. 

Wliether she committed th(» entire crijainality laid to her charge 
it IS impossible to say, but. that the ineKients of tlic career ju.st de- 
scribi^d were in perlo<a unison with tlie. doings of Henry and his 
court then’: is no doubt. Of the Inflnene(» of such examples on 
the morals of tlio p(‘ople at large, there is, unfortunately, as little 
question. If court iiianu«*rs and court styles are zt'aloiisly fol- 
lowetl, the vices that spring from tlicm are not L’ss assiduously 
improved upon. 

Henry's strong sexual passions, as wt'll its Ins arbitrary disposi- 
tkm, were bequeathed to liis daughter Elizabeth, llowxver his- 
toiiuns may difter lus to tlie degn'O other drpravity, they all agree 
that her right to tin', tith^ of Virgin QinviV wms exceedingly ill 
founded. Many of her iielimiucuicies wdth persons of tlie opposite 
sex were notorious, although peihaps diflieiilt of jiroof. While 
she had not the slightest claim to beauty, siie delighted in flattery, 
and could sw’allow any amount of gross and fulsome adulation. 
Her vanity so blinded her that she never perceived that the ex- 
travagant praises lavished on her personal attractions were mere- 
ly covert satire. 

It is said that Elizabeth indulged in almost indiscriminate lewd- 
ness, and that Ijeicester, Hatton, Essex, Mountjoy, and numerous 
others shared her favor<L In one of the notes appended to Hume's 
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fourth volume, the nature of Elizabeth’s dealings with a lajqge 
number of her favorites is set forth, the author of the statement 
being the Countess of Shrewsbury. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, at a time when friendly relations existed 
between her and Elizabeth, wrote to the latter that the countess 
had reported that Elizabeth had given a promise of marriage to a 
certain courtier, but, finding the marriage inexpedient, had dis- 
pensed with the ceremony and admitted him to her bed. The 
countess also stated that she had been equally indulgent to Siinier, 
the French iigent, juid that Hatton, another of her paramours, had 
spread many n^ports indicative of her extreme sexual passion. 

The immediate successors of Elizabeth were of a different per- 
sonal temperament, and did not abandon themselves to such scan- 
dalous excesses. James I. had no mistresses, and was not of a 
character to seek pleasure in extravagant liccntioiLsneas, but his 
court was not free from the scenes which had disgraced those of 
Henry and Elizabeth. James, being desirous of uniting the Earl 
of Essex with the I^dy Frances Howard, daughter of the Earl of 
Suffolk, had the young couple betrothed, although they had not 
attained the age of pul>erty. The earl was only fourteen years of 
age, while Lady Frances was but thirteen, and it w'a.s deemed 
proper for the youth to trav<‘l until both should have airived at 
the maturity necessary for the consummation of the marriage re- 
lation. After four years spent on the Continent, the earl returned 
to England, and found his affianced bride in the full lustn^. of ex- 
traordinary bi*auty, and of flic fame which great ]:)crsinial charms 
excite. lie had also the mortification to find himself repulsed 
when he approached her as a husband, and wfis met by every 
manifestation of dislike and contcrnjit. lie complained to her par- 
ents on the subject, and they compelltjd her to accompany him to 
the country. 

Although the young countess obeyed this mandate literally, 
the feud between her and Essex was far from tenninatod: she 
recognized him as her husband in name onlj’', and scduloiLsly kept 
herself aloof from his society, nor could any of his cndcavona 
overcome her repugnance. The lady persisted in her obstinacy^ 
the husband redoubled his attentions and importunities, but, fin^ 
ing that she was invincible, he finally abandonf^ the pursuit, an4 
separated from her. 

The cause of this strange conduct on the part of the cotmteas 
was the passion which she entertained for a Scotch adventurer 
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named Bobert Carr, who had found a favorable reception from the 
king, by whom he was created Viscount Rochester. She l)elieved 
that by refusing to consummate her marriage with Essex she 
would not be considered by the world in tnc light of his wife, and 
she hoped to procure a divorce, which would enable her to many 
Rochester.^ As their mutual attachment was ardent, and their 
opportunities for being together frequent, they anticipated the 
probability of a marriage, and indulged their passions without 
waiting for the ceremony. They did not find as much trouble in 
procuring a divorce its they had anticipated. 

The king, who had a strong partiality for Rochester, fiivored 
their views, and Essex, finding that bis suit was hopeless with hia 
wife, opposed no obstacle to the nullification of his marriage. The 
grounds on which the countess sued out the divorce were of rath* 
er a curious character. The chief allegation against Essex was 
impotency. At that time a firm faith existed in the absurd no- 
tions that tl ere were people who possessed the power of witch- 
craft, enabling them, among other things, to deprive a man of his 
virility. It was asserted and maintained that Essex had been 
subjected to this influence, and was therefore incompetent to oc- 
cupy the position of a married man. The di-vorce was secured, 
and Rochester and the countess experienced no farther obstacle to 
the gratification of their desires. 

RochesUjr had previously (ionsulted Overbury on the difficulties 
of his position, and the latter strongly advised him not to marry 
the countcass. These facts coming to the ears of Lady Frances, 
she induct'd Rochester to have Ovjrbury poisoned. On the dis- 
covery of the m\irder, Rochester and lii'^ wife were brought to 
trial and convicted, but the mistaken clemency of the king inter- 
posed between them and the doom tlicy so richl}^ merited. They 
passed the remainder of their days in obscurity, but as bitter ene- 
mies, and although they resided in the sfunc house for many yean^ 
no word or message was ever exchanged between them* 

' St»tc 'rrials, i. 22d. 
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CHAPTEB XXIV. 

VBXAT BRITAIN. — HISTORY FROM THE CK)HHONWEALTH TO THE 

PRESENT DAY. 

puritans. — Resnlts of Asceticuni. — Excesses of the Restoration.— General Licen* 
tionsness.— Art. — Literature. — The Stage. — ^Nell Gwynne. — Nationality in Vice. 
^-Sahbath at Court. — James II. — ^Literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
Ceotnries.— Lord Chesterfield. — House of Hanover. — Royal Princes. — George 
111. — George IV. — Intiuenoo of French Idteratore. — Marriage Laws. — Increase 
of Population. 

On gaining the ascendant, the Puritanff endeavored to reform 
she general corruption of society by cutting to the j?9ot of the 
lisorders that afflicted it. Instead, however, of applying the 
knife judiciously, they excised the sound as well as the unhealthy 
parts. Their measures went to the extreme of killing all the af- 
fections and impulses natural to the human breast, in order to re- 
press the excesses arising from too free an abandonment to them. 
Some fanatics, for instance, gravely suggested that, in order to put 
an end to fornication and adultery, all intercourse should be pro- 
hibited between the sexes. 

In our days it is found that innocent amusements are the best 
aafeguard against criminal indulgence, but the Puritans thought 
otherwise, and looked upon joyous exhilaration of any kind as 
almost sinful. They enfojced their gloomy doctrines with a tyr- 
anny as unbending as their tenets themselves were harsh and un- 
natural. ITieatrical entoitainments, dancing, etc., were steraly 
placed under ban, and Puritanism pipsented merely a heavy and 
murky atmosphere, with scarcely a social star to enliven ita gloomy 
aspect. 

When the Restoration removed the oppressive weight of fanat- 
icism from the public spirit, it rebounded as far above a healthy 
pitch as it had l)cen formerly depressed below it. An iramediafe 
revolution took place in the manners and habits of the peoplp. 
The theatres, which had been chased by the Puritans, were it 
once reopened, and the populace abandoned themselves to pleas- 
urable excesses witli an eagerness proyKjrtionatc to the re.straiht 
which had been imposed on them. This license would, in time, 
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have been checked by reflection, had not the impulse been sup- 
plied from the quarter where a repressive influence should have 
been exercised. The Merry Monarch and his court led the race 
in this national carnival, and the examples which they set only 
served to stimulate the public appetite for debauchery. Indeed, 
the court of Charles was little better than a public brothel, and 
the wit with which its orgies were embellished only served to in- 
crease the dangers arising from its conspicuous position, and its 
power over men’s minds as the centre from which all rank and 
consideration flowed. The conduct of the courtiers was strictly 
modeled on that of their royal master, and their social accomplish- 
ments only imperfectly varnished over the gross features of a 
coarse sensuality. Women were flattered and caressed, but not 
respected, and the homage paid them was such as no decent wom- 
an in our time would consent to receive. 

The most faithful portraiture of the manners of this epoch is 
to be found w, its dramatic literature. The staple incidents of the 
pieces represented at the theatres consisted of love intrigues, se- 
ductions, and rapes. The fop of the play never elicited such hearty 
applause as when he recounted his exploits in the ruin of female 
virtue among the citizens’ wives. 

The theatre not only fostered lewd ness bj depicting it in glow- 
ing and attractive colors, but its actors spread abroad the corrup- 
tion which it was their business to delineate. Their personal char- 
acter corresponded, in too many instances, with the parts which 
they performed, and they re-enacted in private the debaucheries 
which they presented on the stage. 

The theatre itself became a centnil rendezvous for immoral 
characters, and the place where assignations were most conven- 
iently fixed. lively wenches, under the pretense of selling oranges 
to the spectators, frequented the pit, and took their places in the 
front row, with their backs to the stage. It was well understood 
that they were as ready to sell favors as fruit, and, in fact; that they 
had come from the neighboring brothels for that express purpose. 

Deep drinking was another characteristic feature of the times, 
and bacchanalian orgies were freely indulged in by all classes, 
from the king to the Ixjggar, differing little in the extremes to 
which they were pushed. Conversation, l v en in what was called 
the best society, was disfigured by the grossest obscenity and blas- 
phemy, and ton consisted in the extravagance to which this 
vicious conduct was extended. 
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Even the peasantiy endeavored to imitate the costumes and ca^ 
riage of the courtiers, and country women were to be seen in flaunt^ 
ing dresses cut so as to expose as much as possible of the person. 

Up to this period no female had ever appeared upon the English 
stage ; where women were introduced, their parts had been filled 
hy boys. Neither was it customary for a monarch to show him- 
self at a public representation of a play ; but, when they were en- 
acted for his amusement, the performance took place in some apart- 
ment of the royal palace. In Charles’s reign, women for the first 
time appeared on the stage, and performed the parts allotted to 
the heroines of the drama. 

The king and queen became regular frequenters of the theatre, 
and encouraged by their presence the dovhh mtetidre and broad 
indecencies of the pieces in vogue. We may remark, parenthet- 
ically, that unmarried actresses usually adopted the title Mistress 
before their names, the word Miss, as then applied, signifying 
that she who bore it was a concubine. In modern days it is the 
habit to reverse this practice, as the marriage state is considered 
to divest the actress of half her attractions. 

There were but two theatres in London at this period : the 
King’s Theatre, where the celebrated Nell Gwynne and Mis. Re- 
becca Marshall were the chief actresses, and the Duke’s, where 
another company performed. One day the reigning favorites at 
the King’s Theatre had a violent quarrel, and Mrs. Marshall called 
Nell Lord Buckhurst’s mistress.” Nell contented herself with 
rejoining that she was but one man’s mistress, though brought up 
in a brothel, while Mrs. Marshall bore the same relation to three 
or four, notwithstanding she was the daughter of a Presbyterian. 
Their own accounts of each other leave no doubt as to their mo- 
rality. 

The pieces represented in the London theatres in the time of 
Charles 11. were, as we have before stated, filled with indecent al- 
lusions, and their interest with the public turned on the number 
and intensity of these prurient passages. The ladies never at- 
tended the first representation of a comedy except in masks ; ^d 
when the dames of the court, with their established reputations 
for gallantry, were apprehensive of being seen at them, some idea 
may be formed of the licentious character of the pieces most in 
favor. 

But many of these plays are still in evidence to speak for them- 
selves. It will be seen that in the majority the plot is so framed 
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as to admit the greatest license in libidinous allusions. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of them is that the most immodest passages 
are put into the mouths of women, and, indeed, we know that that 
actress was the most successful who took the greatest liberties 
with the text, and most improved upon its lewdness of expression. 

As a specimen of the general character of these plays, we may 
name “ All Mistaken, or the Mad Couple,” quite a favorite with 
the public in its day. The hero is importuned by six clamorous 
unfortunates whose ruin he has effected, and dunned in addition 
by the nurses of their illegitimate ofepring for wages owing to 
them. The delectable superstructure of obscene dialogue which is 
raised on this foundation may be better imagined than described. 

The usual hour at which the theatres opened their doors was 
four in the afternoon, and after the close of the performances the 
audience generally repaired to some garden or other place of pub- 
lic amusement. Here scenes were enacted which proved a fit se- 
quel to those witnessed on the stage. 

The orange-girls had a superior known as “ Orange Moll,” who 
occupied a position somewhat analogous to that of the modem 
brothel-keeper. She attended the girls to the theatre, and super- 
intended and directed their operations there. During the entre- 
acies lewd conversations were carried on between the orange-girls 
and the gallants, which were interspersed with obscene jokes, and 
highly relished by the audience. The custom of interpellating 
the gay women who frequented the theatre was continued to a 
period comparatively recent. Every one has heard the story of 
Peg Plunket and the Duke of Rutland, in the days when the gods 
of the Dublin theatre were esteemed the most discriminating, 
though boisterous and rollicking audience of the three kingdoms. 

Charles selected several of his mistresses from the stage, for 
which he had a passionate fondness. Miss Davis literally sang 
and danced her way into his affections. Her conquest of the king 
was consummated by the manner in which she sang the popular 
ballad “ My lodging is on the cold ground.” Charles thought she 
was deserving of warmer quarters, and raised her to his own bed. 
He established her in a splendid residence, and lavished on her 
the most extravagant gifts. 

The queen at first resented the open and undisguised infidelities 
of the king, and publicly manifest^ her sense of them on one oc- 
casion by quitting the theatre when Miss Davis made her appear- 
ance on the stage; but, finding it impc^ible to reclaim him from 
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his vicious propensities, she abandoned all hopes of restricting his 
libertinism, or even of keeping him within the bounds of conven* 
tional decency. 

The Countess of Castlemaine (afterward created Duchess of 
Cleveland) was of a more jealous temperament than the queen, 
and took a more characteristic revenge on Charles for his frsdlties. 
She took another lover, and went to reside at his house, very much 
to the comfort of her royal patron, who had a kingly dMLke of 
trouble. 

After quarreling with Lord Budehurst, Nell Gwynne returned 
to the stage, but had not long resumed her profession when it was 
rumored that she had made a conquest of the king. These reports 
were apparently contradicted by her continued appearance at the 
theatre, and the progress she made in her art, which could only be 
the result of careful study. A tragedy by Dryden was advertised, 
the principal character to be performed by Nell ; but, before the 
night of its first representation arrived, it was found necessary to 
postpone the performance, owing to Nell’s not being in a condi- 
tion to appear. From this time her connection with Charles no 
longer remained a secret 

Nell, like her predecessors, w.'s not long suffered to maintain 
uncohtested her supremacy over the king’s affections. When the 
Duchesse d’Orleans, the sister of Charles, paid a visit to the En- 
glidi court in 1670, she had in her train a handsome maid, who 
was admired for her simpla and diildish style of beauty. Wheth- 
er instigated by the courtiers who accompanied her mistress, 
whose visit was a political one, or prompted by her own sagacity, 
itiie made her acquiescence in the king’s desires conditional upon 
his executing the shameful treaty which gave France such impor- 
tant advantages, and rendered Charles a mere tributaiy to the 
French king. This girl, Louise de Quetouaille, became the rival 
of Nell Gwynne, and had a child by Charles, who was created 
Duke of Bichmond. 

So scandalously public had the relations of Charles with the 
loose women who surrounded him become, and so flagrant a|id 
unblushing was the conduct of the latter, that the queen could po 
longer reside in the palace of Whitehall, and accordingly remov^ 
to Somenet House in the Stiand. This fedipg of indignation bn 
the part of her majesty soon extended to the virtuously dispoied 
part of the public. Morts were made to apply a remedy to the 
daorder which threatened to corrupt the whole framework of Bn* 
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play-houses, which had become undisguised nests of prostitution. 
The debate which ensued elicited a witticism which led to serious 
consequences to the gentleman who uttered it. On Sir J ohn Birk- 
enhead’s remarking that “ the players were the king’s servants 
and part of his pleasures,” Sir John Coventry was imprudent 
enough to inquire ** whether the king’s pleasures lay among the 
men that Jicted or the women.” For this oflFense to Charles he 
was waylaid by some of the courtiers, who slit his nose, and other- 
wise maltreated him. 

It is impassible, however, to deny that this very license of man- 
ners rendered the king popular with a certain class of his subjecia 
The only exception taken by them to his conduct was the selec- 
tion of a foreigner as one of his mistresses, and even this would 
have passed without comment but for the political consequences 
of the connection. It was generally understood among the people 
that Mademoiselle de Qucrcuaille, or Mrs. Carwell, as she was 
commonly called, %vfis an agent used for the purpose of securing 
the ascendency of B'rcnch interests. This brought upon her the 
hostility of the populace, who availed themselves of every oppor- 
tunity of manifesting their dislike to her. 

Nell Gwynne was an English woman, a Protestant, and the idol 
of the town. She was known by the title of the Protestant mis- 
tress, while Mrs. Carwell went by that of the king’s Popish con- 
cubine. Noll was one day insulted in her carriage at Oxford, and 
came very near being mobbed by the populace in mistake for 
Mrs. Carwell. With her usual wit and presence of mind, she put 
her head out of the window, and quieted the rioters by telling 
them that she was “ the Protestant w — e.” 

As the literature of the times reflected the general licentious- 
ness of manners, it was not to be expected that the arts would es- 
cape their demoralizing influence. Most of the paintings then ex- 
ecuted w('re characterized by the same freedom of expression 
which was used on the stage. There is an old print extant cf the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, reclining on a bank of violets, wearing no 
other covering than a lace robe; and in another Nell Gwynne is 
represented in the same semi-nude condition. It is said that this 
dress had belonged to the duchess, and hat! been much admired 
by the king, but that, with her usual love of mischief, Nell had 
purloined it, greatly to the amusement of her royal lover, and very 
much to the chagrin and mortification of the duchess. 
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The king had his own peculiai* way of celebrating the SabbatL 
On that day he usually collected his mistresses around him, and 
amused himself by toying with them and humoring their caprices. 
We have a picture by a contemporaneous writer of one of his Sun- 
day evenings at Whitehall, where the court resided. It was short- 
ly before his death. Charles sat in the centre of a group of these 
women, indulging in the most frivolous amusements, and appar- 
ently in high humor. At a little distance stood a page singing 
love-songs for the delectation of the king’s mistresses, while round 
a gambling-table were seated a number of his courtiers, playing for 
stakes which sometimes ran as high as ten thousand dollars of our 
money.* The orgies of the night were kept up until daylight broke 
in upon the revelers. At eight o’clock the same morning the king 
was seized with a lit of apoplexy, and died within a week. 

James II., though of a grave and stem character, was scarcely 
leas amorous in his temperament than Charles. They differed, 
however, m their tastes. Charles required beauty in his mistress- 
es; and Noll Gwynne and some of his other concubines were not 
only beautiful in person hut possessed of intellectual graces which 
gilded their gross seirsualily. James cared but little for personal 
attractions, and lavished his favors on coarse-featured and coarse- 
minded women. His wife was below him in rank, and he did not 
stoop to her for her beauty, for she was plain, if not downright 
ugly in her features. He .soon transferred his affections to a still 
plainer mistress, Arabella Churchill. His strongest attachment 
was, however, that which he entertained for Catharine Sedley, who 
possessed a powerful influence over him. She was the daughter 
of Sir Charles Sedley, and seems to have inherited from him the 
strong passions and reckless disregard of public opinion by which 
he was distinguished. Sedley’s writings were more licentious than 
those of any of his contemporaries. His literary talents were not 
of a high order, but he possessed fair conversational abilities, which 
made his society attractive. The extreme dissoluteness of his li& 
and disregard of all decency provoked censure even in that age 
of loose morals. On one occasion, after a drunken revel with shme 
of his profligate companions, he presented himself on the bal<^ny 
of a tavern near Covent Garden in a state of complete nudity, and 
commenced a harangue so full of lewdness and obscenity that the 
crowd pelted him with stones and other missiles, and compelled 
him to withdraw into the house. A daughter inheriting these 

. ' SvelfB. tthFeboMif, leSi-e. 
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prop^naities, and brought up under the influence of this example, 
could not fail to become conspicuous for similar traits of character. 
Her person possessed none of the attributes which render women 
attractive. A lank, spare figure, a hollow cheek, sallow face, and 
an eye cf glaring brightness comprised the sum total of her charms. 

Charles, whose taste was more cultivated, remarked that his con - 
fessor must have recommended Catharine to his brother as a pen- 
ance for his sins. She herself had the discrimination not to be in- 
sensible to the truth of this remark, and was even in the habit of 
boasting of her own plain looks. Her taste for finery was as great 
as if she possessed attractions worth setting off by its aid. James, 
when he formed this connection, had advanced to middle age, and 
it is difficult to account for the influence which she contrived to 
exercise over him. On his accession to the throne he promised 
the queen to abandon her, but his good resolutions soon gave way. 
Whenever the absence of his wife afforded the opportunity, Chif- 
finch might be seen conducting Catharine through the private pas- 
sage leading to his chamber. Notwithstanding all the affected 
austerity of his manners, James was, in reality, but little better 
than his volatile brother. * 

At no period in the histoiy of England, as we have just shown, 
had the licentiousness of the court been greater than it was during 
the reigns of Charles II. and James II. ; only to be exceeded, per- 
haps, by the fearful abyss of debauchery and atheism which a few 
years later was beheld in the courts of Louis XV. and the Regent 
of France. The vigor and intellect of the early part of the reign of 
Louis XIV., the magnificence of his tastes, and the? glory of his en- 
terprises, stand out in powerful contrast to the doings of the imbe- 
cile, corrupt, and utterly profligate and debased court of England, 
The influence of this most pernicious example it is somewhat dif- 
ficult to arrive at. The great body of the people, especially in 
the country, in those times of difficult communication, were prob- 
ably but little affected by the extravagance of the restored Cava- 
liers, added to which there was a powerful leaven of religious 
feeling working through the country, which did not for some time 
settle down into the apathy that called for a new manifestation of 
Puritan feeling in the establishment of Wesleyan Methodism. In 
the upper classes of society, however, the rore-rottenness of ihe 
courts of Charles and James was yet felt, throughout the reigns of 
the succeeding sovereigns, even down to the time of George IIL 
The writings of contemporary authors, especially of the comic dot 

U 
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matists, the abstract and brief chronicles of the times,” are a fidr 
type of the public morals and intelligence in all ages. At this 
epoch we have from these sources overwhelming evidence of the 
reaction which had taken place. 

After the removal of the compulsory restraint of Puritan con- 
trol, the nation seemed at once to have lost its reason : modesty and 
decency were badges of Puritan Republicanism, and therefore im- 
suited to loyal men, who showed their attachment to the monarchy 
by their abandonment of decorum and violation of every moral 
virtue. The productions of the favorite authors teem with coarse 
images, unequivocal allusions, and gross facts. Wit degenerated 
into blasphemy, liveliness into obscenity, metaphors into lasciv- 
iousness. The scenes that took place in the court, and which con- 
stituted its daily amusements, were disgusting to the last degree. 
The mere commerce of the sexes, and the libertinism of the pe- 
riod in that respect, were the smallest vices, and might almost be 
considered merely follies, but the venality and corruption were 
open and shameless. The courtiers cast aside the last rag of patri- 
otic propriety, and avaricQ, cruelty lust, and perjury filled the 
measure of wickedness. On one occasion, it is said, an infant was 
prematurely born in one of the rooms of the palace, and Charles, 
with many jocular remarks, had the body conveyed to his own 
closet for dissection by his own hand I An incident of such^brutal- 
ity, which might be frequently paralleled by others equally bad in 
degree, though difterent in fact, shows the hideous destitution of 
all decency with which the court mu.st have been cursed. The 
pages of Rochester, Etherege, Buckingham, Congreve, Vanburgh, 
and Fletcher, in the close of the seventeenth, arid Prior, Gay, 
Swift, and scores of inferior writers in the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, all exhibit this state of affairs, while the no- 
ble Muse even of a Drydcn could stoop to cam base applause by 
lending her powers to the decoration of vice, and voluntarily 
quitting her native regions to wallow in the mire. 

The vices of this period must have left an ineradicable taint be- 
hind them, when, a^r the full tide of iniquity had swept on,^d 
purer waters were succeeding, we find Lord Chesterfield, a British 
statesman of distinguished ability and high position, thus advis- 
ing his own son : “ Let the great book of the world be your prin- 
cipal study. Nociuma verscUe manu versate diuma^ which may be 
rendered thus: Turn over men by day and women by night: I 
mean only the best editions.” 
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While, as we have already observed, there was probably a 
wholesome religious element in a portion of the population, which 
operated as an antiseptic against the rottenness of the court, it is 
impossible but that the capital must have been imbued with the 
reckless iniquity, outrageous dissoluteness, and general immoral- 
ity of the higher classes. The poets, playwrights, essayists, and 
biographers of the age all bear traces of the effects of bad exam- 
ple in high places on public manners. A critic of those days says, 
“The accomplished gentleman of the English stage is a person 
that is familiar with other men’s wives and indifferent to his own, 
and the fine lady is generally a composition of sprightliness and 
falsehood.” A thorough disrespect for female virtue, or rather 
the admiration of libertinism, tainted the life’s blood of the capi- 
tal. And when, passing over the coarse wit of Prior, '3r the per- 
verted genius of Dry den, we come to the sober and moderate 
writings of essayists and satirists, we find material which gives us 
some little insight into the lower London life of the period, and 
that which has’iiiorc immediate interest for us in this inquiry. 

In the delightful and ever youthful pages of* the Spectator, there 
are some incidents of great pathos touching the stale of tliose un- 
fortunates whose condition was then, as now, one of the disgraces 
of civilization. One paper contains a singularly apposite remark. 
“ I was told,” siiys the writer (a woman of the town), ‘‘ by a Roman 
Catholic gentleman last week, who I hope is absolved for what 
then passed between us, that in eountrios where Popery prevails, 
besides the advantages of licensed stews, there are larger endow- 
ments given for the Incurabili, I think he (called them. This man- 
ner of treating poor sinners has, we think, great humanity in it *, 
and as you, Mr. Spectator, are a person who pretends to cariy your 
reflections upon all subjects whicli occur to you, I beg therefoie 
of you to lay before the world the condition of us poor vagrants, 
who are really in a way of labor instead of idleness.” 

At another time the Spectator himself meets “a slim young girl 
of about seventeen, who, with a pert air, asked me if 1 was for a 
pint of wine. I could observe as exact features as ever I had seen ; 
the whole person, in a word, of a woman exquisitel}' beautiful. 
She affected to allure me with a forced wantonnesa in her look 
and air, but I saw it checked with hunger and cold. Her eyes 
were wan and eager; her dress thin and tawdry ; her mien gen- 
teel and childish. This strange figure gave me much anguish of 
heart, and, to avoid being seen with her, I went away, but could 
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not BYoid giving her a crown. The poor thing sighed, oouxtened, 
and with a blessing, expressed with the utmost vehemence, tamed 
fimn me. This creature is what thej call neuAy come upon the 
UnimJ* 

The arts of the procuresses; their experiments on inexperienced 
country girls ; their attendance at coach-offices and public places 
to hunt for and entrap the unwary ; the regular customers th^ 
have for new wares ; the mode, first of offering them to private 
sale, and, when the first gloss is worn off, casting them on the 
public market, are all as true of 1858 as of the day for which it 
was written. In one case, the Spectator, being at a coach-office, 
overhears a lady inquiring of a young girl her parentage and 
character, and especially if she has been properly brought up, and 
has been taught her Catechism. Desirous of seeing a lady who 
had so proper an idea of her duties to servants, he peeps through 
and sees the face of a well-known bawd, thus decoying a young 
girl just arrived in London. One amusing cheat in the business 
of these go-betweens is complained of by a lady correspondent : 
for a consideration, they profess to introduce some ambitious for- 
eigner or country gentleman to the favors of ladies of high degree, 
ruling toasts, leading belles, etc. Some lady, Wilhelmina Amelia 
Sk^gs, is foisted upon the deluded customer, who must, of course, 
be ignorant of the person of his inamorata, and he walks off boast- 
ing, in great self-gratulation, of his good fortune, to the great in- 
jury of an irreproachable woman’s fame.* 

It was reserved for the reign of George III. to give a favorable 
turn to court morals and to make virtue respectable. The Georges 
I. and n. had exercised but a negative influence on their sub- 
jects. They were merely viewed as political necessities, and held 
in little or no personal esteem. Their uncouth manners, foreign 
mistresses, and decidedly heavy liaisons had no charm for either 
eye or fancy. With George IIL and his queen, virtue in courts 
became in some degree fiishionable ; the slough of libertinism in 
which Louis XV. and the Regent Orleans had plunged themselves 
seemed in France to have created some reaction. Louis XVI. in 
Paris, and George III. in London, presented the rare spectacle to 
their respective subjects of two well-conducted men, whow do- 
mestic life and character were unimpeachable. But as the seto of 

' For the {mwm wrfMit of thoM imjt who gire Urelj ptetaiM of mannta and 
worala, the reader ia referred to the pages of Fietdiag, Soiollett, and eapeeiid^ De 
Fo^ who wrote much upon low life. 
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Geoige m, especially the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York, 
attained their majority, they were surrounded by hands of flatter- 
era and parasites, who stimulated and encouraged the natural 
proncness of youth to pleasure and dissipation. The libertinism 
and excesses of the Stuarts again became bon-ton^ devoid, it is true, 
of political debasement and national dishonor; checked also by 
parental disapprobation, and by the influence of public opinion. 
This, though veiy weak, was not quite powerless; and, though 
lenient to the errors of youth, it drew an unfavorable comparistm 
between the reckless extravagance and dissolute tastes of the 
princes, and the moderate and personally estimable conduct of the 
(ring and queen.* 

The masses of the English people were distinguished for plain 
good sense, and attachment to the ca'ise of religion and morality; 
and although drinking, gambling, boxing, and racing were, in 
honor of the royal princes, fashionable amusements, and their at- 
tainment coveted and emulated by many of the rising generation, 
still the genei^ sentiment of the nation at this period was con- 
demnatory of these vices. Those inclined to charitable views of 
human nature found excuses in the temptations of youth, a flne 
person, a commanding position, and, lastly, in the influnons coun- 
sels of those who found political capital in the encouragement of 
these excesses, thereby promoting a division between the heir to 
the throne and his sovereign parent Others there were who be- 
held in George IV., whether as prince or monarch, a modem Ti- 
berius, a man of ungovernable lusts ; a ruthless libertine and a 
debased sensualist, without any redeeming qualities. As a &ct, 
apart from causes and political prejudices, Geoige IV. was un- 
doubtedly a debauchee and a man of dissolute habits but he 

‘ *^Pnre, and above all reproach in her own domestic life, the queen knew how 
to enforce at her court the virtues, or, at the very least, the semblance of the vir- 
tues which she practiced. To no other woman, pithably, had the caose of good 
morals in England ever owed so deep an obligation.” — Lord Mahon's History of 
England, 1713-1782, vol. iv., p. 221, 222. 

* It was OMcrted some years sgo, and by many believed, that after his death a 
large number of prurient French prints, which were in the Cnstom-honse of Lon- 
doib and designed for the private amusement of the king, were homed. The story 
of the prints and their deflagration may be true, but it is very questionable If they 
were for royal use. A number of low class LontV' i ■ '^p«rs always attacked George 
IV. personally, among which the Weekly Dispatch (the “ Sunday Plash” of War- 
ren’s novel of ** Ten Thousand a Tear”) took a prominent position from the coarse- 
ness of its langnsge and the acerbity of its animosity, assnmed at a time when 
parly feeling ran high, as an attractive bait to its readers. 
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was a man of liberal education, of cultivated taste, of distingoiBhed 
appearance, and elegant manners. He and the Count D’Artois, 
brother of Louis XVI,, were considered the most finished gen- 
tlemen in Europe, so far os mannerism went. These externals 
glossed over, and even lent a charm to, the vices of his youth; and 
the mysterious orgies of Cailton House were associated in the pub- 
lic mind with the brilliant wit of Sheridan, the manly grace of 
Wyndham (that heaa ideal of an English gentleman), the vast tab 
ent of Fox, and the enchanting grace of Gcorgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire, the bright particular star aniid a galaxy of minor 
luminaries. The respectability belonged to the court party ; the 
genius and fascination were ranged on the side of the Prince of 
Wales. 

It is difficult, even at this brief lapse of time, and when so many 
eye-witnesses are yet survi\ ing, to speak with any degree of con- 
fidence of the state of general public morals in England as affect- 
ed by the French Revolution, and the violent Tory and Whig 
contests of the period. The literature which preceded and ac- 
companied the French Revolution went the whole length of un- 
dermining and unsettling every established institution, both of 
politics and religion, without building up an effective substitute 
in place of the structure destroyed. The doctrines of moral obli- 
gation and the balance of general convenience, which, according 
to the Volney, Voltaire, and Rousseau school, were to supersede 
the effete and woni-out dogmas of the Gospel, were little known 
and less liked in England. At the outset of the French move- 
ments, the cause had the sympathy of the English Liberals ; but 
afterward, when the social and political excesses of the time dis- 
gusted even its moderate British supporters, and when the deep- 
rooted and apparently innate antagonism of the two nations was 
revived by the war, the hatred and contempt of the English peo- 
ple for French manners, French literature, French men, French 
every thing, knew no bounds. Thus, while the leaven of Parisian 
philosophy was fermenting in the breasts of all Continental Eu- 
rope, it is our opinion that its influence in England was purely of 
a reactionary character ; and as under the last Stuarts patriotism 
and libertinism went hand in band, so, in the end of the eighti^nth 
and the commencement of the nineteenth centuries, an English- 
man's love of his own country and his hatred of France were asso- 
ciated with a detestation of the hereedes of French philosopheis and 
patriarchs. 
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Of the effect produced on the morals of the people by the loose 
manner in which, previous to 1763, the marriage ceremony was 
performed, we have the evidence brought forward in the debates 
on Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Bill. Anterior to that time, a boy 
of fourteen and a girl of twelve years of age might marry against 
the will of their parents or guardians, without any possibility of 
dissolving such marriage. The law, indeed, required the publica- 
tipn of banns, but custom and the dispensing power had render^ 
ed them nugatory. A dispensation could be purchased for a 
couple of crowns, and the marriage could take place in a closet or 
a tavern, before two friends who acted as witnesses. But dispen- 
sations were not always necessary. There were privileged places, 
such as May Fair and the Fleet, where the marriage ceremony 
could be performed at a moment’s notice, and without any incon- 
venient questions being asked. 

Gretna Green, on the borders of Scotland, was long a famous 
place for runaway matches. It has been questioned how far the 
Scotch law Of marriage was conducive to morality; but, judging 
from its effects upon the people themselves, it can scarcely be con- 
sidered an ally of vice. This law, which has only been repealed with 
in a few years, treated marriage as a civil contract, valid if contract- 
ed before witnesses, and required no ceremony or preparatory no- 
tice. That unions so formed were binding, admits of no possible 
dispute : the question has been tried in the British courts of law 
on every conceivable ground, and their legality has been always 
affirmed, but in the ease of marriages at May Fair or the Fleet 
the same certainty did not exist. Gretna Green is the first village 
after passing the dividing line between England and Scotland, and 
owes its fame to its locality. It has doubtless been the .neene of 
many heartless adventures, for which the actual law of the land 
must bo held accountable. 

The marriage act which came into operation in 1764, had for its 
object the prevention of clandestine marriages in England, but did 
not interfere with the law of Scotland. It sought to effect this 
reform by making it necessary to the validity of a marriage with- 
out license, that it should take place after the proclamation of 
banns on three Sundays in the parish church, before a person in 
orders, between singh^ persons consenting, of sound mind, and of 
the age of twenty-one years, or of the age of fourteen in males 
and twelve in females, with the consent of parents and guardians, 
or without their consent in cases of widowhood. The new mar* 
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riage act of 1887 allows marriage, after notice to the saperintena* 
ent registrars in every district, either in the public register offices 
in the presence of the superintendent registrar and the registrar 
of marriages, or in duly registered places of worship. 

We have no statement as to the niunber of marriages previous 
to the year 1763. All we know is, that from 1651 to 1751 the 
population only increased sixteen per cent, the increase being 
only one million and fourteen thousand in one hundred years. 
Since the act of 1753 came into operation, the registers of mar- 
riages have been preserved in England, and show an increase of 
marriages from 50,972 in the year 1756, to 63,310 in 1764. “ The 
rage of marrying is very prevalent,” writes Lord Chesterdeld in 
the latter year; and again in 1767, “In short, the matrimonial 
phrensy seems to rage at present, and is epidemical.” After many 
fluctuations, the marriages rose to seventy, eighty, ninety, and one 
himdred thousand annually, and in 1851 to one hundred and fifly- 
four thousand two hundred and six. Fourteen millions were add- 
ed to the population, an increase of 187 per cent, or at the rate 
of one per cent annually.* 


CHAPTER XXV. 

GREAT BRITAIN. — PROSTITUTION AT THE PRESENT TIME. 

iBflnence of the Wealthy Clas^e*, — Devices of Procnregscs. — Scene at a Railway 
Station. — Organization for ci: Trapping Women. — Seduction of Children. — Con- 
tinental Traffic. — Brothel-kee|MTs. — “Fancy Men” and “ Spooney*. ” — Number 
of Brothels in London. — Causes of Prostitution. — Scxnal Desire. — fieduction. — 
Over-crowded Dwellings. — Parental Example. — Poverty and Destitution. — Pub- 
lic Amusements. — Ill-assorted Marriages. — Love of Dress. — Juvenile IVostitu- 
tion.— Factories. — Obscene Publications. — Census of 18.^1. — Education and 
Crime. — Number of Prostitutes. — Female Population of London. — Working 
Classes. — Domestic Servants. — Needlewomen. — Ages of Prostitutes. — Average 
Life. — Condition of Women in London.— -Charitable Institutions. — Mrs. Fry’s 
benevolent Labors. 

The corruption of court morals alone, and without ciicum- 
stances of national weight and moment, has seldom, we take it, 
affected the bulk of tbe population. It is nevertheless undcmable 
that a lax morality, and, d fortiori, a System of absolute profligacy 
among tbe wealthy classes of society, wUl contribute in a s^ifl- 
cant degree toward tbe increase of prostitution in metropditaQ 
' Censns of Qroat Britain^ 1851. 
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dtiefl. It is in the service of her wealthy customers and patrons 
that the professional procuress is chiefly employed, and, stimulated 
by high gains, she plies her vile calliug, and exerts all her hellish 
ingenuity to discover new sources of amusement and gratification 
for them. 

In Fletcher’s “ Humorous Lieutenant,” written in 1690, a court 
bawd is introduced reading her minute-book, and calling over the 
register of the females at her command. “Chloe, well — Ohloe 
should fetch three hundred and fifty crowns ; fifteen ; good figure ; 
daughter of a country gentleman ; her virtue will bring me that 
sum, and then a riding-horse for her father out of it ; well. The 
merchant’s wife, she don’t want money. I must find a spark of 
quality for her.” The representation of such character is out of 
vogue in these days on the English stage ; but, while the proprie- 
ties are observed, the omission is but a veiling of tlie subject 
The reality exists, though unseen. 

In the London Times of July, 1855, an incident is thus related 
by a correspondent : “ I was standing on a railway platform at 

, with a friend waiting for a train, when two ladies came into 

the station. I was acquainted with one of them, the younger, 
well. She told me she was going to London, having been fortu- 
nate enough to get a liberal engagement as governess in the family 
of the lady under whose charge she then was, and who had even 
taken the trouble to come into the country to see her and her 
friends, to ascertain that she was likely in ull respects to suit The 
train coming in sight, the fares were piiid, the elder lady paying 
both. I saw them into the carriage, and the door being closed, I 
bowed to them and rejoined my friend, who happened to be a 
London man about town. ‘ Well, I will say,’ said he, with a 
laugh, ‘ you country gentlemen are pretty independent of public 
opinion. You are not ashamed of your little transactions being 
known 1’ ‘ What do you mean ?’ I asked. * Why, I mean your 

talking to that girl and her duenna on an open platform.’ ‘ Why, 

that is Miss ^ an intimate friend of ours.’ ‘ Well, then, I can 

tell you,’ said the Londoner to me, coolly, * her friend is Madam 

, one of the most noted procuresses in London, and she has 

got hold of a new victim, if she is a victim, and no mistake.* I 
saw there was not a minute to lose ; I rus^tcd to the guard of the 
train, and got him to wait a moment. I then hurried to the car- 
riage-door where the ladies were. ‘ Miss , you must get out; 

that person is an unfit companion for you. Madam ^ we 
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know who you are.’ That was one victim rescued, but how many 
are lost?” 

In another case, the practices of a scoundrel named Phinn were 
made the subject of a public warning by the Lord Mayor of Lon< 
don iiom his judicial chair. This fellow’s plan was to advertise 
from abroad for ladies to go to Cologne, or other places on the 
Bhine, to become governesses in his family, which was traveling, 
and whose governess had unexpectedly left them, or been taken 
ill, or was otherwise got rid of. The candidates were to pay their 
own passage to the place of rendezvous, when the appointments 
of the situation were to commence. In some cases in which the 
practices of this rascal had £uled of their full effect, he had suc- 
ceeded m defrauding poor women of their funds, and they had 
found the utmost difficulty in making their way home again. 

While it is impossible to have any precognizance of the persons 
and circumstances among which these wretches find their prey, 
some cases are pecidiarly within the scope of their operations. 
Young females who have lost their natural protectors, and are 
brought into contact with the world under their own guidance, 
are easily imposed upon by the pretended friendship of these per- 
sons, and being under a pretense of employment inveigled into 
their houses, are there kept until their fall is accomplished by per- 
suasion or force. It is said that women even attend regularly at 
churches and Sunday-scljools for the purpose of decoying female 
children. .They first accost them, and interest them, without mak- 
ing any direct advances. The next time they proceed a little far- 
ther, and soon invite them to accompany them a little distance, 
when they lead them to a brothel. They have been known to take 
the children away in the presence of the teacher, who, seeing them 
act as acquaintances, bad no suspicion of the real nature of their 
associations.’ 

The London Society for the Protection of Young Females have 
recorded instances of children of eleven years of age beii^ en 
trapped by procuresses into houses of prostitution. Thosu who 
are thus decoyed are not permitted to escape, nor to go in^ the 
streets for two or three months. By that time they are supposed 
to be incapable of retracing their steps, or to have become recon- 
dled to their mode of life, and are permitted to go or ronain. 
Occasionally they are turned adrift to seek new lodgings^ their 
places being supplied by fresh arrivals. Some of these cl^dren 

> Dr. Ryan. 
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find their way home again, but the majority of them are of coorae 
irretrievably lost» and continue in the course into which they have 
been thus indoctrinated. 

The procuresses have agents in different parts of London, whose 
business it is to discover young persons, servant-girls and others, 
who are dissatisfied with their earnings and condition in life, and 
who may be considered suitable subjects. The number of serv- 
ants out of place, in London alone, is enormous — many thousands 
in number; and as “service is no inheritance,’’ such a body con- 
stitutes a very favorable field of operations. The intermediate 
agents in these cases are small shop-keepers, laundresses, char- 
women, and such others as from their avocations have the oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with young women in service. 
Common lodging-house-keepers too, residing in the suburbs of 
London, contribute their quota of assistance. Young women com- 
ing fresh from the country, and sleeping in such places for a night, 
receive rcc/^ff^mendations to procuresses and brothel-keepers as 
servants. Intelligence-offices for hiring servants, which in London 
are called “Servants’ Bazars,” and are not under any license, are 
visited by these people in search of new faces. 

In some cases procuresses are found to act on behalf of partic- 
ular individuals only. In one case, such a woman kept a small 
shop, to which she invited servant-girls in the neighborhood after 
a little acquaintance. By her assistance, aided by liberal enter- 
tainment with wines and spirits, her employers (two men of prop- 
erty) were enabled to corrupt eight servant-girls in a short space 
of time. 

A constant trade in prostitution is carried on between London 
and Hamburg, London and Paris, and London and the country. 
Three or four years ago a trial took place at the Central Criminal 
Court (London) of a man and woman who were engaged in the 
importation of females for purposes of prostitution. The prison- 
ers were convicted. The details of the trial show that a regular 
organization existed. In some cases, Parisian prostitutes were 
hired in Paris for the London market by the or^nary agents in 
such contracts ; in other cases, the parties in both capitals decoyed 
young women into their service on pretense of reputable engage- 
ments, and shipped them over to their consignees. Of course, 
every care is taken in these matters to keep the transaction confi- 
dential ; for, although the English laws are practically most de- 
fective, still, in cases exciting any degree of notoriety, and in which 
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the offisDse can be satisfactorily established by legal proofs prose- 
cutions do take place. 

We con not close this branch of our subject better than by once 
again quoting from the Spectator, and giving a genuine letter, 
which, although written a century and a half ago, is just such a 
one as might, for a similar purpose, be penned at the present 
day. It as accurately describes the mode in which “ articles of 
trade” in the procuress line are disposed of now as then. 

Mt Lord, — I having a great esteem for jour honor, and a better opin- 
ion of you than of any of the quality, makes me acquaint you of an affair 
that I hope will oblige you to know. 1 have a niece that came to town 
about a fortnight ago. Her parents being lately dead, she came to me, ex- 
pecting to have found me in so good a condition as to set her up in a milli- 
ner’s shop. Her &ther gave fourscore pounds with her for five years. Her 
time is out, and she is not sixteen : as pretty a gentlewoman as ever you 
saw ; a little woman, which I know your lordship likes ; well-shaped, and as 
&ir a complexion for red and white as ever I saw. I doubt not but your 
lordship will be of the same opinion. She derigns to go down about a month 
hence except I can provide for her, which I can not at present. Her father 
was one with whom all he had died with him, so there is four children left 
destitute ; so, if your lordship thinks fit to make an appointment, where I 
shall wait on you with my niece, by a line or two, I stay for your answer, 
for I have no place fitted up, since I left my house, fit to entertain your 
honor. I told her she should go with me to see a gentleman, a very good 
firiend of mine ; so I desire you to take no notioe of my letter by reason she 
is ignorant of the ways of the town. My lord, I desire, if you meet us, to 
come akme, for,' upon my word and honor, you are the first that I ever men- 
tioned her to.” 

Next to procuresses in this gradation of iniquity are the brothel* 
keepers, who, although often procuresses, are not necessarily so. 
Shakqpeare, who included all human existence in the sphere of 
Ub obi^rvation, says of them, 

^^Abawd! a wicked bawd! 

The evil that thou causest to be done, 

That is thy means to live : do thou hut think 
What ’tis to cram a maw or clothe a back 
From such a filthy vice; say to thyself. 

From their abominable and beastly touches 
I drink, 1 eat, array myself, and live. 

Ganst thou believe thy living is a lift 1 
So stinkingly depending.” 
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Many of these persons have been prostitutes themselves, and 
when past service in the one branch of busincBS have naturally 
fallen into the other. Others, without having been such, adopt 
the trade from inclination or circumstances. The condition of 
these people and the interior of their houses arc as various as the 
people themselves. At the west end of London there is a consid- 
erable degree of style ; in the lower parts of the town they are 
sordid and filthy habitations, fit only for deeds of darkness. They 
are confined to private streets, alleys, and lanes out of the great 
thoroughfares. The law is usually put in operation in England 
agjunst the brothel-keepers as the representatives of the whole 
class. As they get the chief profits of the trade, so they run all 
the legal risks. The indictments against them, however, are com- 
paratively few. There is no public prosecutor in England, as with 
us. The police administration of the metropolis, perhaps the best 
organized, the most efficient and cheapest department of the pub- 
lic service, do^ not include the prevention of brothels within its 
duties, which are confined to the preservation of life and property. 
The prosecution of brothel-keepers and abolition of tlicir estab- 
lishments are usually undertaken by the parish authorities when 
the places are so conducted as to become a nuisance to the neigh- 
borhood; and police officers merely interfere to prevent the as- 
semblage of prostitutes in the public streets, or the solicitation of 
passengers by them. Virtually this provision is little betU^r than 
a dead letter, and the women evade it by walking when an officer 
is in siglit, and thus deprive him of the only proof which would 
enable him to make an arrest.^ 

Some of the girls who pay exorbitant board also stipulate to 
give their mistresses one half of their cash receipts, which are fre- 
quently very large in the cosc of attractive women, amounting 
sometimes to one or two hundred dollars a week. The mistress 
is treasurer, and the prostitutes rarely succeed in receiving back 
what ostensibly belongs to them. The vi^ry prosecution before 
mentioned originated in a French girl’s being cheated by the 
brothel-keeper. The clothing is furnished by the mistress, and 
for this she charges prices which absorb the entire earnings of the 

’ The incflecnial proTisiona of the law have rccemlv engaged the attention of 
the inhabiunts of London, and a meeting was held in January of the present year 
(1858) to consider the evil, and decide what steps should be taken in the premises. 
We shall notice in another part of this work 8^)mc of the suggestions made on that 
occasion. 
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girls. She even contrives to famish them with -such a nomber 
of showy and useless garments that she keeps them always in her 
debt, and so has a lien on each to prevent her leaving as long as 
she is a profitable member of the establishment Some girls who 
have been seduced have, when entering on a life of prostitution, 
extensive and valuable wardrobes. The mistress runs them into 
debts of her own contracting, mid if they become dissatisfied with 
their treatment and desire to leave, they are held for the debt 
By the common law of England, all debts incurred for an immoral 
purpose are void, but this law is of little value to those who are 
ignorant of its existence ; besides which, the brothel-keepers have 
possession of the booty, and thus effectually drive the debtor to 
an adjustment of the matters in dispute. 

Such of the brothel-keepers as have no lawfiil husbands form 
intimacies with some man whom they support. In slang dialect, 
there is a class of men called “ spooneys,” who support the wom- 
en, or famish them with funds when necessary. They set them 
up in business, become responsible for their debts, and assist them 
in all their difficulties. The “fancy men” are those who do noth- 
ing for them, but live at their expense. The lower class of broth- 
el-keepers have no “spooneys,” but they invariably have “fimey 
men,” who act as bullies, and settle by physical force any disputes 
that may arise between the inmates and their visitors. These 
men spend the day in taverns, and the night in the particular 
brothels to which they are attached, and are frequently felons of 
the deepest dye. 

Some of the brothel-keepers arc married women, and even moth- 
ers of funilies. The husbands are lazy, worthless wretches, ad- 
dicted to gambling and drinking, and brutally indifferent to the 
sources from which their luxuries are supplied. In some cases 
the wealthier individuals have been known to send their children 
to good schools away from home, and to have kept them in igno- 
rance of their own wretched vocation. Thus sin entails its own 
punishment. 

The number of brothels in London has been variously esti- 
mated. The whole number of houses at the last census was three 
hundred thousand and upward. Among them it was calculdted, 
and probably correctly, that there were five thousand brothel^ in- 
cluding houses of assignation. The rmits of these establishments 
vary as much as the houses and situations (from fifteen hundred 
down to one hundred dollars a year). In good neighborhoods we 
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should be slow to believe that landlords had any previous knowl- 
edge of the purposes to which their houses are to be applied. In- 
dependent of moral objection, such a house deteriorates tlie char- 
acter of the property. Indeed, the clauses in leases oi* the great 
London properties are very strict, and include all objectionable 
trades as causes of forfeiture. 

The owners of the houses arc of all classes. The Almonry of 
Westminster, once the abode of Caxton, which within th(?se six or 
eight years has been pulled down, wbs one of the vilest aggrega- 
tions of vice and crime in existence. This was the property of 
the dean and chapter of Westminster Abbey. The common law 
of England, as already mentioned in the matter of dress, prohibits 
the recovery of the rents of houses let for immoral purposes. 
Many of the brothel-keepers themselves hire houses, furnish them, 
and sublet them. It has been made a matter of reproach that 
landlords should, even indirectly, derive income from such sources. 
But poveity and vice arc closely allied; where poverty exists, 
vice will come. It is impossible for a landlord to exclude any 
class of tenants in a particular neighborhood suited to them, and 
those who know aught about the improvement and ventilation of 
large cities, and the breaking up of bad neighborhoods, are well 
aware that they are accompanied with a fearful amount of extra 
misery to the very poor. 

In a subsequent portion of this work we have endeavored to 
analyze the causes of prostitution as it exists in the city of New 
York. It may be reasonably supposed that the same reasons 
would be applicable to the kindred people of Great Britain. We 
give the following, mainly deduced from English writers, as indi- 
cating the sentiments of the best-informed in that kingdom as to 
the sources of so deep-rooted an evil, which must be sought in a 
variety of circumstances, national as well as personctl. 

A professional man, Mr. Tait, to whose pages we have turned 
for information as to prostitution in Great Britain, classifies the 
causes as natural and accidental. The natural he subdivides 
into licentiousness of disposition, irritability of temper, pride and 
love of dress, diriionesty and love of property, and indolence. 
The accidental include seduction, ill-assort^ marriages, low wa- 
ges, want of employment, intemperance, poverty, defective educa- 
tion, bad example of parents, obscene publications, and a number 
of minor causes. Withoiit assenting to the classification, we will 
accept the enumeration. 
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The operation of sexual desire on the female sex is a mooted 
question among English writers on prostitution. Whether it is la- 
tent, and never powerful enough to provoke evil courses until it is 
itself stimulated and roused into energy by external circumstances, 
or whether it be an active principle impelling the id-regulated fe- 
male mind to sacrifice self-respect and reputation in the gratidcation 
of dominant impulses, has been frequently discussed. Many con- 
sider that its iuduence on the inducement of prostitution is no less 
unsatisfactory of solution tlian the physiological problem, alleg- 
ing that those who have followed the l^nt of their natural appe- 
tites would undoubtedly prefer to ascribe their lapse to other cir- 
cumstana^s. This subject is treated more fully elsewhere, and it 
is needless to repeat here the views there expressed. 

That sexual desire, once amjised, does exercise a potent influ- 
ence on the female organization, can not be questioned. Self- 
abuse, which is a perverted indulgence of the natural instinct, 
is well known to English physicians as being practiced among 
young women to a great extent, though in a far less degree than 
among young men. Its frightful influences upon the latter have 
been the subject of the liveliest anxiety to those who have made 
the care of youth their profession, and this source of trouble is 
shared to some degree by female teachers. Such subjects seem 
by common consent to be banished from rational investigation by 
the majority of people, as if shutting one’s eyes to the fact would 
prove its non-existence. This false delicacy is more injurious 
than is commonly supposed; for the unchecked indulgence in 
such habits is not only destructive of health, but in the highest 
d^ree inimical to the moral feeling, and directly subversive of 
all self-respect, leaving but one step to complete the final descent. 

Seduction. — ^The effect of undue familiarity, and too unre- 
strained an intercourse between the , sexes, can not be exaggerated 
as paving the way for the last lapse, from virtue. It is precisely 
these familiarities which, in ill-regulated minds, excite the first 
impulses of desire ; and even where such a result does not imme- 
diately flow from too free an intercourse, it breaks down that mod- 
esty and reserve which so much enhance the beauty of woman, 
and constitute her best safeguard. The inclined plane by which 
the female who permits the first freedom glides unchecked to final 
ruin, though gr^ual, is very difficult to retrace. The unrestrict- 
ed intercourse permitted, or rather encouraged between the sexes 
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at places of public amusement much facilitates the opportunities 
of seduction. Prostitutes frequently, and we believe with truth, 
allege seduction as the first step toward their abandoned course 
of life, and the allegation itself should induce a sympathy for the 
misfortune of their present existence. Although in some cases 
the story can not be implicitly believed, at the same time there 
is no doubt that a heartless seduction is but too firequent a circum- 
stance in such cases, and contributes its sad quota of heavy ac- 
count to prostitution. 

It is a general opinion that cases of (so called) seduction in En- 
gland occur between employers and female servants, and that of 
these are vast numbers. By seduction in such circumstances is 
meant the inducement to do wrong by piomises or other sua- 
sives, in opposition to the commonly received idea, which makes 
the fall the result of strong personal attachment. In a work like 
this we must notice the largest definitions, and can not consist- 
ently limit <?i?Tselves to the inducement customarily 'brought for- 
ward in law proceedings, namely, “ a promise of marriage.” In 
this sense, illegitimate children may be said to be the consequence 
of seduction. Certainly not all of them, however, because many 
persons, voluntarily and with their eyes open, entt^r upon cohab- 
itation arrangements; but doubtless many are. Once seduced, 
of course the female becomes herself the seducer of the inexperi- 
enced. 

The policy of English law, of late years, has been to compel the 
woman to protect herself— in the main, a wise policy. But the 
balance of human j ustict^ is very imcvenly maintained. The male, 
the real delinquent, incurs no legal punishment, and but little so- 
cial reprobation. Actions for seduction are very unpopular, and 
those brought bear but an infinitesimal proportion tt) the occur- 
rence of the crime. The onus of proof in basUxrdy affiliations of 
course rests upon the woman. Of late years the alterations in 
the law have thrown great difficulties in her way by what is 
called the necessity of corroborative evidence, namely, some kind 
of admission, direct or indirect, or some overt act which will ftir- 
nish oral or documentary testimony other than the woman’s un- 
supported statement. This may be strictly expedient, but it ren- 
ders the man almost irresponsible if he only play his part with 
knavish prudence. Lastly, popular feeling is against eWges of 
rape : acquittal is very fr^uent, and the usual rebuttal is to im* 

X 
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peach the character of the prosecutrix. The opinion of one of 
England’s greatest judges has passed into a proverb : “ No charge 
so easy to make, none so difficult to disprove.” Queen Eliza* 
beth’s mode of proving her disbelief of rape is also expressive of 
public opinion. 

From the combination of these circumstances, it would seem 
that seduction must, almost as a matter of course, lead to prostitu- 
tion, inasmuch as, in ordinary English parlance, the mother of a 
bastard and a prostitute are almost synonymous. 

OvERCBOWDEl) DWELLINGS. — ^The natural impulses of animal 
instinct in both sexes seem to be. implicated in the effect of crowd- 
ed sleeping apartments, as mot with in the habitations of the poor 
both in town and country. In the latter we have the show, and 
sometimes the reality, of family life and virtuous poverty. In the 
towns we find abodes of poverty sometimes honest, sometimes in 
closest propinquity or intimacy with vice, and there too we have 
the dwelling-places of the lowest depravity and vagabondism. 

Those who have not given their attention to the condition of 
the poor, and the relation which their lives hold to the ordinaiy 
habits of decency and morality, have much difficulty in compre- 
hending, or even believing, statoimuits which embody the plainest 
every-day truths. It is hard to realize things as they arc, if the 
mind has been full of ideal pieturo.s of things ns they .should be. 
The Dive.s of society ha.s boon often reproached with his ignorance 
of Lazarus. The sin liei^, exactly in that ignorana*. i\s Carlyle 
finely .sjiys, “The duty of Christian so<;iety is to find its work, and 
to do it.’’ Negative virtue is of no practical use to the communi- 
ty. But yet the ignorance is natural enough, and no easier of re- 
moval than other ignorance. It hits been generally attributed to 
the wealthy and upper ela.-'ses of society, but it exists just the 
same, diffci ing only a little in degree, in the middle class and mod- 
erately rich members of the English s«icial system. 

The misery and inconvenience which the poor suffer from the 
straitness of their domestic arrangements are beyond belief. 
Grown-up girls .and boys sleep in the same bed ; brothers and sis- 
ters, to say nothing of le.ss intimate relations, are in the clbsest 
contiguity ; and even strangers, who are admitted into the little 
home to help in eking out the rent, arc placed on the same family 
footing, lliis momentous question to the moral well-being ctf the 
poor has excited very lively interest in England, and has oalled 
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into active operation several philanthropic associations^ which 
have in view the employment of capital in improving and cheap- 
ening the dwellings of the working classes.^ 

In London this system of close lodging was carried to a fearful 
pitch. In some places from five to thirteen persons slept in a 
single bed, while in the country the evil was nearly as bad, al- 
though, from the slight restraint imposed by family ties, the actual 
evil is positively less ; though the moral contamination is of nearly 
the same extent, and paves the way for other relations out of doors. 
The facts which justify those conclusions are to bo found in a va- 
riety of shapes — parliamentary reports, statistical tables, appeals 
fix)m clergymen, addresses from philanthropic associations, etc., etc.* 

The Honorable and Reverend S. 0. Osborne, a clergyman well 
known for his philanthropic exertions in behalf of the poor, says 
of country life in England : 

From infancy to puberty the laborer’s children sleep in the same room 
with his wife and himself ; and whatever attempts at decency may be made> 
and I have seen many ingenious and most praiseworthy attempts, still them 
is the fact of the old and the young, married and unmarried, of both sexes^ 
all herded together in one and the same sleeping apartment. * ♦ ♦ ♦ I do 

* General secondary questions do not come within the scope of this work, but 
the labors of these dwelling improvement associations arc intimatclj connected with 
the subject we have now under investigation. In London, model lodging-houses 
for single men, single 'women, and married couples with their children, have been 
tried and found eminently successful, both as a moderate interest-paying investment, 
and as a very admirable arrangement for promoting the comfort and health of the 
working classes. The details given some two years ago, through the daily papers, 
on the lodgings of the poor and the very poor of New York, were frightful enough 
to excite the active .sympathy of the benevolent capitalists of this great city. The 
very best philanthropy is that which teaches and enables the poor man to beneht 
his own condition. This principle is practically in operation all over the United 
States ; but in great cities, the freedom of action, and the directly beneficial results 
of frugality and industry, are not so immediate as in country places. The attempt 
by the poor to improve their own dwellings in these large cities is almost hopeless, 
because it does not depend upon individual exertions, bat on combination both of 
money and knowledge. The *'how, when, and where" have to be found out and 
carried through : very small difficulties these, and easily oyercome, if those who have 
the requisite means to carry out snch a reform, and thus lend their aid to the solu- 
tion of an important social problem, have an inclination commensurate with their 
resources. 

* See, in particular, as regards London, Statistical Society's Reports, vol. xiU. ; 
Reports of Metropolitan Association for improving Habitations of the Poor; 

of Health Papers. And for the country districts, Health of Towns Reports f 
Report on the Employment of Women and C^dren in Agricnltcurei 
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flot oIkhm to put on paper the disgusting soenes that I haT« known to ooeur 
Gram the pnmiscuous crowding of the sexes t(^ther. Seemg, homver, to 
what the mind of the yonng femide u expoied from her very ekUdhood, 1 
have long eeaaei to wonder at the otherwiee aeemit^ prmoeioue lietniionantn 
of conversafion which may be heard in every field when many of the young 
an at work together/* 

Mr. A. AtLstiii, Assistant Poor-Law Commissioner, 8ay.s: 

“ The sleeping of boys and girls, young men and young women, in hedi 
almost touching one another, must have the effect of breaking down the 
great borriem between the sexes. The accommodation for sleeping is such 
as neoessarily to create early and illicit fiuniliarity between the sexes.** 

Without entering into disgusting details, the pain of perusing 
which could add nothing to the value of ihe statements, the con- 
clusion is indisputable that much of prostitution, if not of prostitu- 
tihn for hire, certainly of prostitution from corrupt and profligate 
motives, is engendered by the vicious habits induced by habitual 
proximity of the sexes in early life. The prostitutes themselves 
frequently assign these habits as the commencement of their career 
of vice, and some even admit the breach of the closest natural ties 
during early youth, by reason of the too great facilities thus of- 
fered.* The great importance of this want of decency and propri- 
ety in family life can not be overrated. The contagious nature of 
vice is proverbial ; and it is almost impossible to imagine the power 
attained by ill-conditioned children, and the fatal readiness with 
which their sinful words and practices are propagated. 

The cheap lodging-houses are a pendant to the close-packed 
dwellings of the poor, although they do not produce the same 
early pernicious results as indecency and immorality in family life. 
The latter prepare the way to the scenes of the common lodging- 
house, in which the lowest depth of vice is speedily reached. Here 
prostitution is habitual — a regular institution of the place. The 
smallest imaginable quantities of food can be purchased ; adults, 
youths, and children of both sexes are received, and herd promis- 
cuously together; the prices of beds are of the lowest (from three 
to six cents); no questions are asked, and the place is free to all, 
A new-comer is soon initiated, or rather forced into all the myste- 
ries of iniquity. Obscenity and blasphemy are the staple conver- 
sation of the inmates; eveiy indecency is openly performed; the 

' II«7h«w*i Letien to tlM(Loiidoa)lloniiDg Chnoielo; Maybew’t Loadoikl* 
bor sad the Losdon Poor. 
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girls recite aloud their experiences of life; ten or a dozen sleep in 
one bed, many in a state of nudity. Indeed, the details of these 
places arc horrible beyond description. Unmitigated vice and 
lustful orgies reign, unchecked by precept or example, and the 
point of rivalry is as to who shall excel in filth and abomination. 

Example is the next immediate cause in what may l)e consid- 
ered the natural series. There arc a few prostitutes who have 
children. That these latter should follow the same course is quite 
in the common course of events, althuugli considerable anxiety is 
occasionall y evinced by such women to have their children brought 
up to better courses. Such redemption is all but impossible. In 
ordinary life, however, the mind of yoxith is often perveited by 
direct evil example in tl^e elders; and, as we have already re- 
marked, the corruption of the human affections in their fountain- 
head — family life — where they ought to be sweetest and purest, is 
more fatally demoralizing, and more certain to insure eventual ruin 
than almost any other. Fathers and mothers arc both wanting 
often enough in their duty, although it is a matter of universal 
faith that the influence and example of the father are of less im- 
portance tlian that of the mother. A bad man may have virtuous 
children, a bad woman liardly ever. There are cases where the 
mother and daughter si(H*p in the same bed, each with a male 
partner. In the city of Edinburgh tlicre are two mothers, prosti- 
tutes, each with four daughters, prostituU^s; five prostitute moth- 
ers each with thn'o prostitute daughters, ten such with two daugh- 
ters each, and twenty-four such with one daughter each, all follow- 
ing the pnictices of the mothers. ‘ 

Such influences brought to bear on the young are irresistible. 
This may perhap.s ac.count for the number of sisters who carry on 
prostitution. The effect of mere sisterly example w’ould be suf- 
ficient to account for the circumstance, but the parental becomes 
almost a compulsion, inasmuch iis the parent (in sucli circum- 
stances, the mother) wdll not only connive at, but be the main 
cause of her child’s ruin for her own direct profit and advantage. 
This, indeed, seems more accordant with our ideas of the natural 
temlencies of prostitutes and procuresses, than that such persons 
should be excessively anxious for their children’s purity and mor- 
al welfare. 

Poverty is an integral part of nearly all the couditiODd of li& 
' TAit*s Prostitution in Edinburgh. 
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which we have to consider as incentives to prostitution. In scmt 
instances, Trwre, perhaps, than may be generally credited, poverty is a 
direct and proximate caxtse of this vice. In other Words, “ women 
previously and oOierwise virtuous do prostitute their bodies for bread^^ 
In most of the cases enumerated except that purely natural, but 
rare one, innate sexual desire, poverty is a remote cause. From 
the number of the human race who are under its gripiiig, chilling 
pressui e, poverty may be set down as a fruitful sourc,e of pros*. 
titution. 

The connection of political circumstances with the phases of 
public morals is more intimate than the consideration of the su- 
perficial differences of the two matters would at first sight imply. 
But an attentive comparison of the state of public prosperity with 
the state of public crime will show that crime is sornowliat de- 
pendent on food; the man with a well-filled stomach is no foe to 
order. Prostitution, as a means of supplying the cravings of 
hunger, is part of the same connection. It is true that in En- 
gland there are poor-laws and work-liouscs, from and in which ev- 
ery destitute person, without reference to character, Inus a right to 
food and shelmr. In the first place, however, the work-houses are 
objects of unmitigateti aversion to the pcMirer classes. Various 
rules, in themselves hard, but rendered necessary by <'onsi(li?ralion 
for the ratc-]jaycrs as wj:!! as for the beneficiaries, such separa- 
tion of husband and wife while receiving relief, separation of 
child and parent, etc., make the work-house system odious to the 
worthy and honest poor ; while the stiict rules, and the restraint 
and discipline enforced within tlic walls, make it still more odious 
to those who place thrir happiness in license and irregularity; 
added to this, in y^opuious and poor districts, tlie claims upon the 
work-house in sea-'-ons of distress are too numeroiis for iUs capa- 
bilities. It i.s riTi jiwlul truth notwithstanding the ( normous 
revenues, nearly fUly iniiliuns of dollars per annum, collected for 
pCKif relief, and the imimuisc establishments instituted throughout 
the country for the support and shelter of the distressed, ^»me- 
times the number of applicants is-so great that their demands can 
not be met. Possibly, if these? unfortunates could be distributed 
throughout the kingdom, so that the poverty of one spot coiild be 
balanced by the comparative prosperity of another, the ftarful 
starvation in the midst of plenty, which is occasionally witnessed, 
need not occur. But in the mean while, and until the time when 
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all the schemes and devices of modern improvement and advance* 
ment shall be finally perfected, and universal happiness attained, 
there is a mass of inconceivable wrctchcdneas to be dealt with. 
In “ Household Words” for November, 1855, Mr, Dickens gives a 
harrowing picture of London distress, of which he was himself an 
eye-witness. 

It was a dark, rainy evening, and close against the wall of 
Whitechapel Work house lay five bundles of rags, Mr. Dickens 
and his friend looked at them, and atUunpted to rouse them in 
vain. They knocked at the door, were admitted, saw the master 
of the work-house, and asked him if he kn(3W there were five hu- 
man beings — females — lying on the ground outside, cold and 
hungry. lie did — at first he W'as aiiuoyod — such applications were 
fr^vpient — how could he meet them? — the liouse was full — the cas- 
ual ward was full — what could h(3 do rncue? When he found 
that Mr. Dickens’s aim wjts inquiry, not fault-finding, he was soften- 
ed. The case was certainly shocking: how was it to be met? 
Mr. Dicker.': liuid had heard outside that these wretched beings 
had been there two nights alreiidy. It was very possible. He 
could not deny or affirm it. There vrero often more in the same 
plight — sometimes twenty or thirty. He (the master) was obliged 
give, p^^3fcrence to women with children. The place was full. 
Unable to do inon?, Mr. Ihckens left. On getting oub^ide, he 
rouse<l one of these poi^r wrctch(\s. She looked up, but said noth- 
ing. lie Disked he,x" if she was hungry ; she nieroly looked an af- 
tirmative. Would I'Hq know where to get something to eat? 
she again assented in ilie ^ariie. -way. ‘‘Then take this, and for 
God's sake and get something.” She took it, made no ugn of 
tlianL-. ---*' gathered herself irp and slunk away — wilted into dark- 
ness, silent and liiH'.riiess uf all things/’ 

To what will noc sin:!] i-iisery as this I'oinpel suffering human 
nature? In times uf eoinnioreial de[>ivssi()ii the police of London 
note an increase of street prostitution. It is said in the citias of 
England that the pcmianeni prostitution of each place hits a nu- 
merical relation to the mi^ans of i>ccupatioii. In Edinburgh there 
are but few chanc.es of employing female labor. Glasgow, Dun- 
dee, and Paisley are the scats of manufactures, and employ fejnale 
labor extensively. According to Tail, iho prostitution of Edin- 
burgh far exceeds its proportion of prostitution to population aa 
compared with the manufacturing towns.* 

* Those conclusions are not always reliable. Other causes may operate. If we 
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It jseems unnecessary to multiply instances of poverty and in- 
digence, inasmuch as the fact is most miserably indisputable: 
shirt-making at three cents, pantaloon-making at five or six cents — 
unceasing labor of fourteen hours a day bringing in only sixty or 
eighty cents a week, and com{>etition even to obtain this. As the 
London Time^ onctj said, “The needle is the normal employment 
of every English woman ; what, then, must be the condition of 
those tens of thousands who have nothing but that to depend 
upon Of late years, too, a still farther competition has been in- 
troduced in that ingenious invention of our country, the sewing 
machine. 

In order to show* the relation between unpaid and excessive la- 
bor and prostitution, we will instance a fi^w cases. 

One young woman said she made moleskin pantaloons (a very 
strong, stiff fabric) at the rate of fifteen cents per pair. She could 
manage twelve pairs per wreck w^hen there wxus full employ- 
ment ; sometimes she could not get work. She worked from six 
in the morning until ten at night. With full work she could make 
two dollars a week, out of which she had to expend thirty-eight 
cents for thread and candle. On an average, in consequence of 
short work, she could not make more than seventy-five cents a 
week. Her father was dead, and she had to support her mother, 
who was sixty years of age.- This girl endured her mod(5 of ex- 
istence for three years, till at length she agreed to live with a 
young man. When she made this statement slie was within three 
months of her confinement. She felt the disgrace of her condition, 
to relieve hCr from which she said she prayed for death, and 
would not have gone wrong if she could have helped it.^ 

Such a case as this scarcely comes within the term proautution, 
but she stated that many girls at the shop advised prostitution as 
a resource, and that others should do as they did, as by that means 
they had procured plenty to eat and clothes to wear. She gave 
it as her opinion that none of the thousands of girls who work at 
the same business earn a livelihood by their needle, but that all 
must and do prostitute themselves io eke evi a subsistence. 

Another woman, a case more directly in point, also said jshe 
could not earn more than seventy-five cents. She was a wi(|t>W| 

iMoUect rightly, Edinbargh fe a garrison town. In factory towns, moreovet, wa 
ihoald always expect to find a rery large amount of immorality, which would Mno- 
what dbplace open and arowed prostitution for hire. 

* Mayhew’s Letters to the London Mcming CkronkU 
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and had three children when her husband died. Herself and her 
children had to live on these seventy -five cents. She might have 
gone into the work-house, and been there better supported than by 
her labor. Had she done so, the laws of the work-house are inex- 
orable, she would* have been separated from her children. Al- 
though one child died, she was now so reduced that she could 
not procure food. She took to the streets for a living, and she 
declared that hundreds of married and single women were doing 
the same thing for the same reasons. 

A widow who had buried all her children could not support 
herself. Prom sheer inability to do so she took to prostitu- 
tion. 

A remarkably fine-looking young woman, whose characier for 
sobriety, honesty, and industry was vouched by a number of wit- 
nesses as unimpeachable, had been compelled to work at fine shirts, 
by which she not earn more, on an average, than thirty-five 
cents a week. She had a child, and, being unwilling to go to the 
work-house, she was driven by indigence to the streets. Struck 
with remorse and shame, and for the sake of her child determined 
to abandon prostitution, she fasted whole days, sleeping in win- 
ter-time in sheds. Once her child’s legs froze to her side, and ne- 
cessity again compelled her to take to her former course. Her 
father had been an Independent preacher. 

These circumstances, and innumerable others, will establish in- 
contestably the intimate relation which poverty bears to prostitu- 
tion. A consideration of such circumstances as the foregoing, and 
the every-day observation of hosts of others of a similar character 
which will come within the cognizance of any one whe searches, 
into human motives, must incline all but the most outrageously 
virtuous to judge more tenderly of the failings and errors of their 
fellow-creatures. 

All young females engaged in sewing are liable to the same dis- 
tress, and the same resource against it is, of course, ipen to aU 
The hard labor and long hours are the least part of the evil, al 
though in that light even there would bo groxmd for commisera- 
tion.' The real grievance is that the most patient and industri- 

' When Mrs. Sydney Herbert institatod her Distressed Needlewoman’s SocieQr, 
a great deal was thonght to hare been accomplished in one particular branch of 
female labor — ^the millineiy and dress-making bnsiness — ^wben the leading employ- 
ers had been induced to promise that the working-day should be restrict^ tr 
^ehe hours. — NndU»omaiCM Socittjf BmorU 184S. 
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ous can not, by any hours of labor, earn a sufGiciency to support 
themselves. It is true that the work-house is the legal refuge of 
the poor ; but the tender mercies of the work-house have passed 
into a proverb. The policy of the poor-laws as administered is to 
deter the needy from applying for relief except in very extreme 
cases. Hence many rules are made, and much formality is inter- 
posed, which render the legal provisions so irksome and unbear- 
able that many fly to the nearest means of satisfying their wants 
rather than demand their legal rights. 

Domestic Servants are, in respect of their removal from ab- 
solute want while in service, more happily situated than those who 
are thus dependent upon the needle. But they are open to influ- 
ences of another kind — we mean seduction by masters and male 
members of the household. Where this evil begins is an exceed- 
ingly difficult question to determine. When corrupted, they be- 
come themselves, by the very opportunities they possess, ready 
and dangerous instruments of corruption, and contribute to dis- 
seminate the poisons of immorality and of bodily disease. We 
have already incidentally mentioned that this class is at times 
open to a great deal of poverty and distress, namely, when out of 
service, and at such times they are peculiarly the mark for the 
lures of persons who make seduction their business and profitable 
occupation. 

The domestic servants And the sewing- women are the principal 
adult laborers of Great Britain, except the factory girls. In 1861 
there were. 

Female domestic servants, 905,165 I Seamstresses .... 12,940 

Dress-makers • . . 210,000 | Stay-makers .... 12,069 

and of these one third were under twenty years of age. 

Places of Public Amusement in England are few when com- 
pared with those of the Continent, and their influence must be pro- 
portionately less. On the Continent dancing saloons are a prom- 
inent feature ; in England this character of entertainment m al- 
most unknown. In London there are a few places of this .sort, 
such, for example, as Cremome Gardens. Mr. Tait lays fome 
stress on the evil effects of dancing-houses in Edinbuigh. We 
should be inclined to think the cases of misconduct traceable to 
these places actually few in number, though not unworthy df no- 
tice. The single females who firequent dancing-rooms, theatres, 
and other similar places in England, without friends or famdy ee* 
oort, have very little virtue to risk. The countiy &iiB are for 
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more injurious ; they are indiscriminately attended by all ages 
and sex^ and their effects upon the female agricultural popula- 
tion are often very pernicious. Greenwich Fair, a three days’ 
scene of rollicking and junketing, was held at Easter and Whit- 
suntide, in the outskirts of London, but is now abolished. It had 
its uses a century or two ago, but recently had been attended by 
all the idlers of London, of both sexes, and was justly dreaded by 
the friends of youth. It is proverbial that more young women 
were debauched at Greenwich B'air (allowing for its duration) than 
at any other place in England. 

Ill-assorted Marriages are decidedly a cause of prostitution. 
Certainly breach of the marriage vow is one thing, prostitution for 
hire another. In estimating the number of prostitutes in Edin- 
burgh at eight hundred, Mr. Tait adds two hundred to them under 
the head of married women, which he considers accrue from ill- 
assorted marriages. That the marriage was ill-assorted is plainly 
shown by Hs ^’■ipsiilt, and that want of congeniality and temperar 
ment is the cause of prostitution to the extent thus named we 
have no ground to question. He speaks of such women sell- 
ing their favors generally to one lover only, occasionally to any 
one who will pay ; although the latter forms what is commonly 
known as prostitution, no other construction can be put upon the 
former. 

Love of Dress is another incident which many writers, and Mr. 
Tait among them, have introduced into the direct causes of prosti- 
tution. We should consider it doubtful if any woman ever posi- 
tively sold her virtue for a new gown or a knot of ribbons. Of 
course, after the Bubicon is crossed, all subsequent steps are 
easy, and may be taken from any motive. The love of admi- 
ration, which, under regulation, is sometimes a commendable in- 
stinct, when uncontrolled, becomes a snare. The love of dress 
is a modification of this sentiment, and may help to work out 
the effect when other causes have overthrown the balance of the 
mind. 

Juvenile Prostitution. — Wg have now arrived, in the con- 
sideration of the causes of prostitution in England, at decidedly the 
most painful of all the phenomena connected with this condition 
of human life, namely, the immense extent of juvenile depravity. 
We have already sketched the evils of insufficient house accom- 
modation and its noxious effects upon the morals of the rising 
generation. In this connection, also, bad example is particularly 
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prominent; perhaps, indeed, with respect to the yoong, evil com* 
munications are the greatest dangers. 

The work-house was formerly one great hot bed of vice, and the 
greatest license and irregularity prevailed in every department. 
That children bom or brought up in such a place should grow up 
debased was perfectly in the expected course of things. Now, 
however, under the new Poor-Laws Commission, the scene is 
stripped of its more revolting acces.sorics. The sexes do not min- 
gle, children do not associate with adults: some modicum of edu- 
cation is given. The sweetest and holiest of all ties, that of family, 
is yet wanting, and self-respect is totally deficient. In the absence 
of these protective influences, the wonder is, not that so many 
children should turn out ill, but that so many girls should turn 
out well. Formerly, also, there was a system of compulsory pau- 
per apprentice.ship, and the interests of the parish apprentice out 
of doors were very little looked after. This, again, has been alter- 
ed, both in town and country, and the improvement is marked. 

Even with all this, it is recorded in the London Times (June, 
1848) that a correspondent, visiting one of the metropolitan work- 
houses, was struck by the happy and healthy appearance of the 
female children, and inquired of the master of the work-house 
what became of all of them. He was informed that they were 
sent out, at the age of fourteen, as servants or in other capacities, 
and that nine tmOis of them, after coming backward and forward 
from their places to the work-house, eventually got corrupted and 
took to the Streets. 

Factories are made accountable by many writers for much ju- 
venile immorality and prostitution. Factories in England are, as 
most of our readers arc aware, institutions materially differing in 
some respects from those of our own cotmtry. In no feature is there 
so wide a dissimilarity as in the character of the work-people. 
The &ctory children of England are the offspring of the poorest 
of the community, whose only heritage is pauperism, with wages 
at no time too good, and often at starvation point. The miserable 
earnings of the factory operatives are still farther reduced by con- 
stant strikes and contests with their employers, in which it is a 
foregone conclusion that the workmen must yield. Macaulay tells 
us that, two centuries ago, the employment of children in factori^ 
and the dependence of the parent’s bread upon the children’s earn- 
ings, was a notorious foot, much condemned by philanthropists. 
The introduction of machinery and the value of child-labor grad* 
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ualljr aggravated all the horrors of the factory system, the enormity 
of which called down the indignation of the non-manufacturing 
community, and compelled the protective interference of Parlia- 
ment. The Ten Hours’ Bill, the Factory Childrens’ Education 
regulations, appointment by government of factory commissioners 
and inspectors, have all contributed to ameliorate the bard lot of 
the factory child. The employment of very young cliildren in 
ftietories is still to be regretted, or rather its necessity, for probably 
it is better they should be employed in a not very laborious occu* 
pation than left to roam the streets. 

The direct influence of factory work on juvenile prostitution is 
insisted on by many writers ; by others, some reservations have 
been introduced, such as, The young associate only during hours 
of recreation. In business hours they are generally tmployed in 
different parts of the building. They have a certain amount of 
education. Their parents are generally, or very often, employed 
in the same ustablishment. Assume that these children were not 
in the factory, where would they be, and what could they do ? 
Are evil influences rife only in the factory ? The overcrowding 
at home ; the frequent drunkenness and debauchery of their par- 
ents and associates ; the endless indigence ; the frequent visits to 
the work-houses, are all circumstances which have been considered 
and argued in the case. But of the fact of juvenile prostitution 
and depravity in factory populations none can doubt; of its being 
exclusively or chiefly attributable to factoiy life, others are not 
certain. 

That children who labor in factories, and thereby contribute to 
the family earnings and their own support, could do better in the 
present condition of English society, is doubtful. Mill-owners are 
required to devote a portion of their time to education. Sunday- 
schools are established ; personal attention is paid by leading milh 
owners to the improvement of the poor ; many build good cot- 
tages (for which, by the way, they receive a good interest in the 
way of rent) ; many inspect the schools; some build school-houses 
and pay the teachers. The good example of benevolent mill- 
owners in a measure compels others, whose moral perceptions are 
less keen, to follow them. 

We would not be supposed to argue that English cotton fac- 
tories are types of the Millennium, any more than are »similar in- 
stitutions on this side of the Atlantic. In fact, we have a very 
decided opinion on the matter, but common hones^ requires that 
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the o{^on of all who have investigated the subject should be &ir> 
Ijr recorded. In submitting the various arguments adduced in 
&VOT of factory labor and its bearing on immorality, we present 
merely subjects for consideration. 

Disease in Children. — A fact of importance to public health 
is the disease acquired by children. In the first address issued by 
the London Society for the Protection of young Females, it is 
stated that in three of the London hospitals during the preceding 
eight years there had been no less than two thousand seven hund- 
red cases of venereal disease in children between eleven and six- 
teen years of age. 

Dr. Ryan, on the same subject, speaking from his professional 
experience as medical officer of several charities, mentions the 
^ock he felt on seeing numerous cases of venereal disease in 
children. 

Mr. Miller, of Glasgow, testifies to the same fact 

The very imperfect data which exist on this important branch 
of our subject will not enable one to form any sound opinion on 
the spread of disease from these juvenile sources. It is, however, 
reasonable to conclude, from the few facts, and fiom the very fa- 
cilities afforded at their age for intercommunication between chil- 
dren, that the spread of disease from direct contamination, and the 
deterioration of health and constitution from unknown excesses, 
must be very great. 

Obscene PcBUCATioNS.'MDf these there are vast numbers, and 
the extent of- juvenile contamination from this source must be 
very great T^e Society for the Suppression of Vice, in London, 
reports having seized, at different periods, thousands of obscene 
books, copper-plates, and prints, all of which they caused to be 
destroyed. Within a period of three years they procured the de- 
struction of 

SasphonouB and impora books . 2t9 , Obsoene aooff ((msbeets). 1,495 

Obwme pablioations .... 1,162 j Obscene prints .... 10,493 

and even this was but an item in the calculation. 

The police of London take but little interest in this mattiur. 
The above-mentioned society is the principal agent in the repits- 
sion of this in&mous species of depravity. There are certain 
places in London in which the trade still lives and flourishes, not- 
withstanding the attacks made upon it. Holywell Street, in the 
Strand, and the vidnity of Leicester Square, are places of dis- 
graoeM noUviety in this respect The secret that wherewei 
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there is a public demand, no repressive laws will ever prevent 
trade. The attempt at repression but makes it more profitable. 

To the corruption of the youthful mind and the preparatives 
for prostitution these publications must contribute. It is matter 
of question what number of prostitutes have become such directly 
fi’om this cause. The results of visitorial inspection do not show 
among London prostitutes, any more than elsewhcfe, a taste for 
books and prints of an obscene tendency. Their taste in litera- 
ture is that which would prevail among persons of low intellect- 
ual calibre. Startling tales, romances with a plentiful spice of 
horrors, thrilling love-stories, highly wrought and exaggerated 
narratives, are their taste. In the practice of prostitution, the use 
of indecent or prurient prints is chiefly for the adornment of visit- 
ors’ rooms in brothels. 

Education. — In the relations between education and crime are 
found no dif^/inctive marks whereby prostitution may be separated 
from any other development of vice or immorality. It is to be 
presumed that the same general laws which apply to the unregu- 
lated manifestation of the passions apply to those with which pros- 
titution is chiefly implicated. 

In the present generation it is generally assumed that crime is 
the offspring of ignorance, therefore Education ! is the cry. Edu- 
cation has become a party watchword in England. The neces- 
sity of education, tlie quality and the quantity, with all the minor 
propositions that branch off from the luaiii question, are, and have 
been for years, the subject of the hottest j’^olemics. But recent re- 
sults, evolved from statistical inquiries, would seem to call up the 
previous question as to the value of education at all. The pres- 
ent work is not the place in which to discuss the fact, or to point 
out a remedy, or indicate the d^eficiencies of a system which can 
suffer such a question to arise. We give the facts. From the 
Parliamentary reports of 1846—1848, it appears that the number 
of educated criminals in England was at that time more than 
twice, and in Scotland more than three and a half that of the un- 
educated: 



England. 

Scotland. 1 

Ycuv. 

EdncAi«d. 

Uneducated. 

F^Tinated. 

rnedneated. 

1846 

16,063 

7698 

3155 

90ii 

1847 

10,807 

9050 

.3562 

1048 

1848 

20,176 

9671 

3985 

911 


In calculating a percentage on certain criminal returns dunng 
ihe undermentioned years, the results were : 
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’WTTl'^r 1841. T8«r IMaTT'lMir 'W45. 184^. | 

UneducSed““. 'M oa; a;i ;W| X}-21\ 3i’*35 »I 00! 20-77i 30*61 80-66 

Imperfectlr educated.. 63*48: r>rr57i 615*67 68-32 67-60 60*28 68*34 59-61 
Well educated. 10*07 S-20 7*40 6*77 802| 8-12 8-38| 7-71 

Superior education....! 0*32( 0*37 0*46 0*22 0*47 0-42 0*37 0*34 

Unascertained | 2*60j 2*46 2*27 2*34 2-01 2 41 2-80| 1-73 

lTd(f jid(F lioo* 


Tliis table, which on its face conclusively establishes an increase 
in criminals imperfectly educated, and a decrease both in those 
who could read and write well, and those who could not read or 
write at all, may be, and has been made, the subject of much 
pseudo-philosophical remark, as proving the injury of education. 
In the fii-st place, it only shows the effects of partial education, if 
it shows any thing. But the misfortune of statistical results is 
that they are relied on too implicitly, with a narrow-minded sub- 
servience to figures and facts, whereas they require to be accom- 
panied with explanatory circumstances, which may eitlier enhance 
their value up to the point of mathematical demonstration, or may 
so pare them away as to render them perfectly worthless. In the 
consideration of the above figures, all that would seem to appear is 
that there was an increase >f education keeping pace with the in- 
crease of population, and that in the statistics of crime the increase 
of imperfectly educated people would be as perceptible as else- 
where. Mere reading and writing, unaccompanied by moral ele- 
vation, will not reform mankind. Alone, they will not prevent a 
hungry man fmm satb^fying his hunger. The words of Caesar 
apply to crimiiifils equally a.s to conspirators: 

Let me have men about me that are fat, 

Sleck-hcaded men, and such as sleep o’nights : 

Yon Cassius has a lean and liungry look.” 

Pursuing this rjuc*,stion, and turning to the population tables 
of 1851, the period of the last census, we find that Middlesex was 
the most generally educated county, taking the signature of the 
marriage regi.ster as the test of education. Eighty-two per cent 
signed the marriage register, yet in the ILst of criminality Middle- 
sex stood third of all the counties of England. Gloucester, whict 
was first in crime, was far from being the most ignorant. Thene 
sixty-five per cent signed the register. The general average of 
the whole population by the same list is forty per cent Here 
again is a qudifying circumstance. London is included in Mid- 
dlesex, with its vast seething mass of human misery and corrup- 
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tion to swell the record of crime, while its general population 
is, of course, about the most intelligent of the British empire, 
so that in the same sprit is found at once the greatest intelli- 
gence and the greatest ntisery. We are not aware of such 
qualifying circumstances in Gloucestershire. 

Dr. llyan, writing on this point, refere to the Metropolitan 
Police Keport for 1837, by which it appears that of prostitutes 
arrested in that year there 


Could not read or write 1773 

“ read and write imperfectly 1237 

“ “ “ “ well 8S 

Had received a good education 4 

Toul "noa 


This is a tolerably fair criterion ; for although, as before said, 
the police only interfere with peace-breakers, and all these came 
under the technical term of “drunk and disorderly,'’ still we 
believe the state of prostitution in London to be such that an 
average pro[)oriiun of all classes of courtesans pass through the 
hands of the police during the year. 

Mr. Tait, speaking of Edinburgh, conlimis the view put forward 
as to educational intiucnccs. A large proportion of the Edin- 
burgh prostitutes (eighty-seven per cent.) read and write. The 
Scottish peasantry are perhaps the best-educated in Europe, and 
those girls who come to Edinburgh from thecountry are no excep- 
tion to the rule. The uneducated , Mr. Tait thinks, are city girls. 

^s to the religious denomination of prostitutes, for that a pi'os- 
titute may have a religion wo may say, in the kindly spirit of 
Corp<iral Trim, but doubtingly, “A negro has a soul, your 
honor.” In Edinburgh they include all sects except Independ- 
ents, Baptists, and Quakers. There may be those who smile at 
the idea of a prostitute having any belief. Of liondon we havo 
no data on this point. 

Illeoitimate Births seem, by common consent of most writ 
ers, to be classed with details of prostitution. In France, it is 
said by those who profess intimate local knowledge, there is al- 
most a prejudice against marriage, although it can be performed 
as a legal ceremony. We think Baylo St. John states thisfact. 
In the poorer districts of Loudon, the east end, for example, it is 
notorious that numbers live in a state of concubinage. Again : 'n 

the country, and away from the dense population of towns, a 

v 
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woman of immoral habits may often be found who has had two 
or three illegitimate children by different men with whom she 
has cohabited. Such a woman would most probably have been 
a prostitute in a town ; as it is, she is no better ; still, she is not 
a prostitute for hire. But to proceed to details. 

The number of illegitimate births in every thousand births in 
the various counties is as follows: 


Cumberland . . 

108 1 Suffolk .... 

, 81 York. .... 

. 71 

Norfolk . . . 

105 [ Derby 

81 Stafford .... 

69 

Hcireford . , . 

100 I Rerks 

. 70 Sussex .... 

. 68 

Salop .... 

90 Leicester . . . 

79 Cambridge . . 

66 

Nottingham . . 

01 North Wales . 

. 78 Lincoln . . . 

. 64 

Cheshire . . . 

89 South Wales . . 

72 Middlesex . . . 

4G 

Westmoreland . 

87 




Cnmberlaml is a pastoral and mountainous county, with a thin- 
ly-settled population. Norfolk is an agricultural and giuzing 
county, broken up into large farms. Neither county has many 
large towns. Stafford is a manufacturing county, with a long list 
of thickly-populated small towns, in which as groat imligence and 
misery ciin be foiiiul as in any pjirt of England. Middlesex con- 
tains London. Here, then, we see that illegitimacy and prosti- 
tution are not the same thing. Where there are no prostitutes 
there arc bastards, but the women in the coiintty are mostly em- 
ployed ; they are obliged to ivork in the fields, or in some ilomcs- 
tic manufacture such fis button-making, stocking-making, cUi. 

An apparent paradox may be here nienLioiu^d, although not in- 
timately affectingthescinvostigations. The pro[)ondcri\nce of bas- 
tartLs is accompanied by a pref/onderanceof early marriages. This 
has been acoounte<l for by the theory that both arc dependent 
on sexual instincts precociously or excessively sthanulatod, which 
seek marriage w’hoa practicable, or illicit intercourse wln.-rc 

Illegitimacy is somewhat regulated by the dis[)rojv>rtion;Lte 
number of the sexes. In an excess of females there are f'wv bas- 
tards ; in an excess of males there are many. Upon this fuct, un- 
attended by qualifyingcircumstances, might be based an argument 

* It would be interesting to know whether thi» illicit iniercourse is by way of 
cohabitation or merely temporary. Instances are not rare of people cohabiting 
who allege themseires too poor to pay the marriage fees. In order to obviate 
this, it is customary for ministers in poor and populous parishes in Plnglatid. 
where the circumstances of individual parishioners are not known to them, to 
invite all partis who are living in concubinage to come and be married free 
of expense. Many avail themselves of this offer. 
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as to the innate sexual instinct in females. It might have been 
expected the relations would be somewhat different, namely, 
an increase of prostitution with an excess of men, but an in« 
crease of bastards with an excess of women. 

The number of rapes in England seems to be governed by 
the excess of men over women. Where the number of illegiti- 
mate children exceeds the average, rape is less frequent. 

The cases of abuse of children between the ages of ten and 
twelve are three in every ten million of the whole population 
There is some difficulty in this matter, arising from a legal 
technicality on the subject of age. In any case, neither of the 
last items of criminality is of any value, inasmuch as they 
include only those cases judicially investigated. Many are 
guilty, yet acquitted ; and many more are never charged with 
the offense. Shame prevents parties prosecuting ; or, in the case 
of children, the fact does not transpire, or else it is compromised. 

Keeping ? brothel is, as we have said, an offense at common 
law. Wo have a computation of the number of offenses of this 
kind based upon every ten million of the population. In Middle- 
sex it was two hundred and ninety-six, in Lancashire one hundred 
and eighty-three. Both counties include the most populous towns 
in PuHgland. Lancashire contains Manchester and Liver]x>ol. 
This fact also is of little value, owing to the peculiar administra- 
tion of the law on the subject. Remote or indirect injuries to the 
pul>lic safety are not noticed in England. The police may bo 
well aware of crime meditated and planned, and of the liaimt.s ol 
crime, but the theory of public justice is cure, not prevention. 

Concealment of birth is an offense which, as it cmai.rites from 
undue sexual intercourse, is generally associated with prostitu- 
lion. In Hereford aiul other counties, the nrojK>rtion of illc^ 
gitimato births is eighly-^ight out of ovt'ry thousand bc^rn, and 
there were i\venty-two concealments to every thousiind bastards. 

Infourcpuntiestheillegitiniate births were fifty-eight in a thou** 
sand, and the concealments thirteen in a thousand illegitimates. 

In fifteen counties there were fifty-three illegitimates in every 
thousand births, and twenty-seven concealments to every thou- 
sand illegitimates. 

With the largest proportion of illegitimates there are the 
fewest concealments; namely, with seventy-nine illegitimates 
out of a thousand births, there ware only twelve concealments 
to a thousand illefiritimates. 
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It is absolutely impossible to ascertain the number of prostitutes 
in London with any degree of certainty, and even a satisfaotojiy 
approximation is exceedingly difficult ; nevertheless, it is most 
important to attain as neaiiy as possible to the actual facts, be- 
cause without this knowledge no adequate idea can be formed of 
the vast seed-bed of disease and corruption in constant action in 
a greatcapitalcity shedding forth and disseminating its pernicious 
growth on every side, through channels unknown and unsuspected. 

Mr. Colquhoun, a magistrate of the British metropolis toward 
the close of the last century (1796), made an arbitrary enumer- 
ation, fixing the number of prostitutes in London at fifty thou- 
sand. Drs. Eyan, Campbell, Mr. Talbot, and others, carry 
their estimate in 1840 to eighty thousand 1 

Mr. Mayne (now Sir Eichard Maync), chief commissioner of 
the Metropolitan Police in 1840, made an estimate of the num. 
ber of regular London prostitutes, which he considers were 
then eight thousand and upward. The seemingly irreconcilable 
discrepancy of these numbers is, no doubt, to be found in the 
hK)8e terminology of the one party and the technicality of the 
other. The term “ prostitute” would seem to bo be-st applied 
to those unhappy females who make prostitution their sole call- 
ing, and may therefore be styletl “regular” prostitutes, while 
the larger estimate includes all shades, both “ regular ” and “ oc- 
casional ” or “ irregular,” by which is understood those females 
with whom prostitution is auxiliary to some reputable calling. 

We can not. find that any reliable returns have been made on 
this branch of public life by the London police, although they 
must possess peculiar and exclusive powers of preparing them. 
As long back as 1837 the following rough calculation was maile : 



On this return Mr. Mayne very probably based his estimate 
of 1840.' 

' While this work was passing through the press, wo met with a recent pi^. 
lication by Wm. Acton, Esq., M.R.C.8. of London, entitled *' Prostitution 
considered in its Moral, Social, and Sanitary Aspects,” which gives later infor- 
mation on this point. The Metropolitan Police estimated the number of 
prostitutes in London in 1841, and again in 1857, with the following results ■ 
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Hr Talbot, the aeoretary of the Society for the Protection of 
Young Femalea, made tne snoject one of special inquiry, both 
personally and with the aid of the local police of the different 
cities ; and although his details are very meagre, he professes 
to have satisfied himself of the general accuracy of the follow* 
ing figures, showing the regular prostitutes in various cities. 


Edinburgh 800 Leeds 700 

Glasgow 1800 Mancliester .... 700 

Liverpool 2900 


All parties are, however, agreed in representing that it is imprac- 
ticable to form anything like a correct estimate of “ the number 
of female servants, milliners, and women in the upper and middle 
classes of society who might properly be classed with prostitutes, 
or of the women who frequent theatres, barracks, ships, etc.” 

In 1861, the police of Dublin published in their statistical 
returns the number of prostitutes in that city, which is the only 
public or official paper on the point having any appearance of 
system or accuracy. It is as follows: 


1848 BrotheiB 38S Prostitutes 1348 

1849 “ 330 “ 1844 

1860 “ 272 “ 1816 

1851 “ 297 » 1170 


This table shows a steady decrease in the number of these 
women. We are uninformed as to any local cause for this, nor 
do we know whether it has been balanced by an increase of 
“ sly ” or occasional prostitution. 

From the preceding figures a calculation has been made of the 
regular prostitutes relatively totliepopulationintiieBeveraltowns. 
It ap|)ear8 to have been based on the number of inhabitants at 
the date of the various estimates. That of Dublin is according 
to the census of 1851, the remainder according to that of 1841. 




Well-<lressed prostitutes in brothels 2071 921 

Well-dre8se<l prostitutes walking the streets. 1994 2616 

Prostitutes infesting low neighborhoods 5344 5063 

Total 9409 8600 


Mr. Acton says, ** The return gives, after all, bui a faint idea of the grand 
total of prostitution. * * * * Were there any possibility of reckoning all 
those in London who would come within the definition of prostitutes, I am 
inclined to think that the estimates of the boldest who have preceded nm 
wouid be thrown into the shade. 16-18. 
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PaoTosnos or PaomrarsB to Popplatioh. 



Number of 
Proetitatee. 

Proportion to Population. \ 

To Males. 

To Females. 

TO total 
Population. 

Liverpool 

Manonester . . . 
Leeds 

2900 

700 

700 

BOO 

1800 

1170 

360 

Ito 43 

1 to 154 
Ito 70 
Ito 106 
Ito 87 
Ito 101 

1 tolls 

1 to 45 

1 to 169 
Ito 75 
Ito 180 
Ito 97 
Ito 110 

1 to 134 

Ito 88 
Ito 825 
l«to 145 
Ito 236 
Ito 184 

1 to 220 

1 to 247 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow 

Dubun 

Cork « 


The mean of the above may be taken as a fair representation of 
the general state of the kingdom. The qualifying circumstances 
to which we have already made allusion as peculiar to each city 
or district are, of course, neutralized by the aggregate. 

For example, Liverpool is a great sea-port town, and a large 
number of regular prostitutes would be inevitable there. In Man* 
Chester, a large manufacturing city, with an immense pauper and 
factory operative population, the trade of prostitution would meet 
with less profitable custom ; we find the proportion much smaller. 
Glasgow is both manufacturing and commercial ; there, again, the 
proportion is larger. Dublin has but little commerce, but is a 
capital city, has a court and a large garrison. The combination 
of all these circumstances is found in London, and a fair^imate 
would be obtained by adding all^ the preceding proportions to* 
gether, which would give a mean of about 1 in 232, and this upon 
i (tupul'ation (2,362,000) is within a fraction of ten thousand. 

We have seen that Mr. Mayne in 1840 stated his opinion to be 
that there were about eight thousand regular prostitutes in Lon- 
don, qualifying that statement by a profession of total ignorance 
as to the irregulars who did not make prostitution their only 
means of living. Mr. Mayne had peculiar sources of information 
open to him, and it is more than probable that his opinion was 
well founded. From the above calculation, from the best sources 
available to ns on this veiy obscure question, we are satisfied to 
assume ten thousand as at least a probable approximation to the 
number of r^^ 4 >rostitute 8 in London. 

Mr. Mayne, in his statement on this subject, mentioned that 

'An Mtinwto of Cork was made in 1847 for the Medieo-Ghirurgicat Atview, 
iHdch g»Te two hundred and flttf prostitutes living in eighty brothels, beside^ 
one hundred dsndestine prostitutes. Their ages wen stated as between sixteen 
and twenty years. 
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there were 8335 brothels. Some authors have attempted to make 
a calculation of the number of prostitutes on the basis of this num- 
ber of houses ; one has assumed three, another ten. Dr. Wardlaw 
has fixed upon five women per house, without, as it appears to 
us, any precise reason for preferring that figure. These differ- 
ent opinions may be thus worked out : 

6 women in each house would give 10,675 prostitutes. 

4 “ “ “ (as in Dublin) would give 18,840 “ 

3 “ » » (as in Cork) “ “ 10,005 

W e have not been able to obtain Mr. May ne’s statement ijmmmis 
verhis, and failing that we may be in error, but we should be in- 
clined to think that, in his official capacity as a magistrate, and in 
his (lersonal character as a lawyer, Mr. Mayne would be apt to 
assign the term “ brothel ” indiscriminately to all houses trad- 
ing in prostitution, whether houses of assignation or houses in 
which prostitutes habitually reside. If our reading of the word 

brothels ” ih this sense be correct, it is clear that any attempt 
to enumerate on the basis of the women attached to each house 
would be fallacious. Th ) expression used by the Dublin police 
is “ houses frequented or occupied,” and its ambiguity shows that 
the authorities there considered the word “ brothel ” in the sense 
given to it by English jurists. 

How does this number of ten thousand regular prostitutes 
bear on the population ? 

In London there are, above twenty years of age, 


Bachelors . . . . 

Male. 

. . . 196,857 

Female. 

Spinsters . . , 

liusbands . . . . 

898,624 

246,124 

Wives .... 
Widowers . . . . 

\ \ * 37,064 

406,266 

Widows .... 

110,028 

Totals . 

. . . 682,645 

762,418 


Omitting fractions, the proportions would be. 

On bachelon and widowers 1 in S8 

“ total male population 1 “ 63 

“ “ female “ 1 “ 76 

“ aggregate population above twenty years of age 1 “ 139 

This would establish ten thousand as the nucleus of the pros- 
titution system of London. Those females who come within the 
designation of “ irregular prostitutes ” are in no respect less preju- 
dicial to the community than the regulars.” The difference is 
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that they hare some other real or nominal occupation, which they 
follow according to circumstances. An ev^en moderately correct 
estimate of their number is little better than guess-work, and we 
therefore think it expedient to put our readers in possession of 
our own limited means of information, and Utke them on to a 
conclusion. There ai'O so many elements to bo taken into the 
account, and the data are so scanty, that we only consider our- 
selves justified in intimating an opinion rather than .announcing 
a satisfactory e«mclasion. 

To show the extremes to which the dot^trine of possibilities 
may lead in this development of misery and vice, we will recur 
to the statement of some of the liondon prostitute needle- 
women themselves. We quote from Mayhew’s letters to the 
Morning Chronicle : 

“I now come to tlic second test that was adopted in order to verify my 
conclusions. This was the convening of such a number of needle- women and 
slop workers as would enable me to arrive at a correct average as to the 
earnings of the class. I was particularly anxious to do this, not only with 
regard to the more respectable portions of the operatives, but also with ref- 
erence to those who. I had been given toun<lcri;tund, re.<iorte(l to prostitution 
in order to eke out their subsistence. I consulted a friend, who is well ac- 
quainted with the habits and' feelings of slop-workers, as to the possibility 
of gathering together a number of w'omeu who would be willing to state that 
they liad been forced to take to the streets on account of the low prices for their 
work.* told me he was'afraid, from the shame of their mode of life l)e- 
coming known, it w'ould be almost impossible to collect together a number 
of females who would be ready to say as much publicly. However, it was 
deciiled tliat at least the experiment should bo made, and that everything 
should be done to assure the parties of the strict privacy of the assemblage. 
It was arranged that this gentleman and myself should he the only male 
persons visible on the occasion, and that the place of meeting should be as 
dimly lighted as possible, so they could scarcely see or be .seen by one another 
or by us. Cards of admission were issued privately, and, to my friend’s as- 
t4>Di.shment, as many as twenty -five came on the evening named to the ap« 
pointed place, intent upon making known thesorrow's and sufferings that had 
driven them to fiy to the streets, in order to get the bread which the upretch- 
ed prices paid for their labor would not ])ermit them to obtain. 

Never in all history was such a sight seen or such tales heard. Tliere, 
In the dim haze of the large bare room in w hieli they met, sat women and 
girls, some with babies sucking at their breastM. others in rags, and even 
those borrowed in order that they might come and tell their uilsery to the 

* This may be deemed a foregone conclusion, but it was based upon previous 
Inquiries in Individual cases. 
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world. I have witneBsed many a scene of sorrow lately ; I have heard sto- 
nes that have unmanned me; but never, till last Wednesday, had I heard 
or seen any thing bo solemn, so terrible as this. If ever eloquence was lis- 
tened to, it was in the outpourings of these poor, lorn mothers’ hearts for 
their base-bom little ones, as each told her woes ami struggles, and pub. 
lished her shame amid the convulsive sobs of others — nay, of all present. 
Behind a screen, removed from sight, so as not to wound the modesty of 
the women, who were nevertheless aware of their presence, sat two re- 
porters from this journal, to take down aerbatim the confessions and decla- 
nitions of those assembled, and to them I am indebted for the following 
report of the statements made at the meeting.” 

Then follow a series of most heart-rending statements, all 
bearing all the internal evidence of truth. The letter concludes 
with the following sentence: 

“ They were unanimous in declaring that a large number of the trade— 
probably one fourth of the whole, oroue half of those who had no husbands 
or parents to support them — resorted to the streets to eke out a living. 
Accordingly, assuming the government returns to be correct, and that 
there are upward of eleven thousand females under twenty living by needle 
and sU»p work,* the numerical amount of prostitution becomes awful to 
contemplate.” 

Thus, then, wo have it in evidence that “ probably ” one 
fourth of all women engaged in sewMng occupations for a liveli- 
horni are comi>elled to liave occasional recourse to prostitution 
as their only and compulsory refuge from starvation. 

The number of W’oincn engaged in these sewing r)ccupations is 
enormous. According to the census of 1S5 1, they^ constitute, in- 
deed, the main support of the female w'orking pi>pulation l lirough- 
out Great Britain, exclusive nf domestic servants, laundresses, and 
persons employe^l in agricultural pursuits, and in the cotton and 
linen factories. The liguivs for the th rce ki ngiloms are as follows ; 

Hatters a,ri00 j Milliners 207,400 

Straw*-hat>iuakcrs . . 20,500 I Soamstrtssj*^ . . . 72,900 

Bonnet-makers . . 7.000 j Stciy-inak'^ ^ ... 22,700 

Cap-nmkers .... 4,700 } Stockiug-nuik^^rs . . 00,700 

Furriers 1,900 [ Glovers 25,300 

Tailors 17,000 i f'ase-ni.ikers . . . . 31,400 

Shawl-makers . . . 3,200 ! 

* We do not understand this® figuro. The sum oft. ‘ se wiiu; trades of London is 
nearly twenty times t his number. TVrhap'^ Mr. Mayhow refers <mly to slop-work, 
including the very commonest garments, Iroth wo.den and ootton, or even to that 
prirtion of the trade that have their princiiml abode in the |>artioular localities 
visited. 
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In all Great Britain tbia class numbers . . . . » 1,787,600 

Of whom there are under twenty years of age . . . 458,168 

We have not the details of the oooapations of London, but the 
proportion which the population of the metropolis bears to that 
of Great Britain is about one ninth; One ninth of the above 
aggregate would give for London about 196,500 women engaged 
in the sewing trades, all of whom, it may be assumed, are over 
fifteen. We omit from the consideration of female trades those 
engaged in agricultural pursuits and factories, such occupations 
havingicomparatively few representatives in the metropolitan dis* 
tricts, although there are more of them than would be supposed. 
Laundresses are also omitted, as a very large proportion of them 
in and about London are, as is well known, married and middle- 
aged women. But another class to which all writers assign a 
large amount of prostitution are domestic servants, a body most 
numerously represented in London. There are in the metropolis 
165,100 domestic servants, the peculiarly unprotected character 
of whom, as a class, may be inferred from the singular fact that 
to the work-house, the hospital, and the Lunatic Asylum they 
supply a number of inmates exceeding that of any other class. 

Thus, then, are shown two very large figures, amounting to- 
gether to 361,000, as the stock from which prostitutes to any 
extent may be procured. Some consideration, perhaps, of the 
ages of prostitutes, and Qf other circumstances in the condition of 
the female population, may enable us to appreciate the state of 
the case without being driven to the necessity of looking on 
these enormous totals as incapable of reduction. 

Nature would indicate the period between 15 and 45 as the 
age during which the trade of prostitution must be carried on. 
Much has been said as to the means used for decoying j'oung 
children for purposes of prostitution. Of the fact wo are per- 
fectly convinced, -'ut should think it of little numerical impor- 
tance in the aggregate body. The influence of evil communica- 
tion on the young is of infinitely greater mischief, and the eftent 
of youthful depravity from this cause is very great among the 
poorer classes, and would oblige us to date the commencing age 
of prostitution back to twelve years. 

As to the period of life at which the prostitute’s career is bsrmi- 
Dated, it is contended by some of the English writers that only an 
infinitesimal proportion reach the age of forty-fi ve in the exercise 
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of their soul and health destn^ng trade. Mr.Taitsa7B,**Inle88 
than one year from the commencement of their wicked career these 
females l^revident marks of their approaching decay, and in the 
course of three years very few can be recognized by their old ae> 
quaintance, if they are so fortunate as to survive that period, 
^ese remarks apply more especially to those who are above 
twenty years of age when they join the ranks of the victims.” 
From the average of Edinburgh, Mr. Tait goes on to assume that 
not above one in eleven survives twenty-five yean of age ; and 
taking together those who persistin vice, and those who, after hav- 
ingabandonedit, dieof diseases which originated from theezcesses 
they were addicted toduringits continuance, perhaps not leas than 
a fifth or sixth of all who have embraced this course of sin die an- 
nually.” Dr. Byan seems to adopt an opinion that the average 
duration of lifeafteroommencing prostitution is four years.* Cap- 
tain Miller, of Glasgow, thinks that " the average age at which 
women be<^me abandoned is from fifteen to twenty, and tbeav- 
eragednration of women continuing this vice is about five years.” 

The ages of patients admitted into the Lock Hospital at 
Edinburgh were as follows : 


Under 10 years 42 From 20 yean to 80 years 16 

From 16 years to 20 years 662 ** 86 ** ** 40 6 

4< 20 «« «• 26 ‘‘ 199 Over 40 years 6 

ti 26 “ 80 “ 69 

Total ' 1000 


Thesefigaresalone would go to make out the presumption that 
theagesof prostitutes are between twelve and thirty, and that 
are between fifteen and twenty-five. Accordingto theabove table, 
nine tenths of the number at twenty have disappeared at thirty, 
and as oases of reform and abandonment of their life are very 
rare, the conclusion would be that their career ends in death.* 

‘ The reader will notice that neither Dr. Ryan, Mr. Tait, nor the Tiews as to 
the duration of life expressed in the portion of this work devoted to NewTork, 
agree with those German authors who have asserted the healthfnlness of pros- 
titution. See Chapter XVI., Hamburg. 

* At the meeting in London to which allusion has been made, Mr. Acton (late 
Snxgoontottie Islington Dispensary and Fellowof the RoyalMedioal Society) said 
that, *Mn his opinion, the subject under discussion was one worth legislating for. 
Asa surgeon, he had investigated thesubjeot not only in LoDdon,but in Par&sand 
other Continental capitals, and he could speak with some authority astothestatis- 
tiosof piostitotioD, and the mannerin which the women became, as it were, ab- 
•oibedin thepopulation by whom they were sunoonded. FrameahiMumthaiea 

(hewmanied 
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The duration of proetitotion being ascertained, we would And 
the number of women between the ages of fifteenandiwentj-five. 
In the whole female population this is one fifth, but the very aged 
or the very youthful axe necessarily excluded from the classes of 
work-women and servants ; of s6rvants,indeed, there are five and 
upward under twenty to three above twenty years of age. This, 
therefore, would indicate veiy little reduction of the numbers. 

It is reasonable to suppose that some portion of the above 
are married women having husbands living, and if so, it is not 
an unreasonable supposition that their wives are not obliged to 
have recourse to prostitution ; in fact, the poor creatures them- 
selves seem to imply that immunity. The number of wives is 
about one third of the whole female population ; of these wives 
about one fourth are employed in trades apart from those of 
their husbands. If we deduct only such a propoition from the 
sewing-women, it makes something when we have to deal with 
such enormous masses; we should strike off nearly 50,000, 
leaving only 150,000 sewing-women. 

There is comfort, however, in the fact that, of these sewing- 

ih6C(mntrym^inwery\%or\\werBin^^ This might appear a startling an- 
n(Hiooeiiient,but the calcnlation had been made upon returns, thetruthof which 
bad not been questioned. It was a popular error to suppose that these women died 
young, and made their exits from Ute in hospitals and work-houses. Theiact was 
not so. Women of that class were aU picked lives, and dissipation did not usually 
IdU them. They led a life of prostitution for two, three, or four years, and then 
•ither married or got into some service or employment, and gradually became 
amalgamated with society. It was estimated that in this manner about 95 per 
^nt. of the whole number amalgamated each year with the population/ 

From thesfe remarks we may deduce the same continuance of a life of pmti- 
^tion as given in the text, namely, an average of four years ; but they advance 
another theory as to its termination, substituting reformation for death. That 
eases of reformation do take place, and probably to a greater extent than is gen. 
erally imagined, can not be denied ; but that one fourth of the total number of 
prostitutes abandon their sinful lifeerery year, and become virtuous members of 
society, is a conclusion that American experience will not support. In England 
and on the European continent there may be a class of men in the lower ranks 
of life whodoDotregard virtue as a sine gua non in the choice of a wife; indeed, 
the ootorione fkeility with which tbecast-olf mistresses of noblemen or gentletnen 
can be married to a dependent sofflciently proves this; but in thiecountry pub- 
lic opinion sets strongly in the opposite direction. Here, if a woman once grrB» 
or ie even inspected of error, she is rigorously excluded from virtuous society, 
and, although her subsequent life may be irreproachable, the lapse ie seldom 
for|d^*n- The old Roman law, Once a proetitate, always a proetitutok’’ It 
too sternly entooed on this si^ of the Atlantic. Mr. Aotor/s speech is the 
tnt Intlmatloii wo have met of eo very liberal a benevolanoe in Knfiand. 
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iromen, tibree fourths are known to be over twenty years of age ; 
and if we assume one half instead of three fourths, allowing tlie 
other fourth for the difference between twenty and twenty-five 
years of age, it brings onr figure to seventy-five thousand. 

All these deductions are, we fear, in excess : and it most be rec- 
ollected, moreover, that the above large sums by no means include 
*all the female occupations of London,' but merely those classes 
which, either from the temptation incident to their position, or 
from the imperative demands of want and necessity, are, by com- 
petent authority, supposed to be peculiarly obnoxious to the risk 
of prostitution. If to this large number of women, which we 
can not assume at less than 273,000 between the ages of twelve 
and twenty-five, be added all the other denizens of a great city 
unexampled in its magnitude, embracing in itself all the peculi- 
arities of all other cities, at once a manufacturing, a commercial, 
a garrison, and a capital city, and, finally, containing the largest 
population in the world, one such.item being nearly four hundred 
thousand single females over twelve yesirs of age, then, indeed, 
the mass of miseiy, wretchedness, vice, and crime there accumu- 
lated appals the mind seeking to grapple with it, and oppresses 
08 with the apprehension that even eighty thousand, the highest 
estimate which has been made, is, when understood to include 
all contingencies, not an incredible figure.’ 

Englishmen pride themselves, and, it must be admitted, not 
without reason,on their numerous and admirable public charities. 
In this particular direction it would seem that public munificence 
has not been so liberally displayed as in some others. J oy shall 
be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth more than over 
ninety and nine just persons,’’ does not, we fear, apply to minds 
and hearts of earthly mould. People, in charitable as in other 
institutions, like to see a return for their investment ; and, noU 

' We have cakmlsted that then aro upward of six hundred thousand women 
In London between Bfteen and forty-fire years old. The proportion of married 
women among these would be 370,000 and upward ; unmarried women over 
twenty year^ and widows, about 814,000. 

* A very singular feet in connection with the census is that there is not a sin. 
gle individual returned as a prostitute. Thie is not that the authorities do not 
take cognizance of crime, for there are 82,4h1 female prisoners in Great Brit- 
ain, all of whom, however, except 1374, are returned as having some legal oc* 
jipation. Theta ate 7000 female vagrants, sleeping in bams, tents, etc., si 
whom 3000 are onder twenty yean of age. 
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withstanding the immense field for benevolent labor in prostitm 
tion, there is a general impression among both the public and of- 
ficials that it is an irretrievably barren wasteland that it is worse 
than profitless to squander money and time upon it. The results 
which have been achieved would, however, show that the exer* 
tions of philanthropy, although not producing so much fruit as 
in some other quarters, have not been entirely vain. In refer* 
ence to these results, too, it must be borne in mind that the dis- 
cipline of the various institutions is severe^ and even repellent, 
a policy ill adapted to insure a large amount of success. 

The Lock Hospital is the oldest institution in London for the 
benefit of lost females, and is devoted entirely to the cure of 
venereal disease. It was founded in the year 1747, and in a 
century had cured 45,448 cases. 

The Magdalen Hospital of London, founded in 1758, up to Jan- 
uary, 1844, had received 6968 females. The results were these : 

Reconciled to their friends, or placed in service or other 


reputable employment ‘ 4753 

Discharged at their own request 1183 

** for improper conduct 720 

Died ’ 109 

Sent to other institutions (being insane or afflicted with in* 

curable diseases) 197 

Eloped 3 

Bcmaiuing in the hospital 96 

Total 6968 


A considerable number of the women, when discharged from 
the institution, are under twenty years of ago ; and it is an in- 
variable rule not to dismiss any one (unless at her own desire, 
or for misconduct) without some means being provided by which 
she may obtain a livelihood in an honest manner. 

The Lock Asylum was founded in 1787, for the reception of 
penitent female patients when discharged from the Lock Hospi- 
tal ; and up to March, 1837, the number of women received was 
984. The results were : 


Reconciled to their friends 176 

Placed in service or empioTment 98l 

Died ,1 

Bemtining in Aeylnm }, 

Total ill 

OftbentnauungnambWiXnany bad been sent to their parUMH 
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Mme had doped, and some had been expelled for improper oon« 
duct, bat of sevei^ of even of these faroiable accounts had been 
afterward received : some of them were known to be married, 
and living creditably, and others were earning a living honestly. 
We have been unable to obtain any account of the operations 
of this institution since the year 1837. 

The London Female Penitentiary was instituted in 1807. 
Of 6989 applicants, 2717 were admitted into the house. The 
results were : 

Reconcil^ and restored to friends, placed in aerrice, or 


otherwise provided for IMS 

IMscharged from various causes 631 

“ at their own request 850 

Emigrated 47 

Sent to their parishes 28 

Died 28 

Remuning in Penitenriary 95 

Total 2717 


The Guardian Society was established in 1812, and from 
that period up to 1843 had admitted 1932 wretched outcasts to 
partake of the advantages it offered. The results were : 


Restored to their friends 533 

Placed in service, or satisfactorily provided for ... . 465 

Discharged or withdrawn M3 

Sent to their parishes 53 

Died 17 

Remaining in institution M 

Total 1932 


Besides these institutions, others have been established with 
similar objects, namely, The British Penitent Female Befuge, 
The Female Mission, The South London Penitentiaiy, and one 
or two others. As compared with the great number of unfor- 
tunate women in London, these institutions have effected but a 
very small amount of good. During seventy-seven years, end- 
ing 1835, ten thousand and five females were received within 
the walls of four of the London asylums, of which number six 
thousand two hundred and sixty-two (more than three fifths) 
were satisfactorily provided for, and two thousand nine ban* 
dred and eighty were discharged for misconduct Taking thd 
whole of the institutions in London up to that time, it may be 
fairly estimated that fourteen or fifteen thousand prostitutes 
have had the opportunity of returning to a virtuous life. 

Those who,like the Fhari8ee,oontent themselves with thanking 
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God that they are not as other men, and even as these anfortu* 
nates, are a very impracticable set to deal with, and if such there 
be who read these pages, we pass them by, and pray for the bettor 
health of their souls* The gentle spirits who, imiUiting a blessed 
example, think it not pollution to extend their sympathy and 
saving help to publicans and harlots, may, in the following lines, 
written by a prostitute and found in her death-bed, see matter 
for meditation, and ground for the belief that all efforts in the 
Muse of the sinner will not be unsuccessful. They were headed 

**iruass FOR icr tomb*stokb, if ever i should ravf om* 

** Tlie wretched victim of a quick decay. 

Relieved from life, on humble bed of clay, 

The last and only refuge for my woes, 

A love-lost, ruined female, 1 repose. 

Prom the sad hour I listened to his charms, 

And felt, lialf forced, in the deceiver's anns, 

To that whose awful veil hides every fault, 

Sheltering my siifferiugs in this welcome vault, 

Wlien pampere<1, starved, abandoned, <»r in drinit 
My ifumghU were meked in stririfig not to think ! 

Nor could rejccteil conscience claim the power 
To improve the respite of one serious hour. 

I durst not look to what I was before ; 

My soul shrank back, and wished to be no moro* 

Of eye undaunted, and of touch impure, 

Old ere of age/ worn out when scarce mature; 

.Daily debased to stifle my disgust 
Of forced enjoyment in affected lust ; 

Covered with guilt, infection, debt,' and want, 

My home a brothel, and the streets my haunt, 

For seven long years of infamy I’ve pined, 

And fondled, loathed, and preyed upon mankind, 

Till, the full course of sin and vice gone through. 

My shattered fabric failed at twenty-two.” 

The enormons extent of this evil, its €]eep>rooted causes, thediffi^ 
snltj of combating it, either by religious arguments, legislative 
provisionsjor appeals to common sense and physical welfare, ipay 
well deter the philanthropist from the attempt to purify the sta> 
ble of Augeas ; but benevolence has accomplished tasks as atdu- 
008, and we can not conclude this chapter better than by a short 
desoriptionofthedisoouragemeDto which attended the first efforta 
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of Mrs. Fry in the reformation of the prostitute felons in Newgate, 
and of the blessed results of her indomitable perseverance and 
immovable fiiith.’ 

This admirable woman, on her first visit to Newgate, found the 
female side of the jail in a condition which no language can de- 
scribe: “Nearly three hundred women, sent there for eveiy gra- 
dation of crime, and some under sentence of death, were crowded 
together in two small wards and two cells. They all slept, as 
well as a crowd of children, on the floor, at times one hundred 
and twenty in a ward, without even a mat tor bedding. Many 
of them were nearly naked. They were all drunk, and her ears 
were offended by the most terrible imprecations.” The authori- 
ties of the prison, of course, advi.sed her against going among 
them : they viert sure that nothing could be effected ! She, however, 
determined to make the trial ; she went alone into what she felt 
was like a den of wild beasts. In vain the governor reasoned 
with hcr.:,“ She hsul put her hand to the plow and was not to be 
turned back.” In one short month, such was the effect of her 
merely rnornl atjency and religions instruction, that she felt her- 
self justified in inviting the lord-mayor, the sheriffs, and several 
of the aldermen to satisfy themselves, by personal investigation, 
of the result of the exertions which .she herself and some few 
lady members of the Society of Friends, who had joined her in 
the good work, had effected. 

Thus was conviction forced upon the obtuse intellects of cor- 
porate authorities, and hence was dated the era of Prison 
Refonn in England. 

In our otvn country, where the means of diffusing intelligence 
are unbounded, and whose reformatory system for criminals baa 
already claimed the attention of European statesmen and philan- 
thropists, there can be no insuperable barrier even in so difficult 
an undertaking as that to which our labors are directed. Para- 
phrasing the opinion of one of the most distinguished essayists of 
this century,’ we venture to assert that “ it is impossible that so- 
cial abuses should be suffered to exist in this country and in this 
stage of society for many years after their mischief and iniquity 
have been made manifest to the sense of the country at large.” 

' momai Fowell Bnxton, on Prison Diadpliiw. 

' Lofd itttn/j, Edinburgh Review. 

z 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

ORBAT BRITAIN.— SYPHILITIC DISKA8ES. 

lint Recognition in England. — Regulations of Henry VI. — Lazar Houses.-— John 
of Gaddesden. — Queen Elizabeth's Surgeon. — Popular Opinions. — Proclamatioa 
of James IV. of Scotland. — Middlesex and London Hospitals. — Army. — Navy.— 
Merchant Service. — St. Bartholomew's Hospital. — Estimated Extent of Syphilis. 

Thb best English and French writers are of opinion that S 3 rph- 
ilis, as it exists at present, has, in some shape or another, always 
existed among mankind, although it was not known to science 
or history, in a distinct manner, until the middle of the fifteenth 
century. 

The period at which syphilis first made its appearance in En- 
gland is involved in obscurity, but we know that it began to at- 
tract attention early in the fifteenth century. The first official 
recognition of it found on record is a police regulation of the 
year 1430, during the reign of ELcnry VI., excluding venereal pa- 
tients from the London hospitals, and requiring them to be strict- 
ly guarded at night. In the time of Hcmy VIII. there were 
six lazar houses in London for the reception of venereal patients, 
namely, at Knightsbridge, Ilaramersraith, Ilighgate, Kingsland, 
St George’s Gate, and Mile-End. These localities were doubtless 
fixed upon as being some distance from the city. 

That the' disease, however, must have been known long before 
the period above specified is certain, from passages which are 
to be found in the writings of the previous century. John of 
Gaddesden, who wrote in 1305, and who was a Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford, chus speaks of the possibility of contracting the 
disease from leprous women : “ Ille qui concubuit cum mulicre 
cum qua coivit leprosas puncturas intra camem et corium sentil 
et ahquando calefactiones in toto corpore.”* Mr. Wm. Acton, upon 
whose pages as an English standard writer on this subject we 
draw largely, is of opinion that leprosy, which was formerly so 
common in Europe^ consisted merely of what we now call sec- 
ondary qtphUis. Some of the Jewish observances were no doubt 
dictated by a scientific ^preciation of the influences which pre- 
dj^x>sed the body to the effects of syphilitic virus. The practice 
‘ Am. AngHea, Fsvia, 1492. 
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of Gircomcision seems instituted with a direct view to the preser- 
vation of the chosen people from venereal contagion, to which, in 
a hot climate, and with the extreme deficiency of means for gen- 
eral cleanliness, they would be liable. 

As to the type of the disease in former times, there seems no 
ground for believing that it was more severe than at present, while 
its numerical importance must have been much smaller. The fol- 
lowing extract is from a treatise by Queen Elizabeth’s surgeon : 

If I be not deceived in my opinion, I suppose the disease itself was 
never more rife in Naples, Italic, France, or Spain, than it is in this day in 
the realroe of England. I may speak boldly because I speak truly ; and 
yet I speake it with grief of minde, that in the Hospital of St. Bartholomew, 
in London, there hath been cured of this disease by me and three others, 
within five years, to the number of one thousand and more. I speak noth- 
ing of St. Thomas’s Hospital, and other houses about the dtie, wherein an 
infinite number are daily cured. It happened very seldom in the Hospital 
of St Bartholomew while I staid there, among every twenty diseased that 
were taken ibto the said house, which was most commonly on the Monday, 
ten of them were infected with the lues venereaJ*^ 

It was supposed, in former ages, that syphilis was transmissible 
by personal communication, touching the clothes, drinking out of 
the same vessels, or even breathing the same air with infected 
persons, and accordingly we find the lower orders of people driven 
out into the fields to die, and physicians refusing to attend the 
sick for fear of infection. 

Some writers, indeed, doubted this kind of contagious influence, 
and held that it required intercourse, or at least contact But 
nobles, and especially the clergy, preferred to ascribe their mala- 
dies to misfortune rather than to licentiousness, and sought to 
*^put down” such innovating doctrines. The consequence was 
that patients were shunned universally, and left to die or get well 
without assistance. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that in 
numerous instances the disease should assume its most inveterate 
aspect, and hence the notices found among many old writers as 
to the supposed malignancy and incurability of what they were 
disposed to consider a newly-imported malady. That the disease, 
in reality, differed little firom that which exists in our day, is 
proved by the fact that cases of the once formidable Black Lion 
are occasionally to be met with in the London hospitals. 

^ A brief treatiee teaching the eme of the disease now nsnally celled Lnee Ve- 
nerea. By W. Clowes, one of her Mi^^'s Chirorgeona. 1569: p. 149. 
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Cardinal Wolsey, among other chaiges made against him by 
his enemies, was aocnsed of whispering to the king, Heniy VIU-, 
and thereby casting his poisonous breath upon his royal grace, he 
(Wolsey) having at the time “the foul contagious disease" upon 
him. The belief as to contagion by this means is not entirely ex* 
tinct, but is cherished by the laboring classes of England, many 
of whom entertain great prejudices on the score of health against 
drinking from the same vessel out of which an infected person has 
partaken. 

In 1497, James IV. of Scotland, in consequence of the fnghtfiil 
prevalence of venereal disease in his kingdom, issued a proclama- 
tion banishing the infected from Edinburgh. His mqjesty “charges 
straitly all manner of persons being within the freedom of this 
hurt, quilks are infectit, or has been infectit, uncurit with this said 
contagious plague, callit the grandgor devoyd, red and pass fort 
•>{ this town, and compeir upon the sandis of Leith at ten hours 
beforo none ; and thair sail thai have and find boatis reddic in the 
havin ordainit to them by the officers of this hurt, reddy fumeist 
with victuals, to have them to the Inche (inchkeitb), and thair to 
remain quhill God provyd for thair health.” Those evading this 
ordinance “salle be byrnt on the cheik with the marking irnc, that 
thai may be kennit in tym to cum." 

A remnant of this barbarous system was retained in the regu- 
lations of Middlesex Hospital, London, by which an admission fee 
of forty shillings sterling (ten dollars) was directed to be paid by 
venereal patients. The reason assigned for it was, that a hospital 
intended for the virtuous might not be made subsidiary to pur- 
poses of vice. The regulation, however, became a nullity, and 
was repealed, owing principally to the foct that the work-house 
guardians were in the habit of paying the forty shillings and send- 
ing in pauper patients, well knowing that foe cost of cure in foe 
work-house would far exceed the admission fees. 

Li the London Hospital a similar regulation exists even now, 
but is openly evaded, however, by the house surgeon describing 
foe disease as a cutaneous one. 

The extent of this disease in Great Britun is matter of o{9nion 
alone. There are no positive data whatever upon which to'form 
any conclusion with respect to the general population, while foe 
hospital lists are very imperfectly kept, and it is only in foe hrmy 
and navy returns that we can find any real assistanoe. 
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BRITISH ABUT. 

The spay leports quoted extend over a period of seven yean 
and a quarter, and enter into the details of the various venereal 
affections of the soldiers, amounting to the a^regate strength of 
44,611 quartered in the United Eiingdom. The cases admitted 
into hospitals were : 


Syphilis Primaiy .... 1415 
** Gonatoitive . . . 335 
Uloer Penis non Syidiilitionm 2144 

Bnbo Simplex 844 

Cachexia ayphilitioa ... 44 


Gonorrfaffia 2442 

Hernia Hnmorafis .... 714 
Stricture Uretibra .... 100 
Hiymiw and Pan{diymosis . 27 

Total 8072 


Batio : 181 per 1000 men, or nearly one in five in the whole num- 
ber. 

These returns show that the venereal disease is of much more 
Sequent oocuzrence in the British than in the Belgian army. 


BRITISH NAVY. 

The navy reports extend over a period of seven yean, and in* , 
dude 21,498 men, employed on home service ; that is to say, on 
the coasts or in the ports of Great Britain. Of this number, 2880 
were attacked with venereal disease. Ratio : one in seven. 


BRITISH XSBCHANT 8BRVI0B. 

The returns of the Dreadnought,” hor^ital ship for seamen of 
all nations, extend over a period of five years, during which 18,081 
patients, laboring under surgical and medical diseases, were ad- 
mitted. Out of these, 8708 came under treatment for venereal af- 
fections, showing a ratio of two in seven. 

As a mode of testing these returns, we turn to the analysis oi 
the surgical out-patients of Messrs. Lloyd and Wonnald, assistant 
surgeons of Saint Bartholomew’s, the largest of the London hos- 
piti^ These out-patients are attended gratuitously by the hos-, 
pital offioNs: 



■——I 1 ■ 

Urn. 



Mr. Uojd 

1009 

246 

1264 

BIr. Woraudd 

986 

278 

1268 

Total. 

1996 

SIS 

2618 


These cases were part of a total of 6827 general patients. 

This last item alone would not enable <me to form any idea of 
the number of soifeieiB from this terrible scourge. There are in 
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London nine great hospitals, besides smaller ones, and dispen- 
saries in eveiy parish, or division of a large parish, and other 
means of gratuitous medical assistance. Suppose the smaller med- 
ical foundations put aside, and their patients thrown into the ag- 
gregate of the great hospitals, we should have 22,617 venereal pa- 
tients. Suppose the private practice of the London army of med- 
ical men to yield only half as many more, we have 85,000 vene- 
real patients in London only. Without reckoning the Lock Hos- 
pital, parish doctors, barracks, and all the other institutions, one 
would very readily imagine that London alone furnished 60,000 
venereal patients per annum. 

Again, on the number of single men and widowers in London 
above twenty years of age (upward of a quarter of a million), the 
venereal cases, if in the same proportion as among soldiers and 
sailors, would in the same period amount to 80,000 and upward. 

There is, however, another way of conjecturing the amount of 
disease introduced into the community by prostitution, which En- 
glish writers have adopted. The Medico-Chirurgical Review, a 
periodical of high standing, speaking of the extent of venereal dis> 
ease and its effects .on the population, says : 

^There is eveiy reiam to believe that, to represent the publio prostitutes 
of England, Wales, and Scotland, fifly thousand is an estimate too low. We 
presume there will he no objection made to the assumption that, unless each 
of these fifty thousand prostitutes submitted to at least one act of inter- 
oourse during every twenty-four hours, she could not obtain means sufficient 
to support life. The residt of the evidence contained in the first report of 
the Constabulaiy foroe of England was that about two per cent, of the pros- 
titutes of London were sufiering under some form of venereal disease. But 
yet we will descend even lower, and presume that of one hundred healthy 
IMiostitutes, if each submits to one indiscriminate sexual act in twenty- 
four hours, not more than one would become infected with syphilis ; an 
timate which is, without doubt, far too low, yet, if admitted to be correct, 
the necessary consequence will be, that of the fifty thousand prostitutes, five 
hundred are diseased within the aforesaid twenty-four hours. 

If we next admit that a fifth of these five hundred diseased women are 
admitted to hospitals on the day on which disease appears, it follows there 
are every day on the streets four hundred diseased women. Let «t be sup- 
posed t^t die power of these four hundred to infect be limited to twelve 
days, and that of every six persons who, at the race of one each night, 
have connection with these women, five become infected, it will follow that 
thm will be four ihoueand men infected every nighty and^ coneeqnentty^ one 
miUion four hundred and aixiy ihoueand in the year. Farther, as there 
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•le eveiy night firar hundred women diseased hj these men, one hundred 
and eighty-two thousand five hundred public prostitutes will be syphiliied 
daring the year, and hence one million^ six hundred and Jifty^two thousand^ 
five hundred cases of syphilis in both sexes occur every twelve months, 
then, the entire population had intercourse with prostitutes in an equal ra- 
tio^ the gross population of Great Britain, of all ages and sexes, would, dur- 
ing eighteen years, have been affected with primary syphilis. Be it remem- 
b^ed, we do not assert that more than a million and a half of persons are 
attacked every year, but that that number of cases occur annually in En- 
gland, Wales, and Scotland, though the same individual may be attacked 
more than once. Although it is evident that all the estimates used for 
these calculations are (we know no other word that expresses it) ridiculously 
low, yet we find that more than a million and a half cases of syphilis occur 
every year, an amount which is probably not half the actual number. HoW 
enormous, then, must be the number of children bom with secondary syph- 
ilis ! . how immense the mortality among them ! how vast an amount of pub- 
lic and private money expended in the cure of this disease !*’ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

MEXICO. 

Spanish Conquest. — Treatment of Female Prisoners. — Mexican Manners in 1677. 
—Priesthood. — Modern Society. — Fashionable Life. — Indifference of Hnsbands 
to their Wives. — General Immorality. — Offenses. — Charitable Institutions.— The 
Cuna, or Foundling Hospital. 

The social condition of Mexico is of importance, as it was for- 
merly the chief seat of Spanish domination in America, and its 
manners and government gave the key to all the other colonies 
and viceroyalties which owed allegiance to the crown of Spam. 
Whatever the state of the native population may have been when 
Spanish leaders and their myrmidons burst upon them, and broke 
up the kingdom of the Mexican emperors, they rapidly succumb- 
ed beneath the lust, avarice, and cruelty which were ever the dis- 
tinctive features of Spanish warfare and conquest in eveiy clime 
and against every people. Of the enormities perpetrated by these 
soldiers, the history of the Mexican conquest gives us innumeiv 
able instances; but one solitary examph- from Bernal de Diaz, 
will be enough. He tells us that when they took women prison- 
ers, they made a division of them at night for the sake of greater 
peace and quietness, and that they branded them with the marks 
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of their owners. They were thus at liberty to choose the hand> 
Bomest of the Indian women, and reserve them for their own uses. 
What these uses were can be easily supposed. The fiite of less &r 
Tored female prisoners is left in doubt ; th^ were turned over to 
their savage allies, to be butdiered in cold blood, or otherwise dis- 
posed of as most convenient 

From Mexico the flood of Spanish cruelty and immorality spread 
itself like a stream of lava over the whole of South America. The 
chivalry of the soldiery soon degenerated, and the self-denial and 
lofty motives, darkened though they were by bigotry and cruelty 
in some cases, which had distinguished the priests, were lost In- 
glorious ease and luxurious indolence now superseded that love 
of adventure and unconquerable daring which distinguished Cor- 
tez and Pizarro, and their comrades: no trace of the old heroic 
character remained save the grinding oppression and reckless sel- 
fishness which usually accompany ambition. 

An illustration of the loose manners which prevailed in Mexico 
among the clergy is to be found in the voyages of Thomas Page, 
a Dominican monk, who visited Mexico with some of his order 
on their road to the western coast of America and to Asia as mis- 
sionaries. 

From this work, published in 1677, we learn that the writer 
and his companions visited the prior of Vera Cruz on their jour- 
ney, and, after a sumptuous dinner, adjourned, by invitation, to his 
cell. They found it richly tapestried and adorned with feathers 
of the birds of Michoacou ; the walls were hung with various pic- 
tures of merit ; rich rugs of silk covered the tables ; porcelain of 
China filled the cupboards and sideboards, and there were vases 
and bowls containing preserved fruits and sweetmeats. “My 
companions,” says he, “ were scandalized by such an exhibition. 
The holy fiiar talked to us of his ancestry, of his good parts, of 
the influence he had with the Father Provincial, of the love the 
principal ladies of the place bore him, of his beautiful voice and 
alrill in music. He took bis guitar uid sang us a sonnet in praise 
of a certain lady.” Afterward, speaking of the Francistons of 
Jaltqia, Thomas Page says : “ Their lives are so free and intmodest 
that it might be suspected with reason that they had renounced 
only that which they could not obtain.” Aft^ witnessinjf a gam- 
bling scene in a convent, he concludes that “ the cause of to many 
Friars and Jesuits passing from Spain to regions so distant was 
Kbertinage rather than love of preaching the Gospel.” 
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The Bame writer sabsequentlj passes from portraiture to more 
general delineation, and thus depicts the body of the cleigy : “ It 
seems that all wickedness is allowable, so that the churches and 
clergy flourish. Nay, while the purse is open to lasciviousness, 
if it 1^ also open to enrich the temple walls and roof, it is better 

than any holy water. In their lifetime the Mexicans 

strive to excel one another in their gifts to the cloisters of nuns 
and friars.’’ 

Among the benefMtors was one, Alonzo Cuellar, so rich that he was 
reported to have a doset in his house laid with bars of gold instead of 
hrioks. This man built a numiefy for Franciscan nuns, which cost him 
thirty thonaand ducats, and left to it two thousand dollars yearly. And yet 
his life was so scandalous that commonly in the night, with two servants, 
he would go round the city visiting scandalous persons, and at eveiy house 
letting fidl a bead and tying a knot, that when he came home in the morn- 
ing, he might number, by his beads, the uncivil stations he had visited that 
night 

" Great akos and liberality toward religions houses are coupled with great 
and soandaloaB wickedness. They wallow in the bed of riches and wealth, 
and make their alms the coverlet to conceal their loose and lascivious 
lives. .... 

I will not speak much of the lives of the friars and nuns of thb city, 
but only that they enjoy there more liberty than in Europe, where th^ 
have too much, and that surely the scandals committed by them do cry up 
to heaven for veugeanoe, judgment, and destruction. 

** It is ordinary for the friars to visit their devoted nuns, and to spend 
whole days with them, hearing their music and feeding on their sweetmeats. 
For this purpose they have many chambers, which they call loquatories, to 
talk in, with wooden bars between the nuns and them, and in these cham- 
bers are tables for the friars to dine at, and while they dine the nuns reore- 
ata them with their voices.” 

We need no addition to these deep shadovrs from the dark pen- 
cil of so vigorous a limner as worthy Thomas Page, to delineate 
diaracter nearly two hundred years ago, but we can scaredy be- 
lieve it equally applicable to the present day. The reign of op- 
piression in Mexico, it is to be hoped, is approaching its end, and 
jeoent events have shown that the population is alive to some of 
those truths which were long ago patent to all the world except 
those most intimately oonoemed. 

Of modem Mexican society, an aocomplished female writer, who 
had the best opportunities of judging, says : 

"It is hxig befine a stmnger even suspeeto the state of motib in this 
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toantiy, ibr, nhaSterer be the priTSte oondnot of mdividiala, the moet pen 
feet deoarnm preTails in outward behavior. But indolenoe is the mother of 
vice. They rarely gossip to strangers abont their neighhors* fisults. Habit 
has raidered them tolerahly indifferent as to the Hattons subsisting among 
partianlar Mends, and aa long as a woman attends church regularly, is a 
patimiess of charitable institutions, and pves no scandal by her outward be* 
havior, she may do pretty much as she pleases. As for dictions in puMie^ 
th^ are unknown.”^ 

The present amiability of the Mexican ladies is admitted on all 
hands, as is the genial warmth of their manner. Some travelers, 
indeed, and among them Mr.Waddy Thompson, are of opinion 
that this is attributed to them as a &ult, and that the reproach of 
unchastily is unjustly urged against them, as there is no city in 
Europe where there is less immoralily. The constant presence of 
a duenna, and the house-porter, who is an appurtenam« of every 
household of respectabilily, are excellent checks on immoralily. 
But this would rather argue the necessity of a safeguard not fom^ 
in the female virtue of Mexico. Bemdes, these appendages of rank 
have lost their real meaning, and the duenna may be converted 
into the convenient cloak or abettor of an intrigue, the more safe 
as she is the supposed protectress of the husband’s honor. A na- 
tive writer, in summing up the character of his countrymen, says 
that “ th^ are moderate in eating, but their passion for liquor is 
carried to the greatest excess. The affection which husbands 
bear their wives is certainly much less than that borne by wives 
to their husbands, and it is very common for the men to Jove their 
neighbor^ urives better than their own.”* This one-sided censure 
presupposes, as a necessary consequence, that the neighbors’ wives 
must show some reciprocity. 

The general immorality of the lower classes in Mexico would 
almost exclude the expec^tion of a system of prostitution, as we 
usually understand the term. Puebla, a manufiicturing town near 
Mexico, is summarily described as having a most devout female 
population, and a most abandoned one ; but this is matter of con- 
duct rather than of calling. The enumeration of offenses in the 
justice list of Mexico does not tell of one prostitute, although it 
ocatains a large number of persons guilty of “ incontinence.’* The 
«act meaning of this offoise, in its l^al and technical sense, is 
not given us, but we presume it relates to improper and ^sgusb- 
ing praoticea The duuge of "violation of public decency,” at 
' IbduMCaUmBeelsBaiM. * ChnyMra 
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fliongh it may relate to mutual &miliarities, will probably indude 
both indecency and immorality. 

The following table gives the number of persons arrested in the 
dly of Mexico in 1861. 


OfbnMs. 

BCslct. 

Femslfla 

TbtaL 

DrnnkeDnesB 

1266 

■Bzai 

8200 

Affrays and wounds 

728 


974 

Incontinence 

864 


767 

Violations of public decency 

811 

318 

629 

Robbery 

884 

120 

504 

Suspicion of robbery 


84 

264 

Carr^ng weapons 


85 

294 

Picking pockets 


25 

146 

False pretenses 

39 

17 

56 

Breaking prison 

36 

... 

86 

Murder 

15 

8 

18 

TotaL 

3632 

3245 

6877 


Among a population of inferior intellect, and with the excess of 
women always to be found in tropical countries, the character of 
the priestho(d becomes of primary importance. On this particu* 
lar, some writers are of opinion that what was written in 1677 will 
apply with almost equal force in the present day ; a position cer* 
tainly open to doubt.* 

The lower orders of the priests and friars in Mexico are gener- 
ally uneducated and frequently licentious. The most revolting 
spectacles of vice and immorality are exhibited by some of them. 
They are remarkable for the roue appearance they present, but 
they can not be considered types of the class, for the higher orders 
and respectable members of the priesthood are exempt from the 
imputation of such flagrant immorality. Even these are not 
(blameless members of the Church. Mrny of them have nephews 
and nieces in their houses, or at least those who call them unde, 
but to whom scandal ascribes a closer relationship. 

Among the charitable institutions in Mexico, perhaps the most 
important is the dtna, or Foundling Hospital. It is supported by 
private individuals, and the members of the sodefy consist of the 
first persons in the capital, male and female. The men furnish 
the money ; the women give their time and attention. When a 
ctiild has been about a month in the hospital, it is sent with an 
Indian nurse to one of the adjacent villages ; but if sick or feeble, 
it remains in the institution, under thi immediate inqpec^on of 
the sodety. These nurses are subject to a responsible person, who 
lives in the village and answers for their good conduct The child 
> WMddj Thompiao, fifezioo in p. 115* 
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is brought back to the hospital when weaned, and remauu in its 
ofaaige for lifo. Few, however, are left to grow up in the aqrlnm ; 
they are adopted by respectable persons, who bring them up either 
as servants or as their own children. In this, as in other institu- 
tions of the same character, the mothers of the children often get 
themselves hired as nurses. There are usually five or six hund- 
red children in this aqrlum.^ 


CHAPTER XXVin. 

CENTBAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 

Low moral Condition. — San Salvador. — Guatemala. — ^Yucatan. — Costa Rkm.— 
Hondoras. — ^The Caribs. — Depravity in Peru and Chili. — ** Children of the 
House.** — Intrigue in Lima. — Infanticide. — Laxity of Morals in Brazil and Par- 
agnaj. — ^Foundling Hospital at Rio Janeiro. 

The whole peninsula of South America, and the states com- 
prised in Genti^ America, are involved in the same social system 
with Mexico, derived as they are by common origin fix>m pure or 
mixed Spanish blood. The same political circumstances and or- 
ganization have always affected the various territorial divisions, 
and whether we consider the semi-civilized nations of ancient 
Peru and its dependencies, or the savage tribes in the vall^ of 
the Amazon and the La Plata, we find them, after the firsfirrup- 
tion of Spanish conquerors, victims of indiscriminate oppression, 
insatiable avarice, and unsparing lust. South America was long 
considered a mere treasure-field of the Spanish monarchy, to be 
worked without liability to account by every adventurer who 
chose to encounter the hardships of foreign travel, or the perils 
tesidenoe in a tropical climate and amid hostile savages. 

The natives fiur outnumbered their masters, and the same ruth- 
less qrstem of depressi^ was extended to them as to Mexico. 
The consequence was, that before the lapse of many generations 
fimn the Conquest, there were but two classes throughout the 
vastSpi^h territories — ^masters and slaves. The natural andin- 
evitable result of servile institutions could not long be postponed. 
The descendants of the conquerors rapidly degenerated, and im- 
becilily and incapadty took the placM of heroism and ability. 
The original har^o^ and daring, which had vanquished im- 
couuted enemies, had traversed unknown wilds, had defied every 

» IfadamB Calderon de la Barca, p. 259. 
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danger, were lost in yoluptnonsness and self-indulgence. The 
posterily of those men wno had discovered a new world, and 
swayed the destinies of the old by a. nod or the stroke of a pen, 
were unable to protect themselves against the weak ministers of a 
worn-out despotism, or against any unscrupulous demagogue who 
could rally a band of roving Indians around him, and maraud the 
peaceable and well-disposed. A state of political degradation 
reigned supreme over the whole of South America, only to be 
paralleled by the debasement of its social condition. 

In Central America, including San Salvador, Guatemala, Yuca- 
tan, Costa Rica, and Honduras, the condition of the women is very 
much the same as in Mexico. The statements of travelers in those 
little-frequented regions are very vague in reference to the subject 
of public morality, and give us no reliable or detailed information 
on the specialities which would be of service in this inquiry. In 
Yucatim, the ladies are said to be somewhat more domesticated 
than their Mexican neighbors, and to interest themselves in the 
management of their households and the education of their chil- 
dren ; but still the standard of morality is not very high, if meas- 
ured by United States habits and ideas.* In the neighboring re- 
public of Guatemala, the fiee manners prevalent in the country 
districts of the kindred territories are usually met with ;* but these 
would rather indicate low ideas of decency than any actual immo- 
rality. Difference of climate and of race would make many things 
tolerable, or even reputable, which our colder skies and more rigid 
notions would totally exclude from the observances of civilized 
society. 

The Indian populations of South America have become so com- 
pletely slaves during long years of bondage that they have lost 
thdr prominent characteristics,’ and are but a reflex of their mas- 

' Norman, Tncatan. * Stevens, Travels in Central America* 

’ Among the Napnals, a remnant of the ancient Astec inhabitants, marriage 
seems to have been under the direction of the chiefs, and consisted in Ant submit- 
ting the parties to lustrations, such as washing them in a river, and afterward tying 
them together in the bride's house, whither the relations brought presents to the 
new couple. 

It was cnstomaiy for only the kindred to lament the death of ordinary persona, 
hat the decease of a casique or war-chief was signalised by a general mourning for 
four days. Rape was punfahed with death, adultery by making the offender the 
slave of the injured husband, unless pardoned by the high-priest on account of 
past services in war." There were certain degrees of lilationship within which it 
was onlawftil to many, and sexual intercourse in such limits was punished with 
death. Upon matters of this kind there existed the greatest rigor, for, says Her* 
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ters in the lowest state of ignorance. The women may be gener 
ally described as of very loose morals, yet kind and gentle unless 
loused by jealousy, in which case they can use the knife as prompt* 
ly as their male fidends. It is said they make very affectionate 
mothers. 

There are a few tribes who have preserved some semblance of 
nationality. The Caribs of Honduras are a hardy and athletic 
race. Polygamy is general among them, three or four wives be- 
ing a not uncommon number. The husband is compelled to have 
a separate house and plantation for each, and, if he make one a 
present, he must give the others something of equal value. He 
must also divide his time among them, giving a week to each in 
succession. When a Carib takes a wife, he fells a plantation and 
builds a house ; the wife then takes the management, and he be- 
comes a gentleman. The women attend their plantations with 
great care, and, in the course of twelve or fifteen months, have ev- 
ery description of breadstuff under cultivation. About Christmas 
they engage several creers, and freight them with produce for 
Truxillo and Belize, hiring their husbands and others as sailors. 
It is also the custom, when a woman can not do all the work re- 
quired on her plantation, for her to engage her husband as a la- 
borer, and pay him two dollars per week. Industry and fore- 
iho^ht are peculiar traits of the Carib women, consequentiy they 
easily surround themselves with necessaries and comforts. 

The data bearing on the proportion of the sexes in the aggre- 
gate population, although too imperfect to be worth presenting, 
yet go to show that, as in Mexico, there is a considerable prepon- 
derance of females.^ The disproportion in births is not so great 
as in deaths ; for, while the number of males and females bom is 
nearly equal, more of the former than the latter die annually. 
There arc more old women than old men, ascribable, no doubt^ to 
the greater sobriety of the women, drunkenness being a vice 
which, imder the tropics^ is rapid in its consequences. In Nica- 
ragua the women number two to one of the male population. 
The Department of Cuscatlan in San Salvador has an excess of 
1888 women over men, and of 1709 boys over girls. 

Peru and Chili, though neighboring countries, and both in the 
strip of western coast between the Anaes and the sea, present con- 
fer^ “he who courted or made lisiis to a married woman waa baniihed.*' Xorai' 
cation waa ptinJehed by whipping.— Abret on OsntnU Amenea, p 84S. 

» Sqnier, p. 60. 
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sideiable difference of condition. Chili is rapidly ridng in politi- 
cal importance by means of the internal energy of the people, and 
the development of natural resources by native and foreign enter- 
prise and capital 

It has been asserted by resident eye-witnesses that female vir- 
tue was at so low an ebb in Chili within a few years, that in most 
fiunilies, even of good standing, there were one or more children 
who were called “ children of the house,” and whose parentage was 
distributed generally among the ladies of the family. Nay, we 
have heard that the rites of hospitality sometimes induded civili- 
ties in respect to the females which are usually considered as pe- 
culiar to certain Oriental nations. A rapid change for the better 
is, however, taking place in these usages, and even the sea-port of 
Valparaiso is described by Wilkes as being greatly improved from 
the period of his first visit, when few sailors left it without having 
lost both their money and health among its women. 

Peru has made but little advance in its recent political changes. 
The government is in a state of continual anarchy. A new mine 
of wealth has been discovered in the guano deposits of the Chin- 
cha Islands, which has attracted great numbers of foreign vessels 
to its shores. But the wealth acquired from this source has done 
little for the people. Lima, the capital, has long been remarkable 
for the levity and dissipation of its inhabitants. The very dress 
of the ladies, which may have been originally intended to insure 
seclusion and privacy, has become an emblem of intrigue. It con- 
sists of a peculiar hood and petticoat, covering the wearer en- 
tirely, who, when thus in domino, is styled (apada^ and is, by com- 
mon usage, held to be secure from all impertinent interference or 
insult. The same term is applied to a shawl worn over the head, 
so as to cover the mouth and forehead. Under this concealment 
the wearer is known only to the most intimate firiends, and ladies 
thus attired frequent the theatres. It is favorable to intrigue, 
and so perfect is the security that any place of amusement may 
be visit^ with impunity, and, even if suspected by the husband 
or relative, she is protect^ fix>m discovery By the respect attach- 
ed to the custom. 

Dr. Tschudi draws a very cheerless picture of the state and 
prospects of Peru.' Its moral degradation is mgnificantly typified 
in the HAftline of its population, which has been continually dimin- 

^ Eani; EaiMAiiisii in dm Jahiea 1888— 1S49. (Pen, S fcatflia t of 
0r J.J. VonlWohadL Svob. St CkOIeii. 1846. 
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idling dnoe the egtablLshment of its independence. That noble 
land, which contained an enonnoua population at the time of the 
Conquest, numbered in 1836 less than 1,400,000 inhabitants; not 
so many as were formerly found in the department of Cusco alone. 
The deaths in Lima vary annually from 2500 to 2800 out of a 
population of 53,000 ; in the ten months from January 1st to Oo 
tober 31st, 1841, they were 2244, the l^hs in that period being 
1682, of which 860 were illegitimate. 

** Not less remarkable than the xramber of illegitimate children is that of 
the new-born infants exposed and found dead (495). These afford the most 
striking proofs of the immorality which prevails in Lima, especially among 
the oolored people. To them belong nearly two thirds of the illegitimate 
births, and fully four fifths of the children cast out to die. There is reason 
to suspect, though it can not be positively proved, that no small portion of 
the latter suffer a violent death by the hands of their mothers. When a 
dead child is picked up before the church of San Lazaro, or in the street, it is 
carried, without a word of inquiiy, to the Pantheon ; frequently it is not 
even thought worth while to bury it I have seen the vultures dragging 
about the sweltering carcasses jf infants, and devouring tliem in populous 
streets. * * ^ * On comparing the lists of births and deaths from 1826 to 
1842, 1 satisfied myself that the annual excess of the latter over the former 
averages 550. 

^ The women of Lima are &r superior to the men, both ooiporeally and 
intellectually, though their conduct in many respects is any thing but ex- 
emplary. They cling with invincible tenacity to the use of their national 
walking garb, the saya y manio, in which they take their pleasure in the 
streets, making keen play with the one eye they leave uncovered, and quite 
secure in that disguise from detection, even by the most jealous scrutiny. 
The veil is inviolable ; any man who should attempt to pluck ofi' a woman’s 
manto would be very severely handled by the populace. The history of 
their lives comprises two phases: in the full bloom of their fascinating 
beauty their time is divided between doing naught and naughty doings; 
when their charms are on the wane, they take to devotion and scandal. A 
young lady of Lima rises late, dresses her hair with orange or jasmine flow- 
eiB, and waits for breakfast, after which she receives or pays visits. During 
the heat of the day she swings in a hammock or reclines on a sofa, smoking 
a cigar. After dinner she again pays visits, and finishes the evening, either 
in the theatre, or the Plaza, or on the bridge. Few ladies occupy themselves 
with needlework or netting, though some of them possess great skill in those 
arts. 

The pride which the fair lamenaa take in their dainty little feet knows 
DO bounds. Walking, sittings or standing, swinging in the hanunock or ly- 
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log on the sofa, they are ever watchfnl to let their tiny feet be seen. Praise 
of their virtue, their intelligeuce, or their beauty, sounds not half so sweetly 
in their ears as encomiums bestowed on their pretty feet. They take the 
mos’ scrupulous care of them, and avoid every thing th^t might favor their 
enlargement. A large foot (pataea Inglesa — an English foot, as they say) ie 
an abomination to them. I once heard a beautiful European lady deserv* 
cdly extolled by some fair dames of Lima, but they wound up their eulogy 
with these words ^^Pero que pie! ^algame Dio, epareee una lancha! ” (but 
what a foot I Good heavens, it is like a great boat I) and yet the foot in ques-^ 
tion would by no means have been thought large in Europe. 

The Limefias possess, in an extraordinary degree, talents wliich unhap- 
pily are seldom cultivated as they should be. They have great penetration, 
sound judgment, and very correct views respecting the most diversified af- 
fairs of life. Like the women of Seville, they arc remarkable for their quick 
and pointed repartees, and a Limefia is sure never to come off second best in 
a war of words. They possess a rare dimness of character, and a courage not 
generally given to their sex. In these respects they are far superior to the 
dastardly, vacillating men, and they have ]>layed as important a part as the 
latter (often one much more so) in all the political troubles of their country. 
Ambitious a^pi^ing, accustomed to conduct with case the maziest in- 
trigues with a presence of mind that never fails them at critical moments, 
passionate and bold, they mingle in the great game of politics with moment- 
ous effect, and usually turn it to their own advantage, seldom to that of the 
state.'* 

Add to this picture that, though delicate, modest women are 
rare, actual adultery is not often committed by the sex, but that 
concubinage is more common, or rather, perhaps, more public 
than in Europe, the father being usually very fond and careful 
of his natural children, and a fair view is obtained of female 
character in Lima. The white Creoles are noted for sensuality, 
and some of the dances in which they indulge are of indescrib- 
able obscenity.* 

The influx of foreign ships and seamen into Callao, the port of 
Lima, has brought in its train the usual accompaniments, drunk- 
enness and debauchery. A few years ago it was almost in decay 
and ruin ; now it swarms with drinking-shops {ptuperias) and 
prostitutes, and is probably as profligate a place as any in the 
western "hemisphere. 

Passing to the Atlantic coast of South Americas we find Bob* 
ertson, the author of Letters from Paraguay,’* writing of 
female Spanish society at the city of Santa Fe: 

* Horaoe St. John. 
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*^1 was particQlarlj struck by the extremely free nature (to use the very 
gentlest expression) of the conversation which was adopted with the ladies, 
young and old. It was such os to make me blush at every turn, although 
such modesty, wlienever it was observed, caused a hearty laugh.*’ 

The same author, speaking of female society in Bio, says : 

** There is no society at Rio, for I can not call that society from which 
females are excluded. Generally speaking, the husband of a Brazilian wife 
is not so much her companion as her keeper. His bouse is the s bode of 
jealousy and distrust, for he can not always stretch his confidence to the 
point of imagining fidelity in the wife of his bosom, any more than he can 
rely on the ▼irtnous forbearance of the friend of his heart. His daughters 
are brought up in Uoorish seclusion, and his wife is delivered over to the 
keeping of a train of sombre slaves and domestics.” 

It may be thought that some of these remarks are applicable 
to periods of time and conditions of society now happily passed 
sway. But the poison of moral depravity, when once taken up. 
is not to be speedily eliminated from the system of nations more 
than of individuals. A very recent traveler, Mr. Stewart, testi- 
fies to the demoralization of female society in all classes.* 

With such uniform representations of the general immorality, 
and of the low estimate in which female virtue is held in South 
America, it is not to be expected that there are any special details 
on the subject of our investigation. Prostitution is in some degree 
attendant upon a state of public feeling in which the purity of 
wives and daughters is held in respect — not viewed with jealousy, 
but with reverence. In South America, even in the present time^ 
females mix but little in society. Their education is very limited, 
terminates early, and they are always under some kind of guard- 
iansbip or chaperonage in public. This does not elevate the 
female character. Freedom and self-respect are the best proteo- 
ti vesto virtue and honor, and the seclusion of women from general 
society only serves to invest them with the attraction of mystery 
to the libertine, while it takes away from themselves the experi* 
ence and self-reliance in which they find a safeguard. 

In South Americagenerally.thecharacter of the priesthood is 
unfortunately open to reprobation. In Brazil, the priests aro re- 
puted to be free livers. Nearly all of them have families, and 
when seen leaving the dwellings of their wives, or of the feittales 
they visit, they speak of them as their nieces or sisteis. Smm 
' Stswati'a BiasU sod Ls PkU : K«w York, 1866 . 
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oneqaiyocaUy admit the relationship existing, and acknowledge 
their children.* The value of the priestly character, in estimating 
the standard of morality among a population is unquestionably 
great 

An enlightened native said to Mr. Ewbank, *‘The priesthood 
of this country is superlatively corrupt. It is impossible for men 
to be worse, or to imagine them worse. In the churches they ap- 
pear respectable and devout, but their secret crimes have made 
this city a Sodom. There are, of course, honorable exceptions.” * 

Another, a man of unquestionable authority, said, “ They are 
assuredly the most licentious and profligate part of the commu* 
nity. The exceptions are rare. Celibacy being one of their dog- 
mas, you will find nearly the whole with families.” 

At Bio Janeiro there is a Foundling Hospital, established' in 
1682 , which is a noble institution. The boys are provided for at 
Botofoga, and are in due time apprenticed to trades. The girls re- 
side in the city establishment, and are taught to read, write, sew, 
etc. At each anniversary, bachelors in want of wives attend at 
the festival, and if they see girls to their liking, make themselves 
known. If a girl accepts such a lover, he makes his application 
to the managers, who inquire into his character, and, if satisfac- 
tory, the marriage takes place, and a small dowry is given from 
the funds of the society. In the management of the institution 
or the reception of infants, there is nothing peculiarly worthy 
notice. But if those who are averse to such institutions con- 
trast the blessed results of saving these helpless infants from 
misery, and the horror of beholding their dead bodies cast on 
dunghills, to be devoured as carrion by obscene animals and 
birds of prey, as has been mentioned in the notice of Lima, they 
would, on such grounds, even if there were no better to be urged, 
suspend a hasty judgment on Foundling Hospitals. 

< BwbMtlfs BrazU, p. 136. ■Ib.It.14L 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

NOBTH AMEKIOAN ISfDIAKB. 

Decrease of the Indian Race. — ^Treatment of Females. — Courtship.— Stealing 
Wives. — Domestic Life among the Crow Indians, — "Pine Leaf.” — Female 
Prisoners. — Marriage. — Conjugal Relations.— Infidelity. — Polygamy. — Di- 
vorce. — Female Morality. — Intrigue and Revenge, — Decency of Outward 
Lite. — Effects of Contact with White Men. — ^Traders. 

Thk aboriginal inhabitants of the vast continent of America 
have been variously described by different writers, one man laud- 
ing them as models of chivalry and virtue, another decrying them 
as the personification of meanness and vice. Hence it is only at 
a recent period, comparatively speaking, that any reliable infor- 
mation has been obtainable on the subject. In the limited space 
tiiat can be given to a consideration of the Indian and his social 
habits, we shall endeavor to reject both romance and vitupera- 
tion. We do not believe him so stoically virtuous as the former 
class of writers depict, nor do we think that all of the race are 
so deeply sunk in depravity as the latter represent. 

In addition to the authorities quoted in the progress of the 
chapter, we are under obligations to Mr. Horace 8t. John’s 
article on Prostitution, incorporated by Mr. Mayhew in his 
tracts on “ London Labor and the London Poor.” 

At the time of the settlement of Jamestown and Plymouth, it 
was estimated that there were about twqjnillions of Indians scat, 
tered over this continent. They were then a brave and hardy 
people who lived on the produce of the chase, varying their loca- 
tions as the facilities for hunting required. When the last census 
of the United States was taken, their numbers were about four 
hundred thousand, exclusive of fifteen thousand in Canada and 
the British possessions. This decrease has been ascribed to the 
occupation of their hunting-grounds by white men, and|bhe con- 
sequent extermination of the game upon which they dep^ded for 
subsistence ; the free use of intoxicating liquors, and the iptrodno- 
tion of small-pox and other fatal diseases. These causefi will, in 
all probability, result in the entire extinction of the raca In the 
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small number mentioned are many half-breeds, children of 
white fathers and Indian mothers. 

It might naturally be supposed that in the several tribes com- 
posing this people there would exist great diversity of manners, 
but these are found only in minor particulars. The social in- 
stitutions of the North American Indians are so generally uni- 
form as to render it possible to sketch the whole at one view. 

Their occupations are still confined to the chase and the war- 
path. To perform a round of daily labor, even though it insured 
the most ample provision for his wants, would be contrary alike 
to the inclination and the supposed dignity of the Bed Man, who 
will scarcely deign to follow any pursuit which does not combine 
enterprise and excitement. Woman, therefore, becomes the 
drudge and slave ; upon her devolves the duty of cultivating the 
ground, whenever any attempt is made to assist the spontaneous 
efforts of Nature; she it iswho must bear the load of gamewhich 
her husband has killed ; must carry wood and water, build huts, 
and make canoes. In fishing, and in reaping their scanty har- 
vest, the man will, at times, condescend to assist her, but other- 
wise all the labor falls to her share. In those tribes visited by 
traders, her duties are still heavier; she must join in the hunt, and 
afterward dress and prepare the skins and furs which are to be 
bartered for whisky and other luxuries. To this degraded con 
dition the women seem perfectly reconciled, and expertness at 
the assigned employment is a source of pride to them. 

The treatment of the female sex is generally admitted to be a 
standard by which man’s moral qualities can be estimated. It 
may be doubted if this rule would apply to the Indian tribes,for 
those who treat their females most mildly are by no means the 
most virtuous, nor is their deference attended by any increase of 
attachment. Where they aid in procuring food or luxuries for 
the tribe, they are held in more esteem ; while in places where 
the chief burden of providing rests upon the men, they are 
treated with severity.^ 

Even when oppressed with these laborious occupations, the 
women have as much native vanity in aspect to decoration as 
the sex in any part of the world ; and an accurate observer re- 
marks that, “ Judging from the time a squaw often occupies in 
arranging her bur, or disposing her scanty dress, or painting her 

' Lewis and Clarke's Expedition across the Boek^Honntains, voL ii p. 144. 
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round cheeks with glaring circles of vermilion, it is evident 
that personal ornament occupies as much of her thoughts as 
among fashionable women in civilized society.”' 

Courtshipand marriage aredifferently arranged among various 
tribes. The predominant custom is for a man to procure a wife by 
purchase from her father, thus acquiring a property over which 
he has absolute control, and which he can I)arter away or dispose 
of in any manner he pleases. Theexample of Powhatan, who was 
chief ruler over thirty tribes inVii^inia at thetime of the English 
colonization, is a case in point. It is said that he always bad a 
multitude of wives about him, and when he wetiried of any would 
distribute them as presents among his principal warriors. In most 
cases the woman is not consnlted at all, the whole transaction 
being a mercantile one ; in others an infant female is betrothed 
by her father (for a consideration) to some man who requires a 
wifeeither for himself or for his son. The girl remains with her 
parents until the age of puberty, when the contract is completed, 
at which time the father often makes a present io the husband 
equal in value to the price originally paid for his daughter.^ 

Another mode of obtaining a wife is to steal a girl from some 
neighboring tribe. Captain Clarke, who crossed the Rocky Moun- 
tainsinthe years 1S04-1 806,as one of the leaders of an expedition 
ordered by the executive of the United States, records instances 
of this kind. He says, “ One of the Ahnahaways had stolen a 
Minnetaree girl. The whole nation immediately espoused the 
quarrel, and one hundred and fifty of the warriors were march- 
ing down to avenge the insult. The chief took possession of the 
girl, and sent her by messengers to the hands of her country- 
men in time to avert the threatened calamity.”^ “ A young Min- 
netaree had carried off the daughter of a chief of the Mandans. 
The father went to the village and found his daughter, whom he 
brought home, and at the same time took possession of a horse 
belonging to the offender. This reprisal satisfied his vengeance.”^ 

A more peaceable kind of preliminary to matrimony is for a 
man desiring a wife to offer a small present to the womipi : if she 
accepts it and offers him one in return, the match is oomplete; 
or be may tell her bis wishes without any introductory gift, and, 
if agreeable, she will reply accordingly. Others will not venture 

‘Tbsteber’s Indian Traits, voL i. p< 

* Lewis and Clarbe’s Expedition, 1. 858. 'Ib. L 166. *Id. fb. 
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to express their thoughts, but will sit quietly by a girl’s side, and, 
if she does not remove from her seat, her assent is understood to 
be given.^ Still another custom is for the lover to enter the 
woman’s tent at night, bearing a lighted torch. If she allows 
it to burn, it is a sign that his attentions are not desired ; but if 
she extinguishes it, she thus intimates that he is accepted. It 
will not require much knowledge of human nature to imagine 
the consequences of these nocturnal visits. 

A recently published work, ‘‘ Life and Adventures of James P. 
Beckwourth, New York, 1856,” professes to give an accurate ac^ 
count of the domestic life of the Crow Indians, among whom he 
lived for some years, and became a chief of the tribe, Avho believed 
that he was one of themselves, and had been stolen from them in 
infancy. It may be necessary to say that we only quote him on 
points where corroborative evidence can be obtained from other 
sources. His character for veracity is questionable, and among the 
mineis ui California, where he is known, any extravagant tale is 
proverbially called “ one jf J em Beck wourtli’s lies.” His first ex- 
perience of matrimony, showing that the woman’s consent was not 
asked, but that the arrangements were made by the parents, is 
tlius stated : “ While conversing with my father, he suddenly de^ 
mandcd if I wanted a wife. I assented. ‘ Very well,’ said he, 
* you shall have a pretty wife and a good one.’ Away he strode 
to the lodge of one of the greatest braves, and asked one of his 
daugl»ters of him. Tlie consent of the parent w^as given. He had 
three vt?ry pretty daughters, and the ensuing day they were 
brought kJ iny father’s lodge, and I was requested to take my 
choice. The eldest >vas named ‘Still Water,’ and I chose her 
The acceptance of ray w ife w^as the completion of the ceremony, 
and I was a married man, as sacredlj^ in their eyes as if the Holy 
Christian Church had listened the irrevocable knot upon us.”* 

Cases are also recorded by Indian travelei’s w^herein a custom 
more assimilating to civilized notions is adopted. A young man 
will court a girl for a length of time, using all his endeavors to 
cultivate her affections, and the woman, upon her part, will en- 
tertain an equal tenderness for him. Again turning to the pages 
of Beckwourth, wo find an instance of vhis in the case of a woman 
who attracted his attention. It must not be considered that he 

» Indian Traits, i. 104. 

* Life and Adventures of James P. Beokwourth, p. 146. 
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was a victim of the romantic affliction called first love,” for 
he had some six or eight wives in the tribe at the time. His 
description is as follows: 

“Id connection with my Indian exjwienco, I conceive it to be my duty 
to devote a few lines to one of the bravest women that ever lived, namely, 
‘Pine Leaf' — in Indian, Bareheeampe. She possessed great intellectual 
powers ; her features were pleasing, and her form symmetrical. She had 
lost a twin brother in an attack on the village, and was left to avenge his 
deatli. She was at that time twelve years of age, and solemnly vowed that 
she would never marry until she had killed a hundred of the enemy with 
her own hand. Whenever a war-party started. Pine Leaf was the first to 

volunteer to accompany them She had chosen my party to serve 

in I began to feel more than a common attachment toward her. 

One day, while riding leisurely along, I asked her to marry me, provided 
we both returned safe. She laughed and saiii, ‘ Well, I will marry you.’ 
‘When wc return ?’ ‘No, but when the pine leaves turn yellow.’ I re* 
fleeted that it would soon be winter, and regarded lier promise as valid. A 
few days afterward it occurred to mo that pine leaves do not turn yellow, 
and 1 saw I had been practicc<l upon. Wtion 1 again spoke to her on the 
subject, I said, ‘Pino Leaf, you promised to marry me wlien the pine leaves 
turn yellow ; it has occurred to me that they never turn yellow. Am I to 
understand that you never intend to marry mo ?’ ‘Yes, I will marry you,’ 
she said, with a coquettish smile. ‘But when ? ’ ‘ When you shall find a 

red-hcadod Indian.’ I saw I advanced nothing by importuning her, and I 
let the matter rest.”* 

It would occupy too much space to recite all the details of a 
long courtship, including scenes in wav and chase, at the camp, 
or on horse-stealing excursions ; suflice it to say that the heroine 
accomplished her vow, and seemed convinced of the sincerity of 
her lover. She concluded the courtship thus : 

“She then approached me, every eye being intently fixed upon her. 

‘ Look at me,’ she said. ' I know that your heart is crying for the follies 
of the people ; but let it cry no more. I am yours, after you have so long 
been seeking me. 1 believe you love me. Our lodge shall be a happy one, 
and, when you depart to the happy hunting-ground, Twill be already there 
to welcome you. This day I become your wife.* ”• 

Women will sometimes voluntarily ask men to r ny tfa|em, 
promising to be faithful, good-tempered, and obedient. Thil| re- 
quest is seldom refused, as the marriage tie is easily dissolved if 
^e union proves unpleasant. Tanner, who was taken prisoner by 
a war-party, and lived among various tribes in the northwest for 

< BeekwourUmi. SOI. «ld.p.40t 
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nearly thirty years, relates a case in point. The woman’s en- 
deavors to secure him as her husband commenced with an invi- 
tation to smoke with her. He acceded; but either his blood was 
not so warm as that coursing through Indian veins, or from 
some other cause, it was long before he consented to the proposed 
companionship, which a Red Man would have accepted on the 
spot. The girl pursued him, and at last, with the consent of her 
father, took possession of his hut while he was absent. When he 
returned, he could not put the young woman to shame ” by 
sending her back to her friends, and they became man and wife.^ 

Beckwourth also had some experience of this custom. A little 
girl, who had often asked me to marry her, came to me one 
day, and with every importunity insisted on my accepting her 
as my wife. I said, ‘ When you are older I will talk to you 
about it ; ’ but she would not be put oflP. ‘ You are a great 
brave, ^ she said ; ‘ and, if I am your wife, you will paint my 
face when you return from the war, and I shall be proud.’ 
The liule innocent used such powerful appeals that I told her 
she might be my wife.”^ He lived with her until he left the 
Indians, and her son is now (1855) chief of the tribe. 

The women taken prisoners in war are frequently married 
into the tribe that captured them, but never to the captors, who 
stand in the relation of brothers to them, and by whom they 
are protected from insult. A warrior who has taken a female 
prisoner usually makes an exchange with another who has had 
the same fortune, each being thus accommodated without infring- 
ing upon custom. If a man has seized more than he can dispose 
of in that way, he generally gives them to any man who will ac- 
cept them.^ In the same manner, a woman whose husband has 
been killed in battle will ask a warrior for a male prisoner, who 
accordingly becomes the successor of one whom he has probably 
slain. In these cases the man is adopted as one of the tribe, is 
kindly treated, and entitled to his share of all their advantages.^ 

The marriages are without ceremony of any kind ; the parties 
agree to live with each other as long as they can do so with 
mutual satisfaction, and the man conducts his bride to his hut 
at once, or resides with her at her father’s cabin. It must not 
be supposed that the ordinary requirements of a married life 

> Indian Traits, i. p. 114. * Beckwourth, p. 168. 

*Bsokwourth, p. 818. ^Mnrrar's British North Amerioa, yoL i. p. 116w 
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are systematically uabeeded, for, as a general role, the squavra 
are faithful to their husbands, who, upon their part, rigidly 
exact this fidelity, even if they do not practice it themselves. 

Thegeneraldescriptionof the position of Indian womenalready 
given applies equally to their state after marriage. They con* 
tinue sometimes the abject slaves, otherwise the patient servants 
of their husbands. While he eats the food she has cooked, and 
probably caught herself, she must wait in submissive silence 
At all times she approaches him with the deference due to a 
superior being. An Indian will never evince the slightest 
symptom uf tenderness toward his wife ; this would be opposed 
to his idea of manly dignity; but the eagerness with which he 
will revenge her wrongs proves that his apparent apathy springs 
only from pride, or a fancied sense of decorum.' When Gatlin 
proposed to paint the portrait of the wife of a Sioux chief, his 
offer was ridiculed,and it was considered marvelous that he should 
honor a woman in the same manner he had honored the war* 
riors, as the former had never taken any scalps, never done any 
thing but make fires, dress skins, and other servile employments. 

To infer from these facts that there is no conjugal affection 
among this people would be erroneous. Notwithstanding their 
assumed indifference, instances are not rare of strong mutual 
attachment. To an Indian there is nothing inconsistent with 
affection in bis indolently walking through the forests, while 
his wife follows him bearing the heavy wigwam poles. Many 
pictures of domestic happiness are exhibited among the Indians, 
and the Blackfeet, Sanee, and Blood tribes strongly desire that 
their wives may lire long and look young. Heckewelder re- 
lates a singular instance of indulgence. In 1762 there was a 
scarcity of food among many tribes, and during the prevalence 
of this famine a sick woman wished for a mess of Indian com. 
Her husband rode about a hundred miles to obtain it, gave his 
horse in exchange for a hatful, and returned home on foot with 
the covete<i dainty.* 

These'dordsof creation” attempt toenforcetbeir marital rights 
with mneh severity, and, if their suspicions are excited a^inst 
their wives, become veiy indignant, and punish them by beating, 
biting off the nose, dismissing them in di^raoe, or even l^ing 
tiiem. The wife of a Mandan Indian ran away from him in oohr 

* MoRaf** British Kotth America, roL L p. M. ' Indian Tiaita, L p. 18& 
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•eqaanoe of a qiiarrd. By so doing she forfeited her life, which 
custom would have justified the husband in taking, and he would 
have murdered her hut for the interposition of the travelers, who 
** gave him a few presents, and persuaded him to take his wife 
home ; they went off together, hut by no means in a state of much 
apparent love.” This trouble arose from jealousy.* In another 
case, a If innetaree had much abused his wife for the same reason, 
and she sought refuge in the camp. Her husband followed and 
demanded her, and she “ returned with him, as we had no author* 
ity to separate those whom even Indian rites had united.” * 

Since an Indian considers his wife as so much property, equtdly 
valuable as his horse, and for the same reason — for the labor she 
can perform — we can easily understand that polygamy is univer* 
sally allowed, though it is not generally practiced, being confined 
to great chiefs and medicine>men, as the rank and file are often 
too poor to buy a second wife. Many follow the custom for the 
mere purpose of amassing wealth, but others of the stoic warriors 
delight ih'tlte harem for the same sensual motives as a Turk or 
Hindu. Among the communities that Catlin had an opportunity 
of visiting, it was no uncommon thing to find from six to fourteen 
wives in the same lodge. He mentions an instance in which a 
young chief of the Mandans took four wives in one day, paying a 
horse or two for each. These brides were from twelve to fourteen 
years of age. An Indian marriage at this age is far from uncom- 
mon, and, indeed, it appears that celibacy beyond the age of pu- 
berty is very rare. Some of the females are mothers before they 
are twelve. It is not universal for the wives to live all in one hut, 
some tribes requiring separate lodgings for each. This custom 
is in force among the Crows, and Beckwourth relates that, on 
returning from one of his excursions, he made a round of visits to 
his wives, some of whom he had not seen for months.* 

It is not uncommon for a man to many his wife’s sister, and, 
indeed, the whole family of girls, on the supposition that his 
household will thus be rendered more harmonious.* Forthesame 
reason, a Cherokee will many a mother and her daughter at one 
time, though he will not, upon any account, take a wife from his 
own kindred. Among the Oregon tribes it is strictly required 
that each wife should be purchased from a different family. 

* Lewis and Clarke’s Expedition, t. p. 186. * Ib. i. p. 131. 

*Beokwoiuili, p. 119. * Murray’s British America, L p. M. 
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So well establu^ed among Indians is the custom of polygamy^ 
that civilization meets the greatest difficulty in opposing it, and, 
if ever abolished, it will overthrow their whole social system. Sir 
George Simpson relates an amusing anecdote of an Indian who 
came into the settled districts of British North America, learned 
to read and write, and adopted the principle of monogamy. Be* 
turning to bis tribe, ho endeavored to persuade them to the same 
course. Long and earnest were the debates on the question, and 
was, instead of converting them, they reconverted him. 
He took a great number of Avives, foreswore books, and never 
again appeared in the character of a social reformer. Another 
chief offered to renounce polygamy, he having five wives, and 
a laige fortune in horses and cattle. Falling in love with the 
daughter of a gentleman in the service of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, he dismissed his harem, and presented himself, with g^reat 
parade and confidence, to make his matrimonial proposal to the 
lady’s family. To his extreme disgust and mortification, they re* 
jected the honor of his distinguished alliance. He revenged him- 
self by refilling his hut with women as quickly as possible. 

If ^e obligation of marriage is easily contracted, divorce is ef- 
fected with as little trouble. It is not often that a separation takes 
place, for it is held dishonorable to forsake a wife for a trifling 
cause, particularly if she 1ms borne children. When it does occur, 
the offspring are usually permitted to decide which of the parents 
they will accompany, although usage gives the mother the right 
to take charge of them.* In some instances the form of divorce is 
simply for. the husband to bid his wife go ; in others be vrill not 
take the trouble to give her notice of bis discontent, but will 
quietly pot his gun on his shoulder and move off himself.* There 
area few instances of this being done for very slight reasons ; but, 
in addition to the restraint of custom just mentioned, the actual 
value of the wife is a subject of consideration. Where a separa* 
tion does take place, the man will often endeavor to renew the 
connection. A missionary mentions a woman who contracted 
a new marriage aftmr her husband left her. He rotumed and 
claimed her. The dispute was referred to a chief, and he, dither 
wanting a precedent or distrusting his judicial capacity, hould 
think of no better expedient than placing the woman at annual 
distance from each claimant, and then ordering the men to mn, 
>IiidiuTnlto,Li>.lM. 
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(KomisiDg that the one who first reached her should retain pos> 
session of the prize.* In some tribes divorce renders it impos- 
sible for a woman to many again, but in others she can make 
a new alliance as soon as free from the old one. 

It is difficult toiorm any opinion as to the morality of fejnales 
among a people where marriages are contracted and dissolved so 
easily. We may safely say that they have very little idea of 
chastity, notwithstanding their gener^, although not invariable 
fidelity when married, which may probably be induced more by 
fear of consequences than sense of duty. Of prostitution for a 
price, as known in civilized communities, we find no trace in the 
Indian nations while in a normal condition ; but if we assume 
Webster’s definition, ‘‘the act of offering the body to an indis- 
criminate intercourse with men,” it can scarcely be claimed that 
they are free. The predominant motive seems to be ^ inordinate 
sexual appetite, which must be gratified, if not in legitimate mar- 
riage; then by illicit intercourse. We are told that in most large 
assembli^'of Indians there are to be seen voluptuous looking 
females, whose passions urge them to this ; and Carver, in his 
“ Travels in North America,” says that among the Manedowessis 
it was a custom, when a young woman could not get a husband, for 
her to assemble all the leading warriors of the tribe at a feast; and, 
when their hungerwasappeascd, to retire behind a screen,andsub- 
mit to the embraces of each in succession. This gained her great 
applause, and always insured her a husband. Though the custom 
is now almost obsolete, the principle still exists, and prostitution 
is regarded by many as the shortest road to marriage. 

The birth of a bastard child entails little shame upon a girl, and 
that such children are not more frequent is due less to their chasti- 
ty than to the means they employ to procure abortion. One of the 
reasons advanced for their early marriages is that the impetuosity 
of the girls would render it difficult to obtain a virtuous wife if 
the union was delayed. The confessions upon starting for war. or 
what is called the “ war-path secret,” would also favor tne opinion 
that abstract virtue is at a low ebb. At these times eveiy war- 
rior is required to relate to his companions each act of illicit inter- 
oourse he has committed since the last excursion, naming his part- 
ner, and enumerating the factsattendiug the frailty. Thisobliga- 
tion is enfoiced by the most rigid oaths W wn to Indian customs.* 

' Mor^s Btttiih America, L 9A ' Beekwourtli, pi 107. 
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This immorality is not confined to the single Tromen, for the 
sqoaws are, at times, as ready to take part in an intrigue. Beck- 
wourth, whose experience of Indian manners seems to have em* 
braced every phase of life, relates his adventures in this way : 

“A brave named ‘ Big Rain* was elected chief of the village. 
He possessed a most beautiful squaw, who was the admiration of 
the young men, and all were plotting to win her from her lord. 
I determined to steal her, be the consequences what they might.” 
Having enticed the husband to a smoking>party, be says, “ I went 
to Big Rain’s lodge, dressed and painted in theextreme of fashion, 
and saw the lady reclining upon her couch. She started up, say* 
ing, ‘ Who is here 9 ’ ‘ Hush 1 it is L’ * What do you want here ? * 
‘ I have come to see you, because I love you.’ ‘ Don’t you know 
that I am the chiefs wife 9 ’ ‘ Yes, I know it, but he does not love 
you as I do. I can paint your face and bring you fine horses, but 
as long as you are the wife of Big Rain he will never paint your 
face. With you by my side I could bring home many scalps, 
Then we could often dance, and our hearts would be merry.’ 
* * * * ‘ Go, now,’ she pleaded, ‘ for if my husband should return 
1 fear he would kill you. Go, for your own sake and for mine.' 
‘No, I will not go till you give me a pledge that you will be 
mine.’ She hesitated for a moment, and then slipped a ring from 
her finger and placed it on mine. All I had to do now was to 
watch for a favorable chance to take her away. * * * * The ap- 
pointed time had arriv<id,and on going to the placeof assignation, 
I found the lady true to her word — in fact, she was there first. 
We joinetl the party, and were absent about a week. We sue. 
ceeded in capt uring (stealing 9) one hundred and seventeen horses, 
and arrived safe with them in the camp. Meanwhile Big Rain 
discovered the loss of his wife. When we rode in, he took no part 
in the rejoicing, but ordered his wife and me to be surrounded, 
and, with half a dozen of his sisters, all armed with scourges, ad- 
ministered a most unmerciful whipping. I received itwithlndian 
fortitude. If I had resisted, they would have been justified in 
killing me ; also, if they had drawn one drop of blood, I should 
have been justified in taking their lives.” 

Without wishing to delay the progress of the narrative, we can 
not resist the impulse to express admiration of the Indian |>unish- 
mont for a seducer of married women. Could the sajtte unro- 
mantic penalty be duly and zealously inflicted for similar trana 
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gressions, in places of more pretensions, some of the scandals of 
civilized life would bo curtailed. To resume : 

“ I sent word to the wife of Big Rain that I should go out again 
the next night, and should expect her company. She returned a 
favorable answer, and was faithful to her promise. Ou my return 
I received another such flogging as the first. Two nights after 
ward I started on a third expedition, my new wife accompanying 
mo, and received a third sound thrashing from her husband. Fi- 
nally, he grew furious ; but my soldiers said to him, ‘ You have 
whipped him three times, and shall whip him no more ; we will 
buy your claim.* lie acceded to the offer, and consented to re- 
sign all interest and title in Mrs. Big Rain for the consideration 
of one war-horse, ten guns, ten chief’s coats of scarlet cloth, ten 
pairs of new leggins, and the sanje number of moccasins.”* 

In another case an intrigue resulted tragically. One of the 
m VOS of a Minnetaree chief eloped w'ith a man who had formerly 
been her lo ser. He deserted her in a short time. She returned 
to her father’s hut, whither her husband traced her. He walked 
deliberately into the hut, smoked quietly for a time, and then 
took her by the hair, led her to the door, and killed her with a 
single blow of his tomahawk.* The caprice or generosity of the 
same chief gave a very different conclusion to a similar incident 
which occurred some time afterward. Another of his wives 
eloped with a young man who was not able to support her as she 
wished, and both returned to the village. She presented herself 
before her husband and asked his pardon. He sent for the man, 
inquired if they still loved each other, and on their acknowledg- 
ment gave up his wife to her lover, made them a present of three 
horses, and restored them both to his favor.® 

With the exception of some national customs, the outward life 
of the Indiair is generally decent. A temporary interval of wild 
license, corresponding to the Saturnalia of the ancients, and called 
the festival of dreams, is common among the Canadian tribes. 
This carnival lasts fifteen days, and, laying aside all their usual 
gravity, they then commit every imsiginable extravagance.* Our 
authority does not say whether immorality forms a portion of this 
relaxation, but from the custom of otbev hands it is not improba- 
ble. Lewis and Clarke mention several instances in which they 

' Beokwoarth, p. 288. * Lewis end Clarke’s Expedition, i. 16ft 

* Id. ib. * Htuxny’s British America, i. ISS 
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were present at dancing and similar festivals, and witnessed ex. 
liibitions of the most foul and revolting indecency. 

Mr. Catlin records his opinion that the Old World has very lit. 
tie of superior morality or virtue to hold as an example to the 
Korth American Indians. The manners of each have been de> 
scribed; and while it Avould be unjust to expect the untutored 
son of the forest to display' as much delicacy as his more culti* 
vated fellow-men, it would be equally ungenerous to assert that 
the white female population, as an aggr^te, are governed by 
the impulses which apparently sway the Indian woman. 

But whatever doubts there may exist as to the immorality of 
the Indian women in their natural state, all are entirely removed 
as soon as they come in contact with the white race. Those in 
the provinces of l^ova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Canada have 
rapidly learned the worst of vices. They are drunken, sensual, 
and depraved. The venereal disease commits frightful ravages 
among them ; in fact, most of their sickness arises from excess of 
one kind or another. Maclean, in his “ Twenty-five years' Serv- 
ice in Hudson’s Bay,” sjiys that the men employed by the com- 
pany are reconciled to their hard employment and poor remuner- 
ation by the immorality of the women, of whom numbers are 
prostitutes, selling themselves for the smallest remuneration. On 
the Northwest Coast chastity is scarcely even a name. The sea 
tribes are the most licentious, and at some places, where ships 
touch for supplies, hundreds of women come down to the beach, 
and by indecent exposures of their ^jersons endeavor to obtain 
permission to come on board. Sir Oeorge Simpson received a 
visit from a chief who wanted to negotiate the loan of Lady 
Simpson, and offered his squaw in temporary exchange. 

Many of the traders on the Upper Missouri, from motives of 
policy, connect themselves with women of the tribes. The most 
beautiful girls aspire to this station, which elevates them above 
their ordinary servile occupations. These engagements are not 
marriages in our sense of the word ; a price is paid for the girl, 
and she is transferred at once to the trader’s house. With; equal 
facility he can annul the contract, for which her father Is not 
sorry, as he Is thus enabled to sell her over again. The tariff of 
prices will range from two horses toa handful of awls : such is the 
remnneration for which an Indian chief will prostitute his dangh- 
ttr. It must be added that occasionally the oonjj^ live pena» 
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awtly together as man and wife, the possibilily of their d<nng so 
being always supposed in the first instance. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

BARBAROUS NATIONS.’ 

Africa.— Atistralasia.— West Indies. — Java.— Sumatra.— -Borneo. 

The relations of the sexes among uneducated races are modified 
by every circumstance of their position, but the natural ascend- 
ency of the strong over the weak is universally displayed, and 
wherever woman is allowed a social rank approaching that of 
man, it will be found that a degree of civilization has been attain- 
ed. Many branches of the human family have advanced, more or 
less, beyond the utterly savage state, the love of ornament and the 
practice of exchange having raised them one step in the scale, 
while they vary as much in the characteristics of their barbarism 
as civilized nations do in their refinement. Waiving generalities, 
a better idea of their respective customs will be obtained by no- 
ticing the position of females among the difibrent nations. 

AFRICA., 

Some of the most wild and savage tribes of the human family 
are to be found in the immense peninsula of Africa. Observation 
has proved that a medium state of refinement is accompauied with 
the least immorality, and that it is among the merest savages and 
the most highly -polished communities that the greatest profligacy 
exists. In order to present the subject clearly, we will make a 
geographical arrangement, and, commencing from the south, pass 
over the continent, till we reach the valley of the Lower Nile. 

The Hottentots are a dissolute, profligate race, and have borne 
that character from the earliest period. It was remarked by 7an 
Riebeck in 1655, and confirmed by Colonel Napier in 1840, the 
latter describing them as “ proverbially unchaste.” Indecency and 
lewdness are their characteristics; and even now, though accus- 
tomed to clothing, it is not uncommon foi them to strip them- 
selves, and dance in a lascivious manner at their festivals. The 

‘ The principal facts in this and the following chapter are taken from Mr. Hor- 
ace St. John's article on Prostitution, in Mayhew's *‘Iiondon Labor and the Jm* 
don Poor." 
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females prostitute themselves readily to strangers, some from in 
clination, others for money or a gift of finely ; but we have no 
means of estimatmg the numbers of this disreputable class. A few 
of superior order are scattered among these degraded creatures, 
and intelligent and well-conducted women have attracted the no- 
tice of tra velers. 

The pastoral Kaffirs are more moral, though more ferocious 
than the Hottentots, being more addicted to arms, and less to de- 
bauch. They practice f»olygamy, buying their wives for so many 
head of cattle. The girls undeigo a probation before marriage, 
during which they are kepi in seclusion. As the tribe wander 
from place to place, they carry their women with them, and upon 
them all the domestic labor falls, even the chief’s wives assisting 
in grinding com and similar work. Divorce is easy on very slight 
grounds. We occasionally hear of women committing fornication, 
but no professed class of prostitutes has been described. Marriage 
is not held as a sacred tie, but adultery by a wife is severely pun- 
ished. Natural affections appear extremely weak among the Kaf- 
firs, and mothers have but little attachment to their children, the 
sickly and feeble being sometimes abandoned to avoid the trouble 
of rearing them. Mrs. Ward knew of a woman who buried alive 
a sickly daughter. The little creature was but imperfectly inter- 
red; it burst from the grave and ran home. A second time it 
was subjected to the same torture, and again escaped. A third 
attempt was made with a similar result, when its mother received 
it, and* it ultimately recovered. Such instances of inhumanity are 
not rare. Husband.s frequently drag their sick wives into a 
thicket, and leave thorn to die. It Is important to mention that, 
where these people have embraced Christianity, their manners 
have totally changed; polygamy has been renounced, and they 
manifest an inclination to conform to the morals taught them. 

Between the tropics the people are notorious for licentiousness. 
Morality is a strange idea to them, nor i.s a man restrained by any 
social law from intercourse with as many females as he pleases. 
The result is, that women are regarded strictly as marketable com- 
modities, and the commonest feelings of humanity are unknown. 
On the Gold Coast hu.sbands openly prostitute their wives for 
money. In other places an adulterer pays a fine to th0 husband, 
and many urge their wives to cfjmmit the crime for the sake of 
the penalty. When Ijaird visited the Niger in 1832, he found 
the condition of the females upon its borders most humiliating. 
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Polygamy was universal, and wives were reduced to slavery in 
their own houses. In short, the race may be described as the most 
idle, ignorant, and profligate in Africa. The king possessed one 
hundred and forty wives, one of whom was under thirteen years 
of age, and all had been purchased for a few muskets or a piece 
of cloth. Half a dozen of the fattest were known as his favorites, 
and one of them was said to weigh over three hundred and fifty 
pounds. The mother of this prince lived in his palace, and amused 
the court with obscene dances. Adultery by any inmate of the 
harem was punished with death. When a man died, one at least 
of his wives was expected to attend him; she was bound and 
thrown into the river. In another place the woman was buried 
alive ; and in the kingdom of Fundal, when a chief died leaving 
fifteen wives, the king selected the ugliest to be hanged over the 
grave, and transferred the remaining fourteen to his own quarters. 

The native of Western Africa looks upon his wife as a source 
of pleasure and gain, reckoning her as property to the amount she 
can earn. With a strange inconsistency, some of these barbarians 
profess a sentiment of attachment. The King of Atta told Lander 
that he loved him as ho loved his wife. As he was a polygamist, 
it is to be assumed the traveler thought it a divided affection. 
Marriage is held as one of the common occurrences of life. When 
a man is old enough, he takes a wife, and goes on adding to his 
property until he probably owns a hundred, if he has means 
enough to buy them. Even under this system many women can 
not obtiiin stated husbands, as some men will not take i'>ermanent 
wives ; but it is safe to assert that no single man live.^ without fe- 
male intercourse, and no single woman remains chaste. A wife 
suspected of adultery is forced to drink a poisonous decoction, but 
she sometimes bribes the priest to render it harmless. Widows 
who have lived on bad terras with their husbands have to undergo 
the same ordeal. An illicit connection with the king’s wife results 
in death to both parties, but for the wife of a chief the gift; of a 
slave is an expiation. The price of a handsome wife is from 
eighteen to thirty -six dollars; a plain-looking one is worth about 
seven dollars. As a man’s inclination varies, he often sells one 
wife, and buys another with the procec Is of the transaction. 

In the kingdom of Dahomey, once the centre of the slave-trade, 
a most profligate population is found, and the traveler entering its 
sea-port is immediately struck with the immodesty of the women. 
Throughout the country the same characteristic is observable; 
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th^ are profligates from the highest to the lowest The king is 
superior in brutality and filthiness (traits which seem hereditary 
to the throne of Dahomey) to any of his subjects. He has thou- 
sands of wives, his chie& have hundreds, his subjects tens. The 
royal &vorites are too sacred for the gaze of common people, who 
must turn aside or hide their faces if any of them are passing. 
Strangers are excluded from the harem, but the privileged nobil- 
ity attend the king’s feasts, at which his wives take a leading part 
in drinking rum and conducting the debauch. When the king 
desires to confer honor cn any favorite, he chooses a wife for him, 
and presents her publicly. She hands her husband a cup of rum, 
which is a sign of union. 

The King of Dahomey supports an army of several thousand 
amazons, who dress in m^e attire, do not marry, and are supposed 
not to have intercourse with men. These troops were long con- 
sidered invincible, but a few years ago they encountered a defisat 
on one of their marauding expeditions, and a thousand or more 
were killed on the field. 

As the king and his wealthy subjects have so many wives, poor 
people are obliged to content themselves with the company of 
prostitutes, who are a licensed and taxed class in Dahomey. There 
appears to be a band of these in every village, but their profits 
are often insufiicient for support, and they resort to industrial oc- 
cupation, hiring them^lves to cany heavy burdens, etc. One 
traveler- saw two hundred and fifty collected in a troop, and an- 
other was’ assailed by a crowd of women who offered to “ be his 
wives” for a drop of rum. Many of the poorest class stroll about 
naked, and a gratuity, however small, will purchase their fiivors. 

The dirty, lazy, dull people of the Fantee Coast have the same 
moral aspect as the subjects of Dahomey. Parents sell their chil- 
dren, husbands sell their wives, women sell themselves, for a tri- 
fling sum. One woman was so anxious to make a bargain of this 
kind that she took possession of a traveler’s bed, and force was 
necessaiy to expel her. Marriage is a mere purchase, a wife cost- 
ing about sixteen dollars. Women are unsalable when mote than 
fift^ or sixteen years old. Any man committing adultery is 
forced to buy his paramour at her cost price. 

Along the coast of Benin similar customs prevail. .Public 
dancers act as prostitutes, and offer themselves at a small price. 
Every woman considers it an honor to be the king’s companion, 
even for one night 
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In Ashantee, where also polygamy prevails, adultery is com- 
mon, especially among the king's wives, who are hewn to pieces 
if discovered. The people are profligate beyond any thing which 
can be conceived. A practice of imusual depravity prevails 
among the Kroomen, a son who inherits his father’s property tak- 
ing his wives also, and thus his own mother becomes his slave. 

The Edeeyahs of Fernando Po offer a strong contrast to the 
above, treating their women with consideration, and assigning 
them far less than the usual amount of work. Polygamy is al- 
lowed. The first wife taken by a man must be betrothed to him 
at least two years before marriage, and during that time he is in 
a state of servitude like that of Jacob for Rachel, the girl being 
kept in seclusion. When she appears as a married woman, all 
the vii^ns of the tribe salute and dance round her. This cus- 
tom is only observed with the first w'ife, the others being con- 
cubines who are governed by her. Adultery is severely pun- 
ished: foji tlie first offense both parties lose one hand; for the 
^cond, the man and his relatives are heavily fined and chastised, 
the woman loses the other hand, and is driven from the settlement 
into the woods — an exile more terrible than mutilation. 

It would be but a needless repetition to pass in review all the 
various groups of African states. We have seen that in the west 
profligacy is a universal feature, and it is scarcely less so in the 
east. In Zulu, for example, the king has a seraglio of fifteen hun- 
dred women. The manners of the communities in the Sahara are 
imperfectly known, but appear to be above those in other parts 
of Africa, though many customs prevail w'hich shock our ideas of 
decency. A chief offered Richardson his two daughters as wives. 
Immorality is usually a secret crime, and their general customs 
with regard to sexual intercourse are outwardly decent. Still 
the condition of the female sex is degraded, for they are re- 
garded as materials of a man’s household, and ministers to his 
sensuality. 

Abyssinia presents various characteristics of manners. In Taju- 
ra men live with their wives for a short time, and then sell them. 
Parents are known to hire their daughters cut as prostitutes. One 
chief offered his daughter as a temporary ur permanent compan- 
ion to a traveler, and a woman presented herself as a candidate 
for a similar appointment, saying, by way of recommendation, that 
she had already lived with five men. One strong evidence of the 
immorality of Tajura is the fact that syphilis affects nearly the 
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whole population, man and woman, sulUin and beggar, priests and 
their wives inclusive. 

In Shoa the king hus one wife and five hundred concubines, 
the latter scattered ia various parts of his dominions. He makes 
a present to the parents of any girl he may desire, and is usually 
well paid in return for the honor. The governors of provinces 
and cities folkiw his example. There are two kinds of marriage 
in Shoa: one a mere arrraigement to cohabit, the other a holy 
ceremony. The farmer is almost invariably used, the man and 
woman declaring Ixdbre witnesses that they mean U) live, together. 
Divorces are its easily obtained, only mutual consent being neces- 
sary. A wife is valued according to the amount of her property, 
and the owner of a hut, a field, and a bedstead is sure to get a 
husband. When they quarrel and part, a division of property 
takes place. Concubines are procured as well from the Christians 
as from Mohammedans and pagans, but the latter are forced to 
declare themselves converted, C>r Shoa is professt^dly a Christian 
kingdom. A favorite concubine holds the same position as a 
married woman, and no distinction is made between legitimate 
and illegitimate children. The court overflows with licentious- 
ness, numerous adultori(»s take plaep, and the example is followed 
by the j)eoplc, among whom a chaste married couple is rare. The 
sacerdotal class of Shoa is notoriously drunken and profligate ; in 
a word, the rnonils of the country arc of the lowest description. 
In the Mohammedan States of the neighborhood the condition of 
the female sex is also degraded, and if thei*e is less general prosti- 
tution, it is becai^e every woman is the slave of some man’s lust, 
and is closely watched by him. 

In the provinces of Kordofan, south of the Nubian mountaina, 
the sentiment of love is not altogether unknown, and men fight 
duels with whips of hippopotamus hide on account of a disputed 
mistress. The wife i.s, however, a virtual slave, and is still more 
degraded if she prove barren, the husband then solacing himself 
with a concubine, who Ls raised to the rank of a wife if she bear a 
child. The general demeanor of the girls of Kordofan is -modest, 
and their lives are chaste, while the married women are addicted 
to intrigue, especially if neglected by tlieir husbands, tn some 
parts of the country men consider it an honor for their wives to 
have intercourse with strangers, and often a.s8ist the woman to this 
end. There is a class of pretty dancers who are usually prosti- 
totes, and are cedebrated for their successes in the latter vocation. 
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Marriage is arranged without the woman’s consent; the man bar- 
gains for her, pays the price, and takes her home. A feast and 
dance sometimes celebrate the event. AVhen a wife is ill treated 
she demands a divorce, and returns home, taking her female chil- 
dren with her. Trifles often produce these separations, an insuf- 
ficient allowance of pomatum to grease her skin being a valid 
complaint. These remarks apply to the fixed population; the 
wandering tribes of Kordofan are a moral, modest race, naked, but 
not indecent. 

A chief of the Berbers offered a late traveler his choice) of two 
daughters for a temporary companion, both being already married. 
Many women there arc ready to prostitute themselves for a present. 
A virgin may be purchased, cither as a wife or a concubine, for a 
horse. A young Berber, who was asked why he did not marry, 
pointed to a adt and said, “When that is a horse I shall marry.” 

The condition of women in Khartum, on the upper borders of 
the Nile, as described in Ferdinand Werne’s account of his voyage 
to discover the sources of the White Stream, is so degraded that 
it may be said with truth the female monkeys of the neighboring 
woods occupy a far nobler and more natural position. Farther 
up the river the morals are purer. The Keks are described ab 
leading a blameless life. Marriageable girls and children are kept 
in seclusion, and during a considerable part ,of the- year the wom- 
en live in villages ajKirt from the men, who possess only tempo- 
rary huts, the subsUintial habitations of their wives bciijg accessi- 
ble to them during tlic rainy season. A man dare not approach 
the “ harem village” at any other time, but some of the women oc- 
casionally creep into their husbands’ huts. Polygamy is allowedi 
but is too costly for any but the chiefs. 

Among some of the tribes on the banks of the White Nile, 
women sell their children, if they can do so with profit. The 
maidens appear naked, but married women wear an apron. All 
experience shame at appearing unclothed before travelers. Be- 
yond the Mountains of the Moon Werne found a people whom 
he describes as chaste and decent, where unmarried men and 
women were kept separate. 

Out information is so limited that any inquiry into the morals 
of Africa must be incomplete, but enough has been stated to give 
a frdr idea of the average morality. Statistics are of course im- 
possible, but from a description in general terms we can not hesi- 
tate to form an opinion. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 

In this division of the earth’s surface are generally included the 
great island of Australia, Papua or New Guinea, and some ad- 
jacent islands, comprising New Caledonia and Van Diemen’s 
Land. Politically and geographically the islands of New Zealand 
are also in this division, but there is some question as to the pro- 
priety of this distribution for cthnographiccd purposes. Opinions 
yaiy as to the state of the New Zealanders. There is much simi- 
larity between them and the inhabitants of some of the Polyne- 
sian Islands, while there are equally strong points of resemblance 
between them and the Australian aborigines. The New Zealand- 
er, when discovered by Cook, was far superior to the Australian 
in intelligence and in the arts of life. He inhabited a decent hut^ 
could build a stockade fort, and lived upon cooked food. The 
Australian lived in a hollow tree, could put together a temporary 
hut made of bark and brush, and fed upon grubs, roots, and raw 
flesh. Among such a race as the Australian blacks it is needless 
to say that the position occupied by women was of the most de- 
grading and brutal character. 

The Australian savage does not even pay his future spouse the 
compliment of wooing her. Might makes right in their case. The 
woman is often betrothed by her parent or kinsman, qj^d becomes 
her husband’s property by sale and bargain. If this has not been 
effected in the usual way, he acquires his marital privileges by an 
inroad on the grounds of another tribe, and then meeting a wom- 
an, he knocks her down with his ivaddy (a heavy club), ^d carries 
her to a place of security, where he makes himself master of her 
person by force. This, indeed, is so usual a course of procedure, 
that it has given rise to a belief that the Australian rival bache- 
lors compete for a wife by knocking her on the head, and whoever 
fells her bears away the belle. 

The habits of the native Australians are not so observable now 
as they were at the commencement of the system of colonization. 
At first a continual intercourse was kept up between them and 
the settlers. The reciprocal injuries inflicted upon each pther, in 
which the whites were more to blame than the natives, ^brought 
about an exterminating warfare. The black race has ^dually 
wasted away from the settled, or rather partially settled country, 
while the much-diminished interior tribes have retreated, in South 
Australia, New South Wales, and Victoria, into the wilderness^ 
beyond ordinary communicatimi with the white man. 
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In Yan Diemen’s Land the natives were almost extirpated by 
the constant warfare carried on between them and the settlers, 
convict as well as fiee, and the government was obliged to tidce 
the few survivors under its protection, and to establish a place of 
refuge for them. They were accordingly collected, and deported 
to an island in Bass Straits, under the charge of a special commis< 
sioner. But, notwithstanding the increased comforts of their corn 
dition, and their immunity from the murderous hostility of their 
white foes, they have languished, and, instead of the population 
increasing, it has gradually decreased, until, at the present time, it 
is believed .that the numbei’?', are under one hundred. In Central 
Australia, north of the Murray, the tribes are still comparatively 
numerous, and in some cases warlike and hostile to settlers. 

The married women among the aborigines are called “gins,” 
and the single girls “ lubbras." The women follow their lords on 
their migrations and excursions, carry the loads, and do all the 
work. They bear patiently and submissively the blows and ill- 
usage to which they are subject. Polygamy is practiced by the 
more ptwciful men of the tribes, who appropriate to themselves 
such women as they choose, and cast them off at pleasure. Now 
and then they sell or present a “gin” to a friend in want of such 
a commodity. There is considerable disproportion between the 
sexes, attributable partly to continual ill-usage, partly to the habit 
prevalent among savage nations of destroying female infants. 

At one time in the history of these colonies, the outlying stock- 
men and shepherds occasionally endeavored to solace their loneli- 
ness with a “ lubbra” whom they had managed to decoy from her 
lawful owner, but the half-breeds from such unions arc very rare. 
The natives, notwithstanding the low estimate they have of their 
women, are exceedingly jealous of them as property, and keep 
them away as much as possible from the stations. 

Chastity is at all times of little account among savages, always 
excepting the old Celts and Teutons, who held continence in high 
esteem, and whose women were objects of general respect. From 
the peculiar habits of the Australian aborigines themselves, it can 
scarcely be said that prostitution exists as an institution. The 
woman has no choice in the matter. As between the “ gins” and 
“ lubbras” and the white settlers, there is scarcely any chance for 
prostitution. A woman now and then '«‘isits the towns or settle- 
ments, but always in company with her male friends. When 
quite young, the girls are not more disagreeable than others 
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their complexion. When more advanced in years they are abso* 
lately repulsive, and are rendered hideous by scars and other evi- 
dences of brutality. At all times both sexes are loathsome in 
their persons, and are clad in filthy blankets or sheep-skins, unless 
when they can pick up tattered remnants of European clothing. 

Among the New Zealanders the state of the women was a little 
better than among the Australians. The amelioration was rather 
in degree than principle. They were subject to the same control 
by parents and kinsmen. They were disposed of in marriage as 
matter of right, and were often betrothed from infancy, in which 
case they were iapu or taboo to other persons than the young chief 
or wanior who had purchased the reversion. Cruel punishments 
of the women for infidelity were general, and even for minor of- 
fenses they were subject to very severe chastisement. In one 
case, even recently, a New Zealand woman was suspended by the 
heels naked, and in that position unmercifully whipped. Her 
sense of the outrage was so keen that she committed suicide. Li- 
centiousness among tlie women was probably more rare fonnerly 
than now. Adultery was punished in botli parties by death, and 
the family' of the male erffender were often involved in the pun- 
ishment. Now, however, the constant visits of whalers and sea- 
faring men, the gradual settlement of whites in the islands, and, 
above all, the profits and advantages derivable from illicit inter- 
course, cause the women to be free of their persons. Parents and 
even husbands are oftentimes the principal gainers by the trans- 
action, and even negotiate the profit to be made. The marriage 
ceremony, too, was formerly of so easy a character that, whatever 
the New Zealand woman might have thought of it, no settler^ and 
especially no seaman, would feci himself bound by the tie, and, 
although associations based on this weak bond were not wrong in 
the woman, they paved the way for less excusable relations. 

The influence of civilized institutions and the presence of a reg- 
ular clergy- and missionaries is effecting some improvement in 
native morals, and many lawful marriages have tak(ui place be- 
tween the whites and the native women, the offspring of whic'h — 
a fine race of half-breeds — may be met with throughout the Aub- 
tralian colonies. The example of the consideration in which the 
native women thus married are held, and the rights and soifial po- 
ffltion that they acquire, is not without influence on otheft^ and 
predisposes them to the same course. Among the tribes removed 
from the coast and withdrawn ih)m civilized control^ the ancient 
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oostoms are still kept up in their integrity, and the chiefi and na- 
tives jealously resist idl encroachments on iheir independence. 
Among those chie&, even, who have been converted to a nominal 
Christianity, Bauperaha for instance, heathen institutions of le- 
vengc for injury, polygamy, power of life and death over their 
wives and followers are maintained, and the humanizing lessons 
of the Gospel have made but little way toward an amendment of 
their barbarous lives. In New Zealand it is asserted that the ve- 
nereal disease is very prevalent among the natives, and from th^ 
diet and licentious habits is often fatal. 

In colonial white society there are no particular incidents to 
characterize prostitution. At all times during the continuance of 
transportation, female immorality has been very prevalent. The 
general law so often observed as attendant upon irregularity of 
the sexes has been powerfully operative; besides, there have been 
local influences at work to deteriorate female manners. The large 
importations of convict women, who were always the most unruly 
and vicious of the felon population, and who notoriously gave 
more trouble and vexation to the authorities than any one else, 
was prejudicial to public virtue. Just, however, as, on account of 
these faults, women of indifferent character were lightly esteemed, 
so did the respectable females gain in public opinion, however 
poor their worldly condition. There was not much regular pros- 
titution, although incontinence prevailed. There was a continual 
system of marriage going on among the convicts. When a man 
chose to many, he brushed himself up, put on a clean shirt, and 
went to the nearest superintendent, to whom he intimated his de- 
sire for matrimony. Permission was always given. The eligibles 
at the station were forwarded for his inspection, and tlio selected 
one rarely refused, inasmuch as her connubial bonds relieved her, 
during good behavior, from the more galling bondage of the law. 
Some of these unions turned out more satisfactorily than might have 
been expected from the character of the parties, especially of the 
women. 

South Australia and the gold colony of Victoria never were pe- 
nal settlements. The deficiency of respectable young women was 
very much felt by the colonists, and the home government made 
many well-intentioned efforts to supply the want. A large num- 
ber of young women went out from Great Britain, under the 
charge of matrons and medical officers, and, in the majori^ of 
caseR their arrival was hailed with great satia&ction. It was no 
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onusoal Idling for a young man, a settler fax away up tlie counti^ 
to come down to the government depdts at Adelaide or Melbourne 
<Hi the anival of a female emigrant ship, and then and there to 
jnck out his partner for life. Of course, the greater number were 
hired out to service by the colonists, and, in the order of events 
passed from service to independence. Parental care and precau- 
tion were exercised by the authorities over the young women thus 
sent abroad. They were not allowed to hire into dram-shops or 
lodging-houses: the parties who hired them required to be known: 
they had liberty to remain at the depdt for some months if not 
suited, and for any length of time in case of sickness on arrival ; 
and afterward, during good conduct/the dep6t was an asylum for 
an indefinite length of time. Notwithstanding all these safeguards, 
there was a constant supply of prostitution. The good intentions 
of the emigration commissioners in London were too frequently 
neutralized by the depraved character of officers of the vessels in 
which females were sent, or by the interested conduct of the local 
authorities in England. A good reputation was essential to the 
intending emigrant, but frequently masters of work-houses and 
parish officers shipped off unworthy or troublesome characters, 
who were better got rid of at any price. 

. 1. .jing the gold mania, prostitution in Australia was rampant. 
The enormous gains and flaunting extravagance were a great 
temptation to young women who could not readily suit themselves 
with situations, and who disliked the moderate restraints of the 
depdt The persuasive arts of the procuress and brothel-keeper 
were not wmiting. It was a singular fact that at one time all the 
public vehicles were owned by brothel-keepers. The profits of 
these joint callings were perfectly fabulous. It was an every-day 
sight to see a party of prostitutes in the most gaudy costumes 
parading the streets in open carriages. Indeed, it was generally 
understood to be part of their contract that they should have un- 
limited clothing, of the most garish colors and style, and expensive 
material, and also Sunday rides in open carriages. The police au- 
thorities did what they could to check this shameftil display, but 
they were powerless l^ore the reckless extravagance of th^ min- 
ers and the influx of women. It is believed that this exc^ has 
now toned down, 6nd miners having taken to buying land tod to 
marriage, order is once more resuming sway, and prostitution in 
the gold colonies, though not at an end, is much shorn of ith pub- 
lie toow and display. 
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POLYNESIA. 

The principal groups of the Polynesian Islands are the Socie^, 
Friendly, Samoan, Sandwich, and Marquesas. These last have 
been rendered famous of late years by Mr. Hermann Melville’s 
Typee and Omoo. 

The South Sea Islands were usually depicted in the most glow- 
ing colors by early navigators. The lands were the fairest on 
earth’s sur&ce ; the climate was unsurpassed, combining the genial 
warmth of the tropics with the fresh breezes of ocean ; the soil 
spontaneously bringing forth in luxuriant abundance the loveliest 
and most valuable vegetable productions; and, finally, the inhabit- 
ants were fitted both in person and disposition to tenant such an 
Eden. 

It is easy to comprehend the frame of mind which led to these 
descriptions. The seaman, after wandering over the pathless 
ocean, with only the dark waste of waters in view, might well 
recognize a paradise in the green hills and shady groves of the 
islands of the Pacific, and angels in their dusky denizens. But 
these pictures were eminently fallacious: the virtues of savage 
life di^ppear on close acquaintanceship. Implacable ferodty 
among themselves; sanguinary and exterminating warfare; can- 
nibalism ; unbounded licentiousness and its concomitants of un 
natural lust and lasciviousness ; debaring and horrid idolatry; in- 
fimticide ; the mast grinding tyranny of the strong over the weak, 
and of the man over the woman, who is not permitted to live in 
the same dwelling, eat the same food, cook at the same fire, or 
even use the same dish as her lord and master: these enormities 
are the ordinary conditions of savage life. Some local modifica- 
tions may be found, but such were the irudn incidents in Polyne- 
sian life and character. 

It is true that in the first instance the natives received the whites 
with all friendship, and evinced toward their visitors much hos- 
pitality and gentleness of demeanor. This is to be attributed to 
the wonder and reverence with which they regarded foreigners, 
looking on them as superior beings of another sphere, and awe- 
struck at their wonderfol powers, at the astonishing engines they 
wielded and managed, and at their unknown attributes. But 
fiuniliarity lessened respect; some ill-advised and unjustifiable 
tyranny brought out the offenrive points of savage character, and 
theft, treacheiy, and murder were soon practiced as freely against 
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the whites as against each other whenever fear of eonsequences 
did not restrain them. The murder of Captain Cook and the at* 
tack on La Perouse were remarkable cases on account of the bold- 
ness of the savages, and the public loss in the death of the great 
navigator, but they were not isolated outrages. Many a small and 
feebly-manned vessel perished among the islands, and, on repeated 
occasions, when landings were effected, the mariners ran great risks 
from the uncertain despotism of the natives. 

Whatever may have been their other qualities, either among 
themselves or in their intercourse with foreigners, licentious- 
ness was the universal characteristic of the South Sea Islanders. 
It was not merely polygamy or excess among a few of the more 
powerful members of the community, but the ordinary habit 
among all classes. Chastity, whenever met with, was not a cus- 
tomary part of woman’s life, but only an incident dependent on 
particular circumstances ; in fact, an abnormal condition. It was 
associated with either marriage or betrothal. A peculiar institu- 
tion of all these islanders was the tapu or taboo^ a semi-religious 
ceremony performable either by priest or chiei^ whereby places, 
persons, or property could be rendered unapproachable by other 
than the lawful owner. The breach of this law has always been 
the greatest violation of propriety and public feeling of which a 
native or foreigner could be guilty. When young girls were be- 
trothed at an early age, either to boys of corresponding years or 
to older persons, such females were tabooed. This insured chas- 
tity until they had 'reached a marriageable age. As this betroth- 
al system was almost exclusively confined to chiefs, it follows 
that the obligation to chastity was very limited. The farther in- 
ference would be, that chastity was associated rather with prop- 
erty in the female than propriety in the wonuin. 

Another institution of the South Sea Islanders was that of the 
Areoi. These were a body of men and women banded together 
for certain purposes, which had originally been of s religious 
character. They had probably been once Obi. men, medicine- 
men, or wizards, as among the negroes and Indians. The cus- 
tom, so often observable among heathen nations, of incorpora^ng 
amusements and festivities into religious rites, had been takeq up 
by these Areoi, and in process of time they degenerated into ipere 
mimes or buffoons, and yet preserved to themselves by presenp- 
tive ri^t all the immunities and privileges otherwise accorded to 
priests. They traveled about from place to place, and sometimes 
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from island to island. Their observances yet retained a trace of 
their religious origin, iiuusniucli iis they commenced with a sacri- 
fice to the gods, after wliicli they (mtertainod the people with 
theatrical performances, in which obscene songs and lascivious 
dances formed the chief features. They gave dialogues and reci- 
tations, in which they freely satirized all classes, not excepting 
the priests. They wore every wheni gladly received, and had a 
right to free quarters wherever they stopped. It is said the mem- 
bers were usually the handsomest of both sexes, the women being 
the most profligate among the inhabitants. Tradition maintained 
that those persons had been originally incorporated by the gods, 
and that one of their rules was perpetual celibacy, and that they 
siiould have no descendants. This, though it might perhaps in 
tlic outs'^t have been a prohibition inU'iided for pure purposes, 
has ended in the perversion of such an intention. In their pres- 
ent condition, whether degenemte or not, the inhibition is not 
taken to exclude them from sexual iutercourse and enjoyment, 
but from its natural consequences. Their lives were accordingly 
most abandoned, and abcirtion and infanticide were invariably 
practiced. Nor were their enormities confined to their own body : 
after their representations the wildest excesses were perpetrated 
in all quarters. Il(,‘sistance or retaliation was impossible by the 
sufferer, on account of the fiar these wretches excit(?d by the 
mysterious powers with which they were accrediUHl, and which 
wore, in reality, the secret affiliations of all the baiuls.^ 

When performing, the Areoi paintc^d their bo<lies black and 
their faces scarlet; they wore dresses of bright-colored plants and 
flowers. Tljcy were divided into several (diisses named after 
some jiarticular ornament; and, taking into accounr the subordi- 
nate members of the troops and the attendants who performed 
the menial offices, they inbst have been exceedingly numerous. 
Places were specially built fur their reception, and for the greater 
convenience of tl 'ur representations.* 

Candidate's for atimission into their number were rt'ccived by 
secret ceremonies akin to the mysteries of paganism. Solemnities 
intended tb awe the vulgar were performed, and tlic idea of special 
reservation of the blessings of a future elysium to these deceivers 
was promulgated and believed. 

' RoMoirs Hifltory of Polynesia, p. 75. 

* Their institution U ascribed to Oro, the god of war. The reiemblanoe betweem 
Areoi and the Greek pod of war, is a coincidence. 
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The existence of such organized societies could not but be in 
Sie highest degree subversive to all order and decency. Accord- 
ingly, when the missionaries first arrived, they found the general 
depravity of morals the greatest difficulty they had to encounter. 
Obscenity, libidinousness, and incontinence were so ingrafted into 
the very nature of the people that they seemed almost ineradica- 
ble. Accordingly, we find it narrated of an intelligent convert 
that he expressed his conviction that “the people ought to be in- 
duced to discontinue infanticide, human sacrifice, and demon wor- 
ship, but that preservation of female virtue and Christian marriage 
would never be obtained."* 

The Society Islands are said to have been formerly proverbial, 
even in Polync^ for the licentiousness which is still remarkably 
prevalent among them. The missionaiy regulations have appar- 
ently mitigated the evils, and they have succeeded in establishing 
laws on the subject, which are not, however, binding upon stran- 
gers. The foreigners who come to these islands, while denounc- 
ing the conduct of the inhabitants, are too often the chief instiga- 
tors to vice, and, finding themselves checked in their misconduct, 
they vent their disappointment on the missionaries. 

The foreign influences ut work in these islands are of a two-fold 
nature ; one striving for the improvement of the natives, and the 
inculcation of virtuous principles, and the encouragement or en- 
forcement of virtuous practices ; the other including all the base 
and sordid passions and motives of seamen and whalers bent on 
the reckless enjoyment of .the passing hour ; of traders and ad- 
venturers eager in quest of gain ; and among the worst specimens 
of runaway seamen, and even convicts from the Australian settle- 
ments. All these influences combine to check the advancement 
of tile natives. 

The beauty of the women in these islands has been much ex- 
onerated. Commodore Wilkes says,* “I . did not sec among 
them a single woman whom I could call handsome. They have, 
indeed, a certain sleepiness about the eyes which may be fasci- 
nating to some, but 1 should rather ascribe the celebrity which 
their charms have acquired among navigators to their cheerfiil- 
ness and gayety ." Others, who vint them with equally cool juc^ 
ment, tell us that thejr were disappointed in their appearan^ 
for “ there were few who could be called handsome ; neverthele^ 
they had eminent feminine graces, their manners being a&lile 

' South 8e»MiNdoBi,ii. 88. * U. S. Exphuring Expedteioo, yoI. U. p. SX 
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and engaging, their step easy and graceful, their behavior free 
and unguarded, their temper mild, gentle, and unaffected, slow to 
take offense, easily pacified, seldom retaining resentment or re- 
venge, whatever the provocation.”^ 

There can be no doubt that their demeanor was winning and 
affable, and their conduct sportive and playful. Their industry 
was not very great, the few wants of the islanders being amply 
supplied by nature. The women prepared the poe from the bread* 
fruit and the ava, and, till Europeans introduced the hog, this was 
their usual diet, if we except the cannibal feasts of the warriors, 
in whi(ih the women took no part. The female occupations were 
weaving flowers and grasses into garlands and mats. Their chief 
amusement was paddling the canoe or sporting in the surf, for all 
the islanders took to the water, and the women were, perhaps, from 
the greater buoyancy of their persons, bettor swirtimers than tho 
men. Before the arrival of the missionaries, it was customary for 
the woiitia to swim out to a ship and swarm on board, where scenes 
of debauchery and indecency commenced, lasting as long as the 
vessel lay in the harbor, and the fascination of which worked so 
powerfully on the excited passions of the seamen that desertions 
and mutiny were continually occurring. 

The earliest intercoui'se of whites has never yet been beneficial 
to the untutored savage, and, had these occurrences only taken 
place on board the ships of foreigners, it might have been laid to 
the account of foreign corruption. But this was not the case. 
The gains derivable from the white men’s visits might give prof- 
ligacy a greater zest foi* both sexes of the natives, for indiscrimi- 
nate intercourse was a time-worn institution ere yet the European 
came. 

The South Sea Islanders are no exception to the general rule 
of keeping their women in a subordinate and inferior condition. 
A chief is sometimes iahoo^ and his women may not approach him ; 
he may see them when he pleases; at all times the woman is in 
bondage. Those of the chief live in separate apartments from 
their master, and are not pennitted to assexiiate with him on equal 
terms excepting when the female is of high blood; In this case 
she is perfectly independent, can exercise the same powers as he^ 
husband, and in some particulars can even throw off her allegianoe 
to him. 

Polygamy was, and still is, practiced among the chie& Even 

' BfiMionary Voyage of Ship Duff, 1796, p. 836. 
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where missionary influences have been successful, the chiefs look 
upon the abolition of polygamy os a moat objectionable innova- 
tion. They look back to their past liberty with regret, and can 
not understand why they are restricted to one wife. Polygamy 
could, of course, only be practiced by the powerful at the expense 
of the weak. Already, from various causes operating among sav- 
ages there was a preponderance of males over females, rendered 
still more great by polygamy. This again depreciated female vir- 
tue, justifying illicit intoixiourse to those who lived in forced celi- 
bacy, and in its consequences came concealment and infanticide. 
To such an extent was illicit intercourse carried, that some writers 
assert that no girl ever reached the age of puberty a virgin. The 
nature of the marriage bond is very uncertain. The husband 
could get rid of the wife at pleasure. There seems to have Vx^en 
a slight distinction between marriage and concubinage. Most of 
these social institutions are extended over all the islands alike, with 
very few local differences. Infanticide, for cxamj)le, has been 
practiced in most of the islands, but not invariably so. At Tutui- 
la,* one of the Samoan group, it had never obtained. Circumcis- 
ion was common among most of the natives. 

Among the Samoans the women are treated with considera- 
tion.* The men do all the hard work, even to cooking, while the 
women perform only in-door labor, attend to the children, and pre- 
pare the food for the fire. In the Sandwich Islands there is no 
such chivalrous sentiment.' At the arrival of the niisriioiiaries 
there were no .marriage institutions among them. 'Ihc only laws 
were such as to regulate somewhat their licentiousness. There 
were traditions to show that at some past time, before the discov- 
ery of the island, the marriage tie had been held in respect by the 
natives, and that the marriage ceremony had been an important 
one. At pix^sent, personal chastisement of the wife by her hxis- 
band is not infrequent, and it is spoken of by them as a matter of 
course. 

The relations of parents to children differed much at differeiit 
periods. The Samoans seem to have been the most observant of 
moral obligations and natural ties. Among them it was the usagfe 
of the mothers to siudde the children for several years, and to 
bring them up with great care and attention, so much so that ^ 
crippled child was sometimes discreditable as evincing a degree 
of culpable carelessness in the mother. 

* U. 8. Exploring Expedition, rol. ii. p. 80. ^ Jb, 148. 
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The Society and Sandwich Islanders, whose lives were habitu- 
ally dissolute, shunned all trouble which interfered with their 
freedom of intercourse, and children were considered especially 
burdensome. Infanticide prevailed to a firightfiil extent among 
them, and, as if the ordinary dissoluteness of the people had not 
been ample inducement to this most flagitious crime, the tyranny 
of the rulers invented a poll-tax, in whose operation children over 
ten were included. The poorer inhabitants of these blissful re- 
gions, who already felt the rod of oppression too severely, found 
in this an additional motive to child-murder. But in itvS operation 
it was even more cruel than infanticide, for many children who 
had been suffered to live were put to death as they approached 
the period when they would be liable to taxation. The murder 
was consummated sometimes by the parents, at times mercifully, 
and at times horribly. There were a class of persons who prac- 
ticed child-murder professionally. 

In the Siunoan group the girls arc often early betrothed, with- 
out reference to years, the girl being taboo until of marriageable 
age. During the intervening period the bridegroom accumulates 
property. The marriage festival is held with all circumstances of 
uproar and debauchery, and the guests stay as long as there is any 
thing to eat. The consummation of the marriage and the virgin- 
ity of the bride are published by the proofs required in the Jew- 
ish law. 

When a man in this group wishes to take a wife, he must ask 
the chief’s consent. This obtained, he presents to the girl of his 
choice a basket of bread-fruit, by accepting which sly* ac(’epls the 
donor. The husband then pays the parents a sum of -aoncy for 
her, according to her rank and estimation ; sometimes the court- 
ship is to the family, without consulting the girl, who is expected 
to conform to her parents’ will in the matter. 

A Samoan may repudiate his wife and marry again '»n certain 
conditions, but the woman may not leave her husband without 
his consent. 

Adulteiy funong the Samoans was formerly punished by death, 
and the miirriage vow is strictly observed by them. It is consid- 
ered highly discreditable for a young woman to form a connection 
with a native before marriage, althovk^h temporary intercourse 
with a foreigner is not considered objectionable. It may be that 
such a distinction is in compliment to the conceded superiority of 
the white; but the explanation of a chief would rather put the 
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question on convenience than morality, for he objected to native 
young men as always hanging about the premises, and attaching 
themselves to the young woman, whereas the foreigner gave his 
presents and sailed away when the period of his stay was ended, 
leaving the object of his choice free again. 

The Marquesas Islands have a angular institution, amilar to 
one prevalent among the ancient Lacedaemonians. A woman has 
more than one husband. This has been called polyandiism, but 
it does not seem precisely such. A wife of a young warrior un- 
known to fame is honored by the advances of a more distinguish- 
ed individual, by whom children may be begotten. The superior 
chief takes the wife and her lawful husband under his protection 
and into his hut 

The population of some of the districts in the Sandwich Islands 
is rapi^y decreasing. By a register kept in Hawaii, it appears 
there are three deaths to one birth. This disproportion is attrib- 
uted to low habit of body, the consequence of venereal disease. 
Syphilis was introduced into these islands by Cook’s expedition, 
and the whole of the natives in some districts are now said to be 
reduced to a morbid, sickly state, many of the women being in- 
capable of child-bearing, and but few of the children attaining 
maturity. 

There are other concurrent causes to contribute toward this de- 
cay, among which the difference of food, and the introduction of 
closing, and consequent diminution of ablution among a people 
who spent half their lives in the water, are not unimportant; but 
the district of Hanapepe, where the decrease was most rapid, was 
that in which the virus was first introduced, and here it is still 
most virulent in its action and effects. 

Whatever the causes, the same effect is in powerfrtl operation, 
though not to the same depopulating extent, in other places. At 
Waialua, in 1832, the population was 2640; in 1885 it had fidlen 
to 2415. There had been no war nor epidemic. It was tlw or- 
dinary condition of the people. Sterility and abortion are con- 
adeied the most potent causes. Abortion is very conunoni and 
tiiere are cases in which women have had six or seven, and 
times ten in as many years, and no chJldren.* 

Personal and mutual abuse had been much practiced in ^rly 
life among the settlers, and is a cause of sterility. 

Previous to 1840, in&nticide was, as we have shown, common. 

‘ "Wilkeii yrf. iT. p. 77. 
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But her^ as elsewhere, the maniage regnlatioiis whufli have been 
enfoioed by the miafflonaries and adc^ted by the oonyerted na> 
tives are idready operating in a reactionary manner against the 
decrease of population, and in&nticide is almost unknown. The 
poll-tax for cMdren over ten years of age has been repealed, and 
in its stead premiums are given £>r rearing large fitmihea of l^t- . 
imate children. 

It is admitted by all that licentiousness prevails eztenmvely 
among the people even at present, but to a &r leas degree thim 
formerly, when promiscuous intercoitrse was universal. Men 
were living with several wives, and vice vena. All improvement 
in this respect is to be ascribed to the labors of Christian mission* 
aries. To them the Sandwich Islanders owe their moral code, 
and the enactment of laws respecting marriage, as well as their 
political institutions. 

The observance of outward moralily and decency of behavior 
has, as we have mentioned, been made compulsory in those M* 
ands in winch the missionaries have permanently fixed tiiemaelves, 
and acquired sufficient power to make their regulations respected. 
They have interdicted public gatherings for the purpose of amuse- 
ment, and even suppressed private games and diversions. This 
has been objected to as an interference with iimocent recreation 
and pastime, and as encouraging formalism. 

But the missionaries had no choice in the matter. Paganism 
was deeply rooted in the daily life and habits of the people. In 
all religioiu festivals, feasting, dancing, and diversion formed so 
prominent a part, that the only method of eradicating the attach* 
ment of the people to their heathen practices was to abolish the 
usages which nude the worship attractive. The dances are al* 
ways immodest, often lascivious and grossly indecent. They con* 
sist of little more than contortions and twistings of the limte and 
body, and of throwing themselves into postures which, as th^ 
are mostly performed by females, are highly condumve to im* 
morality. 

Even among the Samoans, the dances, as performed by the 
wmnen, are of the same libidinous character with the others, 
tiiough the dances of the men are not indecorous. 

The diseases generally prevalent are skin affections. From the 
deligjhtfiil climate and simple diet of the people, these are not of a 
very severe character, ^e islanders have been no gainers in 
this Teq)ect by their intercourse with Europeans. The venereal 
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disease has been introduced, anc^ from the deficiency of medical 
treatment, makes great ravages. Secondary syphilis is sometimes 
severe. At Tutuila, one of the Samoan group, it is said that ve> 
nereal disease is entirely unknown, while in the other idands of 
the group it is very rare. 

Political circumstanoes; the introduction of new elements into 
Polynesian life ; the daily increasing intercourse between the isl- 
anders and foreigners, all contribute to make the alterations in the 
social aspects of the South Sea Islands very rapid, so that every 
year may work new changes. Some recent writers affect to doubt 
the ben^ts of missionary labors among the islanders, who, as they 
tty, have been thereby diverted from their innocent and simple 
habits of life ; in place of which, it is alleged, a harsh and hypo- 
critical austerity has been adopted; the purity of their morals and 
the vigor of their constitutions have been sapped and destroyed 
by the contact with Europeans and Americans, and the whole re- 
sult of foreign intercourse has been unmixed evil. We reject 
these condusions, as savoring too strongly of party prejudice and 
dawi antipathies. The tendency of the Gospel always is to purify 
and elevate savage tribes. The missionaries have, perhaps, over- 
estbnated and overstated the extent of benefit accomplished by 
them, and the gayety and cheerfulness, so pleasing in appearance 
to the casual visitor, yet so deceptive in reality, may have been 
diminished. But the purity of savage life is a delusion, ^d some- 
thing has been achieved if only an outward conformity to the 
laws and dictates of Christianity has been produced. 

WEST INDIES. 

A very alight notice of the West Indies will suffice, for of the 
savage races scarcely a vestige remains ; of the negro population 
a general view is all that is required, and the civilized colonists 
retain so much of the impress of the countries whence they came 
as to require no spedal remarks. When Columbus first visited 
these beautifril islands, he found them inhabited by two classes of 
men — ^the savage Caiibs, who delighted in war and preyed upon 
the weaker tribes; and the simple communities, whose pacific 
halnts made them victims of their violent neighbors. The people 
were alike distinct In the treatment of women. The peacefril isl- 
anders admitted females to a participation in all the deliglds of 
^ir rural life, allowing them to mingle in the dance, to iiiherit 
power, and to share all their pleasures. Among the cannibal 
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Caribs a different fashion prevdled. The handsomest of their 
war-prisoners were retained as slaves, the rest were drowned. 
The lot of these exiles, as of the Carib women themselves, was 
hard enough. The nation was low and barbarous, and its women 
were treated accordingly, the men regarding them as an inferior 
race, whose degradation was only natural. A wife was her hus- 
band’s slave, and all the drudgery of life fell upon her. She ap- 
proached him with abject humility, and, if she ever complained of 
ill-usage, it was at the risk of her life; her children, however, 
were loved and watched with tender care. 

The original inhabitants of the West Indian islands have dis- 
appeared, and are succeeded by a mixture of races, of whom the 
negroes claim our attention now. Among the blacks of Antigua, 
as an example, immorality is characteristic. In&nticide is fre- 
quently practiced, even since the Emancipation Bill was passed. 
The reason for this is clear. Under slavery, negroes could not 
contract a legal marriage ; they therefore cohabited, and the union 
lasted an long as their affection or appetite existed. No disgrace 
attached to a woman who had borne children to several men. 
Now an idea of female vii-tue has been awakened, and they seek 
to escape the consequences of an illicit amour by destroying its 
offepring, upon the principle that where no tangible evidence of 
a crime exists, no crime has been committed. 

During slavery, concubinage was general ; and although many 
masters offered rewards to such as lived faithfully with one part- 
ner, the vice was all but universal, and a permanent engagement 
between a man and woman was seldom formed. Two females 
frequently lived with one man, one being considered his wife, and 
the othei his mistress. When the negroes were emancipated in 
1854, many were anxious to be legally married, and others put 
away the partners of their compulsory servitude and took new 
companions. Bigamy was not uncommon then, nor is it rare now, 
many devices being adopted to elude the stringent laws on this 
matter. Concubinage is less general than formerly, but the mar- 
riage covenant is by no means respected, nor is chastity much es- 
teemed. 

In St Lucia sexual intercourse was unrestrained and almost 
promiscuous, and the negroes of the island are, even to this day, 
averse to matrimony and inclined to concubinage. In either re- 
lation they are equally fidthless, the only redeeming featore being 
love of their children. 
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The same low state of morals is ohseivsble in Santa Croz, bnt 
in Jamaica the n^roes are mostly married and fiuthfhl to their 
engagements. Formerly the intercourse of the sexes was loose, 
profligate, and lewd. When the missionaries attempted to reform 
this, any who submitted to thdr teachings were ri^coled by the 
demoralized of their comrades. It must be admitted that Ihiro- 
peans have not shown any good example to the negroes, but, on 
the contrary, have encouraged their vices. 

JAVA. 

A curious system of manners now prevails in Java. Hindoos 
have been succeeded by Mohammedans, and they, in turn, have 
given place to Dutch, each having impressed some characteristic 
on the people. As elsewhere, the condition of the female sex will 
indicste the general character. The institution of marriage is uni- 
versally known, if not practiced or respected, and the lot of women 
may be considered fortunate. They are not ill-used in any man- 
ner, and the seclusion imposed upon the more opulent is rather a 
withdrawal from the indiscriminate gaze of the people than that 
lonely secrecy exacted by jealousy in some parts of the East The 
condition of the sex in Java is an exception to the habits of Asi- 
atics. They associate with the men in all the pleasures and offi- 
ces of life, eat with them, md live on terms of mutual equality. 
They are sometimes permitted to ascend the throne, and, in aho^ 
nowhere throughout the island are they treated with coarseness, 
violence, or neglect They are willing and industrious, and are 
admitted to many honorable employments. Men sometimes act 
tyrannically in their households, but this only shows the feult of 
an individual, not of a class. 

Polygamy and concubinage are practiced by the nobility with- 
out reference to public opinion, but are not generally adopted, 
being regarded as vicious luxuries. The flrst wife is always mis- 
trees of ^ household ; the others are her servants, who may min- 
ister to her husband’s pleasures, bnt do not share his or 
wealth. No man will give his daughter as second or third wif^ 
unless to senne one &r superior in rank to himself; and awtunan 
coQsiderB it dislumorable, not, in the abstract, to prostitute hmM^ 
but to form a connection with any man of humbler birth than he^ 
self 

But, thofu^ polygamy and oonouinnage are seldom known in 
Java, their absmioe must not be oonadeied as implying supodor 
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mondi^. On the contraiy, it is the most immoral country in 
Asia. A woman who would not condescend to be the second 
wife of a chief would not scruple to commit adultery with him. 
In general terms, both sexes are profligate and depraved, although 
the islanders boast the chastity of their women as a distinguishing 
ornament, because a married woman would shriek if a stranger 
attempted to kiss her before her attendants. 

Divorce can be procured in Java with the utmost freedom, and 
is a privilege in which the women indulge themselves to a wanton 
degree. If a wife pays her husband a sum of money, he must 
leave her. He is not legally bound to accept her offer, but public 
opinion considers it disreputable to live with a woman who has 
thus signiSed her wishes for a separation, and he yields to general 
sentiment what is not exacted by law. The husband is often 
changed three or four times before the woman is thirty years old, 
and some boast the exercise of this privilege twelve times. As 
the mean? of subsistence abound, and are procured as easUy by 
women as by men, the former are independent of the latter, and 
find no difiiculty in living without husbands. Unfortunately for 
the theories of some female reformers of the present day, who im- 
agine that such independence foreshadows the millennium of wom- 
an’s rights, it must be admitted that, where the experiment has 
been tried, the sex are proverbially dissolute. 

Among the wealthier classes the utmost immorality prevails, 
and in the great towns the population is debauched to the last 
degree. Intrigues with married women continually occur, and 
are prosecuted almost before the fece of the husbands, who are 
often so tame and servile that they dare not assert their conjugal 
rights. Travelers have noticed flagrant instances of the looseness 
of Japanese manners, but one case will suffice. One of the princes, 
who had seduced a married woman, and was in the habit of visit- 
ing her at times when her husband, an officer in the public guard, 
was on duty, was surprised in her company on one occasion, the 
chief having returned home earlier than was expected. He knew 
the rank of his visitor, and discreetly coughed, so that the prince 
had time to escape. He then went to the chamber and flogged 
his wife. She complained to the prince, who was particularly de-' 
sirous, at that time, to conciliate his subj^ts. He sent for the 
husband, made him many rich presents, and allowed him to select 
the handsomest woman in the royal household in place of the ftail 
one who had betrayed him. The husband accepted tire peace-<ff- 
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ferings, allowed his wife to return home with him, and all the pai^ 
ties were satisfied. 

In Java women are usually married very young, as their chas- 
tity is in danger as soon as they reach maturity. At eighteen or 
twenty a girl is considered to be getting old, and scarcely any are 
unmarried after twenty -two. Yet age does not exclude a woman 
bom the probabilities of matrimony, for widows often procure 
husbands at fifty. The preliminary arrangements are made by 
the parents, as scandal would not allow the young people to take 
any part in a transaction in which they are looked upon, as the na- 
tives express it, as mere puppets. The father of the youth, having 
made a suitable choice, proposes to the parents of the girl. If they 
are willing, the betrothal is ratified by some trifling present, and 
visits are made, that the intended nuptials may be publicly known. 
Subsequently the price of the lady is arranged, varying according 
to the rank and circumstances of the family. Sometimes this is 
plainly called the purchase-money,” and sometimes by a more 
delicate term, the ** deposit.” It is considered as a settlement for 
the bride. The only religious feature in the marriage ceremony 
is an exchange of vows in the mosque. This is followed by many 
observances of etiquette and parade. Finally, the married couple 
eat from the same vessel, to testify their common fortune, or the 
bride washes her husband’s feet in token of subjection. 

The Javanese support a large class of women as public dalicerB. 
The inhabitants are passionately fond of this amusement, but no 
respectable woman will join in it, and all its female partisans are 
prostitutes; in fact> the words dancer and prostitute are synony- 
mous in their language. A chief of high rank is not ashamed to 
be seen with one of these women, who figure at most large enter- 
tainments, and frequently amass enough money to induce some 
petty chief to marry them. So strong, however, is their ruling 
passion, they soon ascertain that domesticity is not their* sphere, 
and bewme tired of their husbands, whom they divorce without 
ceremony, and coolly return to their public life. The dress in 
which they perform is very immodesty but they seldom descend to 
such obscene and degrading postures as may be witnessed in ot^- 
er Eastern countries. 

Eurcqpean example has not done much for Java. The Dut^h 
merchant has usually a native female called his housekeeper. 
In eveiy dty public prostitutes abound, while about the roads in 
the vicini^ may be found others ready for hire. Their disguise 
as dancers is tbouAht to conceal their profligacy. 
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SUMATRA. 

The population of this island is divided into several tribes^ 
dightly differing in their manners. The Bejangs, who may be 
Buppo^ to represent its original inhabitants, are rude barbariani^ 
scrupulously attentive to the show, but wanting the spirit of deli* 
cacy. They drape their womeii head to foot, dread lest a 
virgin should expose any part of her person, and yet modesty is 
not a characteristic of the people in towns and villages. Those 
in rural districts who are not so rigid as to costume are more dis 
tinguished by decency. 

The customs of Sumatra are of a peculiar character, great m. 
portance being attached to required formulas; and the ritual is 
more essential than the principle. It is curious to examine the 
intricate detuls of a Sumatran marriage contract, which appears 
to be so little understood even by the people themselves tht^ we 
are informed, one of these dcxmments is sufficient to originate an 
almost endless litigation. 

There are several modes of forming a marriage contract. The 
first is when one man agrees to pay another a certain sum in ex* 
change for his daughter. A portion of the amount, say about 
five dollars, is generally held bac^, to keep the transaction apeOf 
and allow the girl’s parents a chance to complain if she is ill used* 
If the husband wound her, he is liable to a fine, and in many 
ways his authority is controlled. But if he inrists on paying the 
balance of the purchase-money, her parents must aooq[>t it, and 
then their right of interference ceases. If a &ther desues to get 
rid of a girl suffering from any infirmity, he sells her without ffiia 
reservation, and ^e has fewer privileges in csonsequmiee. 

In other cases marriage is an affiur of barter, one vir|^ bang 
given for another. A man having a son and a daughter will give 
the latter in exchange for a wife for the former ; or a brother will 
dispose of his sister in the same way. Sometimes a giri evades 
these customs by eloping with a lover of her own choice. Tf the 
fugitives are overtaken on the road, they can be separated^ but 
if they have taken refoge in any house, and the man dedarw his 
willingness to obey existing rules, his wife is secured to him. 
The Jewish custom of a man marrying his brother’s widow is in 
force among the Sumatrans, and if there be no brother, she must 
be taken by the nearest male relative, the fether excepted, who ia 
made responrible for any balance of her puicfease-mcmey whudl 
may be due. 
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Adnlteiy is not firequentiij ccnxunitted tinder lliis system, bat 
when it is, the husband chastises his wife himself or elm foigives 
the offense. If he desire to divorce her, he may claim back the 
purchase-money, lees twenty -five dollars, which is allowed her par- 
ents for depreciation in the woman’s value. If a man who has 
taken a wife is unable to pay the whole price, her friends may 
sue for a divorce, but then they must return aU they have re- 
ceived from him. The ceremony of divorce consists in cutting a 
ratan in two in presence of the parties and their witnesses. 

Another kind of marriage is when a girl’s fiither selects some 
man whom he adopts into his fronily, receiving a premium of 
about twenty dollars. The &ther-in-law’s fimily thus acquire a 
proper^ in the young husband; they are answerable fiv his 
^bts, daim all he earns, and have the privilege of turning him 
out of doors when they are tired of him. 

The Malays of Sumalda have generally adopted a third kind of 
marriage, which' tb^ call Ou free. In this the ftmilies approach 
each other on an equal level A small sum, about twelve dollam; 
is paid to the girl’s parents, and an agreement is made that all 
pn^ierty shall' be common between husband and wife, and if t 
divorce takes place it shall be fiirly divided. The actual cert 
mony of marriage is simple : a feast is given, the couple join their 
hands, arid some one pronounces them man and wife. 

Where die female is an ardde of sale, little what we call 
ecfurtriiip can be expected. It is opposed to the manners of (he 
country, -which impose strict separation of the sexes in youth; 
and, besides^ when a man pays die price of his wife, he considers 
be ia endtfed to possession, without any question as to her predi- 
leedons. But traces of courtship may be met with. On the vciy 
few oocarions when young people are allowed to meet, such as 
public festivals, a degree of respect is shown to women contrast- 
ing very feivorably with the observances of more dviliaed com- 
uunities^ and mutual attachments sometimes spring from these 
SBOofiintionB. The festivals are enlivwied by ^ces and aon^ 
The fermer have been described as licentious,^ but an Eiiglidi 
traveler says he has often seen more immodest di^lays in abaU- 
room in his native bountiy. The songs are extempore, onq love 
w the ormstant theme. * 

Polyg^uny is permitted, but onfy a few ohiefe have morathan 
tmewife. Tobeaseoondonelsoimaiderad&rbdowdiedjgpi^y 
of a'reSDectable wmnan, and a man would demand a divcfsoa fer 
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Ms d anghter if her Irasbaiid Bras about to take an additioiial oom* 
psaion. 

Manden, the traveler already mentioned, says that in the coun- 
try parts of Sumatra chastily is general; but the merit is lost when 
he adds that interest causes the patents to be watchfid of their 
daughters, because the selling price of a virgin is &r above that 
of a woman who has been defiled. If a case of seduction occurs, 
the seducer can be forced to many the girl and pay her original 
price, or else give her parents die sum which th^ would lose by 
her error. 

-Begular prostitution is rare. In the bazars of the towns some 
women of this class may be found, and in the sea-ports profligate 
abounds, troops of professional courtesans parading the streets. 
No one would estimate the morality of a country fiom the spec- 
tacles exhibited in maritime cities. As a general rule, the Suma- 
tran is content to many, and is faithful to his wife. This may 
proceed fripn temperament rather than morality, as their ideas on 
the latter are not very rigid. This is shown by their opinion of 
inoest, which they r^atd as an infeaction of conventional law, 
sometimes punishing it by a fine, and at other times confirming 
the marriage, unless it occurs within the first degree of relation- 
ahip. 


BORNEO. 

Notwithstanding the attention which has been drawn to the 
island of Borneo within the last few years, it is yet but little 
known to the general reader. The investigations of Sir James 
Bixwke and others have enabled us to discern many of its social 
featurea Most of the inhabitants of Borneo are in a state of bar- 
barism. Some wander naked in the forest, and subsist on the 
spontaneous productions of the earth ; others cultivate the soil, 
ftwdl in vUliHS^ trade with their neighbors. The river com- 
munities are more advanced than those who live inland, and the 
inhabitants of sea-ports are more educated and more profligate 
any. These have been ferther debased by the abominable 
system of pinu^, which, until recently, was their occupation. 

Among the Sra I^a^ or dwellers on the coast, there is no so- 
cial Iscw to govern sexual intercourse bcfeie marriage, nor is the 
authority of parents recognized in the matter. The Dyak girl se- 
lects a husband fer herself and, while she remains smgle, incurs 
no disgrace cohabiting with as many as she pleases. After 
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marriage she is subject to more stringent rules, for, as a man is 
allowed only one wife, he requires her to be faithfol, or in de&ult 
punishes her with a severe whipping. K he is incontinent he in> 
curs a similar penally. Cases of adultery are not frequent, though 
they sometimes occur in time of war. 

The ceremony of marriage is as simple as posnble. The con- 
sent of the woman is first obtained, then the bride and bridegroom 
meet and give a feast, which completes the contract. 

If a girl becomes pregnant, the fother of the diild must many 
her, and this is a common way of securing a husband. A man 
and woman live together for a time, and separate if there is no 
prospect of a fionily. During this probation constancy is not con- 
sidered indispensable. The foar of not becoming the fiither of a 
fondly, a misfortune greatly dreaded by the Dyaks, fovors the 
loose intercourse of uiunarried people. In some tribes the duties 
of hospitality require that if a chief is traveling he shall be fiir- 
nished with a pro tempore fomale oompaidon at every place where 
he sleeps. 

Among the Dyaks dwdling cu the hills moraU^ is of a higher 
standard. Single men are obliged to deep in a separate building, 
and the girls are not allowed to approach them. Marriage is con- 
tracted at a very early age, and adultery is almost unknown. 
Polygamy is not allowed, but some of the chiefo indulge in a con- 
cubine, for which they are generally blamed. There are certain 
degrees of consanguinity within which marriage is unlawful One 
man shocked puUic feeling by marrying his granddaughter, and 
the people afiiTO that min and darkness have covered the fuse of 
the sun ever since that act of incest As th^ marry constantly 
within their own tribe, the whole commonwealth is in time united 
by ties of blood, and to this is ascribed the irrsani^ common 
among them, a conclunon warranted to some extent ly the im- 
becile state of well-known royal fomilies condertmed to perpetual 
intermarriages. 

It is said that many prostitutes may be found among the people 
of tire South, but this rests .on doubtfiil testimony, and in the 
TijvSs. language there is no word to express the vice. 

The Sibnouan females are neither concealed from strangers nor 
shy before them. They will bathe naked in the presence df men. 
The unmarried people deep promiscuously in a common room, 
but married couples have separate apartments. The labor of the 
household is allotted to fenoales, who grind rice, carry burdens^ 
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fetch water, catch fish, and till the ground. They a^ not so de- 
graded as in other barbarous nations. They eat with the men, 
and take part in their lestivals as well as their labor. 

Among the Mohammedan Malays there is more civilization and 
more corruption. They are polygamists, indulge in ameubinage, 
encourage prostitutes, and ill use their wires. An English phy- 
sician lately received a message from the wife of a chief appoint- 
ing a secret meeting. He was ptmctual to the assignation, and 
met the lady, who asked him for a dose of arsenic to poison her 
husband, as he ill-treated her. Report says that the Englishman 
was disappointed in the nature of the interview, but firmly refused 
to ^nt her request. 

The rich Malays allow their wives to keep female slaves, and 
the jealousy of the mistress renders their situation any thing but 
pleasant. They sometimes serve as concubines, in which case the 
law renders them free, but many refuse to avail themselves of this 
advantage. 

We have no definite account of prostitutes in sea-port towns, 
but they appear to be of several classes : those who cohabit tem- 
porarily with the Malays, those who prostitute themselves indis- 
criminately to all comers, and ihose who are supported by sailors 
and profligate Chinese, who invariably create such a class wher- 
ever they settle. It is certain that women of this class exist in 
considerable numbers in Borneo. 


CHAPTER XXTT. 

SEXI-CIVIUZED NATIONS. 

FanU.— Afghanistan.— Karimur. — India. — Ceylon.— Ultra - Gangetic Nadons.— 
Celebes.— ^hina. — Japan. — Tartar Races. — Circassia. — Turkey.— Northern Af- 
rica Siberia. — ^Esquimaux. — Iceland. — Greenland. 

PERSIA. 

Women occupy an inferior position in Persia, where they are 
literally the proper^ of men. The lower classes consider them 
valuable for their labor, the rich regard them as instruments of 
pleasure. While Persian poetry and romance are devoted to the 
praise of female charms, the replies of every-day life prove that 
the sex is held in slight esteem. The wives of the Shah y^tate 
within the walls of a luxurious prison ; and if one is ever permit- 
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ted to breathe the air outside, she is paraded in solemn procession, 
goarded by a troop of eimochs armed with loaded muskets, in 
order to drive off any curious way&rer who might be tempted to 
gaze on the charms of a royal mistress. Nor is this isolation pe> 
culiar to them ; it pervades all the upper daases, and brothers are 
not allowed to see their sisters after a certain age. 

This jealousy is not decreased by the polygamy which is com* 
mon in the country. The religious laws limit a Persian to four 
wives, but allow him to keep as many concubines as he can af- 
ford; and, in pursuance of this privilege, the harem of the palace 
is said to contain at times more ^an sy thousand women, who need 
a stringent discipline to keep them in order. They are arranged 
with a strict regard to precedence. The chief favorite lives in 
splendor, her attire is covered with costly jewels, and she has the 
privilege of sitting in the royal presence. Her inferiors are sub* 
ject to much rigor, and the eunuchs preserve decorum by admin- 
istering personal chastisement with the heel of a slipper on the 
fooe of a refractory woman. They seem insensible to any degra- 
dation. Many of them lead a pleasant, idle life, lounging for hours 
in the warm bath, and emerging with enervated frames to deck 
their pretty persons in order to render themselves attractive to 
the Shah. They court his favor as much as th^ fear his frown, 
and with good reason. ' The former can raise them to the sumirrit 
of their ambition ; the latter can condemn them to be fastened in 
a sack and thrown from a lofty tower. 

Corrihnon usage permits a Persian to take a woman in three dif- 
ferent ways: he may marry, purchase, or hire her. In the first 
case, betrothal sometimes takes place in infancy, but it must be 
subsequently confirmed by the parties. In this they seldom &il ; 
firr if a girl shows any repugnance to ratify her father’s contract, 
he whips her until she consents, and she requires little of this 
kind of argument to induce compliance. The nuptial c^mony 
must be witiiessed by two persons, one of whom is a legal officer 
to attest the contract This is delivered to the bride, and by her 
carefully preserved, as it proves her title to provision in tli^ event 
of widowhood or divorce. Though a man has the right to put 
away his wife when he pleases, the attendant expense and jecandal 
tender it a rare proceeding. Mohammedan jealoui^ fortW pro- 
tects the woman, as no one will willingly allow a femtde with 
whom he has lived to fidl into the hands of another. In addition 
to this, interest restrains a husband from using his privileges in a 
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dixeot nuumer, as when he takes the initiative he must pay back 
the dowry he received with his wife. If she applies for divorce^ 
he is fiee from this obligation. The advantage being thus on the 
man’s side, a spedes of tyranny is frequently practiced until the 
woman is foro^ to open the suit, when he gets rid of her, but re- 
tains her property. 

A Persian may purchase as many female slaves as he desires. 
These acquire no ^vantage of position by being his concubines; 
he may sell or otherwise dispose of them at any moment he thinks 
proper. 

The custom of hiring wives still prevails in Persia, though strict 
Mohammedans abhor and condemn the practice, which was pro- 
hibited by Omar, the successor of Mohammed. In operation, it ir 
an agreement made by a man and woman to cohabit a specified 
time for an agreed sum of money. The children springing firom 
this union most be supported by the father. If the man terminate 
the connection prematurely, he must still pay the whole stipulated 
amount, and the woman is restrained firom accepting any other 
protector un^ a sufficient time has elapsed to prove whether she 
is pregnant by the former. Although these contracts are ranked 
as noarriages, few readers will be inclined to think them any thing 
but systematic prostitution. 

Formerly there were numerous open and avowed prostitutes in 
Persia, among whom the dancing girls were conspicuous for the 
beauty of their persons and the melody of their voices. They had 
considerable sway until the time of Futteh Ali Khan, who crowd- 
ed his palace with concubines, and from among them issued edicts 
to suppress immorality, prohibiting the dancing girls from ap- 
proaching the court, and exiling them to the distant provincea 
Social life was most depraved under the Sefi dynasty. Public 
brothels were very numerous, and largely contributed to the na- 
tional revenue, no less than thirty thousand prostitutes paying an 
annual tax in Ispahan alone. The governors of provinces allowed 
omilar privileges for money, and there was scarcely a town which 
had not one licensed brothel at least, whose inmates (also licensed 
and taxed) were known as Chhbeha, or the worthless. As soon as 
the shops were closed these houses were opened, and the women 
repaired to particular localities, where they sat in rows, closely 
veiled. With each company was an old h»mdan, whose buoness 
was to show the ffioes of her troop to any man desiring a compan- 
ion. and to receive his payment when the selection was mad& ITn- 

Dn 
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der the reigning familj this system has been checked ; no licenses 
are now given, and prostitution has retired to secrecy. But the 
vice has in no way decreased, and public brothels a^imd in all 
the cities of Persia. 


AFOHAmSTAir. 

Marriage in Afghanistan is a commercial transaction, the worn* 
m being sold for prices varying according to circumstances. This 
flystem is carried to such an extent that if a widow marries, the 
Mends of her first husband can recover from bis successor the 
amount originaliy paid for her. The necessity of purchasing a 
wife renders many of the poorer classes unable to many until 
well advanced in years, in opposition to the custom of their 
wealthy neighbors, among whom bridegrooms of fifteen and brides 
of twelve years old are common. 

The prior intercourse of the sexes is regulated by various dr* 
cumstances. Itt crowded towns men have little opportunity of 
associating with women, and there professional match-makers ex- 
ist Their functions are, in the first place, to see and report upon 
any girl whom a man may wish to marry ; then to ascertain if 
her &mily would agree to the match, and, finally, to make ar- 
rangements for a public proposal. This is made by the suitor’s 
&ther, in company with a number of male friends, to the father 
of the girl, while a similar deputation of females waits upon the 
mother. Presents arc made, the selling price determined, and the 
couple are betrothed: Soon after, the parties sign a mutual con- 
tract ; stipulation is made for provision for the woman if divorced ; 
a festival is given ; the bridegroom pays for his wife, and she is 
delivered at the dwelling of her ftitnre master. Similar formali- 
ties take place in the country, but, as the social intercourse is leas 
restricted there, marriages ft^uently spring from attachment, and 
the negotiations are mere matters of etiquette. 

A romantic lover may obtain his mistress without the consent 
of her parents by tearing away her veil, cutting off a look of her 
hair, or throwing a large white doth over her, and declining her 
his affianced bride. These proceedings do not rdease Itim firom 
the obhgatioQ tq> pay for her, which is only evaded by ifn elope- 
ment^ a serious step, consider^ by the girl’s femily as e^valent 
to murder, and revenged accordingly, unless the couple secure 
shdter and protection from some ndghboiing tribe. Sometimes 
a man never sees his bride until the marriage is completed. In 
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ONtain distriola where this role nominally exists it is practically 
Tiolated, secret interviews between the bride and bridegroom be^ 
ing tolerated, and called “ the sport of the betrothed.” The young 
man steals after dark to the house of his charmer, affecting to 
conceal his presence from the men, and is introduced by the moth* 
er to her daughter’s room, where the couple are left; till the morn- 
ing undisturbed. The ordinary result of this is the anticipation 
of nuptial privileges, and cases have been known where the bride 
has borne several children before she has been formally delivered 
to her husband. 

Polygamy is allowed,' but is too expensive to be practiced by 
the majority of the people, although some rich men maintain a 
large number of concubines in addition to the four legal wives. 

The social condition of females is low in Afghanistan. Among 
the more barbarous tribes they labor in the fields. With the poor 
all the drudgery of the house &lls upon them, while the rich keep 
them secluded in the harems. The law allows a man the privi- 
lege of beating his wife, but custom is more chivalrous than the 
code, and considers such an act disgraceful. 

Of avowed prostitutes in this region we know but little beyond 
the bare fiuit that such a class exists, and that their profligacy is 
materially aided by the ignorance and insipidity of the wives and 
concubines, when contrasted with the knowledge of the world and 
comparatively polished manners exhibited by courtesans, whose 
somety is frequently sought as a relief frx>m the monotony 
home. 


KASHMIR. 

Unoppressed by any rigid code of etiquette, and naturally ad- 
dicted to pleasure, the people of Kashmir find much of their en- 
joyment in female society, and from the earliest times have been 
noted for their love of singers and dancers. In former days the 
capital city was the scene of constant revels, in which morality 
was but a secondary consideration, and now the inhabitants re- 
lieve the continual struggle against misfortune and despotism by 
indulging in gross vices, and drown the sense of hopeless poverty 
in the gratification of animal passions. The women of this de- 
lightful vall^ have long been celebrated for their I'tcautr, and are 
still called the flower of the Oriental race. The face is of a dark 
complexion, richly flushed with pink; the eyes large, almond- 
shaped, and oveifrowing with a peculiar liquid brilliance; the 
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festuiea regular, hannonious, and fine; the limbs and bodiea are 
modela of grace. But all wiitera agree that art doea nothing to 
aid nature, and it is not unusual to see eyes unsurpassed for bright- 
ness and expression flashing from a very dirty frice. Among the 
poorer dasses filth and degradation ren^r many women actualfy 
repulsive, notwithstanding their resplendent beauty. 

TravelerB always remark the dancing girls who have acquired 
so much renown in Kashmir. The village of Changus was at 
one time celebrated for a colony of these women, who excelled all 
others in the valley ; but now its fiunous beauties have dissp* 
peared, and live only m the traditions of the place. The dancing 
girls may be divided into several classes. Among the higher 
may be found those who are virtuous and modest, probably to 
about the same extent as among actresses, opera singers, and bal- 
let girls in civilized communities. Others frequent entertain- 
ments at the houses of rich men, or public festivals, and estimate 
their fiivors at a very high price, whde the remainder are avowed 
harlots, prostituting themselves indiscriminately to any who desire 
their company. Many of these are devoted to the service of some 
whose temple is enriched from the gains of their calling. 

Watnl, or Gipsy tribe of Kashmir is renuurkable for many 
lovely women, who are taught to please the taste of the voluptu- 
ary. They sing licentious songs in an amorous tone, dance in a 
la^vions measure, dr^ in a peculiarly ftscinating manner, and 
seduce by the very expression of their oountenancea When th^ 
join a company of dtmeing girls, they are uniformly successful in 
thmr vctcation, and have been known to amass large sums of 
money. Now that the valley is in its decadence, their charms 
find a more profitable market in other places. The bands of 
dancifig girls are usually accompanied by sundry hideous duen- 
nas, whose conspicuous ugliness forms a striking contrast to their 
charge. 

The Nadi girls are under the surveillance of the government, 
which licenses their prostitution. They are actual daves, and can 
not wng or dance wi Aout permission from their overseer, to whom 
they must resign a large portion of their earnings. 

In addition to these, who may be s^led poetical ooqrtesans, 
tiiere exists a swarm of prostitutes frequenting low houses in the 
cities or boats on the lake; but of them we have no distinct ac- 
count. It is certain that th^ are hugely visited by the ihore im- 
moral of the p<^ulation, and an accurate idea of their ataiuf may 
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be fonned from a knowledge of the fact that the traveler Moor- 
crafty who gave gratuitous medical advice to the poor of Serina- 
ghur, had at one time nearly seven thousand patients on his lists, 
a very large number of whom were suffering from loathsome dis- 
eases induced by the grossest and most persevering profligacy. 
In short, there can be but little doubt that the manners of the in- 
habitants of this interesting and beautiful valley are corrupt to 
the last degree. 


INDIA. 

India exhibits, in its different communities, many aspects of 
social life, but it may be said, in general terms, that the state of 
woman is degraded, as she is absolutely dependent upon man, and 
can do nothing of her own will. She must appraich her lord 
with reverence ; is bound to him so long as he desires it, what- 
ever his conduct may be ; and if she rebel, is liable to be chas- 
tised with <4 rope or a cane in a cruel manner. Debarred the 
advantages of education, not allowed to eat with their husbands 
or to mix in society, women are yet not treated as abject slaves; 
and from the few revelations of the zenana which have been made, 
it may be inferred that its iiimates receive considerable deference 
and attention. 

Polygamy is permitted in India, but not encouraged by the 
religious law, and only sanctioned in certain cases, such as barren- 
ness, inconstancy, or some similar cause, and then the wife’s con- 
sent must be obtained before a second and subordinate wife can 
be added to the household. 

Marritige is viewed as a religious duty by the Hindoos, only a 
few being exempt from the obligation. It is forbidden to purchase 
a wife for money ; but the girls have little choice as to their des- 
tiny, being usually betrothed while young. A father has the 
right to dispose of his daughter until three years after the age of 
puberty, when she may choose a husband for herself: not many 
remain single till that time, as celibacy would be accounted dis- 
graceful, and few men would marry a maiden so old. In Bengal, 
betrothal takes place with many rites and much ostentsition. The 
girl-bride is taken to her future husb?:>d’s house, and remains 
there a short time, when she returns to her parents until mature. 
The anxiety to dispose of a daughter as young as possible arises 
from the fact that her birth is regarded as inauspicious, and even 
as a domestic calamity, from which her parents are glad to escape. 
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Hence the chamcter of the bridegroom is a secondary considera- 
tion, and marriage often results unhappily. In fact, little else 
can be expected where the parties are absolutely strangers to each 
other until the union is eftected. The uneducated wife, without 
a gleam of knowledge, amuses herself by a thousand trivial de- 
vices, such as adorning her person, curling her hair, or listening 
to the gossip of her slaves. It is, nevertheless, generally admitted 
that the majority of Hindoo women art^ faithful to their marital 
vows. The sev‘ TV laws agiiiuat unchiistity arc framed more for 
preserving rasfc tlian morals, and severely punish any woman de- 
tected in an intrigue with a mau of different grade to hersdf. 

Divorce may be easily effeoted by tlie husband, but the wife 
has no corresponding power. A man who calls his wife “ moth- 
er,” renounces her by that a<‘t. A barren wife may be superseded 
in the eighth year: she who bears only daughters, or whose chil- 
dren die in the birth, in the eleventh year; and one of an unkind 
disposition may be divorced without any delay. 

The customs that prevail in different provinces rt'speeting wives 
and their treatment may be descril^ed in a few wortls. Jn Arra- 
can, when a man wants money, he pawns his wife for a certain 
sum, or else sells her altogether. In the southern ])arts of the 
peninsula polygamy is largely pnu^ticcd. The Shaynagiis of Ca- 
nara are not allowed to take a second wife unless the first be child, 
less. The Corannas, the Panchalura, and other tribes, permitted 
polygamy and tlie purchase of wives. Among the Woddas every 
man had as many wive.'^ as he pleased; all worked for him, and a 
lazy one was divorced sans certmome. The Carruburru took no 
notice of an act of adulter}- if the wife was a hard-working wom- 
an; otherwise she might live with any man who chose to keep 
jer. In Rajpootana woman holds a higher position, and exercises 
considerable influence on the actions and tastes of men, for a Raj- 
poot consxilts lii.s wife on every important occasion. The estima- 
tion in which they are held is iiidicatfxl by a national proverb, 
which says, “When wives are honored the gods are plcfised; 
when they are dishonored the gods arc offended.’' This district 
exhibits the Hindoo women in the most favorable cim^mstances, 
and even here they hold but a subordinate place, as must always 
be the case where polygamy is tolerated. It is scarcely necessary 
to review all the local peculiarities of so extended a people: 
enough has been said to show the social condition of married 
women. It remains to give some account of prostitution. 
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Some of the dancing women and musicians of Southern India 
were attached to every temple ; a portion were reserved by the 
sensual Brahmins for their exclusive pleasures, and the rest hired 
themselves out indiscriminately. Each troop was under a chief, 
who regulated their performances and prices. In the temple of 
Tulava, near Mangalore, a curious custom existed. Any woman 
could dedicate herself to prostitution by eating some of the rice 
which had been offered to the idol, and Wfus allowed her choice to 
live within or without its prcciticts. In the former case, she re- 
ceived a daily allowance of f(x)d, and her prostitution was limited 
to, the priests; in the latter, her amours were unrestricted, but a 
stipulated portion of her profits must be given to the temple. In 
Sindh every town has a troop of dancing girls, many of whom aro 
very handsome. Before the British conquest the vice was largely 
cncounigcd ; numbiirs of the women acquired considerable fortunes, 
and their politiail influence was potent in the durbars of the de- 
bauched Amirs. An evident reform has taken place of late 
years. 

The lascivious scenes of the southern country are not enacted, 
at least to the same extent, in Hiiidostan proper, where the inter- 
est of the English government has been directed against immoral- 
ity. fl’oward the <!lf)sc of the last eci.tury an official report was 
made on iht? morals of British India. It was bad enough ; much 
laxity prevaihal in private life; receptacles fur women of bad 
cliaracter abounded ; prostituU's had a in society, made an 
importiint figui’e nt great (uiterlainments, and were admitted to the 
zenanas to exhibit their voluptuous d uices. Coni'asted with for- 
mer year-’, a great improvement is now perceptible, and the profli- 
gacy of large eiii« s .scareely exceeds the vi'^^s of European cora» 
munitics. 'flius Bonan'S, with .a population of Its0,d00, had 1764 
prostitutes: and Dt;eca, with nearly 67,000 inliabitauls, bad 770 
prostitutes. 

Apart from govcnimimUil influences, it can scarcely be denied 
that Kuroj^eans have contributed to the. advance of \ ice by taking 
temporary companions. Iliese liaisons wcjrtJ scarcely considered 
improper. The custom was to purchase girls from their mothers. 
Many of them were faithful and attached to their protei tors, but 
their extravagance and propensity fc, gambling made them very 
costly adjuncts. 

The religious ceremonies originated by the Brahmins were often 
but scenes of the wildest debauchery, rivaling the ancient Egyp- 
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tian festival of Bubastis, and no good would result from an ez* 
tended description of dances performed by nude or semi-nude 
women, of the desecration of wives by a licentious priesthood, or 
of the disgusting polygamy of the Brahmins. Suffice it to say 
that such customs existed, but are now yielding to more refined 
observances. 

The general profligacy of the country has introduced syphilis 
in most parts of Hindostan. Some assert that it was carried there 
after the discovery of America, but neither history nor tradition 
warrants this opinion. It may be noticed that it is not called by 
any Sanscrit word, but is known by a Persian appellation. 

Our notice of India would be incomplete without an allusion to 
the or burning of widows, and to infanticide. The Shas- 
tres are full of recommendations to }>erform the first of these 
shocking observances, and promise ineflable bliss to the voluntary 
victim. It was carried to such an extent that fifteen thousand 
women are reported to have perished in one year in Bengal. This 
is doubtless an exaggeration, although thc.number was confessed- 
ly very large. Among the horrible details of the practice we find 
that betrothed children of eight or ten years old, and women of 
eighty-five, have alike been thrown into the burning pile. Fear- 
ful scenes have been witnessed on these occasions. A miserable 
wretch has twice escaped from the fire and clung to the feet of a 
traveler, vainly imploring him to save her ; and then, naked, and 
with the flesh already burned from parts of her body, has been 
bound and thrown into the flames by the frantic relatives. Let 
British rule in India be what it may, no man, no “ Aborigines 
Protection Society,” can regret its spread, ii conjunction with the 
services rendered to our common humanity by the abolition of 
the suttee. 

Infanticide formerly prevailed to a great extent, but is now al- 
most extirpated from British India. The crime was sanctioned 
by custom, but not by religion or tradition. Its victims were 
eWefly females, and their murder was in consequence of the diffi- 
culty of marrying them within the required bounds of cask^ or of 
the ruinous expenses which fashion required should be incurred 
at the wedding ceremonies, rather than from any other cause. It 
appears to have been the custom among the ancient dwellers on 
the banks of the Indus for the father of a female child to cany it 
U> the marke^place, and publicly demand if any one wanted a 
wife. If the r^ly was in affimative, it was betrothed at onc^ 
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and carefully reared, but otherwise it was immediately killed. 
Wilkinson asserted twenty-five years ago that twenty thousand 
children were annually murdered in Malwa and Bajpootana, but 
by the system of rewarding parents who reared their offspring, 
and the gradual introduction of salutary laws, a mighty reform 
has been effected. 


CEYLON. 

Under the original institutions of the Singhalese, they never li- 
censed public prostitution, nor made brothels of the temples, as in 
India. Whatever effect the Buddhist religion produced was in 
favor of virtue, but the character of the people is naturally sen- 
sual ; profligacy among men and want of chastity among women 
are general characteristics, and even those who profess Christian- 
ity and acknowledge the moral law of England are not free from 
this stain. 

In Ceylon, as, indeed, in most parts of Asia, marriage is con- 
tracted 9t an early age. A man “ attains his majority” at sixteen, 
and a girl as soon as marriageable by nature is marriageable by 
law, at which time her parents or relatives give a feast, inviting a 
number of single men. Soon after, a man who may desire to 
marry her sends one of his friends to her parents to mention, in 
apparently a casual manner, that a rumor of the intended mar- 
riage of his friend and their daughter is in circulation. If this an- 
nouncement meets a favorable reception, the father of the bride- 
groom calls, inquires the amount of the dowry, and carries the 
negotiation a few steps farther. Mutual visits are then exchanged, 
preliminaries settled, and an auspicious day fixed for the wedding, 
which takes place with much ceremony. The stars are consulted 
in every step, and should the bridegroom’s horoscope differ from 
the bride’s, his younger brother may act as his proxy at the cer- 
emony. The whole Buddhaical ritual is a tedious succession of 
lumialities, entails enonnous expenses, and can not be followed 
by the poor. To those of low caste it is positively forbidden, 
even if they are rich enough to meet the outlay, and with these 
marriage is limited to a simple agreement between the parents of 
the young couple. 

Among the Kandians polyandrism prevails to a great extent, a 
matron of high caste being sometimes ihe wife of eight brothers. 
The people justify this custom upon several grounds : among the 
rich, because it prevents litigation, saves property from minute 
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subdivision, and concentrates family influence ; with the poor, be- 
cause it reduces expenses, and frequently where one brother could 
not alone maintain a wife and family, the association of several 
can command the means. This plurality of husbands is not neces- 
sarily confined to brothers, fur a man may, with his wife’s con- 
sent, introduce a stranger, who is called an dissociated husband,” 
and is entitled to all marital rights. This practice does not ex- 
tend beyond the province of Kandy, althougli it was formerly 
prevalent throughout the maritime districts of the island. 

Another Kandian peculiarity was a kind of marriage called 
“ Bema,” in which the husband lived at his wife’s house. He re- 
ceived but little respect from his relations, and could be ejected at 
once if unpopular. There is an ancient proverb in reference to 
this dubious arrangement, which says that a man married accord- 
ing to the Bema process should only take to bis bride’s house a 
pair of sandals to protect his feet, a palm leaf to shield his head, a 
staff to support him if sick, and a lantern in case he should be ex- 
pelled in the dark, so that he may be prepared to depart at any 
hour of the day or night 

In Ceylon, women frequently seek for divorces for the most triv- 
ial causes, and as separation can be attained by a mere return of 
the marriage gifts, it often takes place. If a child is bom within 
nine months from this separation, the husband is required to sup- 
port it for three years. If a married woman commits adultery, 
and the hu-sband is a witness, he may kill her lover. When a 
man puts^ away his wife* on account of an intrigue, he may disin- 
herit her and the whole of her offspring, even if the latter were 
bora before any crime had been committed by their mother. If he 
seeks a divorce from caprice, he must relinquish all his wife’s 
property, and share with her whatever may have accumulated 
during their cohabitation. The Singhalese do not always exercise 
their privileges, but are frequently indulgent husbands, and forgive 
offenses which most people hold unpardonable. In proof of this, 
a Kandian asked the British authorities to compel the return of 
an unfaithful wife, pleading his love for her, and promising to for- 
get her frailty. English jurisdiction did not extend so far a0 this, 
and the woman cooily turned her back upon her husband an|d ac- 
compaDied her paramour, whom she soon after deserted for a third 
partner. Many instanoea of this kind have induced the native 
poets to produce a number of satirical effusions upon woman^a in* 
constancy, and a traveler translates the following specimen : 
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" * Pve seen the adiunbra-tree in flower, white plumage on the erow. 

And fishes* footsteps on the deep have traced through ebb and flow 
If man it is who thus asserts, his words you may believe. 

But all that woman says, distrust ; she speaks but to deceive.” 

To uiidorstiiiid the first clause, it will be necessary to remember 
that the adumbra is a kind of fig-tree, and the natives, assert that 
no mortal has ever seen it in bloom. 

Infanticide was at one time common in Ceylon, and all female 
children, except the flrs^born, were liable to be sacrificed, espe- 
cially if bom under a malignant planet ; but latterly the British 
government have denounced the crime as murder, and punished 
it accordingly. This has had the effect of gradually abolishing it, 
and the population has increased in consequence. 

The social condition of the Singhalese women is not so degraded 
as in other parts of the East, but their moral character does not 
correspond. Profligacy is prevalent. Open and acknowledged 
prostitution is rare, excepting in the sea-port towns, and of its ex- 
tent th^rc -wc have no reliable particulars. Under the Kandian 
dynasty a common harlot had her hair and ears cut off^ and was 
publicly whipped in a state of nudity, 

ULTRA GANOETIC NATIONS. 

In this division we include the immense tract lying between 
Hindostan and China. Although these countries present smne 
variety of customs and degrees of progress, yet, generally speak- 
ing, their manners are uniform. In all, the condition of women is 
extremely low. They are held in contempt, are taught to abase 
themselves in their own minds, and employ their license by de- 
grading themselves still farther. The effect of Asiatic despotism 
is plainly visible: every man is the king’s serf, and the support 
of the community devolves upon the women, who, in Cochin Chi- 
na especially, plow, sow, reap, fell trees, build, and perform all the 
other offices civilization assigns to the stronger sex. 

The marriage contract is a mere baigain. A man buys his 
wife, and may extend his purchase^ as far as he pleases, the first 
bought being usually the chief. A simple agreement before wit- 
nesses seals the union, which can be dissolved with equal fiicility, 
the only requiate in Cochin China being to break a chopstick oi 
porcupine quUl in presence of a third person. A man has alas 
the privilege of selling his inferior wives. 

l%e unmarried women arc almost universally unchaste, and do 
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not incur in&my or lose the chance of marriage prostituting 
themselTes. Custom allows a father to yield his daughter to any 
visitor he may wish to honor, or to hire her for a stipulated price 
to any one desirous of her company, and she has no power to re- 
sist the arrangement, although she can not be married against her 
will 

A wife is considered sacred, more as the property of her hus- 
band than from respect to her chastity. The theoiy of the law 
is, that a man’s harem can not be invaded, even by the king him- 
self; but Asiatic absolutism was never famed for its adherence to 
law when personal interest was in the other scale, and there is but 
littie exception in this case. 

Adultery is punished in Siam by fine, and in Cochin China by 
death. In Burmah executions of females are very rare, but they 
are disciplined with the aid of the bamboo, husbands* sometimes 
flogging their wives in the open streets. 

Although professed prostitutes exist in large numbers through- 
out the region, still there are not so many as might be expected, 
because no single woman is required to be chaste. Little is known 
of their habits, peculiarities, or position, except that in Siam they 
are incapacitated from giving evidence before a justice. This re- 
striction does not seem to arise from a consideration of their im- 
morality, but from local prejudices, and the disability under which 
they labor is also extended to braziers and blacksmiths. 

CBIJCBBS. 

Leaviug the Asiatic (Continent for a short time, we will now ex- 
amine the condition of the inhabitants of Celebes. This island is 
noticed here rather than with Java, Sumatra, and Borneo, whidr 
are included in the list of barbarous nations, because it enjoys a 
considerable degree of civilization, and in its political and sodal 
state is fiur in advance of other countries of the Indian Archipela- 
go. The idea of freedom is recognized in its public system, and 
its institutions have assumed a republican form. 

Women are not excluded from their share in public buaness; 
and though tiieir influence is usually indirect, their counsel is 
sought by the men on all important occasions. In Wajo, thpy are 
not only elected to the throne, or, rather, the presidential chair, but 
also often fill the great offices of state. Four out of the six coun- 
cilors are frequently females. 

Their domestic condition, to some extent, corresponds with their 
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political privileges. The wife has the uncontrolled management 
of her household, eating with her husband, and mingling fieelj 
with the other sex on public or festival occasions. The women 
ride about, transact business, and even visit foreigners as they 
please, and their chastity is better guarded by the sense of honor 
and the pride of virtue, than by the jealousy of husbands or the 
surveillance of parents. 

This is the bright side of the picture. For the reverse, we find 
the barbarian practice of polygamy, which is universally permitted, 
under certain restrictions. The most important of these is that 
two wives seldom inhabit the same house ; each has usually a 
separate dwelling. The men can easily procure a divoioe, and, if 
the wish to separate is mutual, nothing remains but to do so as 
quickly as possible. If the woman alone desires to bo released 
from the matrimonial bond, she must produce a reasonable ground 
of complaint Concubinage is rarely practiced, although some 
man may take a woman of inferior rank as a companion until he 
can marry a girl whose birth equals his own. 

The morals of both men and women are superior to those of 
any other race in eastern or western Asia. Prostitution is all but 
unknown. The dancing girls are generally admitted to be of easy 
virtue, but even they preserve decorum in their manners, and 
dress with great decency, although their public performances are 
of a lascivious nature. 


CHINA. 

In the immense empire of China a general uniformity of man* 
ners is observable, for its civilization has been cast in a mould 
fashioned by despotism, and the iron discipline of its government 
forces all to yield. There is great reason to believe that prosti- 
tution forms no exception to the rule. We know that a remark- 
able system exists, that frail women abound in the Celestial Em- 
pire, and form a distinct class. We know something of the man- 
ner in which they live, and how or by whom they are encour- 
aged, but no traveler has as yet given any lucid account of the 
vice and its connections, and our comparatively meagre knowl- 
edge is drawn from a multiplicity of sources. 

The general condition of the female sex in China is inferior to 
the male, and the precepts and examples of Confiicius have taught 
the people that the former were created for the convenience of the 
latter. Feminine virtue is severely guarded by the law ; not for 
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the s^e of virtae, bat for the well-being of the state and the m- 
teiest of the men. Bat national morality, inculcated by codes, es- 
says, and poems, is, in fact, a dead letter, for the Chinese rank 
among the must immoral people on the earth. The inferiority of 
women is recognized in their politics, which embrace the spirit of 
the Salic law. The throne can be occupied only by a man, and 
an illegitimate son is more respected than a legitimate daughter. 

The patenial government of China has not failed to legislate on 
the subject of marriage. In this contract the inclinations of the 
parties themselves are practically ignored ; parental authority is 
supreme, and it is not unusual for weddings to take place between 
persons who have never seen each other before the union. Match- 
making is followed as a profession by some old women, who are 
remunerated when they succeed. When two Emilies commence 
a negotiation of this kind, all particulars are required to be fully 
explained on both sides, so that no deceit can be practiced. The 
engagement is then drawn, and the amount of presents agreed on. 
This contract is irrevocable. If the friends of the girl desire to 
break off the match, the one who had authority to dispose of her 
receives fifty strokes of the bamboo, and the marriage proceeds. 
If the bridegroom, or the friend who controls him is dissatisfied, 
he reccivc.s the same punishment, and must fulfill his engagement 
If either of the parties is incontinent after betrothal, the crime is 
pimished as adultery. If any deceit has been practiced, «nd either 
person has falsely represented the party about to bo married, the 
offender is severely punished, and the marriage is void, even if 
completed. In spite of all precautions, such instances sometimes 
occur. It must be noticed that, though betrothal binds a woman 
positively to her future husband, yet he can not force her from 
her friends before the stipulated time has expired, nor can they 
retain her beyond the assigned day. 

Polygamy is allowed under certain restrictions. The first wife 
is usually chosen from a family equal in station to that of the hus- 
band, and acquires all the rights and privileges which belong to a 
chief wife in any Asiatic country. The man may then take as 
many more women as he can afford to keep, but these are ^iferior 
in rank to the firstjnarried, although the children have a Contin- 
gent claim to the inheritance. This position, if it brings np posi- 
tive honor, brings little shame. It is sanctioned by usage, but 
was originally condemned by strict moralists, who designated the 
arrangement by a word compounded of crime and woman. It tt 
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a positiou which only a poor or humble woman will consent to 
occupy. A national proverb says, ‘‘ It is more honorable to be the 
wife of a poor man than the concubine of an emperor.” The so- 
cial rule which makes all subsequent wives subordinate to the 
one first married may probably have had some effect in forming 
this opinion. 

The Chinese system is rigid as to the degrees of consanguinity 
between which marriage may be contracted. In ancient times the 
reverse of this seems to have been the rule, and tiadition says that 
much immorality was the result. The law now prohibits all un- 
ions between persons of the same family name, and is attended 
with some inconvenience, because die number of proper names is 
small. If such a marriage is contracted, it is declared void, and 
the parties are punished by blows and a fine. If the couple are 
previously related by marriage within four degrees, the union is 
declared incestuous, and the oftenders are punished with the bam* 
boo, or, in .extreme cases, by strangling or decapitation. 

Not only are the degrees of relationship definitely specified, but 
the union of chisses is under restriction. An officer of govern- 
ment must not marry into a family under his jurisdiction, or, if he 
docs, is subject to a heavy punishment; the same being accorded 
to the girl’s relations if they have voluntarily aided him, but they 
are exempt if their submission was the result of his authority. 
To marry a woman absconding from justice is prohibited. To 
forcibly wed a freeman’s daughter subjects the offender to stran- 
gulation. An officer of government, or any hereditary functionary, 
who marries a woman of a disreputable class, receives sixty strokes 
of the bamboo, and the simie modicum awaits any priest who mar- 
ries at all, he being also expelled from his order. Slaves and free 
persons are forbidden to intermarry. Those who connive at an 
illegal union are considered criminals, and puuislicd accordingly. 

According to Chinese law, imy one of seven sjiecified causes are 
allowed to justify divorce, namely, barrenness, lasciviousness, dis- 
rcgartl of the husband’s parents, talkativeness (!), ihicviv-h propen- 
sities, an envious, suspicious temper, or inveterate infirmity. 
Against these the woman has three pleas, any one of which, if 
substantiated, will annul the husband’s appliciition. They are, 
that she has mourned three years for lu husband’s fiimily ; that 
the fiimily has become rich, having been poor at the time of mar- 
riage; or, that she has no Cither or mother living to receive her. 
These aiv, useless when she has oommitted adultery, in which case 
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her husband is positively forbidden to retain her, but under other 
drcumstances they present a check to his caprice. In coses of 
adultery, a nuin may kill both his wife and her jwamour if he de- 
tect them and execute his vengeance forthwith, but he most not 
put her to death for any other crime. In the same connection 
may be mentioned a law denouncing severe penalties on any man 
who lends his wife or daughter. This is not an obsolete enact- 
ment against an unknown offense, for instances do sometimes oc- 
cur of poor men selling their wives as concubines to their richer 
neighbors, while others prostitute them for gain. 

From this view of the social condition of women and the laws 
of marriage, it is necessary to pass to a subject which has given 
China an unenviable notoriety, namely, the custom of infanti- 
cide. Two causes appear to have encouraged this practice : the 
poverty of the lower classes, and the severity of the laws respect- 
ing illicit sexual intercourse. The former is the principal cause. 
When the parents are so indigent as to have no hope of main- 
taining their children, the daughters are murdered, for a son can 
earn his living in a few years, and assist his parents in addition. 
Among this class the birth of a female is viewed as a calamity. 
Several methods are adopted to destroy the child. It may be 
drowned in warm water, its throat may be pinched, a wet cloth 
may be pressed over its mouth, it may be choked with rice, or it 
may be buried alive. 

When Mr. Smith, a missionary, was in the suburbs of Canton 
in 1844, he made many inquiries as to the extent of infanticide. 
A native assured him that, within a circle of ten miles* radius, the 
children killed each year would not exceed five hundred. In Fokien 
province the crime was more genend, and at a place called Kea 
King Chow there were computed to bo from five to six hundred 
cases every month. A foundling hospital at Canton wj\s named 
as preventing much of the crime, but it seems to have received 
only five hundred infants yearly ; but a very small proportion of 
the births. The Chinese generally confess that infanticide is prac- 
ticed throughout the empire, and is regarded as an innocent and 
proper expedient for lightening the pressure of poverty. It is not 
wholly confined to the poor ; the rich resort to it to conceal their 
amours. The lavPs punish illicit intercourse with from seventy to 
one hundred strokes of the bamboo. If a child is born, its sup- 
port devolves upon the father ; but in cases where the connection 
has been concealed, this evidence is usually destroyed. 
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Prostitution prevails to a prodigious extent. Seduction and 
adultery,” says Williams, in his Survey of the Chinese Empire, 
“are comparatively infrequent, but brothels and their inmates 
are found every where, on land and water. One danger attend- 
ing young girls walking alone is that they will be stolen for in- 
carceration in these gates of hell.” This allusion may be explained 
by the fact that in 1832 there were from eight to ten thousand 
prostitutes in and near Canton, of whom the greater portion had 
been stolen while children, and regularly trained for this life. 
Many kidnappers gained a living by stealing young girls and 
selling them to the brothels, and in times of want parents have 
been known to lead their daughters through the streets and offer 
tliom for sale. A recent visitor to Canton describes the sale of 
cliildren as an every-day affair, which is looked upon as a simple 
mercantile transaction. Some are disposed of for concubines, but 
others are deliberately bartered to be brought up as prostitutes, 
and are ♦rjn«''«ferTed at once to the brothels. 

Of Chinese houses of prostitution we have no particular de- 
scription, but one singular feature is the brothel junks, which are 
moored in conspicuous stations on the Pearl River, and are distin- 
guished by their superior decorations. Many of them are called 
“ Flower Boats,” and fonn whole avenues in the floating suburbs 
of Canton. The women lead a life of reckless extravagance, 
plunging into all the excitements which are offered by their mode 
of liie to release themselves from ennui or reflection. Diseases 
are very prevalent among them, and visitors suffer sovei’ely for 
their tcunporary pleasures. They are usually congregated in 
troops, under the government of a man who is answerable for 
their cx)nduct, or for any violation of public peace or decency. 
The la.st can scarcely be considered an olVense, for the Chinese 
make a di.'^play of their visits to brotht‘]s. Persons pass to and 
from the Flower Boats without any attempt at concealment, and 
rich men sometimes make up a party, send to one of the junks, 
retain as many women as they wish, and collectively pass the 
time in debauch and licentiousness. 

This is not the only form prostitution assumes in China. Wom- 
en of the pooler classes, whose friends are not able to provide for 
them, are lodged in prison under the care of female warders, and 
these employ tlieir prisoners in prostitution for their benefit. An 
incident which oc'xmrrcd at Shenshee a few years since reveals an- 
other phase. A young widow resided there with her mother-inr 
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Lw, both being supported by the prostitution of the former. Her 
charms failed, she wius deserk*d by her visitors, and starvation 
seemed inevitable. Tlio old woman would not recognize her 
daughter s inability to support her, and flogged her. The prosti- 
tute, in attempting self-detenso, killed her mother. She was con- 
victed of the crime, but, as the victim had acted illegally in endeav- 
oring to ibive her to prostitution, the sentence of the court, which 
had orcleix'd ht r to be hewn to pieces, was commuted into decap- 
itation. 

As before I'eniarked, it is much to be regrettt^d that w(' have 
not moio reliable information of the vice, which Ls acknowledged 
to be all but uiaversal in China.' 

* Since the preceding paragraphs were written, the operations of the Allied 
Powers against China, and the capture of Canton, have given »onic further insight 
into the domestic crouoiny of this people. The stiecial rorrespoinlcnt of the London 
writing from Hong Kong, February 22, 185)4, thus describes Chinese holidays : 

‘'During the entree acta all China has been exploding erackers, and Hong Kong 
haa been celebrating its ‘Isthmian games.* Toward the close of the three day^ of 
festivity the Chinese holiday became almost, exciting. If they liutl kepi up half as 
sharp a fire at Canton on the 29th of December as they did on the 1 tih of Febru- 
ary, we shonld never have got over the w'alls with n loss hxs than AOO men. The 
streets Ixith of Canton and liong Kong were piled wdth myriads of exploded cracker 
carcasses. In Ilong Kong, wliere I psisscd the lask day of the.‘»e fesiivjiicH, grave 
men and sedate children fnmi morning till midnight hanging .strings uf these 
noisy things from their liaIc‘onie.s ami jjorjaitually renew ing them .'H they exploded. 
The sing-song women, in their rich, handsome dresses, were screeching their shrill 
songs, and twanging their two-stringed lutes on every veranda in the Chiiieso 
quarter, while the lords <if ercatinn, u^‘»eInbled at a round fable, were cramming 
the day-long repast. The wornt-n — hired singing women of not thndiifiil reputo- 
tion — In the intervals of their nui-ic, take their se.ats iii the table o}n»(*site the men. 
They do not eat, but their business In ing to promote the eonvivialitY of the feast, 
they ehallerige the men lo the sanishu enp, and drink with tJiem. h ustonMiing 
to .^ee what a qsuiniify of iliJuted sam-ibn these painted and brocaded .she (^desfiala 
can drmk without .my ajiparent eftect. Kv< r and anon oiu (kf tin* ei tufkany ik-tiivs 
fo a eouch and takes an opium pi|»e, and then rcturriK ami rerurimiemvs his meal. 
I w'as invited to one of the^e feasts; the dishes were ex<*ellcn!. hut it lastc<l till I 
loathed the sight of food. I ladicve the Chinese .sfamd fabulous sums in ilie^e en- 
tertainments ; the .siog-nong women are, often brought from di.'^taiict's, and are cer- 
tainly chosen with some diM-riniination. They are an imitation of the t‘-hineso 
lady, and, as the Chiiu'se lady has m» education and no duties, the differenw? be- 
tween the floor sing-song girl .nnd the f>oor abject wife is probably not olfterrabic in 
appearancxi or manner. The dres.s i.s panieularly modest and becoming.^ They all 
have great quantities of black hair. If they would let it fall disheveled down their 
backs as the Manilla women do, they would Im? roon* picturesque, but iioi formal 
and decent, as China is, even in its wantonness. The Chinawomnirs hair 1 .m gummed 
and built up into a structure rather resembling a huge llat-irun, and the edifice is 
adorned with combs, and jewels, and flowers, arranged with a certain taste. An 
embroidered hlne silk tunic reaches from her chin nearly to her ankles. Below the 
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JAPAN. 

The recent connection established by American enterprise with 
the semi-fabuloiis empire of Japan (the Zipangi of Columbus) 
makes the institutions of that country more than usually interest- 
ing. From the earliest accounts of tlui Dutch andJesuit writers 
to the present time, wo know that tin* JapancM', like the Chinese, 
have attained a high degree of civilization, and among both, the 
vices which, in the present experience of mankind, seem the ac- 
companiments of that improvement, have been developed in a 
remarkable degree. 

Among savage tribes female honor is held in very little esteem ; 
the woman is merely jiropcrty. As we advance in the scale of 
intelligence they take higher grade, and virtue and modesty are 
more cherished. Our information concerning Japa?i is, even yet, 
comparatively limited, but no circumstance of its ordinary life 
seems metre clear than that female virtue among the higher classes 
is much valued, and that, at the same time, tlu're is an enormous 
extent of public prostitution, in which men of all ranks indulge. 

The Jesuit Charleroix, Koempfer, Adams, and some Dutch 
writers, have given accounts of Japan from the sixteenth century 
to the present time. Like most Oriental nations, the manners 
and habits of the Japanese have undergone so little ehange, that 
the practices of a century ago arc the hishions of to-day. The 
most recent traveler (for those who composed Comiiiodore Perry 
expedition can hardly be said to come under that denomination) 
is Captain Golownin, and he bad opportunities for elo te observa- 
tion not equaled since the times of the early ^yritel'-. He was 
commander of the Russian sloop-of-war Diana, and visited the 
Japanese empire in 1311. Having paid a visit of cen'.mony 
ashore, ho wris induced, by tlie duplicity of the Japanese, who are 

tunic appear the Ray trowsers, wrought with pold or silver thread ; the instep plane- 
ing through the thin, white silk stockings, and a very small foot (••' hon left to na- 
ture the Chinese have beautiful feet and hands) in a rich slipper, with a tremen- 
dous white sole in form of an inverted pyramid. In these ainp-sonp girls you seo 
the originals of the Chinese ])icturcs — the painted faces, the Liph-arched, penciled 
eyebrows, the small, round mouth, the rather full and slightly sensnal lip, naturally 
or artificially of a deep vermilion, the long, 8^t-^!lipcd, half closed eyes, .rnggestive 
of indolence and slyness. What the voluble and jocose conversation addressed to 
them by the men may mean I can not tell, but their manners are quite decent, 
their replies are short and reserved, and every gestirre, or song, or cup of samsha 
seems to be regulated by a known ceremoniaL'* 
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adepts in all the political arts of lying and hypocrisy, to trust him* 
self in their hands a second time without arms or escort. The 
Japanese had an old grudge to settle with the Russians on ac- 
count of injuries done them by certain individuals of that nation, 
and took the opportunity of rendering a quid pro quo by entrap- 
ping the unlucky Golownin, who was thus made prisoner. He 
was treated at first with much indignity and severity ; afterward 
with more indulgence, but did not regain bis liberty for upward 
of two years. 

The Japanese can marry only one wife, but have as many con- 
cubines as they please. The precise value of the distinction is 
not readily appreciated, as the concubine does not lose caste by 
her position. There are great facilities of divorce, and without 
cause shown ; but a gentleman who exercises this privilege loses 
his character as a husband, and can only procure another wife or 
additional concubines by pitying a large price to his father-in-law. 
Adultery is punished with death, either by law or at the hands 
of the husband. Japanese husbands are represented as jealous, 
and as keeping their wives and women in strict seclusion. This 
strictness is relaxed in the cases of the middle and poorer clns.<«8, 
the necessities of the household removing those artificial obliga- 
tions imposed on the higher ranks by pride or fashion. But even 
the women of the humbler ranks do not converse with, or even 
speak to strangers, unless in the presence of their husbands. 

An anecdote is told, in Adams’s narrative which somewhat re- 
semble!^ that of Lucretia in Roman history, and which would im- 
ply great self-respect among the high caste of Japanese ladies. 
A nobleman made dishonorable advances toward a lady of rank 
during her husband’s absence on a journey, and, notwithstanding 
a repulse from her, seized an opportunity to gratify his passion by 
violence. On the husband’s return the wife treated him with re- 
serve, and declined any explanation of her singular conduct, which, 
however, she promised to afford at a banquet to be given the fol- 
lowing day. Accordingly, during the feast, at which the author 
of the outrage was present, when the guests had satisfied their ap- 
petites, the lady made her appearance. She told her husbadd and 
his friends what hM happened, denounced herself as unworthy to 
live, received the caresses of her husband and relations, by irbom, 
however, she refused to be comforted, and then leaped from the 
parapet of the house, and so killed herself. Meanwhile the crim- 
inal bad escaped ; but when the horror-stricken guests rushed ou# 
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to pick up the devoted wife, they found the nobleman weltering 
in his own blood at her side He had ripped himself up, the or- 
dinaiy way of committing suicide in Japan. 

The Japanese brothels are of great splendor, and veiy numerous- 
ly frequented, containing thirty, forty, fifty, or even a laiger number 
of women. Every place of public entertainment or refreshment 
maintains prostitutes as a part of the establishment On stopping 
at a tavern, it is customary for the courtesans of the house to come 
out, painted and bedizened, and set forth the claims of their house to 
the traveler’s patronage, exhibiting themselves as one of the items 
of the bill of fare. No village, however insignificant, is without one 
or more houses of ill fiune, and there are villages on much-frequent 
ed roads, in popular districts, the whole of whose female inhabit* 
ants are prostitutes. Two in particular, Agasaki and Goy, are 
thus described by Koempfer. The females are designated Kem^ 
which literally signifies a castle turned upside down. It is unoer 
tain whether the government licenses these places, or merely toh 
crates them. The former is the more probable, when it is consid- 
ered that irr their mythology they have a goddess analogous to 
the Corinthian Venus, in whose worship prostitution is a recog 
nized part of the ceremony. Attached to the temple of this im 
pure deity are a large number of priestesses, six hundred or up 
ward, who all prostitute themselves to the worshipers. Notwith- 
standing this large force, there are constant offers to recruit the 
ranks by young girls. 

The extent of this vice, which is universal throughout the em- 
pire, would cause it to be taken as a regular institution of Japan. 
Nothing is done sub rosa. Courtesans form part of a pleasure par- 
ty ; parents sell their children to brothel-keepers, or apprentice 
them for a time to such places, and at the expiration of their term 
they resume (it is said, but this is doubtful) their places in society 
withoiit any stain on their reputations. Husbands make bargains 
for the transfer of their wives’ charms, which is a legitimate charge 
over and above the gratuity to be accorded to the lady. Koemp- 
fer, in describing the prostitute quarter of Nagfisaki, says it con- 
sists of very handsome houses. The poor people sell their pret 
tiest daughters to the brothel-keepers, who bring the girls up with 
various accomplishments. The price of these women is regulated 
by law, and many of the prostitutes are enabled to abandon their 
calling,’ for their good education and agreeable manners procure 
them husbands, and in their married condition they are fully af 
good as oth('rs. 
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In his lifetime the brothehkeeper is said by some writers ^ 
lank with the skinner or tanner, an opprobrious calling, while oih« 
ers say he ranks with merchants, and his company is not deemed 
objectionable, l^his latter statement, if true, may be owing to the 
circumsUmcc that lie holds a government license. In .lajian, as in 
China, the crown is the fountain of all distinction, and every gov- 
ernment official has peculiar privileges and a distinct jK>sition in 
the social scale. . After his death, however, th(5 brothel-keeper is 
held in great disesteein. The sanctity of the burial-place, to which 
particular reverence attaches, would be polluted by his unholy 
presence, an\l his odious amiains are denied the rile of sepulture, 
and are dragged in the clothes in which he died to a dunghill, 
there to be devoured by wild beasts and birds of prey. 

Prostitution as a public institution is said to have been intro- 
duced into Japan by a certain warlike emperor or usurjjer, who, 
leading his troops from one place to another in the empire, feared 
lest, from want of home comforts and domestic ties, they might be- 
come disgusted and abandon his service. Accordingly, as a sub- 
stitute for lawful enjoyments, he had stations for bands of prosti- 
tutes at various points, to the nearest of which he led his fatigued 
soldiers after his engagements. 

Another statement as to the origin of this system is that, on one 
occasion during a revolution, the spiritual emperor having fled, 
attended by his foster-mother and a numerous band of female at- 
tendants, temporary nuns, the emperor and his fowSter-mothei 
drowned themselves, in fear of capture by the enemies ; where- 
upon the attendant nuns, cut off from all other resource, adopted 
libertinism as a means of livelihood, and this gave the first public 
eicample and sanction to a reprobate state of life. 

There are in Japan various religious institutions of a character 
similar to convents and monasteries. The vow of celibacy and 
chastity is one of the re<|uisite3 of this state, yet, notwithstanding 
this vow, the monks are described as living very inteinjx'rately, 
seducing both women and girls, and committing other shameful 
enormities.* 

Among the mendicant religious orders to which both $exes be- 
long, the nuns are numerous. They are described as bqing veiy 
fine-looking women. They arc generally the children of indigent 
parents, and good looks arc essential to success in their cjilling, 
between which and prostitution there seems no difference save in 
‘ Ckilowiiio, Tol. Hi. p. 62. 
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name. Indeed, many of these mendicant nuns go direct from the 
brothel to their new employment, whicli, combining various quali- 
fications, is probably more lucrative. 

We have been unable to find any information as to the nature 
or extent of venereal diseases, if any, in flapaii. Of infanticide 
also we have no account. 

Commodore l^erry, m the Narrative ofhLsExpcditio?i, confirms 
the facts above stated so far as his opportunities for observation 
extended. Difficulties were at first thrown in the way of his see- 
ing the Japanesf) women, and wln n he walked about the inter- 
preters preceded him, and, under a show of doing him honor, or- 
dered all the women into their houses. Afterward, on thc^ com- 
modore\s remonstrance, the women wun'cj allowed to make their 
apj)earance, and their manners and looks were not by any means 
unpltijising. When the officers of the expedition were entertained, 
they sometimes waited on the party with tea, coffee, and otlier re- 
freshments. Their manners were mild, their couutenaiiees were 
.soft and pleasing, the only objectionable point about them being 
the abominable habit of blackening th(*ir teeth with a highly cor- 
rosive pigment partly eompo.>>cd of iron filings and a fermented 
liquor called saki, which affeeted the gums very oflensivcly, and 
caused an ap[K'ariujce and odor dc‘cidcdly unplciising to the tastes 
of Western traefliT*^. 

Tin' women (>l tlio working classics were engaged in hard field 
and ont-door ],n\ not to a gn'uter extent than in densely 

po[)ul;iied eonht,’]( s in mo^^t jmii> of the world. Commodore Per- 
ry assniue^ l]] >t. ' ehouMir-'-; inu. L 1 h' ju’cvahml in large cities, 

but \u) ^ .ii’s licj Lt -iii!iony \]\*' of »»!.> women 

whom ilio [h oplr •m’iK.* (‘xpcillioTi iiirL while on sliore.‘ 

’The ojipoi’f nniiu*'^ «)i' laroi’iiMiiun mi'i particular inquiry were, 
hc>w*;\a r, not V' ry great, owing to tin* more imjionant jiolitical 
obj<M:ts of tin' and die not. vnry ju'otracted ^taY of tlie squad- 
ron in riapan. 

Not e<‘nt''nt wuh tlie rxc'"^s nf infxmtini'nee in whicli tlie Jap* 
anise as a nation iiidMim', ih.-v lamely j^ractici' unnatural vices, 
and tlu* ynlitii ' ! die piovo-ee of Kioto, which is the peculiar ap- 
jianage of tin* -jnrUnal c»iipri*)r, arc celebrated on a -m on nt of their 
beauty, and command a high pri*'*' in tin- horrid traffic. 

' IVriy’K KaikmIiOhh. j). ‘’’J. 
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TARTAR RACES. 

Central Asia is but little known and seldom visited. Among 
the most remarkable of its people are the Kirghiz Kazaks, who 
form a nation of shepherds. They dwell in huts, or temporary 
habitations of wicker-work covered with fleeces, and are a robust, 
hardy race, addicted to sc-.sual enjoyments. Their manners as to 
the treatment of the female sex are coarse, but it is curious to re* 
Diark that, while the men are indolent and licentious, the women 
are fond of exertion, for which their only recompense is to be 
treated as slaves. 

The Kirghiz, when rich enough, eagerly avail themselves of the 
privilege of polygamy ; indeed, this part of the Mohammedan 
creed is the one they have embraced with most ardor, yet few 
possess sufficient wealth to marry more than one wife. The price 
paid for a woman will range from five or six sheep among the 
poorer classes, to two hundred, five hundred, or even a thousand 
horses among the rich, to which are added different household ef- 
fects, and occasionally a few male or female slaves, A consider- 
able share of these payments is absorbed by the Mohammedan 
moolahs, who find a profitable source of revenue in manying 
these people. They consecrate the union as soon as projected, 
and immediately the .amount of the kalymj or price, has 1x*en ar- 
ranged between the parties, the moolah solemnly asks the parents 
of the bride and bridegroom, ‘‘ Do you consent to the union of the 
children?’’ repeating the question three times to each, and then 
reading prayers for the happiness of the cou{>le to be married. No 
marriage is complete till the whole of the stipulated amount is paid, 
but neither party can honorably retract after the first installment 
has been offered and accepted. Fnim that time tin' bridegroom has 
leave to visit his bride, if he ongagt^s not to take away her chasti- 
ty. In cast's where this liberty leads to an anticipation of the final 
cercnionv, the unpaid portion of the kali/m is not allowed to pro- 
tract the union, which is hastened as much ns possible. If a man 
find his wife to have been incontinent before he m.nrried luu*, he 
iiiay return h(T to lier parents, ami demand the restitutaon of her 
prici', or the suiKstitution of one of her sisters. If he actually de- 
tects her in tlie cx)mmission of adultery, he may kill her^ otherwise 
the adulterer is fined, and the wife may be divorexjd or chastised. 

The morals of the Kirghiz arc good. Chastity in ttie woman 
is highly prized, and the sensuality of the men is si^rv^'d by pros- 
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titutes, who live in eaeh camp, either in companies or in separate 
tents. Numbers of these women appear wherever the Russians 
have encampments, and virulent disease among them has tended 
rapidly to thin the people. The prostitutes are corii|)osed of two 
classes — widows and divorced women, who have no other means 
of subsistence, and linger out a miserable life in dirt, rags, and 
contempt ; and a few who addict themselves to prostitution from 
mere licentiousness. 


CIRCASSIA. 

The race known as Abassians, considered the aborigines of the 
Caucasus, were described by Strabo tus a predatory people — pirates 
at wsea, and robbers on land. Tliesc charaeteristicvS thiiy preserve 
to the present day, but otherwise they arc a virtuous nation, 
strange to the woi*st viees of civilized life, and humble in their de- 
sires. Th(ur religion permits polygamy, but as wives are costly, 
they are n>«'*^allY contented with one, who is the companion rather 
than the menial of her hitsband. The women are industrious, are 
allowed full liberty, and are free in their social intercourse, the 
veil being worn only to screen their complexions, and not for se- 
clusion. 

Their laws against immorality are stringent. An act of illicit 
intercours(i is punished by lino or banishment. A dishonest wife 
is returned lo her parents, and by them sold as a slave, as Is also 
a 'wanton girl. Illegitimate children can not claim any relation- 
ship, and if sold as slaves or assassinated, no one is expected to 
redeem them in the one case, or avenge them in the other. When 
a man desires to divorce his wife, he must give his reasons before 
a council of elders, and if they arc not satisfied, he must pay her 
parents a stated amount to recompense them for the burden thus 
thrown upon them. Should the woman marry again within two 
yeai’s, this sum is returned. 

Among the Cii'CJissians themselves women are not secluded. A 
mail will often introduce his wife and daughters to a traveler, and 
unmarried women are frequently seen at public assemblies. They 
obs(‘rvc one singular custom : a husband never appears abroad 
with his wife, and scarcely ever sees her during the day. This is 
in accordance with ancient habits, and iS a prolongation of the 
marriage etiquette, which requires a man, after he has removed 
his bride’s corset of leather, worn by all virgins, for some time tn 
refrain from openly living with her. 
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Throughout the Cauciisus a high state of morality is found* 
Open prostitution is unknown, and any girl leading a notoriously 
y ''moral TfV would be compelled to fly beyond the bounds of the 
tci:.! »ry, il escaped being sold as a slave or put to death by 
her indignant Iriends. There is a general opinion that Circassians 
will II their daughters to any Turk or Persian who wishes to 
buy 1 i 4 v.:m, but tl.U is not the fact They are particularly careful 
as to the position of any one who wishes to intermarry with them. 
Great precautions arc taken to insure the happiness of the girls, 
and long-continued negotiations frequently lead to no result The 
majority of females sold as Circassians are either children stolen 
from the neighboring Cossacks, or slaves procured from those Cir- 
cassian traders who own allegiance to Russia. 

TURKEY. 

Proud, sensual, and dc^praved in his tastes, the Turk is too in- 
dolent to acquire even tlie means of gratifying his most powerful 
cravings. Satisfying hLs pride with the memory of former glories, 
his lust Iwks forward to the enjoyment of v paradise crowd<id 
with beautiful ministers of pleasure, and ho passes his time in an 
atmosphere of Epicurean speculation, lounging on cushions and 
sipping coffee with a dreamy indifference to all exUTnal objects. 
Even the poor indulge in this idleness. They m<jasure tlie amount 
of labor necessary keep them from positive want, and spend 
the rest of their time waiting the sensual heaven promised by their 
prophet. In such a lethargy the most viokmt passions fire foster- 
ed, and when tbest^ become excitcMl the Turk can not be surpfisscd 
in brutal fury. All his fancies are gross ; moral power is an in- 
comprehensible idea, and he can conceive no authority not en- 
forced by 'whip or sword. 

The Turkish character thus exhibited corresponds with their 
estimate of the female *3cx. The prison alone is loved; intellect 
ill a Turkish woman is rarely developed and never prisped. She 
finds her chief employment .in decorating her person, h^r sole en- 
joyment in lounging on a pile of cushions, and admiring the ele- 
gance of her costume. Turkey is literally the empire of ft e senses. 

Polygamy is now growing into disrepute there. Recent laws 
have conferred many privileges upon women in mattem of prop- 
erty, and their comparative independence has rendered them 
averse to a position in which they only acquire secondary rank. 
Men who marry wives of equal rank to themselves frequently en- 
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gage in their marriage contracts not to form a second alliance, and 
this stipulation is very seldom violated. 

The customs of the country do not permit a man to see his wife 
before marriage. She may gratify her curiosity by a stealthy 
glance at him, but this privilege is seldom used. In consequence 
of the separation of the sexes, a race of professional match-makers 
has arisen, as in China, who realize considerable profits from their 
calling. Children of three or four years old are sometimes be- 
trothed, marriage taking place about fourteen. When a wedding 
is contemplated, each family deputes an agent to arrange prelimi- 
naries, the terms of the contract are embodied in a legal document, 
and the woman is then called “ a wife by writing.” This is con- 
cluded some days before the actual wedding, but the interval is 
occupied with rejoicings and hospitality, on which the bridegroom 
generally expends a year’s income. The union is a mere civil 
contract blessed by religious rites. All joncubines are slaves^ 
even in thf- *barem of the sultan, since no free Turkish woman can 
occupy that position. 

The morals of Turkish women are generally described as very 
loose. Their veils favor an intrigue, the most jealous husband 
passing his wile in the street without knowing her. The places 
of assignation are usually the Jews’ shops, where they meet their 
lovers, but preserve their incognito even to them. Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague imagined “ the number of faithful wives to be 
very small in a country where they have nothing to fear fi^m a 
lover’s indiscretion.” 

The dancing girls of Turkey aret' prostitutes by profession. 
Their performances are much enjoyed, by all passes, and they 
dance as lasciviously in the harem, wherer tney hre often invited 
to amuse the wives and concubines, as before a parity of conviv- 
ialists in the kiasks. Their costume is exceedingly rich, both in 
color and material. During the day they rebQrt to cOftee-houses, 
where they attach themselves to compan'iolus whom# they entertain 
with songs, tales, or caresses until night, wnen their orgies are 
transferred to houses belonging to their chiefe. Many of these 
habitations arc furnished with every possible luxury. 

Another form of prostitution is temporary marriage. For in- 
stance, a man on a journey will arrive in a strange city, where he 
desires to remain some time. He immediately bargains for a fe- 
male companion, a regular agreement is drawn up, and he sup- 
ports her and remimerates her friends while he remains. When 
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he is tired of her, or wishes to leave the place, she returns to her 
finends, and patientlj waits for another engagement of the same 
kind. 

NORTHERN AFRICA. 

A veiy brief notice onlj is required of the semi-barbaroua 
states of Northern Africa, particularly as an account of Algeria 
under the French has already been given. The mass of the pop- 
ulation are Moors, and therefore our remarks will mainly apply 
to them. Like the Turks, they are proud, ignorant, sensual, and 
depraved, and their treatment of women exactly accords with 
this character. They regard the female sex but as material in- 
struments of man’s gratification ; and this idea is become so gen- 
erally received, that the sole education of a girl is such as will 
render her acceptable to some gross sensualist. Intellect and sen- 
timent are not the possessions which will recommend her : to he 
attractive^ du must be fat. A girl of such bulk as to be a good 
load for a camel is considered a perfect beauty, and, accordingly, 
the mother does not train her daughter in seductive arts, but 
feeds her into a seductive appearance, as pigeons are fed in some 
parts of Italy. She is made to swallow every day a certain num- 
ber of balls of paste saturated with oil, and the rod overcomes any 
reluctance she may have to the diet. 

The Moors arc extremely jealous of their enormous wives. 
Some have been known tc kill their women before proceeding on 
a journey ; others have for bidden them to name an animal of the 
masculine gender They are entirely shut up within the walls of 
the harem, where tney p&ss their time perfiiming and decorating 
toieir persons, tc attract the favor of their lords. 

The general martoiige* laws of Mohammedan countries prevail 
in the Barbary States ..‘^our wives and as many concubines as 
he pleases are the liimits'V'iihin which a man is confined, but few 
men marr^ more themone woman. 

- An extensive system' of prostitution prevails in all die cities. 
The low drinking-shops are crowded with women. The public 
dancers, who all belong to the sisterhood, exist in large bumbers, 
and are very much encouraged. Their society is a favofite recre- 
ation with Moors of all classes. A man entertaining a. party of 
fiiends will send for a company of dancers to amuse them. There, 
amid the fumes of tobacco, and sometimes of liquor (for the pre- 
oeptB of the Koran are disregarded on such occasions), the women 
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practice the most degrading obscenities, and the orgies become 
such as no pen can describe. These prostitutes are of various 
classes, from the low, vulgar wretches who exist in misery, dlth, 
and disease, to the wealthy courtesans who live in luxury and 
splendor. 

A late traveler was introduced by a friend to a “ Moorish lady.’^ 
He was ushered into a spacious apartment hung with rich-colored 
silks. Reclining on a splendid divan, with every appliance of 
wealth around her, was a woman of extreme loveliness. Elegant 
in her manners and address, she seemed a model of feminine 
grace, nor did the visitor discover until after he had left; her that 
he had been conversing with a Moorish prostitute. 

SIBERIA. 

The state of manners to which the population of these snowy 
tracts has arrived is very low. They are rude, ignorant, and 
gross. The condition and character of the female sex correspond 
with that of the male. In the perpetual migration of tribes they 
bear the heaviest burdens, and in their habitations the man re- 
gards his wife as a mere domestic slave, to whom it is unnecessary 
even to speak a kind word. There are some exceptions to this 
rule, especially toward the centre of the district, removed from 
Russia on the one hand and the sea on the other, where more 
equality of the sexes is observable. 

A wife is generally obtained by purchase and if a man is not 
rich enough to pay the sum demandedj^» the 'parents of a girl 
for the privilege of manying her, he his is himself to them for a 
term ranging from three to ten years, accoramg to:an agreement, 
and his services in that time are cousuici/ed equivalent to the 
value of his bride. These contracts are»ianbfuliy!ot>served, the 
woman is invariably given up at the speciiveditime and^e man 
released from his servile condition, and’adniictedjto aJhth^ digni- 
ties and rights of a son-in-law. Where the bifdcgroom is in a con- 
dition to pay for his bride, the preliminarj negotiations are man- 
aged by his friends and her parents; they are very quietly ar- 
ranged, but the spirit of bargaining is strong on both sides. The 
stipulated amount must be paid before tine marriage is completed ; 
and if a man steals away his bride before he has paid the full cost, 
the father watches an opportunity and recapture her, retaining 
her in pledge until the balance is forthcoming. 

The marriage ceremonies vary in diflTerent tribes. With some 
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there is no feast or form of any kind ; with others every marriage 
must take place in a newly -built hut, where no impure things can 
have been. The most detailed account of marriage ceremonies we 
can find is among the Tschuwasses. They offer a sacrifice of 
bread and honey to the sun on the betrothal, that he may look 
down wdth favor on the union. When the wedding-day arrives, 
the bride hides herself behind a screen while the guests are assem- 
bling. When the party is complete, she walks three times round 
the room, followed by a train of virgins bearing bread and honey. 
Then the bridegroom enters, removes her veil, kisses her, and they 
exchange rings. She is now saluted as the “ betrothed girl,” and 
ia again led behind the screen, whence she emerges wearing a ma- 
tn>n's cap. The concluding rite is for her to pull off her new hus- 
band’s boots, thus promising obedience to him. In this tribe the 
husband can divorce his wife by merely taking her cap from her 
head. 

Polygamy is practiced by many, though some prefer to take 
one wife for another as often as inclination prompts them, rather 
than take charge of several at the same time. 

Jealousy is little known among any of the races of Siberia. 
Modesty is not a female characteristic, nor is chastity very highly 
prized. If a wife commit adultery, the husband usually exacts a 
fine from the paramour for invading his rights “ without permis- 
sion.’’ Their baA)arOus manners would not induce us to expect 
any refined modesty' .A traveler was introduced to the family or 
a rich man, the headeof atribe, and upon entering his low-roofed 
but spacious habitaUontfe>und himself in company with five or 
six women, wivcsland daughters, all entirely naked, who appear- 
ed excessively divertleoiat^ing discovered in such a state. The 
dancing women! are as letwd as can possibly be conceived; indeed, 
obscene postures are ihc princip^ features of their entertain- 
ments. 

A licentious intercourse between unmarried persoas is almost 
universal. With som^ religious dissensions are extremely bitter ; 
but profligacy is more powerful, and a woman who would rigidly 
refuse to eat or drink with a man of some other creed, will pros- 
titute herself to him from sheer last. Abandoned women reside 
in all the towns in large numbers, and are scarcely reprobated by 
other classes. The education of a Siberian girl appears to be sim- 
ply telling her that marriage is her destiny, and that her husband 
will require her to be faithful. With this view she forms ac- 
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quaintances, is seduced by oiui and yields to another, until her 
profligacy becomes so notoiious that no one will purchase her as » 
wife, and she follows, as a means of living, the habits she had re- 
sorted to for the indulgence of her vicious appetite. It is said that 
many prostitutes become so from this cause. 

ESQUIMAUX. 

The Esquimaux require but a very short notice. As a race^ 
they are dirty, poor, and immoral. Dishonesty is a prominent 
characteristic, especially manilested toward any strangers coming 
within their reach. The lamented Kane, in his “Arctic Explora- 
tions,” mentions the trouble to which he was exposed in guarding 
his stores from their pilfering propensities; but, after he had ad- 
ministered one or two lessons of (diastisement, they abandoned 
this habit, and became of great assistance to him. He says, 
“There frankness and cordiiility in their way of receiving 
their guests, whatever may be the infirmities of their notions of 
honesty and when he parted from them on his perilous journey 
south, he remarks, “ When trouble came to us and them, and we 
bent oursedves to their habits ; when wc looked to th<'m to piocure 
us fresh meat, and they found at our brig shelter during their wild 
bear-hunts, never were friends more true. Although numberless 
articles of iiiestimiible value to them have been scattered upon the 
ice unwatched, they have not stolen a nail.”® 

The Esquimaux women arc not absolute slaves; tlioir duties 
are almost entirely domestic, and during the winter espi‘cially their 
life is one of ease and pleasure, so far as their nationsi . ji compre- 
hend such advantages. Crowded inside. a lowdiut, two or three 
femilies together, they spend their timd in eating and sleeping al- 
ternately, both sexes being perfectly nakedL except a small apron 
worn by the women as a badge of theii>scx. This judity arises 
from the exc^issivo heat of their cabin^j wtiich are rendered im- 
pervious to the cold outside. Dr. Kane mantibns one Occasion on 
which he was a visitor when the thermom^r outside stood at 60® 
below zero, and inside the tempiu-ature mounted to 90®, and says, 
“ Bursting into a proiusc piTspiration, I stripped like the n st, and 
thus, an honored guest, and in the plac of honor, T fell asleep.”® 

Respecting the morality of the men or the vinuc of the women 
Kttle is known. Parry sju s that husbands frequently offer theii 
wives to strangers for a very small sum, and also that it is not un- 

* Arctic ExploraiioDs, vol. i. p. S73. ’ Ibid. iL 250. ^ Ibid. iL 116. 
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ocmunon for a cliange of wives to be made for a ^ort time. 'Ba 
adds that in no countiy is pn»titution carried to a greater extent, 
ihe departure of tiic men on an expedition being a signal to tbeir 
wives to abandon all restraint Lust rules paramount, and the 
children are taught to watch outmde the hut, lest the husband 
should return unexpectedly, and find his habitation occupied by a 
stranger. Tbeir marriage contract is a mere social arrangement^ 
easQy dissolved, but this is rarely done, the general custom being 
fi>r a man to chastise his wife when she displeases him. The 
usual form of matrimonial discipline consists in forcing her to lead 
the reindeer while he rides at ease in the sledge. Their laws per* 
mit any man to have two wives, and a regal perquisite of the 
great chief was the privilege of having as many as he could sup- 
port* These brides were not uncommonly carried off from tbeii 
parents by force, the ceremonial rite following at the convenience 
of the parties. Such attempts are sometimes resisted. An as- 
pirant for the favors of the daughter of a chief succeeded in con- 
veying her to his sledge, but the father pursued with such alacri- 
ty that the adventurous lover had to abandon the fiur one, and 
made his escape with some difficulty, leaving the equipage as 
spoils to the victor.* 

Dr. Kane is of opinion that the services of the Lutheran and 
Moravian missionaries have produced a beneficial influence on the 
morals of the people. What may be called their normal religious 
notions extended only*to the recognition of supernatural agencies, 
and to certain usages by which these could be conciliated. Mur- 
der, incest, burial,of the hving, and iitfanticide, were not consider- 
ed crimes, and these 7iavc aided exposure and disease (the small- 
pox has made fearfuLraVages among them) to thin their numbers^ 
and impress them with the idea that they are so rapidly dying 
out as to be afade to mark their progress toward extinction within 
one generation.® This Is more applicable to the northern tribes, 
removed from the effectsof civilization, among whom murder and 
in&nticide still exist, though not to so great an extent as former- 
ly, '^rhile in the southern latitudes, where it was formerly ^unsafo 
for vessels to touc)) upon the coast, hospitality is now the fo^live^ 
sal characteristic ; and truth, self-reliance, and manly honert bcar- 
mg have been inculcated with considerable success, though not 
enough to render tbeir notions of property accordant with those 
of civilized nations.* 

> Aietk BxplontiMM, ij. 198. *^0.128. >Ibid.U.10B. «Ibid.iLUL 
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tCELANP. 

This country is inhabited by a serious, humble, and quiet peo- 
ple. Isolated from the rest of the world, they remain to this day 
in an almost primitive condition, and nine centurifjs have pro- 
duced little change in their manners, language, or costume. The 
condition of the sexes is somewhat equal ; the men divide their 
labors with the women, but do not oppress them. Both are alike 
filthy and coarse in their habits. Their hospitality assumes some 
singular forms. Women salute-a stranger with a cordial embrace, 
but their dirty habits generally render him anxious to escape 
from their arms as quickly as possible. A missionary was upon 
one occasion especially scandalized. He was visiting at the house 
of a rich man, who treated him liberally, and upon retiring to his 
room at night was followed by his host’s eldest daughter, who in- 
sisted upon helping him to undress and prepare for bed, declaring 
that it was the invariable custom of the country. 

Few absolute laws regulate the intercourse of the sexes. Chris* 
tianitj luij abolished polygamy, and public opinion bolds a strong 
check upon illicit intercourse. With the exception of their sea- 
ports, the people may be called a moral race. The proportion of 
illegitimate to legitimate children is about one in every seven. 

Lord Karnes relates an anecdote which would stamp the Iceland- 
ers of one hundred and fifty years ago as any thing but moral. 
He says that in 1707 a contagious distemper had cut oft nearly all 
the people, and, hi order to repopulate the country, the King of 
Denmark issued a proclamation authorizing every single woman 
to bear six illi'gitimate children without losing her reputation. 
Rejiort says the girls were so zealous in this patriotic work that 
it soon became necessary to abrogate the law. 

GREENLAND. 

The population of Greenland is partly composed of European 
colonists and partly of Esquimaux. They are a vain and indolent 
people, whose virtues consist in the negation of active vice. Their 
women occupy an inferior position. Marriage is essentially a con- 
tract for mutual convenience, dissolved when it ceases to be agree- 
able. It is considered etiquette for a girl, when any man demands 
her in marriage, to fly to the hills and hide herself, in order to be 
dragged home with a gn'at show ol violence by her suitor. If 
courted by a man she dislikes, she cuts off her hair, which is a 
sign of great horror, and usual I v rids her of her lover. 

F F 
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The Oreenlandera consider themselves the only civilized people 
in the world, and consequently pride themselves on decorum. 
They do not allow marriages within three degrees of affinity, and 
consider it disreputable for persons who have been educated in 
the same house to marry, even if no relationship exists between 
them. Prostitution prevails to a considerable extent, widows and 
divorced women almost invariably adopting it as a means of liv- 
ing. There are numerous habitiitions in the large communities 
which can only be considered as brothels, but the lite of an aban- 
doned woman is generally reprobateil, and those following It in- 
cur the most undisguised odium of the people at large. 


CHAPTER XXm 

NEW YORK. — ^STATISTICS. 

Schedule of Questions.— Ape. — Juvenile l)eprn\iry.— Premature Old Ape.— G?ud- 
Qal Descent. — Average Duration of a Prostiiiite's Lifi*,— Nativity.— Proportioil 
of Prostitutes from various State s. — New York. — Effects of Irnniipration.— For- 
eigners.— Proportion to Population. — Proportion to Emigration.— Dangers of 
Forts of Departure, Emigrant Sliips anil lio:ircling-hou.sp.s.— Length c>f Resi- 
dence in the ITiiilcd States.— Prohtiiut ion u Dunlcn to Tax-payers,— Li ngth of 
Bebideucc in New York State.— L».*npih of Hesidcncc iti New York City.— In* 
ducements to ernigrat< . — Lahor and Remuneration in Europe. — A^^^istanec to 
emigrate; its Amount, and from \>hoin — Kducjition — Negled of Kaeiliitov; in 
New' York.— Sneial Condition.— Single Woin-u — s. — Early and Injudi- 
eious Mairi.ige", — liu>bamL. — Children.— lllegitini.'ito Cluldien - -^Tonality oi 
Ctulitren. — infantn-uJe, — iuflucnccs to whieh ('hiMr.-n e,\|joMai. 

It is to be iloped Uif5 reader has alrts^dv pi rn.sf'd Ihi' iritroihio 
tiori to this volume, eontuining a deseriptinn of i1k‘ •inot/us o/imiu 
ili adopted to old.uin the ri<r-<’.s.‘^arv inlornuiliofi fr'orn ihe [troeti- 
tutes of N*‘\v Vurlc City. The fidlowing schedule of (juostions 
WiLS prepared lor this purpose, and the ensuing pages present in 
tabular fom tlie answers rff‘eiv<'d thend/o. 

♦‘How old will you lie next birth-<ky? 

Were you Ixjrri in Airieriea? and, if so, in what state. • 

^ How long have you resided in New Yorl; ('itv ! 

•♦If born jilatMid, in wLat country? 

♦♦ How long have you resided in the United States ' 

^ How long have you resided in the State of New York ? 

♦♦What induced you Uj emigrate to the rnited States? 

“Did you receive any a.ssi.'^tancc, and,- if so, from whom, and lo what 
amount, to enable you to e,migrato to the Unihtd 
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^Oan yoa read and write? 

^ Are you single^ married, or widowed t 

* If married, is your husband living with you, or what caused the sepaok 

Hod? 

" If widowed, how long has your nusband been dead ? 

^ Have you had any children ? 

* How many? - Boys - Girls 

^ Were these children born in wedlock? 

Are they living or dead ? 

** If living, are they with you now, or where are they? 

••For what length of time have you been a prostitute? 

Have you had any disease incident to prostitution ? If so, what? 

What was the cause of your becoming a prostitute ? 

^ Is prostitution your only means of support? 

^ If not, what otW means have you t 

** What trade or calling did you follow before you became a prostitute ? 

•‘How long is it since you abandoned your trade as a moans of living? 

^ What were your average weekly earning at your trade ? 

What hisiness did your father follow t 

’• If your mother had any business independent of your father, what was it i 

^ Did you assist either your mother or your father in their business ? U 
JO, which of them? 

•• Is your father living ? or how old were you when he died I 

* Is your mother living? or how old were yon when she died ? 

••Do you drink intoxicating liquors? If so, to what extent ? 

* Did your father drink intoxicating liquors ? If so, to what extent ? 

••Did your mother drink intoxicating liquors? If so, to what extent? 

“ Were your parents " Protestants,’* “ Catholics,” or “ uou-professors r* 

•• Were you trained to any religion ? If so, was it Protestant or Catholic? 

* Do you profess the same religion now ? 

•• How long since you observed any of its requirements ?” 

In addition to this comprehensive simes, space was left for any 
re-marks the examiner might wish to make upon other poiiita. 
The queries were printed on a large sheet of paper, with suffi- 
cient blanks for the answers, and the officer was desired, as soou 
as he had obtained all the information required, to fohl the sheet, 
and sign his name on a line left for that purpose, with the date 
the im nines were made, the locality of the house in which the 
woman resided, and the police district in which it was coiiiprisecL 
It is a matter of much regret that in ihe burning of the Island 
Hospital, Blackwell’s Island, on February 13ih, 1858, all the sched- 
Hies were destroyed. They contained many facts which, from 
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want of space, are bat slightly alluded to in the following pagei^ 
and would have been of material service in any measures hereafter 
taken to mitigate the sorrows or prevent the excesses of the aban' 
doned women of New York. 

Farther prelude is unnecessary. It only remains to give the 
answers as received, with such deductions as may arise from them. 

Question. HoW OU) WILL YOU BB NBXT BIBTU-UAY ? 
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Total 2000 

The facts exhibited 

by this table 

are 

sufficiently palpable tc 


render remarks almost unnecessaiy, but the existence of juvenile 
degradation is so clearly proven as to call for a few observe 


tions. 

Between the ages of fifteen and twenty years are found about 
diree eighths of the whole number embrac^ in this return. Be 
tween the ages of twenty-one and twenty-five years nearly three 
eighths more of the whole number are included, giving in the 
first ten years of the table three quarters of the aggregate prosti 
tution, while the pext period or five years, or from twenty -six to 
thirty, contains one eighth more. It is thus upon reedtd that 
seven out of eveiy eight women who came under this investiga- 
tion had not yet reached thirty years of age. Beyond this 
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tludaid each year sbova bat a few, and of these Teterans the 
nuyority are those who ate now keeping houses of ill fame. 

Comparing this with the ages of residents in New York as given 
in the Census Bcports, it will appear that prostitutes under twen^ 
yeara of age are in excess about twentj'live per cent. ; as this in* 
quiry shows that for every four abamdoued women between (he ayet 
of twenty and thirty there are three between ffleen and tiventy, but the 
official classification proves that for cvoiy four women in the state 
between twenty and thirty years old, there are only two between 
fifteen and twenty. 

While juvenile degradation is an inseparable adjunct of prostitu* 
tion, premature old age is its invariable result Take, for exam* 
pie, the career of a female who enters a house of prostitution at six* 
teen years of age. Her step is elastic, her eye bright, she is the 
“observed of all observers.” The habitues of the place flock 
around her, gloat over her ruin while they praise her beauty, and 
by to drag. Ijer down to their own level of depravity while ^tter* 
log her vanity. As the last spark of inherent virtue flickers and 
dies in her bosom, and she becomes sensible that she is indeed los^ 
diat her anticipate happiness proves but splendid misery, she also 
becomes conscious that ^e door of reformation is practically closed 
against her. But this life of gay depravity can not last ; her mind 
becomes tainted with the moral miasraia in which she lives; ha 
physical powers wane under the trials imposed upon them, and her 
career in a fashionable house of prostitution comes to an end; she 
most descend in the ladder of vice. Follow her from one step to 
another in her downward career. To-day you may find her in 
our aristocratic promenades ; to-morrow she will be forced to walk 
in more secluded streets. To-night you may see her glittering at 
one of the fashiomable theatres; to-morrow she will be found in 
some one of the infamous resorts which abound in the lower part 
of the city. To-day she may associate with the wealthy of the 
land; to-morrow none will be too low for her company. To-day 
she has servants to do her bidding; to-morrow she may be buried 
in a pauper’s coffin and a nameless grave. This is no fancy sketch, 
but an outline of the course of many women now living as prosti- 
lutes of the lowest class in the city of New York. 

Any one conversant with the subject knows that there is a well 
understood gradation in this life, and as soon as a woman ceases 
to be attractive in the higher walks, as soon as her youth and 
beauty fa de, she must either descend in the scale or sftmis Koi 
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will any deny that of those who conunence a life of shame in thdi 
youth under the most specious and flattering delusions, the major- 
ity are found, in a short time, plunged into the deepest misery and 
degradation. 

Here is seen, at a glance, a reason for the large number of ju- 
venile prostitutes. Youth is a marketable commodity, and when 
its charms are lost, they must be replaced. The following cases, 
from life, will substantiate this view. For obvious reasons, the 
names are suppressed. 

C. B. is a native of New York, and now resides in the Eighth 
Police District of the city. She is twenty years old, and became a 
prostitute at the age of sixteen, through the harshness iind unkind 
treatment of a stepmother, her own mother having died when she 
was an in&nt. Take another case from the same neighborhood. 
L. B. was born in Verrriont ; her father died while she was a child. 
At the age of ffteen she was enticed to the city, and became an in- 
mate of a house of prostitution. She is described as an intelligent, 
well-educated girl, of temperate habits. One more instance from 
the same locality. F. W. is a native of New York City ; is the 
child of honest, hard-working parents; has received a medium 
education ; at seventeen years old was seduced under a promise of 
marriage, and deserted. She then embraced a life of prostitution, 
influenced mainly by shame, and the idea that she had no other 
means of subsistence. 

These women are residing in that part of the city which containi 
the' maiority of the flrst-class houses of prostitution ; they have 
not yet descended in the scale. The ensuing selection, taken firom 
the Fourth Police District, the antipodes of the former locality, 
will forcibly exhibit the operation of this gradual deterioration. 

E. S. was seduced in Rochester, N. Y., at the age of sixteen. 
She accompanied her seducer to this city, and for a season lived 
here in luxury. She was finally deserted, and now drags out a 
wretched existence in Water Street E. C., residing in the same 
neighborhood, is now nineteen years of age. She was married 
when but a child, and, five years since, or when she was on|y four- 
teen years old, was driven on the town through the brutal conduct 
of her husband. "Passing through the various gradations of the 
scale, she has now become a confirmed drunkard; has oidured 
much physical suffering; and, lost to all sense of shame, will 
doubtless continue in her wretched career till death puts an mid 
to her misery. 
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To continue this chain of evidence, the following cases have 
been selected from the registers of the Penitentiary Hospital (now 
remodeled, and called the Island Hospital), Blackwell’s Island. 
S. A., of New Jersey, was admitted as a patient when only fifleen 
years of age, suffering from disease caused by leading a depraved 
life, and within six months was received and treated therein no 
less than four times. A. B., born in Scotland, wiis admitted and 
treated for venereal disease at fourtten years of age. L. A. D., 
born in England, was admitted at aixitm years of age, two years 
since, with similar disease, and, with only short intervals, hius been 
an inmate of the hospital continuously from that time. M. H. 
was admitted at .seventem years of age, and endured a long and 
painful illness. M. J. I)., after following a course of depravity for 
a year, was admitted at eighteen years of age, lingered in agony for 
twenty-five days, and then died, solely from the effects of a life of 
prostitution. 

It L iiuL necessary to pursue this subject farther, as sufficient 
facts have been adduced to support the assertion that youth is the 
grand desideratum in the inmates of hou.scs of ill fame. Young 
women have Ixien traced from the proudest rt^sorts to the lowest 
haunts, and have been shovrn as suffering pain and sickness in a 
public institution, or dying there in torture. But no attempt has 
been made to calculate the misery produced in the respective 
families they had abandoned. The excruciating parental agony 
caused by the departure of a daughter from the paths of virtue 
seems more a matter for private contemplation by each reader 
than for any delineation here. We have witnessed the meetings 
of parents with their lost children ; have stood beside the bed 
where a frail, suffering woman was yielding her last breath, and 
have shuddered at the awful mental agony overpowering her 
physical suffering. No doubt can exist that, were it possible to 
introduce the reader of tliese pages to such scenes, or even could 
they be adequately described in all their accumulated horrors, the 
cordial co-operation of all the friends of virtue and humanity 
would be secured in frirtherance of any plan which would check 
this mighty torrent of vice and woe, 

Froip the fact that youth is the gra?id desideratum, it is evident 
that a constant succession of young people will be driven into this 
arena, either by force or treachery. The average duration of life 
among those women does not eocceedfour years from the beginning of 
their career/ There are, as in all cases, exceptions to this rulcv 
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but it is a tolerably well establi^ed &ct that one finudi of ibs 
total number of abuidoned women in ibis diy die ermy year. 
Thus, by estimating the prostitutes in New York at six &ou> 
sand (and this is not an exaggerated calculation, as will be 
proved hereafter), the appalling number of one thousand five 
hundred erring women are hurried to their last, long homes eadi 
year of our existence. Ne^ected and contemned while livings 
they pass from this world unnoticed and unwept But their 
deaths leave vacancies which must be supplied: the inexorable 
demands of vice and dissipation must be gratified, and who can 
tell what innocent and happy frimily circle may next have to 
mourn the ruin and disgrace of one of its members? In a sub- 
sequent portion of this work it will be necessary to notice the 
means empl<^ed for ensnaring the innocent and unsuspecting^ 
and to show that this is a danger which threatens all classes of 
the community. 

Question. WsU YOU BOBS tS AMEBIOa.? If 80 ^ IN WBAT 
8TATB? 


0teta Namber.! NimAc& 
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94 
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Maiyland « . • • 

16 

States . . • 

^ low 

The number of prostitutes in New York who were 

bomwithhi 


the limits of the United States slightly exceeds three eighths cf 
the aggregate fitom whom replies to these queries were obtained. 
They are natives of twenty-one states and one district, and may 
be subdivided in geographical order as follows: 

1. The Eastern District^ containing Maine, New Ebmpshir^Va^ 

Dumt, Maasadniaetts, Goimectiont, and Rhode Island, contriniulei 
one hundred and apventy-twD wmnen to the prostitutes of New 
YorkCSty. ^ 

2. Ibe Middla States, New York, New Jersey, PemMymaia^ 
IXstxict of Columlna, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, ooutrib* 
ate five hundred and aixty-mx wommL 
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8. mie SoniheTii States, North Carolina, South Garolina, Geor> 
ffa^ Alabama, and Louisiana, contribute twelve women. 

4. The Western States, Ohio, Ilhnois, Missouri, and Kentud^, 
contribute also twelve women. 

On what hypothesis can these proportions be explained ? Maine^ 
on the extreme northeast, with a rocky, surge<beaten coast fiont^ 
ing on the wild Atlantic, with a harsh, cold climate, sends twenty* 
four women from her population of 680,000, while Virginia, with 
1,421,000 inhabitants, contributes but ninet This difference in 
&vor of the southern state can not be explained on the ground 
of distance, for the boundaries of each state are mmrly equidistant 
fiom New York ; nor can it be sustained by the idea that Maine 
has more sea-coast, as the maritime coast of the southern state is 
at least equal to that of the northern one, and the ordinary tend- 
encies to immorality in sea-port towns would be equally felt in 
each. The case is still farther involved by the fact that in all 
aouthmn' cities the majority of prostitutes are from the north ; and 
h is a well-known circumstance, that at certmn periods large num- 
bers of courtesans ffom New York, Boston, and other cities emi- 
grate southward. Were the generally received opinion of the ef- 
fects of a warm climate upon female organization to be adopted in 
this connection, not only would there be no necessity for this ex- 
odus, but the number of prostitutes received from Virginia should 
largely exceed those from Maine. This fact is sufficient to con- 
ferm the idea already expressed, that fraud or force is used to en- 
trap these females. The natives of a bleak northern state are &r 
more likely to be deceived by the artful misrepresentations of 
emissaries from New York than the denizens of the southern por- 
tion of our Union. The former lead a life of comparative hard- 
drip, the latter one of comparative ease. In Maine, over ^ thou- 
sand women, or one in every forty-six of the female population, 
are immured for six days in every week in a crowded fectory ; in 
Virginia, over three thousand women, or one in every one hund- 
red and thirty-four of the female population, are similarly employ- 
ed.' This mode of life will form a matter for subsequent consid- 
eration, so fer as its tendencies to immorality are concerned. 

Again : Place in contrast Rhode Island with eighteen women 
living by prostitution in New York, and a population of only 
140,000, and Maryland with fifteen prostitutes in New York, and 
A population of 418,000, and a more palpable difference in fevoK 
• U. S. Cennw. 18B0, 
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of tho Bouthem state is apparent. The former sends one prosti- 
tute out of every eight thousand of her inhabitants ; the latter, one 
out of every twenty-eight thousand. 

Calculating on the basis of the respective populations, Vermont 
and New Hampshire have nearly the same proportion as Maine ; 
Massachusetts exceeds the average; and Coiiiiecticut (par excel- 
Itme^ “ the land of steady habits”) has a still larger excess. New 
Jersey has the largest proportion of any state in the union, and 
Pennsylvania shows about the average of Maine. The Southeni 
and Western States have but few representatives. New York, the 
homo state, will be noticed in due course. The preceding facts 
will supply materials for reflection, in conjunction with the ques- 
tion, “ On what hypothesis can these proportions be explained?” 

The self-evident answer to this query would seem to be that the 
excess from the Eastern and Middle States arises from the employ- 
ment of a much larger proportion of females in manufacturing and 
sedentary occupations. A young woman of ardent temperament 
can not but feel the hardship of this position in life as compared 
with her more favored sisters in other states, and when such an 
idea has once obtained possession of her mind, it forms a subject 
for constant thought. Thus, when already predisposed in favor 
of any change, she falls into the hands of the tempter a pliant vic- 
tim. Beyond the hardship attendant on h(?r daily labor, the as- 
sociations which are formed in fiictories or workshops where both 
sexes are employed very frequently result dis^istrously for the fe- 
male. Notwithstanding all the care which may be taken on the 
part of employers — and it is a subject for national pride that Amer- 
ican manufacturers are doing far more to elevate the moral char- 
acter of their employds than the same class of men in other lands — 
it is morally impossible that these intimacies can be entirely sup- 
pressed, nor can their ruinous effects be j)re vented. Study the 
moral statistics of any of the manulacturing towns in Graat Britain 
or on the Continent of Europe, and the same results arc pres* nted, 
but in a more alarming degree, because there the supervision is 
not only weak in itself, but is frequently intrusted to improper 
persons, whose iiitenjst is often in direct opposition to thei? duty. 

A few words in respect to the State of New York, The num- 
ber of prostitutes in j)roportion to the population far exceeds the 
ratio from any other state exxxpt New Jersey. Beyond the effect 
of manufactures, which operate lierc to a corresponding extent as 
in other states, the immense maritime business of New York City, 
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and the constant flood of immigrants and strangers passing through 
it^ must be taken into consideration. This constantly fills some 
localities with sailors, men proverbial for having “ in every port a 
wife,” and many of whom are notorious frequenters of houses of 
prostitution. This circumstance proves that this infernal traflSc 
is governed by the same rules which regulate commercial transac- 
tions, namely, that the supply is in proportion to the demand. If, 
by any miracle, all the seamen and strangers visiting New York 
could be transformed into moral men, at least from one half to two 
thirds of the houses of ill fame would be absolutely bankrupt. 

The constant flood of immigration leaves a mass of debris behind 
it, consisting, in the first place, of men idle and vicious in their own 
lands, who transfer their vices to the country of their adoption, 
and for a time after arrival here devote what means they possess 
to the pursuit of debauchery, and materially help to swell the tor- 
rent of immorality. Another class of immigrants are women, 
many of whom are sent here by charitable (?) associations or pub- 
lic bodies in foreign lands, as the most economical way to get rid 
of them. Many of these females become mothers almost as soon as 
they land on these shores ; in fact, the probability of such an event 
sometimes hastens their departure. They exist here in the most 
squalid misery in some tenement house or hovel. Their children 
receive none of the advantages of education ; for, as soon as they 
can beg, tlu'y are compelled to aid in the struggle for bread, and 
the most frequent result is that the boys arc arrested for some pet- 
ty thefl, and the girls become prostitutes, thus contributing to meet 
the demand caused by the classes already mentioned. 

But, in addition to these foreign children born by accident in 
our sUitc, the proportion of prostitutes from New York is increased 
by the facility olTered for transit from the interior to the city. 
Doubtless there arc many courtesans from the eastern and south- 
ern districts who find their way to some of the large cities in their 
own part of the country, and so, on the same principle, when a 
woman in this state has fallen into vicious habits her natural resort 
is to this metropolis. In addition to the more extended market it 
offers for her charms, its advantages as a great central rendezvous 
for the nation must not be overlooked. Here a prostitute can live 
until her attractions wane, and hence she can easily reach any 
southeni or other point where abandoned women are in demand 
Despite of the large number of prostitutes ascertained to have been 
bom within the bounds of New York State, it can not be conceded 
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ihat we are any less moral than oar neighbors in otfier parts of 
ibo confederation. 

It is a matter for the most serious consideration, to be followed 
by sound and judicious action, either legislative or personal, that 
so large a number of American girls fall victims to this fell de- 
stroyer in a land where a good education is within the reach of 
every one; where industry, if properly applied in the'right chan- 
nels, will idford a comfortable maintenance for all ; where the nat- 
ural resources are sufficient to support nearly half the inhabitants 
of the world. 

Question. Wers you bobn abroad? If so, in wuai- coun- 


try? 

Onintrlcs. Xtimben. Conntite Nnmben. 

Austria S Poland 3 

Belgium 1 Prussia 6 

British North America . 63 Saxony 2 

Denmark 1 Scotland 53 

England 104 Switzerland • • • • • IT 

France •••.«. 13 Wales 1 

Germany 249 West Indies • • • . 4 

Ireland T06 At Sea 13 

1 Total bom abroad . 1238 


It has been frequently remarked, and as generally believed, in 
the absence of any satisfactory information on the subject, that a 
very large majority of the prostitutes in New York are of foreign 
hiiiii ; but the facts already developed, with the few rcmarl:s which 
will be made upon the. above table of nativities, go far toward 
fisJsifying that opinion. The enumeration shows that five eighths 
only were bom abroad, the dominions of Great Britain funishing 
the largest proportion. The ratio in which the several parts of 
that kingdom supply the New World with courtesans may stated 
in round numbers as follows : Ireland contributes one prostitute to 
every four thousand of her population ; British North America, 
one prostitute to every seven thousand of population ; Scotland, 
one prostitute to every sixteen thousand of population ; England 
and Wales, one prostitute to every fifty thousand of population. 
Of oouise, this will be understood as referring to all prostitutes 
now living in this city, assuming the average nativities of alb to be 
fidriy represented in the replies obtained from a portion. 

But thei^ numbers, being based upon the population of th^ sev- 
eral countries, give but a very imperfect idea of the extent of vice 
among that portion of their people who have settled in America, 
and a more satisfactory comparison can be drawn from the records 
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of emigration. Upon an examination of the arrivals in each year 
from the time the existing Board of Commissioners of Emigration 
was organized to the end of 1857 (a period of ten years), it is 
found that the numbers average two hundred and thirty thou- 
sand per annum, which gives a proportion of one prostitute to ev- 
eiy two hundred and fifty emigrants. This is based upon the 
tbeoiy that one fourth of the abandoned women die or arc other- 
wise removed from the city every year. To repeat this fact in 
plainer words : of evciy two hundred and fifty emigrants — men, 
women, and children, who land at our docks, at least one woman 
eventually becomes known as a prostitute. 

This demoralization may be accounted for in several ways. 
There is frequently a protracted interval between the time when 
families arrive at the intended port of departure and the day on 
which they sail ; and during this space they are exposed to all 
the malign infiuences invariably existing in large sea-port towns, 
which must impart vicious ideas to young people who have re- 
cently left some secluded part of the countiy. Take Liverpool, 
for instance, the port whence the largest number of emigrants 
come to us, and which contains one prostitute for eveiy eighty- 
eight inhabitants, and the wonder will be, not that so many are 
contaminated, but that so many escape. When the dangers of 
the town are surmounted, another source of immorality is found 
in the steerage passage across the Atlantic. This occupies from 
one to three months, during which time the females are necessari- 
ly in constant communication with the other sex, and frequently 
exposed to scenes of indelicacy too glaring to be described here ; 
and this in addition to the constant machinations of the aban« 
doned and unprincipled men who are to be found, in greater or 
less numbers, in every ship’s complement of crew and passengers. 
Under such circumstances, the germ implanted in the sea-port 
town often develops into its legitimate fruit. But when the ship 
has reached her haven, and the perils of the sea are passed, 
there are dangers to be encountered on land. The present ar- 
rangements for disembarking emigrants at Castle Garden have re- 
moved many of the most objectionable features formerly incident 
to their entry into the land of their adoption, yet there arc many 
still remaining. If a family desire to travel to the interior of 
the country, they can do so at once; but should they remain in 
the city, they are exposed to the tender mercies of the emigrant 
boarding-house keepers, generally themselves natives of the old 
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country,” who, having been swindled on their arrival, are both 
competent and willing to practice the same impositions on others. 
It must not be concluded that all who follow the business are 
Worthy of this sweeping condemnation ; many of them are un- 
doubtedly honest, yet it can not be denied that others do pursue 
this nefarious course j and when they have drained all the re- 
sources of their customers, they turn them adrift to beg, or starve, 
or sin for a subsistence. 

To one or the other of these causes many girls owe their ruin. 
Indeed, there can be no reasonable doubt that a majority of the 
prostitutes of foreign birth are more or less influenced thereby. 
In addition to these, there are other snares constantly set for 
strangers, to which we shall hereafter allude. 

It is scarcely within the provinaj of this section to notice meas- 
ures calculated to remove the evils named. With the first, the 
American people have no possible means of interfering. With 
regard to the second, many dlfiiculties must be encountered and 
overcome. The Commissioners of Emigration have taken steps to 
avert some of the evils, and, in consequence of their application to 
the present Congress, a bill has been introduced making it a penal 
offense for any officer or sailor on emigrant ships to have carnal 
intercourse with any passenger, whether with or without her 
consent 

The third evil named is a local question peculiarly and entirely 
under our own control, and, at the risk of anticipating the subject, 
it may be suggested that the most effectual way of obviating it 
would be the organization of a plan offering inducements and fa- 
cilities for young women to leave the city, thus removing them 
from its baneful influences to a part of the country where their 
own labor would give them the means of a comfortable subsist- 
ence and a virtuous life. It is but poor policy to retain in New 
York numbers of persons who can by no j>ossihility procure em- 
ployment in an already overcrowded field of labor, and who must 
eventually consent to cam a precarious living by the sacrifice of 
virtue. It matters not through what agency their ruin is effect- 
whether by the oppression of a boanling-hou.se keeper, the in- 
trigues of an intelligence-office, or the wih^s of abandoned oi^s of 
their own sex. The degradation is an indisputable fact, and the 
expenses U) every citizen from the extra cast of police supervi- 
aion, courts of justice, hospifcils, an<l j^enitentiaries, would piroba- 
bly be enough to remove many from the city who are debauched 
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for the want of opportunity to leave. It would be far better to 
try the system of prevention in the first instance, and this would 
probably be successful in many cases ; whereas any reformatory 
plan is almost useless where the Eubicon has been passed. 

Quesitm. How long have you resided in the United 
States? 


Length of Reeldenoe. 

N ambers. 

Lpngth of '* pMonci', 

Numbore. 

Under 2 months • 

. . 9 

Under 6 years • • 

. 106 

if 

3 « . . 

. . 11 

« 10 “ . . . 

. 352 

if 

3 « . . 

. . 21 

10 years and upward 

. 292 

a 

1 year • • 

. . 16 

From Birth • • . 

. 762 

€i 

2 years . . 

. . 159 

Unascertained . . 

. 31 

€i 

3 

. . 99 

Total . . . 

2000 

it 

4 « 

. . 83 




In intimate connection with the subject of the nativities of pros- 
titutes now in New York are the answers to the above inquiry. 
Deducting the number of native-born women, it will be found that 
five hundred and sixty-three, or more than forty-five per cent of 
the foreig’^.ors, have resided in the United States less than five 
years; and of this number, one hundred and fifteen, or nearly 
twenty-one per cent., have resided here less than one year. These 
averages support, to some extent, the opinion already advanced, 
that a large proportion of the prostitutes in New^ York City were 
cither seduced previous to leaving their port of departure, or on 
their passjige, or very soon after their arrival here, when they com- 
menced forthwith a practice which forces them eventually to be- 
come a burden upon the tax-paying community. In a majority 
of cases, this must be the result of their career ; the successive fall 
from one gradation of their wretched life to a lower finally land- 
ing them in the prisons or hospitals of a city toward whose ex- 
penses neither their pecuniary ability nor their labor have ever 
contributed a farthing. Their support thus falls upon the W'ork- 
ing population, an argument of dollars and cents which will not 
be without its influence in a consideration of the numerous evils 
of prostitution. 

The remaining fifty-five per cent., having been in the United 
States more than five years, arc by law entitled to receive any as- 
sistance which their necessities may demand from local funds, but 
of this number there are some who have doubtless been chargea- 
ble to public institutions before they had completed the required 
term of residence, as there are unquestionably many who, in order 
to procure relief, make false representations as to the time of their 
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smvaL Beasoiung from wdl-asoertained thero can be little 
ezaggeistion in the estimate that firom highly to one hundred thou* 
sand dollars per annum is the amount which the dtizena of New 
York oonuibute to the support of fiireigners who have been less 
than five jears in the Unit^ Staten Nor can this be prevented 
unless the claims of suffering homani^ are entirely ignored. Of 
coone, the idea that a sick or disabled mao or woman is to be left 
to perish can not be entertained for one moment If they are in 
want or in pain, every dictate of our oommou nature demands 
that they shall be relieved. Bat it may be suggested to those iu' 
terested in the question of local taxation to give their prompt 
assistance to any practicable scheme which will diminish the 
amount of vice, and consequently reduce the expenses resulting 
therefixim, such as a carefolly-devised plan for shielding emi- 
grants from corrupting influences, and forwarding the destitute 
to sections where labor may be obtained. Upon the moral ef- 
fects of such an arrangement it is unnecessaiy to remark, as they 
are aeifieyicfent; of its successful working and eventnal economy 
but Ifttle doubt can be entertained. 

Qiusiion. How lono have you resided nr New York 
Btate? 


Length of Resldenee. 

UndCT 2 montlis 


• 

Nanben. 

. 35 

1 l4>iigth of Reildenoa 

Under 5 years • . 

“ 10 . 

Numben. 

. 127 

« 

3 “ . 

• 

• 

. 20 

. 374 


6 « . 

• 

• 

. 43 

10 years and up^md 

. 438 

<4 

1 year . 

• 

» 

. 182 

From Birth • • . 

. 353 

U 

3 jeais . 

• 


’. 186 

Unascertained . . 

. 35 

€€ 

8 « . 

• 

• 

. 152 

Total • • • 

2000 

M 

4 “ 

• 

• 

. 110 



1 

.§ 

1 

LONG 

HAVE 

YOU RESIDED IN NeW YO 

Cnr? 







fiBOgth of Rmidenoe. 



Nambm. 

T.ength of Penldeiioe. 

Nnmben. 

UndCT 2 monthB 



. 46 

Under 5 years . . 

. 185 

44 

8 « . 



. SO 

. « 10 « . . . 

. 388 

44 

6 “ . 



. 56 

10 years and upward 

. 427 

44 

1 year 



. 140 

From Birth • 

. 185 

44 

2 yean . 



. 236 

Unascertained . • 

. 40 

44 

8 “ . . 



. 189 

Total • , . 

2000^ 

44 

4 « . . 



. 128 



These tables require no comment The attention of the reader 
may merely be called to the feet that three hundred and niuely- 
firar women have been already reported as bom in the Stafe 
New York, which number three hundred and fifiy-tbree have 
resided within its limits continuously from the time of their birth, 
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and diat one htindred and eighly-flve, or nearly one bal^ were na- 
tives of New York City, and have readed therein from the day 
they were horn. This fact alone demonstrates that the influences 
of metropolitan life are not very favorable to the advance of fe- 
male morality. 

Qwuiian . What induced you to ehiobate to the United 
States? 

Reuotif. Knmben. Iteaions. Nmnben. 

Came as Btewanleflses • • 9 Sent out by paients or friends 81 

Ban away from home • • 18 Game with relatives or to 

111 usage of parents • • . 84 join relatives already in 

Game with their seducers • 39 the United States • . 619 

Came to improve their con- No special cause assigned 34 

dition 411 Total of foreigners 1238 

This table shows that a majority of the prostitutes of foreigj, 
birth were induced to emigrate to the United States either by 
considerations of policy — ^four hundred and eleven assigning as 
their reason a desire to improve their condition in life — or from 
&mily connections, six hundred and nineteen having arrived with 
relatives and friends, or with the purpose of joining relatives and 
friends already in this country. 

It will not be denied by any one familiar with the subject that 
one main reason for emigration is always found in the compara- 
tive difficulty of earning a livelihood in the place of the emigrant’s 
nativity, and the expectation of doing better in a strange land ; a 
conclusion sustained by the fact that a prosperous year in Europe 
serves to check the arrivals here, and vice versa. With the diffi- 
cult problem of labor and remuneration in the Old World it 
would be out of place to interfere; but it may be remarked that, 
badly as many branches of female employment are paid for with 
ns, they are still worse paid for in England. Beference to a pre- 
vious chapter, treating of the causes of prostitution in that coun- 
tiji will at once establish this point, and the instances therein 
quoted of the wages paid in London will remove all surprise that 
thifl country should be a receptacle for underpaid operatives, or 
that the hope of realizing better wages should be sufficiently pow 
eiful to sever all ties of birth-place and home. But many of these 
impoverished women were actually dependent upon friends for the 
payment of their passage-money, and consequently arrived here 
almost literally penniless, with very alight prospects of obtaining 
work, and frequently with but one alternative, and the only one 
they had before coming here, which they must embrace or starve. 
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Anotlier class assign as a reason for expatriation the ill usage 
of parents, in itself a prolific cause of prostitution under any cir- 
cumstances, but more especially when its effects have been to drive 
the girl a distance of four thousand miles from home. 

From an examination of these causes alone, it is apparent that, 
however well qualified, physically and morally, to add their quota 
to the prosperity of the United States, had their exertions been 
properly directed, yet the circumstances under which these women 
emigrated were so embarrassing as to render them easy victims to 
those whose special business seems to be to ensnare the friendless 
and unfortunate. 

This branch of inquiry may be continued by a reference to the 
following table, giving a summary of answers to the 

Question, Dll) YOU RECEIVE ANY ASSISTANCE, AND IP SO, TO 
WHAT AMOUNT, TO ENABLE YOU TO EMIGRATE TO THE UNITED 
States? 



mount of AssifiUnro 

.N'lUilhi'r-*. 

1 Amount of AiwinrAnc**. 

Nuroben* 

PSaid their own expeni^es 

862 

' Beceived as- ^ 

$1 10 f*f*chj 

1 

Bcc’d assistance, amount > 

£1 Q 

! sistance • ) 



not specified 


Olo 

! tt 

tt 

120 

3 

Bec’d assistance, $20 each, 

89 

u 

<* 

140 

3 


u 

25 

94 

tt 

CC 

150 

8 

tt 

it 

30 

43 

u 

tt 

175 

1 



35 

15 

u 

tt 

180 

3 



40 

24 

a 

u 

200 

5 

u 

tt 

45 

6 

ts 

tt 

220 

1 

H 

44 

50 

28 

u 

tt 

250 

3 

U 

ft 

55 

3 

cc 

u 

300 

4 

u 

tt 

60 

12 

a 

a 

400 

1 

u 

tt 

65 

2 

tt 


600 

1 

u 

tt 

U 

2 


Totals 

976 269 

u 

tt 

75 

2 




- 976 

u 

it 

100 

12 

Total 

of foreign 

-bom prostitutes 1238 


It appears that only two hundred and sixty-two, or about one 
fifth of the total number, paid their own passage-money, the re- 
mainder having received pccuniaiy assistance towanl that object 
ranging from an unspecified amount, which, in all probability, was 
not more than the positive expenses of the voyage, to six hufidred 
dollars. It will be observed that the majority did nut ropeivo 
more than forty doUars each, eight hundred and eighty-three of 
those assisted stating that such help did not exceed that* sum. 
This certainly was but a very inadequate amount to pay the ex- 
penses of an outfit and a voyage across the Atlantic, and then to 
support a person in a strange land until employment could be se- 
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cured ; particularly if she was but one of a &mily each member 
of which the same imperative necessity for work as herself 
These remarks may be thought inconsistent with the statements 
published in 1856 of the amount of money brought to this coun- 
try by immigrants ; but it may be suggested that, although these 
reports gave a correct statement of the sum in the possession of 
all the passengers by a certain vessel, they are altogether silent as 
to the numbers who were destitute. They merely proved what 
has been universally conceded within the last three or four yean^ 
namely, that among the immigrants arriving are many with con- 
siderable cash means. But it docs not require much reflection to 
convince any one that when a fiimily bring available funds with 
them, they will leave New York as quickly as possible in search 
of some locality wliere their money may be advantageously em- 
ployed. This 18 stili more likely, as the fact of their being pos- 
sessed of capital proves them to have practiced habits of industry 
and economy at home, which would scarcely abandon them when 
they reached the New World. The aggregated facts as to prop- 
erty do not touch isolated cases of poverty, the most dangerous to 
this community, because individuals who are forced to remain in 
the city from want of means to leave it not only swell its long list 
of paupers, but are in circumstances which may materially influ- 
ence them to become prostitutes, and have the spur of necessity to 
urge them forward in this or any other course which may offer a 
respite from starvation. 

The following table corroborates this theory ; it consists of re- 
plies to the other part of the same 

Question. Did you receive any assistance, and if so, fron 

WHOM, TO ENABLE YOU TO EMIGRATE TO THE UNITED STATES? 


By whom MBiiicd. 

Paid their own expenses 

By relatives or friends 

By money remitted by relatives or friends in the U. S. . 

Stole money from their friends • 

By seducers ••• ••••••••.• 

By public authorities 

Totals .•••••• 

Total of foreign-bom prostitoftes • • • • 


N'limhers 

263 


805 

100 

34 

28 

_9 

976 362 
- - 976 

1288 


Ab a general rule, the parties by whom assistance was rendered 
were not likely to advance any amount beyond what was abso- 
lutely required. Even this amount would perhaps be reduced 
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befixte the temunatioii of the yoyage, if h ehooid prove a pro 
tracted one, and the provisions of the passengers be exhausted, « 
there are on board every ship persons who are willing to sell arti- 
cles of food at prices ranging from three to six times their valoe^ 
and who are equally ready to supply demands for brandy or to 
baeoo also On a review of the responses given to the three qnes- 
ti<»s which have been under consideration in this sectiem, it ap- 
pears that the opinkma expressed are Intimate deductions fioin 
the premisea Th^ may thus recapitulated ; The majority of 
those immigrants who subsequently become prostitutes in New 
York were almost destitote in their own oounh^; they arrive here 
with little or no means support ; their poverty renders them pe- 
enliarly liable to yield to temptation, indeed, many of them h^ 
not previously foUen. 'Rins, if we do not receive them as prasti- 
tates when th^ reach our shores, we reomve them in a condition 
immediately to beomne such for the sake ot snbeistenoe. 

Question. CSN TOU BBAl) ASD VnOTB? 


IVgren of F4iicatliMfc KanlMiit. 

Om read wd write w^ tl4 

€ha read and write imperfeetly 646 

Cha read only 816 

Uaedoeated 681 

Ibtal 8000 


Seven hundred and fourteen of the women who were examined 
in New York City say that they can read and write rSeS. This 
must not be r^arded as proof that they have received a saperior, 
or even a medium education, but is a {duase which may be inter- 
preted to' mean that they can read a page of printed matter with- 
out much trouble, and can sign tiieir names, although truth com- 
pels the admisrion that their writing is very often a spedett uf pen- 
manship extremely difficult to -decipher. Beyond such acquire 
meats as these, very few, scarcely one in each five hundred, have 
progressed. Rve hundred and forty-six can read ana write im- 
vaficUy, a grade of education which may be deflnea as midway 
bef ^een the amount of knowledge already described and w stale 
of total ignorance; enough, in feet, to relieve them fiom ibe sue- 
picKm of being altogether illiterate; which is the sole ad^tage 
they can claim ovbr the two hundr^ and nineteen who read 
only, or the five hundred and twen^-one who con&as thM tb^ 
Mn neitier rmd nor write, Ab a whede; there ie little doi^ Aitt 
the oroelitoteB in New York believe^ "where ignorance is Uiaa 
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lb Mfy to be win." ^lew leinailcB are maib fhim obseiradons 
epoo olase daring a long ho^tal experience. 

Bolt aerionsly, such a state of ignorance b most deploiaUa 
lb give an idea of the fe cili t t e s for acquiring education in the t» 
nans countries from which these prostitntes reach us, the follow* 
statement from the United States Census for I 860 ' is submitedt 
The ratio of persons receiving education is as follows : 

United States, 1 to evenr 5 of total popnlstioD. 

Ueiunaik, 1 “ « 6 •* ** ** 

Sweden, « « « « 

I « « ^ M « 

Nofway, 1“ « y « « 

Gnat Mtnin, 1 « g « « 

FmaoBi 1 « « 10 w « 

Anetriiu 1 « « ig m « 

gnBini- 1 U « 14 If « « 

Inland, 1 ** « 14 m « « 

The following is a foir average estimate of the aoqnitemenla of 
native aQ(| foreign-bom prostitutes : 

Dtim RdoAtloii. XatlvmL F ore tgn eib. 

Oaa nad and write well . . . ttperoeot lOpereeak 
« « « « impeifecdj . 60 « •» 60 « ** 

UaedSBSted 25 « «• 40 <* « 

100 100 

The avenge of edocational focilities in the United States b as 
CM to five; m European countries it b one to ten. In other 
woida^ every one in thb country has twice the opportunities for 
sdnoation compsred with those bom in the Old World: oppor- 
lanitaes which, in the cases of these women at least, have not been 
bqproved to their frill extent Of those who claim to be well 
•dnoated, the United States show more than the average. In the 1 
slMi imperfectly educated, foreiguen show one half of their nnm^ 
ber, and the snperior advantages in thb country only produce ex- 
actly the same proportioiL The proportion of those vmedocated 
b not much more fevorable in natives than in foreigners. Soma 
allowances must be made, however, in thb oalcnbtion, for the fistf 
tiiat many diildren of foreign birth arrive here at an early age^ 
ud gain such education as th^ possess in American institutions; 
bnl siven thb will but slightly affect the disproportion alluded ta 
Bnt no possibto modification of the bote can be conceived suffi* 
aif«t to excuse the negU^nce of the psrmts or firlends of one 
Imlb «t the native-born ‘prostitutes in thb dly at the p w s o n l 
' OowMiidfam or U. a C«in% 185^0.1411 
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daj, when education may be obtained literally “without num^ 
and without price.” 

Sectarian bigotry must be held responsible for much of this 
fimse. “ If our children can not be educated as we please, th^ 
abftll oot be educated at all. If they must not read the boohs 
we wish, they shall never learn the alphabet,” is, in effect, if not in 
words, the language of thousands in this country to^ay. What 
axe the results of this cruel policy? The children go forth into 
the world : the boys, to earn a precarious living by the sweat of 
their brow ; the girls, condenmed to the most servile work m any 
fiunily where their stupidity may find a shelter, until they meet 
with some man of their own mental calibre, whom they many, 
and forthwith bring up their unfortunate children in the same 
manner in which they themselves were reared. This is the bright* 
est view of the future of ignorant children ; the darker shades are 
dqnSted in the annals of vice and crime — ^may be seen daily in 
our prisons, hospitals, poor-houses, and pauper burying-grounds. 

The picture is not overdrawn ; nor will the r^ly so common in 
this gen^tion, “These are the children of foreigners,” serve to 
exonerate the parents ; for even if all the uneducated native worn* 
en who have answered these questions were bom of foreign par- 
entage, a fact which must be proved before it is admitted, but 
which we are not inclined to concede, yet they were bom on our 
soil, where public schools were open to receive them, and their in- 
telligenoe would enhance the credit of the land in the same pro- 
portion that their ignorance diminishes it A love of their adopt- 
ed country, its institutions and its fome, is not too much to ask of 
parents who derive their maintenance from its resources. It is 
libel upon the parental instinct (it can not be called feeling) to ah 
low any child in the United States to arrive at years of maturity 
without acquiring a good plain, solid education. Fathers or 
mothers who pursue such a course as this would conrider them* 
selves unjustly accused if told they were training their daughters 
to become prostitutes, but such is the foot It is scarcely possibls 
to imagine any thing so likely to lead a woman fiom the paths 
of rectitude as ignorance, coupled with the conviction ti^t such 
ignorance is an iipirmountable barrier to her progress inr life ; it 
drives her to intoxication to drown her reflections, and from in- 
tmdeation to prostitution the tranrition is ea^ and aJmost oertain. 

Here, then, are a number of young iromen thrown into' society 
every year without the least education; untnuned for good, and 
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only fit for evil. Ignorant of their duties to themselves or to the 
world; with sensibilities callous because they have never been 
cultivated; with faculties on a level with the inferior animals 
fix)m the same cause, they are expected to succeed in life! It 
would be as consistent to take a man who had never seen a steam- 
engine, and give him the control of a h>comotive and a train of 
oars without anticipating an accident, as it is to presume in this 
day of knowledge that an uneducated man or woman can ever 
be^me a respectable and useful member of society. 

Could our liberal facilities for education be duly improved, 
much would be done to prevent the vice of prostitution. No 
classical or extraordinary tuition is required to accomplish this 
end ; merely common sense rightly cultivated, and conscience en- 
lightened and developed, so as to appreciate the difference be- 
tween right and wrong, will do much to aid a woman to pass un- 
scathed through trials which constantly ruin the ignorant 

The question has sometimes arisen whether it should not be 
made compulsory on parents to educate their children. The pres- 
ent is not the place to discuss that subject, but the following star 
tistics will show to what extent the duty is neglected. 

The United States Census for 1850 reports : 


Population of New York City « 515,547 

Proportion of population between the ages of five and 

fifteen years 101,006 

Children attending school 76,685 

Peicentage of children attending school « . . 

The New York State Census for 1855 rej^orts : 

Population of New York City 629,904 

Proportion of population between the ages of five and fif- 
teen ^ oars • • • 116,627 


No returns arc made of the numbers attending schools, and 
these must be sought from other sources. The report of the Board 
of Education for 1856 states the average daily attendance at the 
ward or public schools to be 44,598. The same document gives 
data from which the attendance at religious, corporate, or other 
public schools can be calculated, but says nothirtg of j/rivate 
schools. An approximate estimate of the latter can, however, be 
made with the help of the United States Census. In 1850, the 
proportions were about one private to every twelve public schol- 
ars, and since that period there has probably been but little 
change in the ratio. 
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From these fiiots the sulgoiaed may be assnmed a reasonably 
correct statement : 

Avenge attendenoe at publio echoola 44,598 

AUowanoe of twenty per cent, for absentees, whose names 
are on tiie school registers, bnt who attend imgiilarly . 8,980 
CoijKRate schools receiving state Bwnateimft .... t,517 

« « without “ “ . (estimated) 10,000 

Bdvate ediools *< 6,000 

Total ohiMien attendmg school ... . t7,085 

This would give a school attendance of sixty-six per cent of the 
population between the ages of five and years, or ten per 

sent less than in 1850. 

That the proportionate numbers receiving education are dimin- 
ishing is susceptible of proof from one fact In 1866, the pupils 
in the public schools were 347 more than in 1855. During the 
last fifteen years the population of the' city has increased more 
than twenty thousand per annum, and of this increase about one 
fifth (or four thousand) are between the ages of five and fifteen. 
It follows that in 1856 there were four thousand additional chil- 
dren in New York as compared with 1865, but there were only 
847 additional attendants at the public schools. Admitting that 
other schools received the same increase of pupils — an admission 
more liberal than facts would warrant — ^the education of seven 
hundred only would be provided for. leaving three thotisand three 
hundred destitute of instruction. 

In the course of the year 1856, the attention of the Board of 
Education was directed to the large number of children not at- 
tending any school, and upon the basis of a partial census of the 
<n1y they were assumed to amount to thousand. This was 
conceded to be an over-estimate. The figures given above would 
make the number 89,694, which may very likely be nearer the 
truth ; but even this may be in excess, and, to allow for all possi- 
ble contingencies, we will place it at thirty thousand. Even this 
is an alarming statement : the suggestion that of all the diildren 
in our city nearly twenty-seven per cent are growing up in a 
state of perfect ignorance, presents so many frightful considera- 
tions that the mind revolts at the bare possibili^. But the facts 
will not permit any other construction. If this criminal neglect 
be continued, it must produce fatal consequences to society, and' 
the view of impending results would almost sanction a compul- 
BOty education.* 

X i ConpeDdimn of United Statee Censu, I860, p. 142, etc. ; Cennu of tbo State 
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Question. Akb tott snrous, makbzed, ob widowed? 


OondldoD. 

Single 

Married 

Widowed 

Total 


MunMib 

1216 

490 

294 

2000 


The civil condition of the prostitutes in Now York City fur* 
nishes matter of serious consideration in view of the slight re- 
straints which the ordinarily received rules of society place upon 
the passions^ and the utter ineiRciency of such regulations to 
counteract the influences tending to female degradation ; influ- 
ences^ in fact, which they very frequently augment rather than 
check. In the cases of many females now under notice, marriage 
was invested not only with the sanctions of a civil contract be- 
tween the parties, as recognized by our state laws, but, according 
to the tenets of the Homan Catholic Church, was regarded as one 
of the seven holy sacraments which it is deemed an act of sacri- 
lege to violate. Yet, in the face of these ordinances, the civil 
contract is broken, the sacrament is profaned in one fourth of 
the total number of cases, or four hundred and ninety out of two 
thousand which are now under notice. It would be out of place 
to enter here on any disquisition respecting the duties of the 
married state ; regarded in its abuses as provocative of prostitu- 
tion it is noticed hereafter. Enjoined by the precepts of Holy 
Writ, supported by the sentiment of the world, and respected by 
all virtuous men, marriage is an institution which needs no 
argument to enforce its claims to the most rigid observance. 

That this sacred compact is too frequently violate?! by one or 
other of the contracting parties is proved by almost daily experi- 
ence either in courts of law or by intercourse with the world. 
Conflicting testimony sometimes renders it doubtful to whom the 
blame ought to be imputed, but there can be no uncertainty 
whatever as to the opinions entertained by society at large in 
such cases. If the husband has been guilty of a breach of his 
conjugal duties, he reads the whole of the evidence, graphically 
reported, with occasional embellishments, in the columns of the 
daily papers, flatters himself that he is acquiring notoriety, is 
congratulated by friends of his own picdilections on his success, 
and in a short time is fully reinstated in his former social posi- 

of New York, 1855, p. 16; Beport of the Board of Edaeation of New York 
City, 1857, p. 13, 18, 22, ete. 
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tion* On the contrary, if the weight of evidence is against the 
wife, the whole artillery of the world’s scorn is leveled at her 
head. She is driven from society, crushed by the proudly virtu- 
ous frowns of her own sex and the contemptuous sneers of the 
other. Dishonored and despised, she is too often left w^ith no 
means of existence but indiscriminate prostitution, the tempta- 
tion to such degradation being aggravated by the conscioiisuess of 
her previous infidelity and its results. There is no possibility of 
salvation for her. The moral w’orld has resolved she shall not re- 
pent, and the least attempt on her part to atone for an error over 
which she mourns with all the intensity of her nature is stonily 
resisted by the virtuous indignation of society, which erects an 
impassable barrier between herself and her hopes of reformation. 

Of the prostitutes in New York, one thousand two hundred 
and sixteen have never boon married. Their sin is the ]<\ss be- 
cause they have nut to answer for broken vows, nor have they 
any oulragod confidonco ou wdiich to brood, but lo endure onh 
the sin and odium attached to their present (^oTulition. Two 
hundred and ninety-five prostitutes arf' widu\^'ed. In lludr cases 
death has put an end to the marital roi tract. and, thus Jefc free 
to act for themselves, they stand in nearlv tin* same condition as 
vinghi women. 

An iiiv'estigation of the naiivitiej of ibcst' women shows that 
about one third cacii of tlie .-*iiiglc and luarrlr-d prostitutes arc 
natives of the l^nitiMj- States, ;ni»l of widows about one half wers 
born in .this country. 

The quest i<jri may iiriM’ as U) lie* c auses t4» l>e assigned fur itv 
dejiravity of mairicd \v<»mcM, au«i for tin large proportion </ 
widows in the raid;s of the abandoiUMi. 1 1 w'oiiUl certainly ap])ear 
that one of the principal, if nut (he ju-iiieipal cause which can b'^ 
specified is the very early age at whicli siicK inarTiages an’ coe. 
traclud. Yiuuig pcojde yield *o tb" impul-.-.e of a luomeut, w 
knowledge the charms of a person thuy mu(*t ir. a ball-r« *ni o»* 
public assembly, a7id are married wit}« a very iniperti -t iDicwt- 
edge of each other’s cliaraeiei. with hut refleiitiou uu the 

probable result (^thc alliance, and willi bm a slight apprl)idaiiou 
of the obligations they are contracting. It was a wise regjilalioT., 
whether regarded physically or iuora]ly,wlneh fix<‘d the eailit st 
period of marriage in ancient (lerinauy at tw(?nty -five yc$rs, ami 
declared tlie union invalid if the parties had not reached thni 
time of life : nor w'ould the morality of New YorV auffor if a siiic 
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ilor restriction was the rule instead of the exception here. The 
annexed cases, selected at random from the replies received, are 
submitted in support of this opinion. 

E. C., now nineteen years of age, is a married woman, who has 
been separated from her husband five years, and must therefore 
have been married when less than fourteen years old. 0. W., 
now twenty-one years of age, has been a widow for five years, 
and was married at fifteen. A. S. was married at sixteen, and 
E. R. at fifteen. C. C., now twenty-eight years old, has been a 
widow more than twelve years. C. G., figed twenty-four, has 
been a widow seven years. Both these women were under six- 
teen when married. The list might be extended almost indefi- 
nitely. 

The following inquiry, as a continuation of the same branch of 
the subject, is embodied in this section. 

Qiiestion. If married, is your husband living with you, 


OR WHAT CAUSED THE SEPARATION? 

CauMs. Numben. 

living together 11 

Ill-usage of husbands 103 

Desertion of 60 

“ “ “ to live with other women ... 43 

Intcmperanco 45 

Husbands went to sea 39 

refused to support them 29 

Infidelity 25 

No cause assigned 15 

Totals 419 H 

— 419 

Aggregate of married women 490 


The most striking and painful fact in these answers is revealed 
in the first line of the table, which contains an announcement so 
disgraceful to humanity that, but for tlie positive evidence ad- 
duced by the figures, it would be scarcely credited, namely, that 
of four hundred and ninety married women now living as prosti- 
tutes, seventy-one (more than one seventh) arc cohabiting with 
their husbands. It can not be controverted that such cohabita- 
tion necessarily implies a knowledge of the wife^s degradation, and 
a participation in the wages of her shame. Nor will any argu- 
ment, however plausible, succeed in removing from the public 
mind the conviction that the man far the more guilty party of 
the two, and he can not escape the suspicion that he was the pri 
mary agent in leading his wife to prostitution, or, in legal parlance 
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hd WM "an acoeaaoiy before the £ftct” While such a couddera 
tion will not exonerate the woman from her offenses, it may be 
justly pleaded in extenuation ; although it will not prove her 
guiltless, it will sink him to the lowest depths of disgrace. 

The conduct of husbands is alleged in a majority of the cases 
as the cause ‘of separation; two hundred and thirty-five out of 
four hundred and nineteen women give the following causes : 


Huabands lefosed to support thcar wives 29 

" deserted their wives 60 

" " " " to live with other women 43 

lll«iisage of husbands 103 

Total 2^ 


The cases wherein "intemperance,” “infidelity,” or “no cause 
assigned” were replied, are vague, and may be construed to attach 
blame to either, or both. 

Sufficient has been proved to show that in many cases prostitu- 
tion among married women is the result of circumstances which 
must have exercised a very powerful influence over them. The 
lefhsal of a husband to support his wife, his desertion of her, or an 
act of adultery with another woman, are each occurrences which 
must operate injuriously upon the mind of any female, and, by 
the keen torture such outrages inflict on the sensitiveness of her 
nature, must drive her into a course of dissipation. Many wom- 
en thus circumstanced have actually confessed that they made 
the first fidse step while smarting from injuries inflicted'by their 
natural protectors, with the idea of being revenged upon their 
brutal or finthless companions for their unkindness. Morality 
will argue,- and very truly, that this is no excuse for crime; but 
much allowance must be made for the extreme nature of the 
provocation, and the fact that most of these women are unedu- 
cated, and have not sufficient mental or moral illumination to rea- 
son correctly upon the nature and consequences of their volun- 
tary debauchery, or even to curb the violence of their passions. 

“Dl-usage of husbands,” a crime particularly rife in Eng^d, 
and apparently fest becoming naturalized here, also stands as a 
prominent cause of vice, and is one which can not be too pomted- 
ly conderrmed. It strikes at the root of the social ffibric, and must 
invariably be denoturced both on account of its enormity as ^ of- 
fense, rad of its almost inevitable consequences to the worttan, a 
sense of degradation, too often followed by the sacrifice of recti- 
tude as the only means to escape such brutal tyrarmy. Wil^ut 
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adyooadng capital punisHment, it may be allowable to suggest the 
query whether our city would not be benefited if all such unman* 
ly offenders against propriety were to be tried by a jury of mar* 
Tied women, and hanged without benefit of clergy. 

The following table will conclude this section : 

Question. If WIDOWED, HOW LONG HAS YOUR HUSBAND BEEN 
DEAD? 


Length of Time. 

Under 6 weeks 

• 

■ 


Numbers. 

. 2 

Length of Time. 

Under 5 years • 


• 

Numbem. 

. 24 

** 3 months 


• 



6 

«« 6 « 


• 

. 21 

M g M 


• 



8 

“ 1 « 


• 

. 11 

it it 


■ 



1 

« 8 « 



. 18 

U g it 


• 



2 

‘‘ 9 « 



. 16 

“ 1 year 


• 



22 

" 10 " 



. 13 

« 2 years 


• 



30 

10 years and upward 

• 

. 32 

it 3 « 


• 



38 

Time not specified 

m 

• 

. 11 

«6 4 C6 


• 



33 

Total • • 

e 

• 

a 294 


It will be perceived that nineteen prostitutes have been widows 
less than one year, twenty -two for one year, thirty for two years, 
and so throughout the scale. The table presents but little neccs- 
siiy for observation, the principal conclusion to be drawn from it 
being that the majority of this class are driven to a course of vice 
firom the destitution ensuing on the husband’s death. It has been 
shown that a large number of them are very young, and it can be 
scarcely necessary to repeat that any young woman in a state of 
poverty wUl be surrounded with temptations she can with diffi* 
culty resist Much as this state of society may be deplored, its 
existence can not be denied. 

Quesiion, Have you had Afnr children? 


Coodltlon of Iteplies. Total of 

Womon. ■ Ym, No. Womoa. 

Single 351 859 1216 

Mamed 351 133 . 490 

Widowed ^ 

Ibtols .... 941 1(>53 .... 2000 

The women who reply to this question ii tlu- uflirmative are 

Single womea 351, or 30 per cent. 

Married « 351,“ 13 “ 

WkbwB “ 233, « 19 “ 


In continuation of this subject is the 

Queation, If you hays had c^ildueh, how haky? 
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Nnmbrr of 
Women. 

357 . 
367 . 
233 . 
947 . 


condition of Women. 

. Single women • • 
. Married women • • 
. Widows • • • • 
Women were mothers of 


Number of 
Cblldron lloni. 

. . 490 
. . 791 
. . 636 
. . i917 


The replies give the total number of children borne by each 
class : thus the single women have given birth to four hundred and 
ninety-one children, the married women to seven hundred and 
ninety-one children, and the widows to six hundred and thirty- 
six children. The following tables exhibit the same facts in a 
more extended form, showing the number of children which each 
woman has borne, and specifying the sex. 

Question. If you have had children, how many? 


REPLIES OF SINGLE WOMEN. 



REPLIES OF MARRIED WOMEN. 


.N'lHnlx r of 


Borno bf Moh. 

ToUU. j 

W jinpii 


Bojr*. 

CIrlf. 

AbortioDf. 


(arl9. 

Abortions. 

Aggrsgste. 

1 

Mother. 

7 

8 


7 

8 


15 

2 

Mothf»n». 

7 

7 


14 

14 


28 

1 

Mother. 

7 

6 


7 

6 


13 

1 


8 

4 


8 

4 


12 

1 

fc 4 

8 

G 


6 

6 

: 

12 

1 


4 

G 


4 

6 


JO 

) 

4i 

5 

4 


5 

4 


9 

2 

Mothers. 

4 

4 


8 

S 


16 

2 

4* 

n 

4 


6 

8 


14 

1 

Mother. 

7 



7 



7 

1 

It 

2 

4 


2 

4 


6 

1 « 

Mi>t>UT>. 1 

* 

2 


24 

12 


36 
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Number of 
Women. 


Uome by each. 


Totels, ! 

Cilrls. AlK>rtion8. A^c^te. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Abortioiw. 

Hoys. 

3 

Mothers. 

2 

3 


t> 

» 

15 

7 

<t 

3 

2 


21 

14 

35 

5 

(< 

4 

1 


20 


25 

3 

t( 

4 



12 


12 

8 

4C 

2 

2 


!G 

16 

32 

7 

<4 

3 

1 


21 

7 

28 

5 

44 


3 



15 

15 

n 

44 

3 



33 


33 

11 

44 

1 

2 


11 

22 

33 

23 

44 

2 

1 


4G 

23 

G9 

4 

44 

1 

1 


4 

4 

8 

28 



2 



G<? 

5G 

28 

4( 

2 



5C 


.56 

74 



1 




74 

]).'> 

4t 

1 



115 


115 

4 

44 



1 1 


i 1 4 

4 

1 1 

Mother. 



3 


! 1 .-i 

3 

3r?! 



1 

~45‘» 

1 

791 






\ 1 



RKPLIES OF WTDO\\>i. 


Number of 


Horup by €‘Apb. 


' 

■i-Uli* 

1 

Woayn’i 


Hoys, 

iitrls. 

Aboriious. 

Hi>y» 

C iris. 

Abortions. 


1 

Mother. 

6 

4 


6 

4 


io 

3 

Mothers. 

5 

4 


ir> 

12 


27 

2 

.4 

6 

3 


12 

6 


18 

1 

Mother, 

6 

2 


G 

2 


8 

r> 

Mothers. 

3 

4 


18 

24 


42 

1 

Mother. 

5 

3 


5 

3 


8 

4 

Mothers. 

3 

3 


12 

1? 


24 

1 

Mother. 

5 

i 


5 

1 


6 

1 

14 

2 

4 


2 

4 


6 

1 

** 

4 

2 


4 

2 


G 

9 

Mothers. 

3 

2 


27 

18 


45 

5 

*• 

2 

3 


10 

15 



2 

(1 

4 

I 


8 

2 


10 

1 

Mother, 

1 

4 


1 

4 


5 

{ 


/. 



r» ' 



a 

3 

i Mothers. 

4 1 



12 



12 

0 1 

1 

2 1 

2 


18 

18 


86 

4 

! “ 

1 1 

3 

1 

4 

12 


IG 

I 

j Mother. 

3 

1 

1 

3 

; 1 


4 

4 

Mothers 


3 

1 


. 12 


12 

I 10 

! 41 

3 i 



30 

1 


30 

14 

1 44 

2 I 

1 


28 ; 

1 H 


42 

li 

1 41 

1 

1 i 

2 


U 

: 


33 

20 


•> 1 



40 

* 


40 

47 

4i 

1 

1 


47 

i 


94 

30 I 

(4 

1 

1 

1 1 



1 30 


30 

40 

it 

1 i 

1 


40 

i 


40 

1 

Mother. 


[ 

2 


j 

2 

2 

" 233_ i 

i 




.MG 

[265“'" 


636 


Coinmonciiig vritli tlu; <iirs}>ring oi single women, it will be 
seen that one wiis the motlier of toi children, eight boys and two 
girls. Two women gave birth to six cliildren each. Four gave 
birth io five children each. Three gave birth to four children 
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each. Sixteen gave birth to three children each. Fifty-four gaw 
birth to two children each. Two hundred and forty-nine gave 
birth to one child each. Twenty-seven have suffered abortion 
once, and one has suffered in the same manner four times. The 
corresponding tables for married women and widows express sim- 
ilar facts in the same form. It is not necessary to quote them, aa 
the figures give all the required information. The results may be 
recapitulated thus : 


851 single women bore • 

Rove. 

... 272 

Glrla. 

187 

AborHoof. 

81 

ToUta. 

490 

367 married “ " • . 

. . .459 

825 

7 

791 

233 widows bars . . . 

... 869 

265 

2 

686 

947 

1100 

777 

40 

1917 

Excess of male over female births, 228. 





Batio of excess upon the total number bora, 11^ per cent. 

The next point claiming attention is the number of illegitimate 
children resulting from prostitution, based upon answers to the 
Question, WERE these children born in wedloce? 


Legitimate children of married women 469 

“ “ “widows 858 

Total leptimate ......... 88T 

Illegitimate ohildrm vS single women 490 

“ “ “ married “ 829 

“ “ “ widows 2^9 

Total illegitimate 1090 

Aggr^te 191T 


The whole of the chUdren borne by single women are, of 
course, illegitimate. -Of the children of married women over 
forty per cent, and of the children of widows forty-four per cent 
are ill^timate. Taking the total number of children of the 
three classes, and calculating upon this broad basis, it will appear 
that 1090 illegitimate children were bom, giving an average of 
fi^-seven per cent ; or, to speak in plain terms, of every hund- 
red children borne by women who are now prostitutes, forty-three; 
were bom before the mothers (married women or widows) ha^ 
embraced this course of life, and the remaining fiify-seven wero’ 
the firuit of promiscuous intercourse, liable physically to inherit 
the diseases of the mother, morally to endure the disgisce attached 
to titeir birth, and voy probably to be reared in the ntidst of 
blaqihemy, obscenity, and vice, to follow in the fixrtstqps pf theii 
parents, and peipetuate the sin to which they owe their origin. 

The excessive mortality among this class of diildiea is devel* 
oped in the following replies to the 
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QuestUm^ Are these children living or dead? 

living children of single women 133 

“ ‘‘ maaried " ....... 334 

cc it u widows 266 

Total living 732 

Dead children of single women 357 

** ‘‘ ** married 457 

« « « widows 371 

Total dead 1186 

Aggregate f9l7 

The ratio of mortality will be as follows : 

Children of single women 73 per cent. 

" “ married 68 “ “ 

« widows 59 " 

Average on the total number • • . • 62 ^ 

or more than six deaths for every ten children born. The aver* 
age infantile mortality of New York City for three years is, 

Under 1 year of age * 8499 

from 1 to 2 years 3259 

« 2 « to5 « 2578 

Total 14,336» 


The population between those ages in 1856 was 77,568.* This 
would give a mortality of 18^ per cent, or about If to every teu 
children under five years of age. It is not exceeding the bounds 
of probability to assume that the greater part of the children of 
prostitutes die before they reach the age of five years, which will 
give tL pro rata mortality among that class of nearly four times the 
average ratio of New York City. This calculation must be taken 
in connection with the cases of abortion produced by extraneous 
means, not admitted in the replies to the interrogatories, and 
which will probably never be known. It is impossible to doubt 
that these are far more frequent than recorded in the tables. 

Under the heads of “ Premature Births” and “ Still-born” the 
following numbers are reported.® 


Yen. 

I'nmaturp lilrtba. 

StilKborn. 

Tot«L 

1854 

. . 435 . 

. 1615 . 

. 8050 

1855 

. . 874 . 

. 1564 . 

. 1988 

1856 

. . 387 . 

. 1556 . 

. 1948 


1196 

4735 

5981 


The births during the same period were : 

• New York City Inspector’s Reportsii 1864, 1866, 1866. 
■ New York State Census, 1866, p. 88. 

* New York City Inspector’s Reports, 1864, 1866, 1866. 

Hh 
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1864 17,919 

1855 14,145 

1866 16,199 

Total 48,323 


This would show a proportion of 12^ per cent., or one to every 
eight of all the children bom in New York City. It is not to be 
taken lor granteil that all these are the rt'sult of improper conduct, 
although unquestionably many are so. Applying the same ratio 
to the children of prustitutc.s, and calculating the 1917 births in 
these tables as extending over a period of five years, would give 
forty-eight cases each year ; but multiplying the average by four 
(the proportion of deaths from natural causes), wc shall find the 
appalling number of one hundred and ninety-two cases each year 
— an array of infantile mortality presenting features which place 
it almost on a level with the infanticide of some Eastern nations. 
Were it possible to form any definite idea of the abortions actu- 
ally procured, and which are suspected, on reasonable grounds, to 
amoimt to a very considerable number, the amount would be 
startling. The sacrifice of infant life, attribute it to what cause 
you may, is one of the most deplorable results of prostitution, and 
urgently demands active interference. 

The attention of the American Medical Association has been 
drawn to this subject, and from a “ Report on Infant Mortality 
in large Cities, by D. Meredith Reese, M.D., LL.D., etc.,” published 
in their Trausactions, we extract : “ The causes of mortality among 
children of tender age are, in a multitude of cases, to he found 
only by extending our inquiries to their intra-uterine life, and the 
physiological state of the parents, but especially the sanitaiy con- 
dition of the mothers, their hygienic and moral habits and cir- 
cumstances.* * * * Celibacy should be required of all syphi- 
litic persons of either sex.”* It will at once occur to the mind of 
the reader that enforced celibacy would not aflcct the maternity 
of prostitutes. They are liable to give birth to children, and, as 
their physiological condition is such as to preclude the possibility 
of their children being healthy, the only way to check infant 
mortality in this class is to deal with the mothers, ^nd adopt 
means, if not to prevent their infection, at least to limft the rav- 
ages of disease as much as possible. This point is discittsed more 
fully in the chapter on Remedial Measures. To men tainted with 

* Report on Infant Mortality in large Citiee, by D. Meredith Reese, M.D.,LI<.D.( 

p. & ’ n>. p. 18. 
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sypliilis the same course of reasoning would apply. If debarred 
fh>m marriage, the sexual appetite would drive them to commerce 
with prostitutes, and their illegitimate children swell the total of 
mortality. The health of parents must be protected before we 
can hope for healthy children. 

Dr. Reese’s very able pamphlet com lins some remarks upon 
abortioiiism, and its extent, thus : ‘‘The ghastly crime of abortion- 
ism has become a murderous trade in many of our large cities, 
tolerated, connived at, and even protected by corrupt civil author- 
ities. These murderers — for such they are — are well known to 
the police authorities: their names, residence, and even their 
guilty customers are no secret. Would that it were only the 
profligate, or even the unfortunate of their sex, whose guilty fear 
or shame thus seeks to hide the evidence of illicit amours.”^ That 
prostitution largely contributes to this crime can not be doubted, 
but to what extent must remain unknown, from the secrecy which 
surrounds it. The revolting cases which appear at intervals in 
the daily ^papers are but a mere fraction of the total. 

Question. Are these children living with you, or 


WHERE ARE THEY? 

Numbers. 

Children living with the mothers 13 

boating at the expense of mothers . . 241 
“ with mothers’ relatives . . . 140 

^ snpporting themselves ^ 129 

living with the fathers 59 

" in public or charitable institutions ... 36 

^ adopted b^ fkmilies 20 

•• unascertained 28 

Totals 659 13 

13 ■” 

Aggregate of children • . 132 


This table shows the social influences to which the survivors 
of this ill-fated band of children are exposed. There are seventy- 
three stated to be living with their mothers, and, so far as they 
are concerned, no reasonable person can entertain any hopes as 
to their future morality. Bom in the abodes of vice, their dwell- 
ing is in an atmosphere of squalid misery or sordid guilt ; they 
never have a glimpse of a better life ; they are marked from their 
cradles for a career of degradation ; they can Ml no Icvrer, for 
they stand already on the lowest level. Such as these are de- 

* Report on Infant Mortality in large Citiee, by D. Meredith Reese, M.D.,LIi.D., 
p.9. 
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naminated “dangerous daases” by the Fiendi authorities, and 
from their ranks are obtained many of the inmates of prisons and 
brothels. The children stated to be with their frthers, fifty-nine 
in number, it may be concluded were bom before the mother’s 
frll from virtue, and are decidedly the most fortunate of any com- 
ing under notice, while those living with the parents or relatives 
of the mother, amounting to one hundred and forty, or boarding 
at the mother’s expense, of whom there are two hundred and 
forty-seven, stand less chance of contamination than if actually 
residing within the domains of vice. Those living in public or 
charitable institutions exhibit one cause of taxation upon the gen- 
eral body of the citizens, and show that, indirectly, eveiy man is 
New York is compelled to contribute toward ^e maintenance 
of vice or its ofispring. A visit to the public institutions on 
Blackwell’s and Bandall’s Islands will prove that this is but one 
item of the expenses which prostitution inflicts upon the comma- 
nity. 


CHAPTER XXXm. 

NEW TORE. — STATISTICS. 

Contlnaance of Pnotitatloii. — Arerage in Faria and New Tork.— Dangeri of Fna- 
titntion.— Disease. — CansesofProstitvtion. — Inclination.— Dsatitntian. — Sedne. 
tion. — Intemperance. — Ill-treatment. — Doties of Parents, Husbands, and Bela- 
tires.— Inflnenoe of I^dtntea— Intelligence Offices- -Boarding-schools.— Ob. 
scene Literatnie. 


Quotum . For what lknoth of umb havb tod bbbn a pros- 
titute? 


Time. 



Numben. 

Time. 



Nombeie. 

Time. 


Nvntai. 

1 month 


e 


11 

6yean 

• 

• 

• 

81 

20 yean . 



4 

S months 


e 


49 

1 

<4 

• 

• 

• 

56 

21 

44 

• 



2 

8 “ 


• 


16 

8 

« 

• 

• 

• 

69 

22 

44 ^ 



1 

4 « 


• 

• 

62 

9 

a 

• 

• 

• 

82 

28 

a ^ 



2 

6 « 


s 

• 

51 

10 

(4 

a 

• 

• 

26 

24 

44 



1 

6 “ 


a 

• 

126 

11 

44 

• 

• 

• 

8 

25 

a 

a 



1 

t « 


a 

• 

129 

12 


• 

• 

• 

14 

21 

M 

• 



1 

8 “ 


• 

# 

11 

18 

44 

• 

• 

• 

6 

29 




1 

9 « 


• 

• 

21 

14 

44 

• 

• 

• 

1 

80 

44 

« 



1 

10 « 


a 


82 

15 

44 

• 

• 

• 

9 

82 

44 



1 

1 year. 


a 

• 

825 

1 16 

44 

• 

• 

• 

13 

84 

44 ; 



1 

8yean 


• 

• 

55 

1 11 

44 

• 

• 

• 

8 ! 

85 

44 



1 

8 « . 


a 

m 

245 

i 18 

44 

• 

• 

% 

4 

UDiaoertiM 


58 

4 « . 


• 

m 

208 1 

19 

44 

• 

• 

• 

8 


Total 

s 

2004 

6 « . 


• 

• 

126 1 
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It lias already been stated that the average duration of the life 

a prostitate does not exceed four years from the commencement 
of her career. This is one year beyond the estimated duration as 
given by some English writers, but very far below the average, as 
ascertained in Paris, in which city, at the time M. Parent-Duchat* 
elet instituted his elaborate system of investigation, he found in 
the gross number of 3517 prostitutes, two hundred and forty-two 
who had led that life for upward of fourteen years, and six hund- 
red and forty-one who had continued their course upward of ten 
years. What a contrast to the table given above ! In Paris, 6f 
per cent, had survived the horrors of courtesan life for fourteen 
years; in New York, only 2J per cent, have reached the same pe- 
riod. In Paris, 17i per cent, existed ; in New York, 3f per cent, 
exist after ten years of exposure ; or, in other words, where seven 
exist in Paris, only three have survived in New York, or where 
seventeen exist in Paris, only four survive in New York. It can 
not be asserted that Paris is a more healthy city than New York, 
and this dhTcrcnce must arise from the fact that, while judicious 
arrangements are enforced in the former, a similar policy has Qot 
been recognized in the latter. If this relative mortality were the 
only fact known on this matter, the economy of human life would 
be an irresistible argument in ftivor of measures of supervision ju- 
diciously conceived and promptly executed. 

In the city of New York, six hundred and thirty-four women, 
more than thirty-one per cent., have been on the town less than 
one year, and three hundred and twenty-five, or more than seven- 
teen per cent, for a space of time ranging from one to two years. 
Here, then, is one half of the total number, the experience of the 
remainder extending through various periods up to thirty-five 
years. With reference to those who assign such an extent of 
duration, it may be remarked, as was done in considering the 
question of age, that they are, with scarcely a solitary exception, 
those who, having been prostitutes in their younger days, are 
now engaged in brothel-keeping, and are thus exempted from 
many dangers attending the ordinaiy life of a harlot. If the same 
rule hadl^n observed here in their cases as was done in the in- 
quiries at Paris, namely, to exclude them from the list of prosti- 
tutes, the relative mortality given above would have shown still 
more unfavorably for New York. 

It may be asked. What peculiar dangers attend the life of a 
prostitute in this city? There is a frightful physical malady to 
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which all are liable, and which will be alluded to under its proper 
head. There are other dangers to which prostitutes, in a greater 
or less degree, are exposed. It is not necessary to remind the 
reader that at intervals the public is shocked by accounts in our 
daily papers of cowardly and outrageous assaults upon these un- 
fortunate women, perpetrated by ruffians of the other sex. Some- 
times it is an onslaught made by a party of men, for little or no 
provocation, on a number of females ; or it may be an attack of a 
paramour on his victim. To this latter description of ill-treat- 
ment common women are peculiarly liable ; for, beyond their habits 
of promiscuous intercourse, almost every one of them, particularly 
those in the middle or lower classes, has attached herself to some 
indolent fellow who acts as her protector (“ bully” or “ lover” is 
the common designation) when she becomes involved in any diffi- 
culty with strangers, but who exercises an arbitrary and brutal 
control over her at other times. In many cases, singular as it 
may appear, an actual love is felt by the woman for “ her man.” 
In others it is a mere arrangement for mutual convenience, the 
man taking her part in all quarrels, and the woman providing 
funds to maintain him in idleness. The intemperate habits of the 
prostitutes also tend materially to shorten their lives. 

In addition to physical dangers must be considered the mental 
anguish they undergo, which inevitably preys upon the consti- 
tution. To this even the most depraved of them are at times sub- 
ject. In the earlier stages of their career is an agonizing memory 
of the past; thoughts of home ; regrets for the position they have 
lost As they proceed in their course they suftcr from an antici- 
pation of the future; the grave, a nameless, pauper grave, yawns 
before them; thoughts of the inevitable eternity intrude; and a 
past of shame, a present of anguish, a future of dread, are the sub- 
jects of thought indulged by many who would never be suspect- 
ed by the gay world of entertaining a serious reflection. It may 
be said, in the words of Byron, 

**Bat in an instant o’er her soul 
Winters of memoiy seem to roll, 

And gather in that drop of time 
A lifSs of pain, an age of crime.” 

The period for their nocturnal revelry returns, and, though with 
a breaking heart, they must dock themselves with tavfdry finery, 
and forcing a smile upon their faces, resume a loathsofne trade to 
earn their daily food With such torments, physical and mental 
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can long life be expected as their lot? Gan any human fiame 
withstand these incessant attacks for a lengthened period? It 
would not be at all surprising if the ratio of mortality among 
prostitutes were greater than it is. 

Quesium. Have you had any disease incident to prostitu- 
tion ? If so, what ? 


Diaeaae. 


.\ttackfl. 

Numbers. 

Gonorrhoea 

• . . 1 Attack 

153 


• • . 2 Attacks 

53 

ft 

... 3 


44 

Gonorrhoea and syphilis . . • 

• • • 


36 

Syphilis 

• • • 1 Attack 

395 

« 

. • . 2 Attacks 

81 

M 

• • • 3 

a 

38 

M 

... 4 

a 

12 

a 

a • • 3 

it 

4 

a 

... 6 

u 

4 


... 8 

t€ 

1 

Total attacked . . . 


• • • 

821 


The nature and effects of venereal disease have been already so 
fully specified in notices of the various systems adopted for its 
prevention, given in the preceding pages of this work, that it 
would be a needless repetition to dwell upon them here. It is 
sufficient, for the present purpose, to call attention to the fact that 
more than two fifths of the total number of prostitutes examined 
during the investigation confess that they have suffered ftom 
syphilis or gonorrhoea. The probability is that the real number 
fiir exceeds this average ; that, alarming as is the confession, the 
actual facts are much worse. This opinion is based upon the re- 
sults of professional e.xpcrience, and a knowledge of the difficulty 
which exists in obtaining any voluntary reliable statement on the 
subject. 

Even assuming that the answers obtained are correct, they in- 
dicate ample cause for the perpetuation of the disease, and its in- 
troduction into almost every branch of society. One half of the 
total number who confess that they have suffered or are suffering 
fix>m this disease, state that they have been so afflicted once only. 
In other forms of sickness which admit of a perfect cure tl^ 
would be no cause for alarm, but in this instance it is a mooted 
point among medical writers whether the syphilitic taint can ever 
be eradicated ftom the system whcr<. it has b^n implanted, and 
the arguments on each side are urged with great ability. With- 
out presuming to pass an opinion on the question, or expressing 
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any doubt of the oonectuess of those learned men who thinlr H 
possible to remove the taint from the body, it is poUcy^ to urge, in 
this case, the views of their opponents that it can not be ert^* 
cated. Upon this ground every citizen is competent to determine 
for himself the amount of public mischief resulting daily from a 
mass of prostitutes, two out of every five of whom are confessedly 
diseased. 

Qyuesdan . What was the cause of tour bbcohino a pros- 


arroTB? 

OftOMi. Kamben. 

Inclination 513 

Destitution 525 

Seduced and abandoned 258 

Drink, and the desire to drink 181 

Bl-treatment of parents, relatiTe^ or husbands • . • 164 

As an easy life • . . 124 

Bad company • • 84 

Pensuaded by prostitutes )1 

Too idle to work 29 

Violated 2t 

Seduced on board emigrant ships 16 

in emigrant larding houses 8 

Total 2000 


This question is probably the most important of the series, as 
the replies lay open to a considerable extent those hidden springs 
of evil which have hitherto been known only from thi^ results.' 
First in order stands the reply “Inclination,” which can only be 
understood as meaning a voluntary resort to prostitution in order 
to gratify, the sexual passions. Five hundred md thirteen wom- 
en, more than one fourth of the gross number, give this as their 
reason. If their representations were borne out by facts, it would 
make the task of grappling with the vice a most arduous one, and 
afford very slight grounds to hope for any amelioration ; but it is 
imagined that the circumstances which induced the ruin of most 
of those who gave the answer will prove that, if a positive incU- 
nation to vice was the proximate cause of the fall, it was but the 
result of other and controlling influences. In itself such an an- 
Bwet would imply an innate depravity, a want of true woman- 
ly feeling, which jfi actually incredible. The force of deare can 
neither he denied nor disputed, but still in the bosoms of Aiost fe- 
males that feme exists in a slumbering state until arot|Bed by 
some outside influences. No woman can understand its power 
until some positive cause of excitement exists. What is sufficient 
to awaken the dormant passion is a question that admits innu- 
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merable answers. Acquaintance with the opposite sex, particu- 
larly if extended so far as to become a reciprocal affection, will 
tend to this; so will the companionship of females who have 
yielded to its power ; and so will the excitement of intoxication. 
But it must be repeated, and most decidedly, that without these 
or some other equally stimulating cause, the full force of sexual 
desise is seldom known to a virtuous woman. In the male sex 
nature has provided a more susceptible organization than in fe- 
males, apparently with the beneficent design of repressing those 
evils which must result from mutual appetite equally felt by both. 
In other words, man is the aggressive animal, so far as sexual de- 
sire is involved. Were it otherwise, and the passions in both sexes 
equal, illegitimacy and prostitution would be far more rife in our 
midst than at present. 

Some few of the cases in which the reply “ Inclination” was 
given are herewith submitted, with the explanation which ac- 
oomp^ed each return. C. M. : while virtuous, this girl had vis- 
ited dance-houses, where she became acquainted with prostitutes, 
who persuaded her that they led an easy, merry life ; her inclina- 
tion was the result of female persuasion. E. C. left her husband, 
and became a prostitute willingly, in order to obtain intoxicating 
liquors which had been refused her at home. E. R. was deserted, 
by her husband because she drank to excess, and became a pros- 
titute in order to obtain liquor. In this and the preceding case, 
inclination was the result solely of intemperance. A. J. willing- 
ly sacrificed her virtue to a man she loved. C. L. : her inclination 
was swayed by the advice of women already on the town. J. J. 
oontinued this course from inclination after having been seduced 
by her lover. S. C. : this girFs inclination arose from a love of 
liquor. Enough has been quoted to prove that, in many of the 
cases, what is called willing prostitution is the sequel of some 
communication or circumstances which undermine the principles 
of virtue and arouse the latent passions. 

Destitution is assigned as a reason in five hundred and twenty- 
five cases. In many of these it is unquestionably true that posi- 
tive, actual want, the apparent and dreaded approach of starva- 
tion, was the real cause of degradation. The following instances 
of this imperative necessity will appe.u! to the understanding and 
the heart more forcibly than any arguments that could be used. 
As in all the selections already made, or that may be made here- 
after, these oases are taken indiscriminately from the replies re- 
ceived. and might be indefinitely extended. 
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Daring the progress of this investigation in one of the lower 
wards of the city, attention was drawn to a pale but interesting* 
looking girl, about seventeen years of age, from whose replies the 
following narrative is condens^, retaining her own words as near- 
ly as possible. 

1 have been leading this life from about the middle of last 
January (1856). It was absolute want that drove me to it. My 
sister, who was about three years older than I am, lived with me. 
She was deformed and a cripple from a fall she had while a child, 
and could not do any hard work. She could do a little sewing, 
and when we both were able to get work we could just make a 
living. When the heavy snow-storm came our work stopped, 
and we were in want of food and coals. One very cold morning, 
just after I had been to the store, the landlord’s agent called for 
some rent we owed, and told us that, if we could not pay it, we 
should have to move. The agent was a kind man, and gave us a 
little money to buy some coals. We did not know what we were 
to do, and were both crying about it, when the woman who keeps 
this house (where she was then living) came in and brought some 
sewing for us to do that day. She said that she had been recom- 
mended to us by a woman who lived in the same house, but I 
found out since that she had watched me, and only said this for an 
excuse. When the work was done I brought it hoxpe here, I 
had heard of such places before, but had never been inside one. 
I was very cold, and-sho made me sit down by the lire, and began 
to talk to me, saying how much Ix^tter off I should be if I would 
come and live with her. I told h<?r I could not leave my sister, 
who was the only relation I had, and could not help herself ; but 
she said I should be able to help my sister, and that she would 
find some light sewing for her to do, so that she should not want. 
She talk ed a good deal more, and I felt inclined to do as she 
wanted me, but then I thought how wicked it would be, and at 
last I told her I would think about it. When I got home and 
saw my sister so sick as she was, and wanting many little things 
that we had no money to buy, and no friends to help us to, my 
heart almost brqke. However, 1 said nothing to her then. I laid 
awake all night thinking, and in the morning I made up ^y ndnd 
to come here. I told her what I was going to do, and she begged 
me not, but my mind was made up. She said it woulid be sin, 
and I told her that I should have to answer for that, and that I 
was forced to do it because there was no other way to keep«my- 
VTf and heln hen and I knew she could not work much for her- 
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sd^ and I was sure she would not live a day if we were turned 
into the streets. She tried all she could to persuade me not, but 
I was determined, and so I came here. I hated the thoughts of 
such a life, and my only reason for coming was that I might help 
her. I thought that, if I had been alone, I would sooner have 
starved, but I could not bear to see her suifering. She only lived 
a few weeks after I came here. I broke her heart. I do not like 
the life. I would do almost any thing to get out of it; but, now 
that I have once cfcnc torong^ I can not get any one to give me 
work, and I must atop here unless I wish to be starved to death.” 

This plain and affecting narrative needs no comment. It re- 
veals the history of many an imfortunate vroman in this city, and 
while it must appeal to every sensitive heart, it argues most forc- 
ibly for some intervention in such cases. The following state- 
ments of other women who have suffered and fiillen in a similar 
manner will show that the preceding is not an isolated case. M. 
M., a widow with one child, earned $1 60 per week as a tailoress. 
J. Y., a servant, was taken sick while in a situation, spent all her 
money, and could get no employment when she recovered. M. 
T. (quoting her own words) “ had no work, no money, and no 
home.” S. F., a widow with three children, could earn two dollars 
weekly at cap-making, but could not obtain steady employment 
even at those prices. M, F. had been out of place for some time, 
and had no money. E, II, earned from two to three dollars per 
week as tailoress, but had been out of employment for some time. 

L. C. G. : the examining officer reports in this case, “ This girl (a 
tailoress) is a stranger, without any relations. She received a dol- 
lar and a half a we^, which would not maintain her.” M. C., 
a servant, was receiving five dollars a month. She sent all her 
earnings to her mother, and soon after lost her situation, when she 
had no means to support herself. M. S., also a servant, received 
one doUar a month wages, A. B. landed in Baltimore ^m Ger- 
many, and was robbed of all her money the very day she reached 
the shore. M. F., a shirt-maker, earned one dollar a week. E. 

M. G. : the captain of police in the district where this woman re- 
sides says, “ This girl struggled hard with the world before she 
became a prostitute, sleeping in station-houses at night, and living 
on bread and water during the day.” He adds; “ In my experi- 
ence of three years, I have known overjoy cases whose history 
would be similar to hers, and who are now prostitutes.” 

These details give some insight into the under-current of city 
life The most Drominent fact is that a lai«e number of femalesi 
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both opehitiTes and domestics, earn so small wages that a tempo* 
laiy cessation of their business, or being a diort time out of a Bi^ 
nation, is sufficient to reduce them to absolute distress. Provi* 
dent habits are useless in their cases ; for, much as they may feel 
tile necessity, they ham iwiking to saw, and the very day that they 
encounter a reverse sees them penniless. The struggle a virtu* 
ous girl will wage against ffite in such circumstances may be con* 
ceived : it is a literd battle for life, and in the result life is too oft* 
en preserved only by the sacrifice of virtue. 

** Seduced and abandoned.” Two hundred and fifty-eight wom- 
en make this reply. These numbers give but a ffiint idea of the 
actual total that should be recorded imder the designation, as 
many who are included in other classes should doubtless have 
been returned in this. It has already been shown that under the 
answer Inclination” are comprised the responses of many who 
were the victims of seduction before such inclination existed, and 
there can be no question that among those who assign “ Drink, 
and the desire to drink” as the cause of their becoming prosti- 
tutes, may be found many whose first departure from the rules 
of sobriety was actuated by a desire to drive from their mem- 
ories all recollections of their seducers* fiilsehoods. Of the mun* 
ber who were persuaded by women, themselves already fallen, to 
become public courtesans, it is but reasonable to conclude that 
many had previously yielded their honor to some lover under 
false protestations of attachment and fidelity. 

It is needless to resort to argument to prove that seduction is a 
vast sqdal wrong, involving in its consequences not only the en- 
tire loss of female character, but also totally destroying the con- 
sciousness of integrity on the part of the male sex. It matters not 
under what circumstances the crime may be perpetrated, none caq 
be found that will exonerate the active offender from the imputa* 
tion of fraud and treachery. A woman’s heart longs for a recip- 
rocal affection, and, to insure this, she will occasionally yield her 
honor to her lover’s importunities, but only when her attachment 
has become so concentrated upon its object as to invest him with 
every attribute of perfection, to find in every word he utters and 
every action he performs but some token of his devotion to her. 
Love is then literally a passion, an idolatry, and its power is uni- 
versally acknowledged. 

But this passion can not be the growth of an hour. Its dcvel* 
opments are gradual. From the first stage of mere acquaintance^ 
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it ripens progiessively under the influence of tender words and 
solemn vows, frequently sincere, but often simulated, until the 
woman owns to herself and admits to her lover that she regards 
him with affection. Such an acknowledgment, virtually placing 
her future life in his custody, should inspire him with the high 
resolve to protect, her name and fame, to justify the confidence 
she has reposed. But not unfrequently is it made the medium 
for dishonorable exactions, and for a momentary gratification, 
valueless to him except as a proof of her fervent adoration, and 
fotal in its consequences to her, he tramples on the priceless jewel 
of her honor, confidingly surrendered to this love and truth. 

It should be remembered that, in order to accomplish this base 
end, he must have resorted to base means ; must either have pro^ 
fessed a love he did not feel, or have allowed his affection to cool 
as he approached its consummation. Pure and sincere attach* 
ment would effectually prevent the lover from performing any 
act which could possibly compromise the woman he adores. None 
but an UiJMiitigated ruffian can calmly and deliberately wrong an 
unsuspecting female who has acknowledged a tender sentiment 
toward him, thus placing herself so entirely in his power. The 
crime of seduction can be viewed only as a mean and atrocious 
peijury, and strangely callous must he be whose conscience in 
after life does not pursue him with scorpion stings and fiery tor- 
tures. 

But how account for the participation of the female in the 
crime? Simply by viewing it as an idolatry of devotion which 
is willing to surrender all to the demands of him she worships , 
to the intensity of her affections, which absorbs all other consid- 
erations; to a perfect insanity of love, excited and sustained by a 
supposed equal devotion to herself. As soon as this conviction 
of a mutual love possesses her mind, as soon as her heart responds 
to its magic touch, she lives in a new atmosphere ; her individu- 
ality is lost; her thoughts revert only to her lover. Devoted to 
the promotion of his happiness, she thinks not of her own ; and 
only when it is too late does she awake from the spell that lures 
her to destruction. In such a case as this, a woman does not merit 
the contempt with which her conduct is visited. She has sinned 
from weakness, not from vice; she hiiS been made the victim of 
her own unbounded love, her hearths nchest and purest affections. 

Moralists say that all human passions should be held in check 
by reason and virtue, and none can deny the truthtulness of the 
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assertion. But while they apply the sentiment to the weaker 
party, who is the sufferer, would it not be advisable to recom- 
mend the same restraining influences to him who is the inflictor? 
No woman possessed of the smallest share of decency or the 
slightest appreciation of virtue would voluntarily surrender her- 
self without some powerful motive, not pre-existent in herself, but 
imparted by her destroyer. Well aware of the world’s opinion, 
she would not recklessly defy it, and precipitate herself into an 
abyss of degradation and shame unless some overruling influence 
had urged her forward. This motive and this influence, it is be- 
lieved, may be uniformly traced to her weak but truly feminine 
dependence upon another’s vows. Naturally unsuspicious her- 
self, she can not believe that the being whom she has almost de- 
ified can be aught but good, and noble, and trustworthy. Sincere 
in her own professions, she believes there is equal sincerity in his 
protestations. Willing to sacrifice all to him, she feels implicitly 
assured that he will protect her from harm. Thus there can 1^ 
little doubt that, in moat cases of seduction, female virtue is trust- 
ingly surrendered to the specious arguments and false promises 
of dishonorable men.* 

' Since these pages were prepared for the press, a work has been reprinted in 
New York, called ** A Woman’s Thoughts upon Women, bjr the Author of * John 
Halifax, Gentleman,** which contains many passages pertinent to this inquiry. 
The high reputation of its author (Miss Mulock), not only for literaryability, but for 
practical benerolence and womanly charity, will be sufficient apology for submit- 
ting some of her remarks tp the reader in the shape of notes. It is satisfactory to 
know that many sentiments adranced herein are such as Miss Mulock has adTO* 
eated on the otW side of the Atlantic. On the subject of seduction, she remarks t 
think it can not be doubted that eren the loss of personal chasti^ does not 
indicate total corruption, or entail permanent degradation ; that after it, and In 
q»ite of it, many estimable and womanfy qualities may be found existing, not only 
in our picturesque Nell Gwytmee and WoffhiytaHs, but our poor erery-day sin- 
ners : the serrant obliged to be dismissed without a character and with a ba^y ; 
the seamstress quitting starration for elegant infamy ; the illiterate Tillage lass, who 
thinks it so grand to be mode a lady of— so much tetter to be a rich man*# mistress 
than a working man’s ill-used wife, or, rather, slare. 

**Till we allow that no one sin, not eren this sin, necessarily corrupts the entire 
character, we shall scarcely be able to judge It with that fairness which i^res hopes 
of our remedying it, or trying to lessen, in erer so minute a degree, by' our indi- 
Tidual dealing with any Indiridnal case that comes in our way, tbetenormons 
aggregate of misery tliat it entails. This it behoores us to do, eren on selfish 
grounds, for it touches us closer than many of us are aware— ay, in our own hearths 
and homes ; in the sons and brothers that we hare to send out to strgggle in a 
world of which we at the fireside know absolntely nothing : if we many, in the fa- 
thers we giro to our innocent children, the serrants we trust their infancy to^ and 
the inftnenees to which we are obliged to expose them daily and hourly, unlcM we 
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The eveiy-day experiences of life are amply sufficient to justify 
this opinion, for it is a fact that these specious arguments and false 
promises arc continually resorted to by many men for the express 
purposes of seduction ; and, nefarious as these cases confes^ly 
are, still they fonn common incidents in the lives of some who 
claim to be what the world calls respectable I Men who, in the 
ordinaiy relations of life, would scruple to defraud their neighbors 
of a dollar, do not hesitate to rob a confiding woman of her chas- 
tity. They who, in a business point of view, would regard ob- 
taining goods under false pretenses as an act to be visited with 
all the severity of the law, hesitate not to obtain by even viler 
fraud the surrender of woman’s virtue to their fiendish lust. Is 
there no inconsistency in the social laws which condemn a swin- 
dler to the state prison for his ojfenses^ and condemn a woman to 
perpetual infamy for her wrongs t Undoubtedly there are cases 
where the woman is the seducer, but these are so rare as to be 
hardly w%rth mentioning. 

Seduction is a social wrong. Its entire consequences are not 
comprised in the injury inflicted on the woman, or the sense of 
perfidy oppressing the conscience of the man. Beyond the feet 
that she is, in the ordinary language of the day, ruined, the vic- 
tim has endured an attack upon her principles which must mate- 
rially affect her future life. The world may not know of her trans- 
gression, and, in consequence, public obloquy may not be added to 
her burden ; but she is too painfully conscious of her fall, and ev- 
ery thought of her lacerated and bleeding heart is embittered 
with a sense of man’s wrong and outrage. Memory points to the 
many bright passages in their acquaintance, and says, these shone 
but to ensnare you; to the many tokens of endearment received 
from her betrayer, and says, these were but so many arguments to 
effect your ruin ; to the many vows he breathed, and says, these 
were but perjury ; to the many smiles with which she was greet- 
ed, and says, these were but so many hypocritical devices. She 
remembers the thrill of joy with which her heart so gayly boimd- 
ed when he first told her she was beloved, and she contrasts her 

wore to brinf? them up in e sort of domestic Happy Valley, which their first effort 
would be to pet out of os fast as ever they could. And supposing we are saved from 
all this ; that our position is one peculiarly exempt from evil ; that if pollution in any 
fi>nn comes nigh us, we sweep it hastily and noiselessly away from our doors, and 
think we are right and safe— alas! we forget that a refuse-hcap outside her gate 
may breed a plague even in a queen's palace.”— A W^moa’s Thoughts tipen Worn- 
m (New York ed.), P- 261. 
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ecstaerjr then with her agonies now. She remembers, with de> 
testation, the caresses he was wont to bestow. Bat, above all, she 
remembers, and her blood boils with indignation as the thou^t is 
forced upon her, that bj these means he has wrought her shame. 
She has learned in the school of sorrow that man’s promises of 
fidelity are valueless; and her future life, whether spent in sor> 
row and repentance for the past, or in a wild, impetuous career of 
subsequent vice, will be indelibly marked with the remembrance 
of his treachery. It can not be a matter of surprise that, with this 
feeling of injustice and insult burning at her heart, her career 
should be one in which she becomes the aggressor, and man the 
victim ; for it is a certain fact that in this desire of revenge upon 
the sex for the falsehood of one will be found a cause of the in- 
crease of prostitution. 

The probabilities of a decrease in the crime of seduction are 
very slight, so long as the present public sentiment pretails; 
while the seducer is allowed to go unpunished, and the full meas- 
ure of retribution is directed against his victim ; while the offend- 
er escapes, but the offended is condemned. Unprincipled men, 
ready to take advantage of woman’s trustful nature, abound, and 
they pursue their diabolical coarse unmolested. Legal enactments 
can scarcely ever reach them, although sometimes a poor man 
without friends or money is indicted and convicted. The remedy 
must be left to the world at large. When our domestic relations 
are such that a man known to be guilty of this crime can obtain 
no admission into {he family circle; when the virtuous and re- 
spectable members of the commuui»y agree that no such man 
shall be welcomed to their society ; when worth and honor assert 
their supremacy over wealth and boldness, there may be hopes of 
a reformation, but not till then. 

The following cases will exhibit some of the results of seduc> 
tion: M. C., a native of Pennsylvania, seventeen years of age, was 
induced to run away from home with her lover, who promised to 
marry her as soon as they reached Philadelphia. Instead of keep- 
ing his word, he deserted her. She was afraid to go home, and had 
no means of living except by prostitaldon, which she prafttioed for 
eight months in Philadelphbt, and then came to New York to re- 
side. Her fother, a physician, died when she was about fen yean 
old, and her mother subsequently married a hotel-keeper, in whose 
house the girl was reared, and to the associations of iduch she 
probably, to some extmrt, owes her fidl firom virtue. 
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In one of the most aristocratic houses of prostitution in New 
York was found the daughter of a merchant, a man of large prop- 
erty, residing in one of the Southern states. She was a beauti&l 
girl, had received a superior education, spoke several languages 
fluently, and seemed keenly sensible of her degradation. Two 
years before this time she had been on a visit to some relations in 
Europe, and on her return voyage in one of her father’s vessels, 
she was seduced by the captain, and became pregnant. He sol- 
emnly asserted that he would marry her as soon as they reached 
their port, but the ship had no sooner arrived than he left her. 
The poor girl’s parents would not receive her back into their 
family, and she came to New York and prostituted herself for 
support. 

A. B., the child of respectable parents in Germany, was seduced 
in her native place by a man to whom she was attached. He 
promis(Hl to marry her if she would accompany him to the United 
States. She obtained the permission and necessary funds from 
her parents,' and two days after they lauded in New York her se* 
duexjr deserted her, carrying off all the money she had brought 
from home. H. P., a school-girl, sixteen years of age, was seduced 
by a married man who now visits her occasionally. C. A. was se- 
duced in New Jersey, brought to Now York, and deserted among 
strangers. M. R. was seduced by her employer, a married man. 
A. W. wius seduced while at school in Troy, N. Y., and was 
ashamed to return to her parents. L. H. followed a lover from 
England who had promised to marr}" her. When she arrived in 
New York he seduced and diseased her, and then sh^^ discovered 
that he was a married man. There is no necessity to multiply 
these cases. 

“ Drink and the desire to drink.” "We will alter an old saying, 
and render it, “When a woman drinks she is lost.” It will be 
conceded that the habit of intoxication in woman, if not an indi- 
cation of the existence of actual depravity or vice, is a sure pre- 
cumor of it, for drunkenness and debauchery are inseparable com- 
panions, one almost invariably following the other. In some oises 
a woman living in service becomes a drunkard; she forms ac- 
quaintances among the depraved of her own sex, and willingly 
joins their ranks. Married women acqr to the habit of drinking, 
and forsake their husbands and families to gratify not so much 
their sexual appetite as their passion for liquor. Young women 
are often persuaded to take one or two glasses of liquor, and then 
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their ruin may be soon expected. Others are induced to drink 
spirits in which a narcotic has been infhsed to render them insen' 
sible to their ruin. In short, it is scarcely*possible to enumerate 
the many temptations which can be employed when intoxicating 
drinks are used as the agent. 

“ 111-tn‘atment of parents, husbands, or relatives” is a prolific 
cause of prostitution, one hundred and sixty-four women assign- 
ing it as a reason for their fall. In consideration of their import- 
ant relations to society, it may be well to inquire. What are the 
duties of parents, husbands, and relatives? 

In all countries where the obligations of the marriage contract 
are recognized, one of its most stringent requirements is found in 
the necessity to provide for the children of such union. This is 
acknowledged as a moral duty on account of the relationship be- 
tween parents and children ; it is recognized as a relipous duty 
because specially enjoined in Iloly Writ, and it is regarded as a 
civil duty because the future welfare of any community must de- 
pend upon the training of its future citizens. 

As to the moral duty, what arguments would bo effectual to 
prove to a hard-hearted parent the necessity of bestowing a kindly 
education upon his child? Surely nature itself would supply idl 
the necessary reasons. The still, small voice of conscience will 
whisper to him, I have been the instrument of bringing this 
child into the world, and I am therefore responsible for its wel- 
fare. And even plain, old-fashioned common sense (despised as it 
is since a certain philosophy has come into fashion) would say, I 
am the father of a child, and it is my interest to do the best I can 
for it. ■ 

The religious duties are abundantly enfi>rced in the Scriptures. 
These, while requiring in explicit terms the obedience of cMldren 
to their parents, and annexing to such commandment the oitly 
promise which the Decalogue contains, are equally plain in sped* 
fying the duties of parents. These points are acknowledged by 
dl sects and parties; and commentators or preachers, however 
much they may differ on questions of theology, or articles of fidth, 
or rules of Church government, are unanimous upon the extent 
of parental obligarion. ^ 

The dvil duties are important for the reason alieady'-assigned. 
ChUdren will be our successors in this arena, as we have succeed- 
ed the patriot fotheis who achieved our independence, end made 
ns the people that we are. The prindples enundated by eveiy 
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shot fired daring the Revolutionary war have descended to us, 
but we are only trustees for their safe transmission to the next 
gmieration, and we shall be recreant to our duty, false to the 
memory of our ancestors, and traitors to our country, if we allow 
our children to assume the responsibilities that will naturally de- 
volve upon them without due preparation for the sacred trust. 

Having thus briefly alluded to the duties of pjuents, it remains 
to give some information as to the manner in which such obliga- 
tions are performed, selected from the returns received in the 
progress of this investigation. 

L. M., a very well educated girl : “ I was seduced at eighteen 
years of age, anA forced to leave home to hide my disgrace.” Ad- 
mitting that this girl had been led into an error, the plain duty 
of her parents, in every point of view, was to endeavor to reform 
her instead of driving her from home. Human nature, in its most 
favorable condition, is fallible; all are liable to error; but as all 
hope for foigiveness, so should they foigive. This is the doctrine 
of the sublime prayer taught by our Savior to his apostles ; this 
is the duty of humanity. “ The bruised reed He will not break,” 
is a Divine promise from which poor finite man might draw a 
valuable lesson. 

E. B. : “ My parents wanted me to many an old man, and I re- 
fused. I had a very unhappy home afterward.” Tliis case was 
directly in conflict with the dictates of nature. She had formed 
an attachment for a man who would, in all human probability, 
have made her a good husband, and caused her to remain a vir- 
tuous member of society ; but her parents wanted her to marry an 
old man, and, in consequence of refusal, treated her with unkind- 
ness. She has now, poor girl, to answer for her siii of inconti- 
nence, but who can tell what other offenses would have been laid 
to her charge had she married as desired by her parents? How 
many awful deeds recorded in the annals of criminal jurispru- 
dence have been produced by ill-assorted marriages ! How many 
outrages, how much bloodshed, owe their origin to such a cause ! 
Parents who, for their own selfish purposes, would drive a daugh- 
ter into a marriage repugnant to her feelings, deserve the severest 
condemnation. So far ^m performing their duty in the matter, 
they are acting in diametrical opposition to it. 

C. B. ; “ My stepmother ill-u^ m- ” The stepmother in this 
case stands in the place of the natural parent In assuming the 
duties, she assumes all the responsibilities of the relation, and is 
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equally guilly as if this girl were her own child. Women’s fed* 
logs, in a normal state, are generally kind, gentle, and foi^ying; 
but when they are perverted, she becomes more inveterate than 
man- So it was in this instance. 

. E. G. : “ My mother ill-treated me and drove me from home. 
My feither was very kind, but he died when I was seven years 
ol^” A similar case to the preceding in the perversion of femi- 
nine feelings, coupled with the melancholy feet that the girl’s &- 
ther, who had always used her kindly, died when she was a child. 
It would be natural to conclude that all the affections of a widow 
Would concentrate upon her chddien, but the reverse of this is too 
frequently found to be true, and as soon as the husband to whom 
her vows were pledged is laid in the grave, and the children ate 
deprived of his protecting hand, her love is alienated from them. 
A mother’s duties to her offepring are increased by her husband’s 
death, but she n^lects them, and does violence to the maternal 
instinct 

M. B. ; “I support my mother.” It may possibly be objected 
that this case does not come within the scope of this section, as 
showing no positive neglect of parental duty, but, by implication, 
it is decidedly entitled to a place in the catalogue. It is, unfortu- 
nately for the sake of morality, but one of many similar instances 
which have been encoimtered, and some of which will be noticed 
in due course. The self-evident conelusion is, that if tins mother 
had properly trained her daughter in early life, she would not 
now have to endure the agony arising firom the knowledge that 
every morsel of food she eats, every article of clothing she wears, 
is purchased with the proceeds of her child’s shame. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine any position more disgusting than this — any cir- 
cumstance more horrible than that of a mother quietly depending 
fer existence upon the prostitution of a daughter, with the cer- 
tain^ that the inevitable result of such a vicious course of life 
will drive the child of her affection to a premature grave and a 
dreadful etemily. 

J. 0. : “ My father accused me of being a prostitute wheq I was 
innocent He would give me no clothes to wear. My mother 
was a confirmed drunkard, and used to be away fix>m home most 
of the time.” Here we have a combination of horrors scarcely 
equaled in the field of romance. The unjust accusations 'of the 
fether, and his conduct in not supplying his child with the.actual 
necessaries of life, joined with the drunkenness of the indther, 
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present suoh an aocumnlalion of cruelly and vice that it would 
have been a miracle had the girl remained virtuous. It is to be 
presumed that no one will claim for this couple the performance 
of any one of the duties enjoined by their position. 

S. S. : “I had no work, and went home. My &ther was a 
drunkard, and ill-treated me and the rest of the fiunily.” Here 
is a specimen of a father's cruelty. His daughter is out of em- 
ployment, and has no home but with her parents, and he, mad- 
dened with liquor, abuses her for flying to her natural protectors. 
Where was she to expect aid and comfort but fiom the authors 
of her being, and how was such expectation realized? She was 
forced io resort to prostitution as a means of living. 

C. R. : “ My parents are rich. They would not let me live at 
home, because I had been seduced.” In this case there was no ex- 
cuse for parental unkindness. Blessed with an ample supply of 
this world’s treasures, they could calmly see their daughter ex- 
posed to want and penury. Living in the enjoyment of opulence 
themselve^ they could doom her to earn a miserable subsistence 
by a life of shame. Satisfied with their own lot, and complacent- 
ly surveying the comforts which surrounded them, they con- 
demned her to a course of infamy in which no enjoyment could 
be found to cheer her path ; where every day must ^d firesh tor- 
tures to her lot, every hour sink her yet lower in the social scale. 
Why? Because an indiscretion or a crime— call it which you 
please — ^had made her a fitting object for their kindness ; because 
her own act had placed her in a position where she felt her dis- 
grace, and asked their sympathy and aid to retrace her steps. 
Can there be a more pitiable object than a woman who has sacri- 
ficed her virtue to the importunity, the entreaties, or the vows of 
her lover, when she reflects upon her conduct? The delirium of 
love is past, but the overwhelming sense of shame is left; she 
foels that a momentary act has blasted her future life ; she knows 
that the world will condemn her, and the only resource she has 
is an appeal to her parents. If they kindly take her by the 
hand, in all probability the evil will extend no farther, and she 
may regain W position in life. If they refuse their sympathy, 
they practically drive her to a course of vice, for there is no other 
road open to her. Who, then, is respoj>sible for her afieiH^reer 
but those who have the power to preserve her fix>m fiurther guilt 
and shame? * 

J. A. : “I am the eldest of a large fiunily. My fiMher is a 
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drunkard, and would not support his children. I have supported 
my parents, brothers, and sisters for the last five years.” This is 
an example of an outrageous social crime which can not be con- 
templated without horror ; the parents of a family, with their re- 
maining children, relying for subsistence upon the aid furnished 
firom the sinful earnings of the first-born ! In this instance the 
economy of nature is reversed. The filial affection which leads a 
child to support her aged and infirm parents can be understood 
and appreciiited, but it is impossible to reprobate too severely the 
conduct of a man whose own actions have reduced him to pov- 
erty, and who then encourages his daughter to lead a life of pros- 
titution that he may revel on money produced by a course of 
debauchery which he was mainly instrumental in producing. 

A. B. : “ My lover seduced and diseased me while I was work- 
ing in a factory. I went home, and my parents turned me out” 
Neither loss of character nor physical suffering were sufficient 
punishment for this poor girl, only eighteen years of age ; nor 
could the probability of a future moral life induce her parents to 
pardon the first offense. They had sent her to work amid associ- 
ations which were almost certain to cause her ruin. This, of it- 
self, is a sufficient ground for their condemnation, for they were in 
comfortable circumstances, and could not plead poverty as an ex- 
cuse ; and when this ruin was accomplished, they added to their 
former crime by refusing a shelter to the sufferer. ^ 

These cases are taken from actual facts. The words included 
in inverted commas are, as nearly as possible, those used by the 
women when being questioned. As to the truth of the state- 
ments, we hesitate not to believe them all to be substantially cor- 
rect. They are not a fiftieth part of the instances in which simi- 
lar disclosures have been made, but they are sufficient for the pur- 
pose of argument, and to prove that the assertions made in other 
places rest upon a solid ibundation, and are not mere fancies of the 
brain. It would certainly be much more to the credit of society 
if their authenticity were tiot so indisputable. 

The foregoing examples strongly suggest and justify a farther 
consideration of the duties of parents. While these include the 
obligation to /umish a child with food and clothing, they do not 
stop at that point It would be erroneous, indeed, for any father 
to imagine he had fulfilled all the requirements of his position 
when he gave a child enough to eat and to wear. He would at 
tend to the wants cf his cattle in the same way, but there is some- 
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tiling more to be done in the case of his children. He must so 
treat them as to induce, on their part, a sentiment of gratitude. 
Children are proverbially keen*sighted, and they seem to have a 
natural faculty for logic, so far as they themselves are concerned. 
They can very soon discriminate whether a parent is doing bare- 
ly just as much as the laws of the country and the voice of pub- 
lic opinion require, or whether he is acting toward them witU 
true paternal aftection. In the fonner case they become selfish, 
and practice all their little arts to obtain as many advantages that 
the law allows them as possible, without entertaining any feelings 
of respect or affection toward their parents, because they know 
that such obligations can not be evaded without censure. In the 
latter case their gratitude and affection forms a return for the 
kindness bestowed. They immediately perceive that they are 
loved, and, as a natural consequence, endeavor to manifest love in 
return, by acting in a manner most pleasing to their parents. By 
simply encouraging this sentiment, children can be moulded much 
as the father wishes, whereas, by destroying it, he loses one of the 
irosL ‘.effective aids to his government. There are so many differ- 
ent ways by which this affection for children can be manifested, 
and they are all so simple and so certainly effective, that it is 
Boarcely possible to conceive how any man or woman of the most 
ordinary intelligence can overlook them. 

In addition to providing for the personal wants of his family, 
their education claims a large portion of the parents’ care. Not 
only the mere tuition imparted in schools, but a careful training 
at home, as preliminary to their conflict with the world, is re- 
quired. It is the instmetion and advice given in the quiet of the 
domestic circle that exercises the most powerful influence, most 
effectually shapes the destiny of the future man or woman. No 
person ia. justified in delaying the performance of this duty. So 
soon as a child can talk and walk, so soon is this guidance neces- 
sary. It would be an interesting and important matter of investi- 
gation to ascertain, if possible, the time of life at which children 
become influenced by the temptations which surround them. The 
result would show a much earlier age than is generally supposed. 
A boy, when playing with his companions, overhears an improper 
expression from one of them, llis mind retains it, and it may 
prove the germ from which habits of profanity subsequently 
spring. A girl may notice an improper action, which will rest 
upon her memory, and produce sad fruit hereafter. Thus the ed* 
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uicatioa of children for the ordinary duties of life can not be com- 
menced too soon. If delayed, the probabilities are that, when you 
attempt to cultivate the soil in after years, you will find it alr^idy 
chok^ with weeds, which require more time and trouble to erad- 
icate than would the inculcation of proper principles in early life. 
A lady remarked upon one occasion, in presence of an eminent 
preacher, that she thought children should not be trained to any 
religious exercises until they had arrived at an age when they 
could fully understand such subjects. The reply of the aged min- 
ister is appropriate to the present subject. He said, “ Madam, if 
you do not implant good doctrines in your children’s minds be- 
fore that time, the devil will fill them with mischievous ones.” 

A somewhat prevalent error in the training of children must 
not be passed unnoticed, namely, excessive rigidity. This prac- 
tice is conunon in many well-meaning but unthinking families 
professing Christianity. Every thing is conducted with as much 
nutf.hp.ma.tieftl precision as if they were demonstrating a problem 
in Euclid. Such a system is open to very grave objections, from 
the numerous cases in which it has proved prejudicial to the 
child’s best interests. It acts precisely like the spring of a watch, 
which you can retain in a fixed position by a mechanical contriv- 
ance, but which resumes its elasticity and power the moment the 
pressure is removed. Children’s minds are elastic also ; you can 
confine them within any circle you please by the excise of pa- 
rental authority, but in a large proportion of cases the end sought 
to be attained is surely defeated Many justly blame this cause 
for the nushaps of their future lives. It presents virtue and relig- 
ion in a repulfflve aspect, picturing them only as connected with 
asceticism, not recognizing the beauty and happiness which are 
their chief attractions. Thus is engendered in the minds of chil- 
dren an intuitive dislike for what they are taught to consider as a 
bondage. It is not uncommon to hear men describe the way in 
which their youthful Sabbaths were spent, and attribute to the 
irkfloiTiB monotony of that day’s discipline their subsequent dis- 
taste for even a W hours’ confinement in church. This strict- 
ness, like ambition, “ overleaps itself,” and extinguishes the spirit 
it is designed to foster. The proper way to educate chilchcn for 
lives of usefulness, honor, and happiness, the most effective |)lan to 
reach the desired end, is to cultivate their affections and ireason, 
instead of repressing tiie one and fettering the other by stringent 
iq>plication8 of arbitrary rule. 
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But no man or woman can educate children properly unless 
their precepts are confirmed by example. Talk to your son as 
long as you please upon the advantages of temperance, and then 
let him see you in a state of intoxication the next day, and all your 
labor will be fruitless. Enlarge, in the presence of your daughter, 
upon the value of integrity, and then allow her to hear you utter 
a fiilsehood, and she will contrast the theory and practice, and 
conclude that the former is worthless. Parents must educate 
themselves before they can hope to instruct their children, and 
must lead a life in conformity with the principles they teach, if 
they expect any beneficial results from their endeavors. 

Before leaving this part of the subject another matter may be 
mentioned, namely, the necessity of winning the confidence of 
children. Their hearts pine for sympathy. If they arc in trouble, 
encourage them to reveal their perplexities to you; sigh with 
them when they are sad, and rejoice with them when they are 
happy. A ^rl who has been in the habit of imparting all her 
childish .? jirows to her mother, and has there found a heart which 
would beat in unison with her own, will not withhold her confi- 
dence as she grows in years. Eemember that children, while a 
blessing to their parents, are also a responsibility. You have the 
power to train them for good or evil ; you can win their trust, or 
inspire them with distrust : you can make them useful members 
of society, or render them nuisances to the community ; to you 
their destiny is confided to a great extent, and from you will be 
required an account of the stewardship. 

The length to which these observations have been extended 
can be justified by the importance of the subject, and the convic- 
tion that a more careful fulfillment of parental duties would go 
very fiir toward dimimshing prostitution. Every man must ad- 
mit it to be bis duty to aid in effecting this desirable consumma- 
tion ; and while it would be Utopian to imagine that the vice can 
be eradicated by fiunily influences, it is reasonable to conclude 
that ite extent may be materially curtailed. 

Great as are the duties and responsibilities of a father, they are 
equaled by those devolving upon a husband. He has to provide 
for the welfore of his wife b^des caring for the interests of his 
children. When he marries he vows to remain fidthfiil to the 
woman of his choice, to “love, honor, and cherish her” so long as 
th^ both diall live. This is an implied oath, if not audibly ex- 
pressed in all ciioumstanoea, and any violation of it is neither 
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more nor less than perjury. Of course, the obligation is n mutual 
one; the vife is bound by the same ties, and in as stringent a 
form as the husband. It can not be said that eveiy case of pros- 
titution in a married woman is the result of her husband’s mis- 
conduct, but it is notorious that many women are induced or com- 
pelled by such misconduct to abandon a life of virtue. All mar- 
ried prostitutes can not be exonerated from the charge of guilt, 
yet the facts which will be hereafter quoted prove that many were 
driven to a life of shame by those who had solemnly sworn to 
protect and cherish them. 

The violation of any known duty is a positive crime against so- 
ciety, but it becomes increased in magnitude when it involves 
more than one person in the offense. It is then the cause of a 
second transgression, and sophistry would vainly attempt to prove 
that the man who committed the first and caused the commission 
of the second offense was not morally responsible for both. De- 
scending from generalities, it may be truly asserted that the man 
whose conduct to bis wife is such as to lead her to vicious prac- 
tices is guilty in both respects. Here are some few cases in point 

C. C. : “ My husband deserted me and four children. 1 had no 
means to live.” In this case the husband violated the law of God 
in forcibly rending the tnatrimonial bond, and violated the laws 
of his country by leaving his wife and children as burdens on so- 
ciety. For the former of these offenses he must answer at the bar 
of Infiiute Justice; for the latter he is liable to punishment in this 
world. “ Then why not punidi him ?” asks some one. For the 
very simple reason that he could not be found. In this day the 
law does not assume the latitude claimed by the Spanish Inqui- 
sition, and sentence a man to punishment without giving him an 
opportunity to plead his cause. A woman in a state of destitu- 
tion, with four hungry children looking to her for bread, has nei- 
ther time nor means to pursue a delinquent husband. Her pres- 
ent necessities require her immediate attention, and so he escapes 
the peiudty the laws have awarded, and can live (although it may 
be with an uneasy conscience) in some other place, and probably 
repeat there the iniquities he has practiced here. The custom of 
deserting wives and children would receive a severe check were 
it posfflble in every instance to enforce the legal provi^ons re- 
q>^ng abandonment 

J. S. : “ My husband committed adultery. I caught him with 
another woman, and then he left me.” This individual’s turpi- 
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tude was enhanced by his boldness. He seems to have recklesdy 
defied all consequences, to have been entirely callous to any sense 
of shame, and, when detected in his adulterous intercourse, he 
adds desertion to his offense. He regarded not the feelings of her 
whom in early life he had won to his side by vows of affection; 
he outraged the laws of decency, and trampled upon the statutes 
of his country. His wife’s agony may be conceived, although 
words would be faint to express it, and the mental sufferings e^e 
must have endured before she abandoned herself to indiscriminate 
prostitution as a means of living will not aggravate her offense. 

A. Q-. ; “ My husband eloped with another woman. I support 
the . child.” Here the husband was morally as guilty as in the 
previous case, but without the disgusting bravado which charar^ 
terized that Ho had, however, another claim which should have 
secured his fidelity, namely, an inlant child; but this tie was pow* 
erless to restrain him. Fascinated by the charms of another, for- 
getting all the rights of his wife, all ^e obligations of patenuly, 
and all "the requirements of morality, he basely abandoned those 
dependent on him, and forced the wife, whose virtue he was bound 
to protect, into a career of vice to support his child. 

A. B. ; “ My husband accused me of infidelity, which was not 
true. I only Ip'sd with him five months. I was pregnant by 
him, and after my child was bom I went on the town to support 
it” The first idea derived from this sb-tement would be £ve 
months of matrimonial life had been sufficient to change this hus- 
band firom a devoted lover to a revengeful tyrant, who would not 
scruple to resort to a groundless accusation to effect his purpose. 
In this short space of time he conveniently forgot the promises he 
had made, repudiated the bonds in which his own act had placed 
him, and, to accomplish a separation from his wife, did not hesi- 
tate to bear fidse witness against her, placing her in a positioB 
from which she could extricate herself only by performing a log- 
ical impossibility, namely, by proving a negative. Nor oonld the 
probable destiny of his unborn child influence his determination. 
It mattered not to him whether the infant first saw the light in a 
den of infiuny, nor whether his unkindness killed it before it was 
bora, so that he could desert his wife. Neither did it make any 
difference to him whether she starved to death or maintained her 
existence by the most loathsome means. He was satiated with 
possesmon, and neither the voice of nature nor the dictates of con- 
sdenoe could arrest his purpose. The result was predsely what 
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miglit hare been escpeoted : die became a piostitate la&er than 
starve and let her child starve. 

B. B.: “My husband brought me here (a honse of ill fiune). I 
did not know what kind of a place it was. He lives with me, and 
I follow prostitution.” Another variety of unnatural conduct. 
The wife in this case was a very good-looking young woman, not 
exceeding eighteen years of age; the husband held a respectable 
and well-paid employment, and was in possession of ample means 
to support her. By Mse representations he induced her, within 
three months after marriage, to board in a ftshionable house of 
prostitution. She soon discovered its character, but eventually 
succumbed to his orders, and became guilty. He rerides with her, 
and is supported by her. What language can be used adequately 
to denounce such a cold-blooded piece of treachery on the part of 
a wretch claiming to be human? 

L. W. : “ 1 came to this city, from Illinois, with my husband. 
When we got here he deserted me. I have two children depen- 
dent on me.” This man brought his wife from a distant state to 
a strange cily , where she had no ftiends nor relatives to advise and 
assist her, and there abandoned her, with two helpless children, to 
the mercy of the world. Had he left her where she had been liv- 
ing previously, it is possible she might have found sufficient 
ftimds to assist her until she was able to support herself; but 
with a refinement of cruelty he transferred her to a plftce where 
she was unknown, and then effected his escape. The entire cir- 
cumstances fhvor the fiupposed existence of a determination to 
abandon her as soon as they arrived in New York, where he could 
act tirus vHth more safety than in her native place. 

C. H. : “1 was married when I was seventeen years old, and 
have had three children. The two boys are living now ; the girl 
is dead. My oldest boy is nearly five years old, and the other 
one is righteen months. My husband is a sailor. We lived very 
comfortably till my last child was born, and then he began to 
drink very hard, and did not support me, and I have not seen him 
or heard any thing about him for six months. After he left me I 
tried to keep my children by washing or going out to day’s work, 
bat I could not eSm enough. I never could earn more thftn two 
or three dollars a ireek when 1 had work, which was not always. 
My fether and mother died when 1 was a child. I had nobody to 
help me, and could not support my children, so I came to this 
plsM. My boys are now living in the city, and I support them 
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with what I earn by pioatitation. It was cmlj to keep them that 
I came here.” These were the words used by an honest, sorrow* 
fill looking woman encoontered, in &e course of this investiiga* 
tion, in the fimrth police district of the city. No reasonable donbt 
can be entertained of the truth of the story ; the manner in which 
she told it plainly indicated that she was narrating fiicts. Some 
inquiries were made respecting her of the keeper of the house, 
and he (for it was a man) stated that he knew her story to be cor^ 
rect He had at first employed her as a servant because he wish- 
ed to help her, but the wages he could pay were insufficient to 
support her children, and she eventually prostituted herself be- 
cause she could earn more at this horrible calling, and was thus 
enabled to discharge her maternal duty. But at what a sacrifice 
was this obtained I In order to feed her helpless offipring she 
was forced to yield her honor; to prevent them suffering from 
the pains of hunger, she voluntarily chose to endure the pangs of 
a guilty conscience ; to prolong their lives she periled her owil 
And at the time when this alternative was forced upon her, the 
husband was lavishing his money for intoxicating liquor. If she 
sinned — and this fact can not be denied, however charity may 
view it — ^it was the non-performance of his duty that urg^ nay, 
positively forced her to sin. She must endure the punishment 
of her offenses, but, after reading her simple, heart-rending state- 
ment, let casuists decide what amount of condemnation will rest 
upon the man whose desertion compelled her to violate the law 
of chastity in order to support bis children. 

E. W. : “ My husband had another wife when I married him. 
I left him when I found this out. I was pr^nant by him, and 
had no other way to live than by prostitution.” In point of law, 
this is not a married woman, the existence of the former wilb 
rendering the second union invalid; but this is no excuse for the 
man’s conduct ; in fiict^ it materially aggravates his guilt In the 
first place, he deserts a woman whom he was legally bound to 
support, leaving her to battle her way through life, to resist the 
temptations which would be sure to assail her, careless whether 
she lived or died, and heedless whether she retained her charact 
ter or sank into vice; and then, with the greatest nmchalanoe^ 
goes through the ceremony of marriage with another woman. It 
is ea^ to imagine the feelings of the latter when she discovered 
the fiaud which had been practiced to secure her hand, and the 
indignation which caused her to leave him immediately, notwithr 
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Standing her condition ; nor will it require much stretch of 
to picture the mental suffering she endured, her agony during the 
hour of nature’s trial, before she consented to eani a precarious 
living as a prostitute. Such cases are of frequent occurrence, and 
even the probability of a criminal indictment is insufficient to de* 
ter some men. No punishment could be too severe for such of- 
fenses, even considering them without any reference to this par- 
ticular instance, because they pervert one of our most solemi) 
contracts, and destroy all confidence in the security of the mar- 
riage tie. 

C. H. : “ My husband was a drunkard, and beat me." How 
much of misery and crime is contained in these few words! Ei- 
ther of the vices practiced by this fellow is enough to make a 
woman wretched ; the combination is sufficient to drive her mad. 
She would doubtless sit and ponder during the long and weary 
night hours when he was carousing with his drunken compan- 
ions, and would contrast her present wretched state with the 
happiness of early days. Her thoughts would revert to the time 
he won her love, to the day on which he brought her to his home 
a bride, and then she would cast her eyes around the room, now 
robbed of almost every thing portable to supply his insane appe- 
tite for liquor, and a heavy sigh would burst ffom her heart 
But still she would con^nue her sad reminiscences, and think of 
the kindness he displayed then, and of his brutal ferocity now — 
would remember his considerate tenderness and compare it with 
his maniac fury. And then something would whisper to her, 
“Why dp you endure it?” and her woman’s nature would be 
aroused, resistance would take the place of submission, and she 
would leave her home and him who had desecrated it, and immo- 
late herself upon the altar of vice, a victim to her husband’s 
drunkenness and cruelty. 

C. N. : “My husband left me because I was sickly and could 
not do hard work.” This woman’s husband may be pictured as 
a lazy, worthless fellow ; probably one who married not to secure 
a helpmate and a partner, but to obtain a slave. Her health 
would not allow her to perform as much drudgery as he eecpect- 
ed ; the speculation did not turn out as well as he had anticipated, 
and he left her destitute, to starve or sin, as she thought fit. 

P. T. : “ My husband was intemperate, and turned out tp be a 
thief. He was sent to prison.” Still another victim of a drunk- 
en husband, but he carried his vicious habits'to a point where the 
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laws of his country would reach him. Had he merely deserted 
his wife, nobody would have thought it his business to arrest him, 
but he stole soipe person’s property, and all the enginery of the 
law was forthwith arrayed against him. In the one instance, bis 
conduct condemns his wife to shame in this world and perhaps 
perdition in the next, and the good-tempered public looks quietly 
on and says nothing. In the other case, he defrauds his neighbor 
of some dollars and cents, and the indignant community demands 
his condign punishment I What conclusion can be drawn from 
these facts? Honor, character, and life are ruined, and the of- 
fender escapes : money is stolen, and he is punished 1 Is money 
more valuable than the character and life of woman ? 

It requires no argument to prove that when the care of a child 
is assumed by its relatives, the parental obligations also devolve 
upon them ; nor can there be any difference of oijinicn as to the 
duty of relations to assist, to the utmost of their power, any child- 
ren wh-'in death or other circumstances may have deprived of 
their natural protectors. Were not these principles generally rec- 
ognized, all large cities would be crowded with destitute orphans. 
The beneficial results often arising from such guardianships argue 
very strongly in their favor ; but still the imperative duty is fre- 
quently evaded, or acknowledged and made the opportunity for 
an exhibition of tyranny which naturally tends to the encourage- 
ment of vice. Tidee the following cases in illustration : 

J. F. ; “ I support my aunt.” In this case the duties of the 
aunt were not merely evaded, but she adds to her neglect a posi- 
tive approval of the girl’s abandoned life, by voluntarily receiv- 
ing a portion of her earnings. What species of education she be- 
stowed upon her niece may be inferred from its results. Such dis- 
closures are almost too disgusting to be criticised. 

S. B. : “ My parents were dead. I came to this countiy with an 
uncle and aunt, who ill-used me from the time I landed till I ran 
away.” The death of her parents should have been a passport to 
the affection of the relatives to whose charge she was intrusted, 
but, instead of pn^udng such an effect, they brought her to a 
strange land, and practiced a succession of cruelties, until she 
could endure them no longer. It is more than probable that this 
was a plan intended to drive her firom thdr home. They neithw 
acknowledged their duty to supply the places of the fiither and 
mother she had lost, nor did they recognize the force of relation 
diip, which, at least, should have protected her from positive un< 
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kindness. Nor did they possess any of those feelings of sympathy 
'which every well-disposed person must entertain toward an or- 
phan. They could not have been unaware of the probability of 
her falling into bad company and vicious habits if she left &eir 
care, but no regard for her happiness or character seems to have 
entered into their calculations, which may have been somewhat in 
this form : She is an expense to us, so we 'will contrive to dii-re 
her away ; if she can make her living honestly, so much the bet- 
ter ; if she turns out a prostitute, that is her own concern. It was 
not solely “her own cmvxrn," but it involved them also in its con- 
sequences, through their agency in its accomplishment, and, mor- 
ally speaking, they are as liable for her ruin as if they had actu- 
ally, and not indirectly, caused it 

The following cases closely resemble each other, and are pre- 
sented in conjunction : 

A. D. ; “ My parents were dead. I lived with my uncle, who 
treated me very unkindly.” 

L. S. : “ My parents died when I was yoimg. I lived with an 
unde and aunt, who used me ill.” The deprivation of each of 
these unfortunate women in the death of their parents, a loss al- 
most incalculable in its results, placed them under the guardian- 
ship of those who alike neglected their duties and rendered the 
trust a mediiun for unkiudnoss to the orphans. It seems surpris- 
ing that the memory of a deceased brother or sister can not secure 
even ordinary care for their children. It can not bp expected that 
the surviving relatives would exhibit the same amount of affection 
as would have been shown by the parents, but disappointment must 
be experienced if they make no pretensions to kindness. The dic- 
tates of nature are violated when harshness takes the place of sym- 
pathy, and destitution is considered a sufficient warrant for delib- 
erate and continuous ill-treatment Such conduct renders a girl 
reckless and misanthropic, and will drive her to seek, in unhallow- 
ed love, the affection her guardians have refttsed. 

Jj. M. : “I was taken by my sister-in-law to a house of prostitu- 
tion, and there violated.” It is not often such a case of barbarity 
is found in civilized life, nor indeed in less polished communities, 
as this forcible 'violation of a young girl through the aid and: con- 
nivance of her sister^-law. The mind recoils, with disgust, from 
the instances of rape so frequently occurring, but this case 'is so 
peculiarly aggravated that it can not be contemplated without a 
feeling of shame for the depravity of human nature. In the one 
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oaae, the brutal passions of a man are displayed in a brutal man* 
ner ; in the other, the same cause eidsts to a similar extent, coupled 
with the blackest perfidy of a female relative. To such a shoe- 
less violation of the laws of consanguinity, such an outrageous con- 
spiracy between a vile man and a monster of a woman, the sister 
must have been induced to lend her aid by some means best known 
to herself. It is quite impossible to imagine she possessed a single 
spark of virtue ; on the contrary, she must have sunk, long before 
this occurrence, to the lowest depths of vice, or she never would 
have been an instrument in such an infernal scheme. The con- 
sideration she received is, of course, known only to the parties 
themselves, but it would give a farther insight to her character if 
the reader could be informed of the estimate set by a sister-in-law 
upon an orphan’s virtue. The result of the outrage is, no doubt^ 
exactly what the criminals anticipated. The victim knew that 
her character wss ruined, that she had no alternative but prostitu- 
tion, and, while the guilty pair who bterally forced her to sin can 
congiatuiate each other on the success of their machinations, ^e 
must endure the penalty in a life of crime and misery. 

G. H. : “I was detected and exposed by my brother.” This 
girl, who had yielded to the entreaties of a man whom “ she loved, 
not wisely, but too well,” may assign her subsequent career of vice 
to the conduct of her brother. He most have been sadly deficient 
in all kindly feeling thus to parade his sister’s dishonor, and also 
possessed of a very limited knowledge of human nature, or a large 
amount of malevolence. It can scarcely be imagined that he ac^ 
ed from ignorance, as he must have been certain that such an ex- 
posure would most probably induce his sister to continue an in- 
tercourse which was publicly known, and therefore could not aug- 
ment her disgrace ; nor can it be conceived that a malicious desixe 
to blast her character governed his conduct. But, whatever his 
motive, the result was the same. Shq was forced to a life of pros- 
titution, from which she might have been rescued had kind and af- 
fectionate means been employed, instead of the cruel and heedless 
course which was adopted. 

C. W. : “ My parents died when I was young. I was brought 
up by relatives who went to California when I was sixteen years 
old, and left me destitute. I had no trade.” There is no aU^;a- 
tion that this girl’s relatives used her unkindly during the time she 
lived with them, but they deserted her, in a helpless condition, at 
the very time whmi she most needed their guimlianship. They 

Ke 
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could not have been ignorant of the many temptations to which a 
young woman, without protectors or means of livelihood, is ex* 
posed in New York, and yet they removed to a distance, and left 
her to meet these trials alone. A girl whom they had reared from 
in&ncy, and for whom they must have entertained considerable 
affection, they tamely abandoned to an almost certain fate &r 
worse than death. To my the leasts it was a most inconsiderate 
step, and has resulted very disastrously. 

£. B. : “ My husband deserted me to live with another woman ; 
my parents were dead ; I went to my brother’s house, and he 
turned me out” Fraternal unkindness farther exemplified 1 An 
orphan sister, deserted by her husband, asked from her brother the 
shelter of his roof^ and he drove her from the house ! Such con- 
duct would have been barbarous if even a stranger had made the 
appeal; in the present instance, it exhibits a cruelty which can 
not be too severely reprobated. 

C. B. : “ My parents were dead. I was out of place. I had no 
relations but an uncle, who would not give me any shelter imless 
I paid him for it. I went on the town to get money to pay for 
my lodgings.” This uncle’.* name ought to be handed down to 
posterity as a synonym of hard-hearted selfishness, and as indi- 
cating another manner in which money can be made. His miser- 
ly propensities must have been very strongly developed when he 
refused a shelter to his destitute niece unless she paid for it. It 
certainly did not matter to him how or where she 'Obtained the 
means, and doubilera his equanimity was not disturbed when he 
ascertained that the money she paid him was the price of her 
shame.' The coin was as bright in his hand, as useful to him to 
hoard or to spend, as if it had been her honest earning. Probably 
he would have been excessively annoyed (it is the characteristio 
of such men) if any plain-spoken person had told him that he was 
the means of making this girl a prostitute ; but can it be denied 
that such was the fiict, when he received some portion of the 
money earned by his niece’s prostitution before he would allow 
her to sleep in his house? 

L. S. : “ My sister ill-treated me because I had no work.” Here 
a sister seems to have regarded money as the chief gc^ The 
applicant was out of employment, in itself enough to enlist one’s 
eympathies ; she. was in want, which should have been an ad* 
£tional reason for kindness ; and yet, for these causes, a Bist» ill* 
treated her. 
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In thus endeavoring to show the several duties of parents, hus* 
bands, and relatives to those dependent females who are liable to 
be exposed at any moment to temptations leading from the path 
of virtue, cases have been exhibited in which a departure from 
the universally recognized obligations of these classes has added 
recruits to the ranks of prostitution. In these remarks, the en- 
deavor has been to advance nothing resting on a theory ; to ad- 
vocate nothing unless supported by facts or acknowledged by 
common sense; to exonerate no one from blame when circum- 
stances demanded a censure, and to condemn none in favor of 
whom there could be an existing doubt. 

The recorded extracts, giving an insight beyond the scene of 
public view, exhibiting the secret machinery of the family circle, 
can not be contemplated witho’^t a mingled feeling of sorrow and 
shame. Sorrow, that so many females who might have been use- 
ful members of society have been forced into the ranks of sin ; 
and shame, that the instruments in these proceedings were those 
who should have exerted every power to prevent such a result. 

Cases have now been presented to the reader where a sorrow- 
ing, heart-broken girl has been denied the opportunity of repent- 
ance, and driven from a father’s home; where another has been 
expelled from the family circle because she would not consent to 
an ill-assorted marriage ; where stepfathers and stepmothers have 
violated their duties, and despised the obligations they had volun- 
tarily assumed; where a mother’s ill-treatment has driven her 
daughter to ruin ; where parents were living and reveling upon 
the wages of their children’s dishonor; where false accusations 
and unkind treatment were resorted to, and, firom their natural 
effects, drove a girl from home and virtue ; where drunkenness 
and debauchery made home a hell upon earth ; where parents in 
affluent circumstances have driven a child from their home ; where 
prostitution was willingly embraced as an escape from parental 
tyranny. 

Again: Instances have been cited where husbands have de- 
serted their wives and children ; where the marital vow has been 
broken in the most glaring manner, and the crime followed by 
deliberate abandonment; where the wife’s affections have been 
slighted, and her love relinquished for the purchased caresses of 
another wonmn; where a char^ of infidelity has been made 
against a wife without cause ; where a husband has deliberately 
brought his wife to a house of prostitution, and is now leading an 
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idle, worthless hfe upon her earnings; where another husband 
brought his wife to a strange city in order to desert her and hor 
children ; where the solemn contract of marriage has been per* 
Verted; where a drunken husband has raised ^ hand against 
the woman he had sworn to protect; where a wife’s sickness and 
incapacity for labor was made a reason for her husband’s deser- 
tion; where a man’s insane thirst for intoxicating liquor has 
forced a woman to prostitution for a maintenai;ce ; where the 
husband has been committed to prison for theft. 

Farther: Cases have been given where an armt lives upon the 
proceeds of a niece’s prostitution ; where uncles and aunts have 
sjstematicallj ill-used their orphan relatives ; where a sister-in- 
law procured and assisted at the violation of a child; where a 
brother’s unkindness forced his sister to continue a life of shame; 
where relatives to whom an orphan child was intrusted abandoned 
her when she most needed their care ; where a brother refused an 
a/^lum to a deserted and suffering sister; where an uncle forced 
a girl to prostitute herself for money to pay him for her lodgings. 

As already stated, these cases are all &cts, collected in the 
course of this investigation, and are believed to be substantially 
correct With such disclosures as these, can any one be sur- 
prised at the continued spread of prostitution? ^e family cir- 
cle is one of the sources whence it emanates; so is the matrimo- 
nial bond; and so are the different branches of consanguinity. 
When fathers, husbands, and relatives thus forget their duties, 
and ler)d their influenbe to swell the tide of vice, it is no matter 
of surprise that strangers should be found ready and eager to 
contribute their share to the polluted current 

But the evil is not incurable, if public opinion can be enlisted 
on the side of public morals, and patents are satisfied, by unmis- 
takable demonstrations, that the voice of an indignant people will 
be raised against them if practices siinilar to those narrated con- 
tinue to occur. Husbands, too, must be convinced that any in- 
ffaetion of their marriage vows will expose them to popular 
odium; and if they have contracted an ill-assorted, hafty alli- 
ance, the responsibility must be borne by themselves. HChe com 
tracts they voluntarily made must be fttlfilled. Belatiyes also 
must be warned that the performance of their duties will be rig- 
idly required. There is no deficiency of legislation on tbis sub- 
ject; all that is wanted is determination to enforce existing laws; 
and when this is dons, some of the main causes of prostitutioo 
will be removed. 



To Tesame the analysis of the table of replies: Seventy-one 
women were persuaded by prostitutes to embrace a life of de- 
pravity. One of the most common modes by which this end is 
accomplished is to invdgle a girl into some house of prostitution 
as a servant, and this is frequently done through the medium of 
an intelligence office. 

Most of the inhabitants of New York are acquainted with the 
arrangements and routine of business in those offices, but they 
may be described as a matter of information to others. Imagine 
a large room, generally a basement, in some leading thoroughfare. 
Upon entering from the street you will observe two doors, marked 
respectively “ Entrance for Employers” and “ Entrance for 
Servants.” Passing through the first, you approach a desk, 
where the proprietor or his clerk is seated with roister books 
before him. You make known your wish to engage a servant, 
specifying her duties and the wages you are willing to pay. 
This is registered with your name and address, the iee is paid, 
and you iuo invited to walk into the other department, and ascer- 
tain whether any of the throng who are waiting there will suit 
your purpose. If successfid in the search, it is merely necessary 
to inform the book-keeper that you are suited, and to take your 
servant home with you ; but if you do not succeed, a woman will 
be sent to the registered address, and the office-keeper will con- 
tinue to send until you are satisfied. 

Servants who wish to obtain situations register th^ wants and 
pay a fee. If there are no places likely to suit them on the list 
of employers, they have permission to remain in the waiting-room 
until an applicant appears. In these waiting-rooms may be found 
a crowd of expectants varying firom twenty to one hundred, ac- 
cording to the business transacted by the office. 

In theory this arrangement is a very good one ; in practice it 
is frequently abused. A respectable housekeeper who wishes to 
engage a servant will find but little trouble in doing so, and any 
person wishing to make the office a medium for securing females 
for improper purposes will seldom be disappointed. It is rarely 
that the proprietors notice the arrangements made ; they merely 
act as brokers, and make known the wants of each party, and do 
not interfere with the character of either unless it is so notorious- 
ly bad as to force them to notice it for their own sake. So long 
as the employer and servant agree, the office-keeper is contmted. 

The following fints illustrate the manner in which young worn- 
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than opoi and avowed prostitatioa. These featoiea of her history 
should present a warning to both parents and daughters of thi 
dangers attending a superfidal and improper system of education 

Of course it must not be inferred l^t all schools are open to 
such objections. In the numerous institutions of the kind scat- 
tered throughout the land, the minority are worthy of every con- 
fidence. Instances like this are probably exceptions to the nile^ 
but still, what has been pemicioas in one case may be in another; 
and the education of young women, forming, as it does, their char- 
acter for Ufe, should be conducted, as fiir as possible, so as to se- 
cure their safety, honor, and usefulness. In a subsequent chapter, 
this superficial education will be ferther noticed. 

One of the real improvements of modem times is the introduc- 
tion of physiology as a branch of education in our schools. Tet 
it is to be regretted that the knowledge communicated to youth 
upon a subject so important is still extremely limited. Indeed, 
such is the preset state of public opinion, that any tex^book or 
teacher that should impart borough instmction in regard to all 
the organs and fimctions of the human body, would be considered 
entirely unfit for use or duty. Notwithstanding this, the young 
of both sexes do become informed upon the subjects of marriage, 
procreation, and maternity. And how? By force of natural cu- 
riosity and injurious association. It is the imperative duty of pa- 
rents to rightly inform their children concerning the things which 
they must inevitably know. In consequence of their neglect of 
this duty, both boys and girls are left to find out all they can 
about tire mysteries of their being from ignorant servants or cor- 
nq>t companions. Let fethers teach their sons, and. mothers their 
daughters, at the earliest practicable age, all that their future well- 
being thakes it necessary for them to know. The information 
thus acquired will be invested witii a sacredneas and delicacy 
entirely wanting when obtained from unreliable and pernicious 
sources. 

Thus would many of the injurious influences incident to the 
present secrecy upon such subjects be avoided. Of the evil hab- 
its and practices common among youth, physicians' are wdl ccg- 
niaant, and mai^ a parent has had to mourn their sad fesults in 
the premature death or dethroned reason of children Mtho, with 
proper phyrical training, mi^t have been their pride ai^ joy. 

Next to the leqponsibili^ of parents in this matter is that of 
teacheia, who, with all judidousneas and delicaiy^, should supply 
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the deficiencies of ignorant or incapable parents in the phjeiolog- 
ical education of all committed to their care. 

And here a word in regard to the bad eflects of) so called, clas* 
sical studies. Are they not oftentimes acquired at the risk of 
outraged delicacy or undermined moral principles? Mythology, 
in particular, introduces our youth to courtesans who are described 
as goddesses, and goddesses who are but courtesans in disguise. 
Poetry and history as frequently have for their themes the ecsta- 
sies of illicit love as the innocent joys of pure affection. Shall 
these branches of study be totally ignored? By no means; but 
let their harmless flowers and wholesome fruit alone be culled for 
youthful minds, to the utter exclusion of all poisonous ones, how- 
ever beautiful. 

This lack of information has resulted in another evil in the im- 
petus it has given to the sale of obscene books and prints. Re- 
cent legal proceedings have checked this nefarious trade, but it 
still exists. Boys and young men may be found loitering at all 
houra rcuiid hotels, steam-boat docks, rail-road depdts, and other 
public places, ostensibly selling newspapers or pamphlets, but se- 
cretly offering vile, lecherous publications to those who are likely 
to be customers. They generally, select young and inexperienced 
persons for two reasons. In the first place, these are the most 
probable purchasers, and will submit to the most extortion ; and, 
in the second, they can be more easily imposed upon. The vend- 
ers have a trick which they frequently perform, and which can 
scarcely be regretted. In a small bound volume they insert about 
half a dozen highly-colored obscene plates, which are cut to fit 
the size of the printed page. Having fixed upon a victim, they 
cautiously draw his attention to the pictures by rapidly turning 
over the leaves, but do not allow him to take the book into his 
hands, although they give him a good opportunity to note its 
binding. He never dreams that the plates are loose, and feels 
sure that in buying the book he buys the pictures also. When 
the price is agreed upon, the salesman hints that, as he is watched, 
the customer had better turn his back for a moment while taking 
the money from his pocket-book, and in this interval he slips the 
plates from between the leaves and conceals them. The next 
moment the parties arc again face to fiice, the price is handed 
over, and the book he had seen befbre is handed to the purchaser 
under a renewed caution, and is carefttlly pocketed. Tbe book- 
seller leaves, and at the first opportunity the prize is covertly 
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drawn fofth to be-ext^nined inore minut^y, and the Mowaxj que 
finds that he has paid.sevetal. dQUai^ fi>^ few pxiii<^:I»geE^ 
without pictures, which would have beai dear at ^ many cents. 

De$pite all precajutioos, there 19 eveiy reason to belieTO that tlM 
manu^itnre of these otecene books is largely carried on in this 
city. It is needless to remind any reddent of the large adzures 
msfde in New York during the ^ 9 ^ two years, or to pa^oularize 
the stock , condemned) . More caution is obs^ed <now, and due 
poBt*offipe is made the' vehicle for distribution. Ciiculaas are » 
sued which describe ’ the publioationa and their prices, modes pf 
transmitting money are indicated, and the advertiser plaiply says 
that he will not aUpw any personal interviews on account of ^ 
dangers which surround the traffic. By using an indefinite nnm* 
ber of aliases, and oiten-cbanging the address to which letters are 
sent, he succeeds in eluding the vigilance of the police, and secnres 
many remittances. 

Not less dangerous than the directly obscene publications is a 
-dasB of voluptuous novels which is rapidly circulating. Some are 
translations from the French ; but one man, now living in ^n* 
gland, has written and published' more disgustingly minute work% 
undef the guise of honest fiction, than ever enumated ^m the 
Parisian presses. He writes in a strain eminently calculated to 
^mte the passions, but so carefully guarded as to avoid absolute 
obscenity, and emb^lishes his works with wood-cug which ap* 
.proach lasciviousness as nearly as possible without being indict- 
able. It is to.be regretted that publishers have been found, in 
;^is mid other cities, who are willing to use their imprints on the 
title-pages of his trash, and sell works which can not but be pio- 
4 nctive of the worst consequencea Those who have seen much' 
of the cheap pamphlets,, or “yellow-covered” literature ofisred in 
New York, will have no difficulty in recalling the name of the 
anthofr-alluded to, and those who are ignorant, of it would only be 
iqjttted by its disdosure: There can be bpt one opinion fis to the 
share obscene and voluptuous boolm have ip ruining thp qharfK^ 
of the young, and they may justly, be considered as capees, lui^ 
lect it may bp, of prosthution. ■ if . . .■ 

i gome of the souices.cf prostitntkm, have l^n thna examined. 

expose them wll would leqniie a volume ; but,^ is b(]|^ 
^oient htp beau developed to indpee ohe^^h aitd 
end prompt aetkm in llw piemisof. .. 
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teresting memoranda to hie letoms, from which b gleaned ihc 
following information reapeoting these places and their inhaln^ 
ants. It is submitted to the reader, in order that he may draw 
his own conclusions as to the virtue of the dancers. 

“ These dance-houses are generally kept by Germans, who con- 
sider dancing a proper and legitimate business. They are in gen- 
eral very quiet. The girls employed to dance do not consider 
themselves prostitutes, because the proprietors will not allow them 
to be known as sudli. Each girl receives monthly ftom five to 
six dollars and her board, and almost every one of them hires a 
room in the neighborhood for the purpose of prostitution. I have 
classed them all as prostitutes, because, in addition to the previous 
fact, I know that the majority of them have lived as such. Very 
few of these girls are excessive drinkers. Although the regula- 
tions of the ball-room require them to drink after each dance 
with their partners, yet the proprietor has always a bottle of water 
slightly colored with port wine, from which th^ drink, and he 
charges the partner the same price as for liquor.*' 

Alludipg to the keeper of one of these places^ the same officer 
says: 

"The proprietress of this house is a German woman over 
seventy years of age. She established the house over eighteen 
years mnee, to my certain knowledge. Her husband had just 
then arrived fipom Gennany with their four children. ..They were 
not worth one hundred dollars at that time. The man died three 
years ago, and by his will directed forty thousand dollars to be 
divided among his children. The widow is possessed of an equal 
amount in her own name.” 

QuegHon. WbAT TRADE OR CALUKO DID YOU rOLLOW BK- 


FORE YOU BBCAWE A PROSTITUTE? 

OeeapatloBA. Nanben. OoaiiiatloiiE. Sumhenu 

Artbt 1 Shoe-bindera 1C 

None in Bellevue Ho 0 pitidyN. Ye 1 Veet-makeni 21 

Scbool-teachers .3 Gap-makers *24 

fiVuit-hawkers 4 Book-folders 27 

Pepa^boz*lllakers 5 Factoir girls •••••• 87 

Tolnooo-packeia 1 HouseKeepers 89 

Attended stores or ban • • • 8 Milliners • 41 

Attended school • • • • .8 Seamstresses • • • • ^ .59 

Bmbioideren • • 8 Tailoiesses • • • • 10ft 

Fur-sewers ••••••• 8 Dress-maken 121 

Hat-trimmers •••••« 8 Senrants 988 

UmbieUa-makeiB . • • • • 8 lived with parents or friendi 499 

Flower-maken - . ,...91 Total . « . 20M 
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Whererer the sodfil condition of wranan has been considered, 
one fiict has always been painfully apparent, namely, the difficul- 
ties which surround her in any attempt to procure employment 
beyond the beaten track of needlework or domestic service. Nu* 
merous light or sedentary employments now pursued by men 
might with much greater propriety be confided to women, but 
custom seems to have fixed an arbitrary law which can not be 
idtered. If a lady enters a dry goods store, she is waited upon 
by some stalwart young man, whose energy and muscle would be 
fiur more useful in tilling the ground, or in some other outrdoor 
employment. If she wishes to make a purchase of jewelry, she 
is served by the same class of attendants. Why should not fe- 
males have this branch of employment at their command? It 
would in a majority of cases be more consonant with the feeling? 
of the purchasers, and consequently more to the interest of store- 
keepers. It would open an honorable field of exertion to the 
women, and improve the condition of the men who now monop- 
olize su>d> employments, by forcing them to obtain work suita- 
ble to their sex and strength, and driving fiom the crowded dties 
into the open country some whose effeminacy is ffist bringing 
them to positive idleness and ruin. 

Many people are prepared to fiown upon any attempt to im- 
prove the social conffition of dependent women. They regard it 
as a part of that myth which they call opposition to constituted 
authorities, without any reference to the consideralion which 
should form the basis of all society, namely, ensuring the greatest 
amount of good to the greatest number. Others who are opposed 
to any amelioration sustain their views by a libel upon woman, 
and upon her Almighty Creator. They assert that she has not 
sufficient intelleot for any thing beyond routine employment, or 
blame her because she has received only such an imperfect edu- 
cation as the world has thought proper to award her, and thus has 
not had an opportunity to cultivate her fiicultiea. It is not nec- 
essary to point to the productions and achievements of women 
even in our own days, omitting all mention of what has been done 
heretofore, to expose the fallacy of this proportion. The ftets 
are patent to the world. With special reference to the subject ilk 
hand it may be asserted, unhesitatingly and without fear of con- 
tradiction, that were there more avenues of employment open to 
females there would be a corresponding decrease in prostitutiol^ 
and many of those who are now ranked with the daughters of 
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e^me would be meiabeTs 0fT<ib9''rQ(>ttiinTir 

nity,' •• , ..,,,,,j, . 1 ^ 

In the list of oocopatu^ pursued by tho !trQm^ wbo Are now 
prostitutes in New Yorkj'^^.inostrlaineptfdile monotony; is viable. 
Domestic service wd ^wiog are .the t]vo. principal iresoui^. 
Yrom the gross number of two thpq^d deduct tl^:who lited 
with their parents ox' fhendsf (duliihren atteo^ d(Wtesdo 

servants, and housekeepers^, amounting in the-, Aggregate to 1322, 
nnd there is a balance of 6,78,,nearl;^.$^ hund-red-of whom dep^d 
upon needles and thr^ f<^. an existence: ‘ fii the total number 
reported there are only JauTypr eactuily' q^ip ip. eftery fm, hundred, 
who relied for 8U|^ort upon, any occupation reqvdring mental cul- 
ture, that is, one .aiiifi^ and three. school-teasers-' This'&cit in 
itself sustains the,. ^iiemies that rnental cultivation and suf^drat 
dnployment are restrictions; to; the spread of prostitution. ; . 

H women are- compelled to undergo merelj the slavery of^lifb, 
no moral advanceinen^ can 'pver .be-eApected from therm Ifeveiy 
approach to i^uhC>^vS‘eteploymieot. is systematically closed 
agfdnst them, nothingbutdegradntibd cap Qneae,.fmd the moralist 
who shuddered with ho^r ^..the ba?e^posdbiUt7 of ar woman be- 
ing allowed to earn a competent , hying in a. Tetspeeteble manner 
wih ^aculate, “ [Vyhat avr^.dqprasdtj.ei^t^ in the female eexl” 
He and others of hin^d^dciyc ai^oman In starvation, by refos- 
her .enip^ment, apdilh^ .ecmdmim h^ % maintain- 
ing A wretched existent at tfan price of yiltiie. 

Hut to notice mqre psrtimtiatiy the emidoymdits wbihb the 


* IQgi Unlock retnAdca oAfeanlelMiMipttloin: ‘‘BqSwiijrof 'iriSM U liij^Wthe 
•atm of thingB. Om onl/ 'tight' -we him ta .utetf in-hhiailllMf l-frith-n^iUeiadl 

4^4. at much in |i«nik. jMrtbeiii»n-|li|e fight tonSthiaggo 9<v^ 

^AJVo^'t Thtm^uuj^ .j;;j i 

kather of dl bin' netbr |>at otra'iifin or 'tromm Into 'tU4 worlS: wiilN|o| 

^«lin(««eKaoweAM#W'4othcf«.*--^lblS.;]^.’l».' “ ny a ... W -c. 

^'^Ehivftet remaiaa tmtmtr to nag yermn^df'.oMHUon miM tuid uj^riaiati, that 
te the fraaent daj om.h^.of <w )ao)i^:n» (>l)^gad;mfteka,va|M of thmMsbMt 
«H|^ to look totel^r'to rtienrolw for B^tooajii^^’^ ^jpatiijp,^^. 
iMahte|mtgtion,,hfe:^— jOsa., ]k'#. . . ' ^ 

abetetr'to-drinr teM'iVrigaiatiiitf to doJ 

ai4«hatihbtr-*dbi(l.$'|yM/ V- ■y'l -ri;'. t..!'- ^ 

woftld U »lfwlr,,d^cererliig$.t^t vOttsy are») laf al> l ».ftf Ar ‘igHv craSa 

■itoinmianta; sliop-ki^p^ h^n'fiii&tanM, ielegrtipli'chrka, watoji-inaicen ; 
4ot!6ikm woaM ba'MSid 'U^tiie'eli'dlitik^ inldWg‘’d.tic]i ilitilid 

hai « thamw gstilagwm’tbBBgte'enghBf.iadiipaiilafakitrradllk'diMaait^^ 

.. \,n;’ OiK' ft.' 
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eottiteaaiu) of New York have followed. The domestic serrantB 
amoqnt to 931. No modem fashion has yet been introduce to 
(deprive females of this sphere of labor, but so progressive is the 
age that even that may ^ accomplished within a few y^rs^and 
l^e aidvertising columns of the newspapers teem with announce* 
ments of some newly-invented “ scrubbing-machine.” The space 
will not permit any extended remarks on this employment^ but, 
while allowing that many employers treat their servants aa hu- 
man being? gifted with the same sensibilities and feelings as them- 
selves, it must be regretted that there are others who use them ii 
a manner which would bring a blush to the cheek of a southern 
slave-driver. With such mistresses the incapacity of servants is 
a constant theme, nor do they ever ask themselves if they have 
learned the science of governing. Assuming that they themsel'O'es 
are right, they conclude that the “ help” is, of course, wrong. Is 
U any wonder tiiat girls are driven to intoxicalaon and disgrace by 
this conduct? Another reason which forces servant-girls to pros- 
titutirni. is the excessive number who arc constantly out of em- 
ployment, estimated at one fourth of those resident in the city, an 
evil which would be diminished were there more opportunities for 
female labor. 

What is the position of the needle-woman ? Far worse than 
that of the servant. The latter has a home and food in addition 
to her wages; the former must lodge and keep herself out of 
earnings which do not much exceed in amount the servant’s pay 
The labor by which this miserable pittance is earned, so tnithful* 
ly depicted in the universally known “ Song of the Shirt,” m dis- 
tressinjg and enervating to a d^ec. , Working from early dawn 
till late at night, with trembling fingers, aching head, and very 
often an empty stomach, the poor seamstiess ruins her health to 
ob^un a spare and insufficient living. There is no variety in her 
employment ; it is tke same endless roxmd of stitches, varied only 
by a wearisome journey once or twice a week to the store whence 
she receives her work, and where the probabilities are that a por- 
tion of W scanty wages will he dedut^d for some alleged de- 
fimen<^ in t}ie work. She has no redress, but must submit or be 
dischaxged. 

Nor is the position of a milliner, or dress-maker much superior 
tp this. She has a room provided for her in theemployer’s estab- 
lisiuhent, and there she must remain so long as the inexorable de- 
ptimda offii^on. 6r the necessity of preparing bonnets or.'draasea 
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for some spedal ocoaaion require. It matters not if she foiut from 

ezhaustioD and fotigue ; Mrs. wants her ball-dress to-moT> 

row, and the poor slave (we use this word advisedly) must labor 
as if her eternal salvation rested on her nimble fingers. But the 
gay robe which is to deck the form of beauty is completed ; the 
hour of release has come at last; and, as at night the wearied girl 
walks feebly through the almost deserted streets, she meets some 
of the frail of her own sex, bedecked in finery, with countenances 
beaming from the effects of their potations, and the thought flash, 
es across her mind, “ They are better off than I am.” Her human 
nature can scarcely repress such an exclamation, which is too oft- 
en but the precursor of her own ruin. 

Faper-box-makers, tobacco-packers, and book-folders are no bet- 
ter off. They must work in crowded shops, must inhale each 
other’s breath during the whole day (for such work-shopb are not 
the best ventilated buildings in New York, generally speaking), 
and receive, as their remuneration, barely sufficient to ^d them 
food, clothes, and shelter. 

It is needless to pursue this subject Enough has surely been 
advanced to demonstrate the necessity of a more extended field 
of female labor. 

Question. HoW long is IT since YOU ABANDONED YOUR TRADE 
AS A MEANS OP LIVING ? 


Lragtli of Time. NmoVre. lisngth of Time. >'timboTR. 

Smooths 174 5 yean 117 

6 « 161 10 “ 90 

1 year 273 12 ** and upward . 16 

2 yean 264 Not abandoned . . . 296 

8 “ 147 Unaaoertained . . . 378 

4 “ 104 Total . . 2000 


A very few words will suffice on this table, as the remarks 
which would arise ftom it have been already made in reference to 
other questions. In most instances the occupation is abandoned 
as soon as the first false step is taken, unless in thasc ca.sca of des 
titiition where a previous want of employment renders prostitu 
tion necesaaiy as the only means of living. Of course, as before 
observed, a life of prostitution must be incompatible with Any de- 
scription of hone^ employment, and, in those cases where A wom- 
an has followed any trade or occupation after she had yielded to 
promiscuous intercourse, it will generally be found that her mo- 
tive was po deceive the world as to her own pursuits, or else to 
wdsQ^ her oonsdenoe that she was not entirely depraved. 
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Question . What were tour average weekly earkings at 
TOUR trade? 


Avenge Earnlngi. 

1 dollar . . . 

NambMii. 

... 584 

Avenge Earnlngik 

t d^ra • • 

• • 

Naaben. 
. 8 

S dollars • • • 

. . .336 

8 « 

• a 

. 5 

8 “ ... 

. . .880 

80 “ 

• • 

1 

4 “ . . . 

... 181 

60 “ 

• • 

. 1 

6 « . . . 

... 68 

Unaaoertained . 

• • 

. 668 

« « . . . 

... 81 

Total . . 

• • 

8000 


This question is of equal importance with that referring to thw 
number of employments available for females, and the replies 
quoted above will give as many reasons for prostitution as in the 
former case. From the work of a French author on this subject 
the following is condensed as indicative of the hardships and in- 
sufEicient remuneration of women employed in factories in France : 

“Women are employed principally in the manufacture of cot- 
ton, silk, and wool. The preparation of cotton presents two dan* 
gerous, features, in the ‘beating' and ‘dressing,' which are pes^ 
farmed solely by women. In the manufacture of silk there are also 
two processes dangerous to life, and these are performed by women. 
The woolen manufiacture has no real danger but in the ‘carding,' 
and aU the carders are women. Of these mortal occupations there 
is not one that will afford the workwoman a sufficient maintenance, 
the average wages being from sixteen to twenty-five sous per day, 
subject to the fluctuations of trade.”' 

Commenting \ipon these facts, the Westminster Beview says, 
“We took some pains to ascertain the relative wages of men 
and women employed in the same trades (in England), and almost 
in every instance it appeared that for the same work, performed 
in the same time, they received one third less, sometimes one half 
leas than men, without any inferiority of skill being alleged. One 
master gravely said that he “pauf women less because they ate less.^^ 
In a subsequent chapter of this volume will be found some par- 
ticulars of the wages paid in manufacturing districts of the United 
States, and the same disparity between male and female opera- 
tives wiU be noticed. 

M. Parent-Duchatelet assigns insufficient wages as one of the 
principal causes of prostitution in Paris. He says, 

“What are the earnings of our laundresses, our seamstresses, 
our milliners? Compare the wages of the most skillful with those 

' Hiitoiro Morale det Femmet. Per M. Brneit Legoara. Peril, lS4t. 

* Weetmimter Botmw (London), Jnly, 1850. Americen edition, toI. jobs. No. S. 

Ll 
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0 ^ i{i^ Itti&lrd' OKtittaijr &nS inodetately able,- {(jid eb^ -toB- if it 
be possible for these latter to procure even the strict' neeestnfkss 
of life; and if we fariiliief tppifipare the price of their wipi^^with 
that of their dishonor, we -shal^ cease, to be surprised tl^i;;'^ great 
a nofuber should fall into impMprieties thus made, almost inevi- 

tables”*., ' . V ' ■ ‘ ^ - 

Tbi 0 ,h>w rate of wages is defeated upon the plea o^,oompeti* 
lion. A manufacturer practically says, “ If one man or woman 
will do my work fbr five per cent' less than' another, I must em- 
ploy him or her unless I am prepared to dar^ ^ thy business at 
a positive loss ; fcr if I do not give them wpfk, my nrighbor wini” 
Valid as rea^n may be in .the old countries, where the sd^ 
ply of labor fair exceeds the deihand, it iff invaMd in Ameriea, 
where there js a constant demand for workers. Our cili(W are 
overcrowded ; remove seine of their inhabiliants to the country. 
In our citiiea work cau not be obtaiiiOd; iu 'the country both mate 
anil female labotere are urgently' required. In cities an unem* 
^oy^ woman', is exposed to inhumerable temptations ; ih the 
obuntj^ she need liever be unemployed, and consequently would 
e^pe '^h dahg^. *rhe ditfel^ce between the New imd Old 
worlds is simply ftat'in the 'fomer .the feities are overcrowded, 
but'lhe' country is free; ih the litter, both' cities and country aiC 
fill tb repletion. • ‘ ^ ' 

In the city pf New York, one teuiih pkrt' of the domestic serv- 
ant .are constantly out of employwent;’ tembVc' them; an<^ while 
the wanfs of the dCmmuility will be' imply supplied, the market 
value of a ^thtiil servant wpidd increase' to a IWihg ratei Send 
away a nbmbe'r of Uee^lj^-wptaen', reducing thfe supply of labor te 
mept det^d.l* tiiUors, Shirt-m^efis^ and dreSS-makCn 

,mW ,ei^i6y seampird^es, ktid 'ih 'Snch’ca^ 'tbdy cOiild liof '61^ 
tam '^e^',tnt]^ut.pu;]Kti^ temundrative'Triii^. ’’■The prices' dfOttr 
wpaimg apparel wbhltl pibbjtbly be' ady&cied ftVe -pet cerit, •^ith 
a iwying pf.]Qj^eh tiYattea 'in'i^e reduced eikpCi^^’itf 

police, ju^ciaiy, pnisdiis, hdst^t^^ 'ahdi charitable' fnstitdj^ob^'’'.'" 

.The , experience' of the "Jitinter of 1857-^ 'haS' proved *tliaf but 


sno^ not oiil^ the possiWliM btit the 
success' of the system,' sdl praideis 'due. No man enteritlg upbif^a 
&rqi i^'^tho'Vtet'reqair^KBt iitgtiteeiit10'earivhioe<him‘4liat his 
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'ill' V^ii^'itf^lt ll’cf^tiVatfed, aiid many trill 
_ nn^cesBaty t6 the.elcpenses of a ^rv- 

Ai fiflt-aa mefti* site ient to fell the timber or 
j^airiej ^the fartnef ’s nelie^tife^ fetce • him to ' en^agO 
^oix^h for/l:h6' tn(ii%am^ tt<}rk of bis -house mid dairy,’ and' to 
ffibjfe Srho db^ii'Hhsb^nds in thOir-aetr 
lioithe.^'''Whe!ii‘’'lM'fide of ^liiigritioa to the' Australian colonies 
jiidiMehbOTVifearly the -whole of those' ^bq left England were sin* 
Jlem en, m‘ i few montlis ’the* cry was 'ringing from bne‘eA<l 

i>f the Jsjiind 'tO'the bther: S^rid female hdp, send ns wiv^” 
‘^omati/ resident iti the colony^ repeated the de- 
^nd,' ajf)d fiiiih^q^uehtly lent the aid of her powerful talents to it. 
$|ie i|ikde’h Voy^e to England, and there influenced public opm- 
ioh.tb shchi a^n exteht that the British gbvewiment yielded to the 
dii^de prfeeshre, knd many ship -loads of wdl-mcommended, 
liedlthy,'^krid vi/luou6 women werii' sent out at" the national ex- 
^h'fiply flie want. The i^bse^ufebt advancement of the 
c6lcm';;^^hAB proved 'that the measure was a* judicious one, nor 6aXk 
the ktetikies to ^hich li became subject detricbt from its merits. >. * 
Similar pl^s mth respect to destitute children haVebcen^pfews- 
tSfed JmJfeW Vbrk ibf %yetkl yedrt“,-iand- their sub^uent eicten- 
ki<Jn io iheet the waits oiP iidttlt' feriialcs h^ been limited oUly 
tfii^ illeat/s of ; the 'ptcjCcitbis.' IT the ri^ssity atid prospective 



heedle^^ifeTk to 

. » » . .*1 - , r . Sblati* 

Seined, 1thfe‘ batiks of ' By^tfeiAb^h^ 

the number to be employed}* ytfu^fefeh^qSifeflfly'^WdykfabiUg^fficJr 


■fi«jy«aned:hcH)w?!Work;:wwiAii 9 flWfir^WJ«B^ 

This consumiuatioti! rest8> miar» •vith»iitiste^eBa^iuihim>aMnraDlfik 

k'i , . i.'.Ji '.Yiijji'j.f I ‘ j.,»i ‘k; ii.;v ii‘ti •iRiif -mn iihjVr '* ' 
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The former giye tone to the maimers of the latter. It can not 
be denied that many young women date their ruin fix>m unldtid 
or unwomanly treatment by their mistresses, who have given a 
free rein to their caprices, confident that if a girl left them they 
could soon supply her place. This confidence would be shaken 
if a housekeeper knew that servants were less plentiful, and her 
own interest would induce her to use well those who suited her. 
Such a conclusion would be an important step toward reducing 
prostitution, and elevating the character of the masses.^ 

It can not be expected that this vice will decrease in New York 
when five hundred and thirty-four, out of a total of two thousand, 
earn only one dollar weekly. No economist, however closely he 
may calculate, will pretend that fourteen cents a day will supply 
any woman with lodging, food, and clothes. She who should 
attempt to exist on such a sum would starve to death in leas than 
a month, and yet it is a notorious fact that many are expected to 
support themsdves upon it. How such expectations are realized, 
and the sad manner in which the deficiency is made up, are am- 
ply riiown by the result of this and similar investigations, here 
and elsewhere. 

Thus far manufacturers have been blamed for the depression 
of wages, but is not the consumer equally open to censure? He 
purchases an article of dress from A, because it is a trifle cheapei 
than in B’s store. The cost of the raw material iB'*the same to 
each, and each uses the same quantity in every article ; but if A 
can find customers for three times the amount of goods which B 
can sell, on account of the saving he efiects through paying lower 
wages, it is scarcely in human nature, decidedly not in commercial 
nature, to be expected that he will refiise the opportunity. He 
flatters himself that competition forces him to make the reduction, 
and as the public do not denounce his action, but flock to hid 
store so long as his price continues lower than his neighbor's, he 
concludes that his customers should bear the blame. Nor are his 
conclusions false. The public sanction a system which enforces 
starvation or crime, and, for the sake of saving a few cents, add 
their influence to swell the ranks of prostitutes, and; condemn 
many a poor woman to eternal ruin.’ 

' ‘*Th6 root of all improToment moat be the iiustreM*s own conrictioii, religiooe 
and finoere, of the truth that ihe and her f enrantt share one common womanhood, 
with aims, hopes, and interests distinctly defined, and pursued with equal eager- 
ness ; wirh a life here meant as a school for the next life ; with an Immortal soul.** 
— J Wbman'M ThotighiM qpen Women (New York ed.), p. 180. 

* ** Neither labor nor material can possibly be got * cheaply,' that is, below \% 
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Before leaving the question of employment^ the effects of differ* 
ent branches of female occupation, as inducing or favoring immo- 
rality, must be noticed. Apart from the low rate of wages paid 
to women, thus causing destitution which forces them to vice, the 
associations of moat of the few trades they are in the habit of pur* 
suing are prejudicial to virtue. The trade of tailoress or seam* 
stress may be cited as a case in point. One mode in which this 
business is conducted between employer and employed is as fol- 
lows : The woman leaves either a cash deposit or the guarantee 
of some responsible person at the store, and receives a certain 
amount of materials to be made up by a specified time : when 
she returns the manu&ctured goods she is paid, and has more 
work given her to make up. This may seem a veiy simple 
course, and so it is, but one feature in it gives rather a sinister 
aspect. The person who delivers the materials, receives the work, 
and pronounces on its execution, is almost invariably a man, and 
upon his (leciaion rests the question whether the operative shall 
be paid her full wages, or whether any portion of her miserable 
earnings shall be deducted because the work is not dona to his 
satisfaction. In many cases he wields a power the dotorminations 
of which amount to this : Shall I have any food to-day, or shall 
I starve?” 

It is reasonable to conclude that hardly any thing short of pos- 
itive want can force a girl to undertake this labor at its present 
pri^x^, and it is reasonable to imagine that her necessities will force 
her to use every means to accomplish her task in a satisfactory 
manner. If she finds that a smile bestowed upon her employer 
oi' his clerk will aid her in the struggle for bread, she will not 
present herself with a scowling face ; or if a kind entreaty will be 
the means of procuring her a dinner as a favor, she will not ex- 
pose herself to hunger by demanding it as a right. In this there 
is no moral or actual wrong, but there are instances where lubric- 
ity has exacted fitrther concessions, and the sacrifioe of a woman^s 
virtue been required as an equivalent for the privilege of sewing 
at almost nominal prices. If this is conceded, the victim may be 
assured of the best work and the most favors until her seducer 
becomes satiated with possession, when means will easily be found 
to displace her for some new favorite. If the outrageous request 

sTerage acknowledged cost, without wom^body beiny cheated: oonteqnentlr, theie 
deroteei to cheapneft are, Ytrj frequently, little better than genteel swindlera*^ 
A Wmaa'e Tkaaghie apaa Women (New York ed.X p. 72. 
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IB denied, she will get no more work fiom that shop, and may 
seek other employment with almost a certainty of meeting the 
same indignity elsewhere. That this is a frequent occurrence^ 
unfortunately, can not be denied : that it exercises much influence 
on public prostitution can not be doubted. 

The employment of females in various trades in this city, in 
the pursuit of which they are forced into constant communication 
with male operatives has a disastrous effect upon their characters. 
The daily routine goes very flir toward weakening that modes^ 
and reserve which are the best protectives against the seducer, and 
renders them liable to temptation in many shapes. A girl fre- 
quently forms an attachment to a man working in the same shop, 
believing it to be a mutual one, and only fin^ out her mistake 
when she has yielded to his persuasions and is deserted. Or 
women contract acquaintance for the sake of having an escort on 
dieir holiday recreations, or because some other woman has done 
80 ^ or as the mere gratification of an idle fimey; but all tend in 
the same direction, and aid to undermine piinciples and jeopard- 
ize character. 

In this connection only city employments have been mentioned, 
but the same reasoning may be applied with greater force to flio- 
toiy life in any of our manufacturing districts. There the opera- 
tives of both sexes in one mill may sometimes be counted by 
bnndreds, and their laige numbers cause a more frequent and con- 
stant communication than in smaller workshops. It has been 
nidged in support of the superior morality of such places, that the 
very nature of the employment requires the most constant atten- 
tion to be paid to it, and precludes the possibility of any idle time. 
We freely concede to the apologists all the advantages they claim, 
and admit that during the time — say ten hours daily — when the 
machinery is running, neither males nor females can abandon their 
respective positions; but, unfortunately for the force of the argu- 
ment, the motion is not a perpetual one. A steam-engine or a 
water-wheel can run for a week or a month without complaining 
ts£ fritigue, but human machines become exhausted after a few 
boars’ consecutive labor. Machinery can receive the. necessaiy 
attention and siqppUes without arresting its progress, btit men and 
women must sometimes cease work in order to eat and’diink. 

Granting, then, that daring actual working hours a yOung wom- 
an can not leave her post, yet the mind is free, and the range of 
thought, when locomotion is denied her, will often turn to tiiA 
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hardships of her position. Busy as may be her hands, her brain 
is disengaged, and while her mechanical duties are adroitly per- 
formed, the mental faculties will be in full exercise, and for these 
she has ample scope. Dissatisfied with her close confinement in 
the factory, weary of the dreadful monotony which makes to-day 
but a repetition of yesterday and a sure type of to-morrow, she is 
happy, when the bell rings the signal to leave work, to escape 
from the building, and renew outside its walls an acquaintance 
she has fonned before; and too frequently the persuasions and 
promises of her lover will induce her to seek, in some less guard- 
ed position, the independence for which she longs. It may be 
taken as a general rule that any confinement or restraint which 
is irksome to human nature must result injuriously. 

Domestic servants are not exempt from temptation when em- 
ployed in large establishments where both sexes are engaged, and 
many a poor girl ascribes her ruin to the associations formed in 
places of this description. 

Thus far it has been supposed that man is the chief agent in 
the propagation of vice, nor is there any apparent reason to re- 
cede from that position. The numerous cases of seduction under 
false promises and subsequent desertion ; of seduction by married 
men ; of violations of helpless and unprotected females, are abun- 
dantly sufficient to prove this, much as it may be regretted for 
the credit of the stronger sex, and also to vindicate the opinion 
that employing males and females under one roof, in different 
branches of the same business, has a strong tendency' to promote 
prostitution. Sometimes, however, it is true that woman, lost and 
abandoned herself, lends her aid to drag her fellow-women down 
to perdition. In many of the stores and workshops in our city, 
in every factoiy throughout the country, such are to be found, 
and their insidious influence is quickly felt. By false representa- 
tions and elaborate coloring, they work upon the minds of the 
simple, or inflame the passions of the ambitious, but in either case 
their object is the same, and in it they frequently succeed. 

Question, What business did youb father follow? 


Fathers* bofinesa. Nomhera. Fatheiv* basioeae. Nunben, 

Architects 4 Bakers 21 

Auctioneer 1 Builders 11 

Agents 5 Book-keepers 8 

Butchers 41 Boatmen 1 

Blacksmiths 63 Brothel-keeper .... 1 

Barbers 2 Bankers S 
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FatkanP l ihw i. Nnmhtn. Fiith<<r>’ hiulniw. IliaiMM, 

Caipe&tm 139 Men of Pioperlj ... 6 

Cannen 26 Naval ONffioers .... 81 

Coopers . . 19 Overseers 5 

Clerks ... 32 Peddlers ...... 5 

Coachmen . 10 Policemen 15 

Clergymen . . 6 Painters 16 

Coach-maken 9 Printers 3 

Cabinet-makers 16 Planters 5 

Diver ... 1 Pavers 4 

Drover . . 1 Physicians and Surgeons 19 

Dyen ... 3 Plumbers 2 

Engineers . 18 Pawnbrokers .... 2 

Engraver 1 Ship-carpenters .... 23 

Farmers 440 Sailors 35 

Fishermen ..... 6 Shoe-makers 48 

Groeers ...... 14 Stage-drivers .... 4 

Oildera ..... 2 Store-keepers . . . . 3T 

Gardeners 10 Stone-cutters .... 20 

Glass-blowen ... 2 School-teachers .... 14 

Hotel and Tavern keepers 36 Silversmiths .... 3 

Hatters 13 Soldiers 38 

Jewelers 10 Sail-makers 4 

Laborers .... 259 Saddlers 14 

Liquor-dealeis . . 22 Servants 4 

Lawyers .... 13 Surveyor 1 

Lomber-merebantB . « *l Tailors 35 

lAyery-staUe-keepers 5 i Traders . . , 11 

Hillcre .... 20 Tanners and Cumra » . 1 

Masons ..... 82 Tinsmiths 2 

Merchants 81 Weavers 20 

Moulders 3 Wl«elwright 1 

Manufactuien • • • • 84 Unascertained .... 106 

8 , Total. . . . SOOO 


Tbia table shows that almost all classes of society are exposed 
to the influences which result in prostitution, from the children 
of men of property, bankers, merchants, and professional men, 
down to the families of mechanics and laborers. The numerous 
and varied occupations of the fethere of those women who an- 
swered the question renders any dassification of lihem almost 
impossible. A majority of the parents were either mechanics or 
laborers, men^ who earned the d^y food for themselTes and fem- 
ilies by manual labor, and whose resources would be governed 
by the ordinary fluctuations of trade. 

In following the proportion of natives and foreign^ as ezhib* 
ited in previous tables, it must be remembered that about five 
eighths of these fethere were reridents of other countries than the 
United States when those daughters were bom whose replies 
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fonn the bases of these statistics, and it is scarcely nooeasaiy to 
say that labor u nowhere so well remunerated as with us. The 
average wages, for instance, of a first-class mechanio in England 
or Ireland seldom exceed, and, indeed, rarely amount to, nine dol- 
lars per week, and an ordinary laborer is vciy well paid if he re- 
ceives half that sura. This estimate refers to large cities, where 
the expenses of maintaining a family are as heavy as in New 
York, and it indicates poverty, which has already been proved to 
be one of the main causes of female depravity. 

If the investigation is pursued into the rural districts of Great 
Britain, the wages of mechanics and laboreis will be found lower 
than they are in large cities, without any material reduction in 
the necessary expenditure except in the item of house-rent The 
pitifol amounts paid to agricultural lal)orers (often only twenty- 
five cents a day) will surprise any one who is not fully acquaint- 
ed with the hardships endured by this unfortunate class, and the 
state of destitution in which they are compelled to exist (it can 
not, with any propriety, be called living)^ and to rear their fam- 
ilies. 

More than one half of the foreigners are from Ireland, and no 
person acquainted with the social history of that unhappy country 
need be told of the want and deprivation endured by its peasant- 
ry, of their useless efforts to benefit themselves, or of the ruin, 
starvation, and disease with which they are so frequently afflicted. 
To constitute a farmer in Ireland, a man must biro an acre or two 
of land, for which he pays a heavy rent, as two or sometimes three 
“ middle-men” have to obtain their profits before the landlord re- 
ceives his share. In this field he plants as many px^Uitoes a.s can 
be crowded into it; and in his hut or cabin he kcvj)S a pig or 
some fowls, regularly domesticated as members of the family, and 
receiving more attention than the children. J'rom the sale of the 
pig the rent has to be obtained, and from the proceeds of the 
poultry, with the potatoes, all their wants Inive to be supplied. 
Thus, with the potatoes he raises for almost his sole means of sup- 
port, with peat from some bog in the neighborhood to furnish him 
with fuel, he lives until the impoverished soil refuses to yield its 
annual crop, or yields it in a diseased and poisonous state, when 
fever and starvation come to fill hLs cup of misery, and render him 
dependent upon charity for an exist nee. And this in a land 
peculiarly rich in all that is necessary to make its people a great 
and happy natioa 
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This has been known as the state of Ireland for many yearsi 
and ill this condition it unquestionably was when the women who 
here arc now prostitutes were bom there. Whether the severe 
lessons taught by the last famine, the more enlightened and lib- 
eral policy which has governed England, since that terrible calam** 
ity, in its legislation for the sister island, the introduction of An- 
glo-Saxon capital and enterprise, and the large exodus of the na' 
lives of the soil, have been of advantage to the country, it is diffi- 
cult to determine in the face of the conflicting testimony furnished 
respectively by English and Irish partisans. It seems reasonable 
to conclude that an improvement must have taken place under 
these circumstances. But this is not the place to argue the polit- 
ical questions so often agitated there and elsewhere ; it is enough 
for the purpose of this work to show the poverty of twenty years 
ago, and the vice resulting from it now, and to remind the readei 
that because of the lamentable manner in which the Irish have 
suffered in their own country, wc must be taxed in New York for 
the support in hospitals, ahns-houscs, and prisons, of the women 
whose poverty compelled their crime. 

Question. If VOUH MOTHER HAI> ANY BUSINESS INDEPEND- 
ENT OF YOUB F-VniER, WHAT WAS IT? 


Mother*’ btwinpB*. Niinihrra. | Mothfra* business. .Vumbrni, 

No independent business 1880 | Bakers 4 

Dress-makers . . • . 35 • Hat-trimmers . r- • 3 

Tailorcsses . . « . 20 ’ Milliners 3 

Seamstresses . ... . 12 Artitioial Flower-maker 1 

Store-keepers .... 9 Music teacher .... 1 

Boarding-liousc-kccpers • 7 Nurse 1 


Vest-makers • . . • 6 Heuse-eleaner ... 1 


Laundresses .... 4 , Total . . . 2000 

Only one hundred and twenty of two thousand women answer 
that their mothers bad any business indepemlent of their fathers, 
and they were mostly of the same ill-paid class as those alluclod 
to in the portion referring to the occupations of the women tliem- 
selves. The exceptions were, boarding-hoiLsc, store, and bakery 
keepers, amounting to twenty only, the remaining one bundr^ 
being servants oi needle-women. The fact that oven this number 
found it nccessaiy to augment the income of their fai^ilies by 
their own exertions is another evidence of poverty. 

Question, Did you assist either your father or mother cm 

THEIR BUSINESS ? If SO, WHICH OF THEM ? 
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AMbM. Namben. 

Assisted neither parent 1515 

^ both parents 149 

** mothers . 306 

“ fathers 30 

Totals 485 

485 

Aggregate 2000 


To this question, tliirty women reply that thuy vvojv in the 
habit of assisting their fathers, three hundred and six say they as- 
sisted their mothers, and one hundred and forty-nine assisted both 
parents. The two latter answers, embracing four hundred and 
fifty-five cases, must be construed to mean such assistance in the 
ordinary work of a family as usually falls to the lot of children. 
The residue say that they never assisted either father or mother, 
or, in other words, that they were brought up in habits of idleness, 
which can scarcely have forsaken them in after-life, and proba- 
bly had some considerable agency in their fall. 

Is YOUR FATHER LIVING, OR HOW OLD WAS YOU 


WHEN HE DIED? 

Aro ftt fathi TH* r1p4th. Niimbon. 

Fathers living 651 

Coder 5 years 289 

Etoni 5 “ to 10 years ....... 208 

“ 10 « to 15 « 252 

« 15 “ to 20 “ 389 

Coascertained 211 

Totals f349 

m9 

Aggregate .......... 2000 


Question. Is your mother living, or how oi.d was TOtr 

WHEN SHE DIED ? 


Mothers living 766 

Under 5 years 268 

From 5 “ to 10 years 195 

“ 10 “ to 15 « 277 

« 15 “ to20 “ 281 

Unascertained 213 

Totals f234 766 

1234 

Aggregate . 2000 


From the preceding tables, it appr ars that more than half of 
these women are orphans, 1349 of them have lost their fathers, 
and 1234 v’crc deprived of their mothers. In both caw's, the 
ages of the children at the death of their oarents are in nearly the 
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Bsme ratio; thus, two hundred and eighty-nine father.> and two 
hundred and gixly-eight mothers died when their children were 
under five years of age; two hundred and eight fathers and one 
hundred and ninety-five mothers died when their children were 
under ten years of age ; two hundred and fifty-two fathers and 
two hundred and seventy-seven mothers died when their children 
wrere under fifteen years of age. The average of the deaths of 
either parent will therefore be, when the children were 


Under 5 years of age* 279 

IVom 5 to 10 yean 202 

“ 10 " to 15 “ 265 


and the aggregate result that 1479 parciits died before their daugh< 
ters had reached the age at which a female most needs aid and 
advice. 

At any time and under any circumstances the thought of death 
is dispiriting. The idea of rending all earthly ties ; of bursting 
asunder bonds which have formed for years a part of our very ex- 
istence, of leaving the world with its joys and pleasures, its cares 
and grieft, for the “ undiscovered bourne,” is appalling in contem- 
plation ; more appalling still when the family circle is invaded, 
and a father whom we have revered, or a mother whom we have 
loved, is taken from us. 

The death of a father is a sad calamity for his children; the 
hand that has nourished and protected them, that has toiled for 
their support, is cold in the grave; their earthly support is gone. 
But a more grievous affliction still is the death of a mother. It 
is she to whom the children look in all their infant sufferings ; it 
is her eaf that is ever open to their sorrows; it is her bosom on 
which they are pillowed in sickness; her care which guides their 
steps in ii^ancy ; her love which warns them of the dangers that 
menace them in after life. Bereft of a mother’s watchful tender- 
ness, they are comparatively alone in the world, and many of their 
sorrows must be dated ftom that event. 

The answers to these questions are full of material for moumfiil 
reflection, and strongly indicate the increased responsibilities of 
surviving relatives toward the orphans. This point has been al- 
ready BO strongly insisted upon that it would be a needles! reiter- 
ation to argue its necessity. 

Questim. Do you drink urroxiCATiNa uquor? If bo, to 

WHAT SXTINT? 
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BsiMit Nvmbtn. 

JV> not drink lianor 869 

Prink moderately 64T 

** intemperately t54 

H aki ta a l dnmkuds 240 

Totals 1641 ’'859 

16« 

Aggregate '2000 


It may be aasomed as an almost invariable role, that courtesans 
in all countries are in the habit of using alcoholic stimulants to a 
greater or leas degree, in order to maintain that artificial state of 
excitement which is indispensably necessary to their calling. One 
of the class in London said to Mr. Mayhew, when he was malring 
the inquiries alluded to in the chapters upon English prostitution, 
“ No girla COULD lead the life toe do without gin/’' and drinking is 
undoubtedly universal among abandoned women. Even accord* 
ing to the most fitvorable view of the replies to the query now 
under consideration, and admitting them to be strictly correct, it 
will be found that five sixths of the total number confess they are 
in the habit of using intoxicating liquors. But with the knowl* 
edge of fitcts already ascertained in other cases, the inquirer will 
be compelled to believe that this is not the whole truth, for it is 
almost certain that the three hundred and fifty-nine who claim to 
be total abstinents indulge themselves in occasional potations. In 
prosecuting investigations like the present, there arc many diffi- 
culties to encounter. A woman who is found residing in a bouse 
of ill fame will scarcely attempt to deny that she is a prostitute, 
although even this has been done in some cases, yet she will 
equivocate upon other matters. The ftcts of her birth, fiunily, 
and life will probably be given correctly, because there exists no 
motive for concealment ; but the answers to any questions which 
she deems degrading, such as relate, for example, to her habits or 
the state of her health, must be received with some considerable 
allowance, and compared with well-ascertained facts. 

Among the more aristocratic prostitutes it is considered a dis- 
grace to be absolutely intoxicated, and the keeper of a first-class 
house would scarcely retain a boarder who was addicted to habit- 
ual inebriety. Still, the most fastidious are ready and eager to 
sell champagne, or what passes for it, to any visitor of liberal dis- 
position, and will generally condescend to assist him to drink it, 
of course inviting all the ladies to participate. In the lower 
grades it is not deemed dineputable to be inebriated, but the pro- 
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prietors, knowing intoxication would interfere with their bu^eas, 
interdict it until late at night, when “ the mirth and fun grows &st 
and furious,” and when visitors, women, proprietors, bar-keepers, 
and servants frequently all contrive to be drunk, and close the 
night with a general saturnalia. The following morning, every 
thing is changed. The proprietor takes his stand behind the 
bar, and tenders the inmates, as they appear, their “bitters,” 
namely a bumper of raw spirits. The visitors depart about their 
business, and the women await, with all the patience they can 
command, the result of another day’s campaign, anxiously watch- 
ing for any contingency which may arise likely to bring them 
another glass of liquor. Even in this case they are narrowly 
watched, and as soon as the depression from the previous night’s 
debauch has been overcome, they must either take “ temperance 
drinks,” or colored water, when any stray custcuner invites them 
to the bar. Our decided impression is that not one per cent, of the 
prostitutes in NewYork pradiee their calling toithout partaking in- 
toxicating drinks. 

The effects of this habit are well known. In the first instance 
the woman drinks but little, probably just enough to cam-e a 
slight artificial excitement, and bring a color to her cheeks. Af- 
ter a time the proportion must be increased as the effect upon the 
system is diminished, until the finale is a habit of confirmed and 
constant drinking. As a general rule, the horrible consequences 
then become apparent. The whole frame is relaxed, and every 
moveipent of the limbs is a motion of uncertainty; the brain is 
impaired ; the reasoning faculties are deetroyed ; the powers of the 
stomach and digestive organs are weakened and an attack of de- 
brium tremens is the ultimatum, usually cured, if cured at all, at 
the public expense in a hospital or prison. 

A work of ficrion, published some ten years ago, gives the fol- 
lowing truthful account of the effects of drunkenness on prosti- 
tutes, by one of whom the words are supposed to be used: 

“ I must have drink. Such as live like me could not bear life 
without drink. It’s the only thing to keep us from suicide. If 
we did not drink we could not stand the memory of what we have 
been, and the thought of what we arc, for a day. If I go,^thottt 
food and without shelter, I must have my dram. Oh I wbat aw- 
ful nights I have had in prison for want of it.” She glared round 
with terrified ^cs as if dreading to sec some supernatural ereature 
near her, and then continued : “ It is dreadful to see them. There 
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go round and round my bed the whole night through. My 
mother carrying my baby, and sister Mary, and all l(X>king at me 
with their sad stony eyes. Oh I it is terrible. They don’t turn 
back either, but pass behind the head of the bed, and I feel their 
eyes on me every where. If I creep under the clotlies I still see 
them, and, what is worse, they see me. J mtisi have drink, lean 
not pass to-night without a dram, I dare 

Although this is an imaginary picture its counterpart can be seen 
at almost any time in the hospitals under the charge of the Gov- 
ernors of the Alms House on Blackwell’s Island, New York City, 
where large numbers of such cases are constantly treated. In 
1854, in the Penitentiary Hospital alone, more than fourteen hun- 
dred persons received medical assistance for delirium tremens and 
other maladies arising from excess in drinking. This fact induced 
the remarks in the report for that year, that th<' ‘‘ cases actually 
treated here during the last year were directly caused by the low- 
est and foulest kinds of dissipation and vice, a fact which speaks 
trurnp<y tongued in favor of shutting up ‘grog shops/ and shows 
the absolute necessity of adopting some j)hm whereby the enor- 
mous amount of prostitution now among us shall be decreased.”® 
Since then an alteration in the law luus sentenced drunken persons 
to an incarceration in the City Prison, and the number sent to 
Blackwell’s Island hfis diminished, but not to the extent which 
would be supposed, as, during 1857, the hospitals thereon afforded 
relief to seven hundred and ninety -one inebriates. 

The fearful havoc upon the constitution is produced as well by 
the quality as the quantity of the liquors consumed. Let any man 
not thoroughly informed on these subjects taste a glass of the com- 
pounds retailed at these places, and he will be immediately con- 
vinced that it would be quite as judicious an a^^t to swallow the 
same quantity of camphenc or sulphuric acid if diluted, sweetened, 
and colored. The various liquors, gin, rum, brandy, whisky, or 
wine, having nothing in common with the genuine articles of com- 
merce but the name, are so immy varieties of the cheapest and 
most poisonous “raw spirits” that the markets afford, and are 
manui^turcd in this city in Large quantities to meet the demands 
arising firom such places. Instances have been known where 
liquors subsequently sold in house-s of ill fame as pure French 

* Haiy Barton, Mrs. Gaskell, vol. i., p. 258 (London edition.) 

* Boport of the Besident Physician, Block well’s Island, to the Goremors of tho 
Alms House, 1854, p. 26. 
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bnmdj have been fomisbed by frbolesale dealen at prices rang* 
ing from thirty-six to fifty cents a gallon. There may be excep- 
tions ; some few brothels of the higher rank may sell what is call- 
ed “good liquor,” but they are very rare indeed. Is it any 
matter of surprise that drunkenness, or, more properly speaking, 
stupefaction and insensibility are so rife ; that so many constitu- 
tions are rained and so many characters destroyed when agenciet 
like these are tolerated ? 

Question. Dm TOt'S rXTHBB DBINE nrrOZICATIKO LIQUOBS? 

If so, to what kxtbkt? 


FRth«n' habits. Nambtn. 

Did not drink liquor , 548 

Drank moderatelj • 636 

** intemperately 596 

Unaaoertained . . 220 

Totals 1452 548 

1452 

Aggr^te • • • • 2000 


QuMsiian. Did your kothxr drink intoxicating liquors? 

Ir so, TO WHAT EXTENT? 


Ifothen* hablta. NuBbei*. 

Did not drink liquor STS 

Dmnk moderately 6T4 

“ intemperately 84T 

Unaaoertiuned 204 

Totals . Its 

T126 

Aggregate 2000 


How much of the intemperate habits of these women must be 
taaced to the influence of the parent’s example? One thousand 
four hundred and fifty-two fathers; one thousand one hundred 
and twenty-five mothers, arc represented as having been addicted 
to the use of liquors in various degrees, the moderate in both cases 
exceeding the intemperate drinkers. And yet even moderate 
drinking, when pursued by parents in the presence o^ or to the 
knowledge of children, is a practice open to the gravest censure. 
In the mind of a child any action is deemed right if perfonned by 
a fiither or mother. As tiie children advance in years parental 
customs are followed, and, in such a case as this, probably the 
single glass of tifcer or wine of the &ther lays the foun<^tion of 
mtemperance in the children. Without undertaking to aague the 
question of the absolute neceasi^ for a total abstinence from all 
liquors under all drcumstances, &e proposition may be seriously 
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tfubmitted that the effect of this personal example upon children 
ia aatiafiietorilj ascertained, from many different sources, to be prej» 
udicial to their best interests, and a natural deduction therefore is 
that it ia the duty of parents to abstain. 

Instances are upon record where both fathers and mothers, in 
the temporary insanity of intoxication, have turned their daugh- 
ters from home into the streets, and that, too, in cases where not 
even the remotest grounds existed for any suspicion of improper 
conduct on the part of these children. Occurrences like this are 
sufficient to enforce the necessity of temperance on the part of 
parents, in view of the fearful responsibility which rests upon 
them. 

Questi 07 i . Were your parents Protestants, Catholics, or 


NON- PROFESSORS^ 

RHigfnn. yunibera. 

Protestants 960 

Homan Catholics ... 977 

■ Non-jnofessors 63 

Total 9000 

Question. W ERE YOU TRAINED TO ANY RELIGION ? J E SO, Vf AS 
IT Protestant or Catholic? 

Kclif^on. Niimhen. 

Protestant • 9T2 

Boman Catholic •••a. 97t 

No religious training •«••••»•••• 51 
Total .2000 


Qti/ealwn. Do vou profess the same religion 


lTofc!«9ioiL > umhenu 

Pre^ess religion as educated 1909 

Non>profes8ors 91 

Total 2000 


Question. How long is rr since you have ohserved ant 

or ITS REOriREMENTS? 



Time. 

1 year and under 

Numhrfli. 

. .861 

IVom 1 

a 

to 2 years 

. .310 

- 

2 

cc 

« 3 

cc 

. .226 


8 

cc 

« 4 

cc 

. . 135 

A 

4 

<c 

« 6 

cc 

. . 106 


6 


« 6 

« 

. . 72 

fC 

6 

CC 

cc 1 

cc 

. . 42 


Tinifl. Xnmbrra. 

7 yean to 8 years . 42 


CC 

8 

cc 

cc 

9 

CC 

. 20 

CC 

9 

cc 

cc 

10 

cc 

. 36 

cc 

10 

cc 

cc 

12 

cc 

. 20 


Unasoertainod 130 

Totab 2000 


It certainly seems a very incongruous association to connect 
religion and prostitution ; to place in juxtaposition the most noble 
aspirations of which the mind is capable: and the lowest degrada* 

Mm 
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tion to which the body can descend. But such a contrast is not 
without its moral. It is not too great a stretch of imagination to 
suppose that of those unfortunate women who subsequently lost 
their position in society, some had the advantages of an early 
Christian education ; were taught to believe in and reverence the 
Inspired Writings; were taught that there is a God who judgeth 
the world, and that there exists for all a future state. Reflecting 
upon this, and considering how deplorably such have fallen from 
the observance of precepts inculcated in the days of childhood, all 
persons will feel the necessity of watchfulness and care that the 
same fate does not befall themselves or their connections. The 
facts may teach another lesson. It may be presumed that some 
of these women were trained in the rigid and austere manner ani- 
madverted upon in the remarks on the causes of prostitution, and 
that their present career is but the recoil from that unnatural re- 
straint Such conclusion would afford a solemn warning to all 
who have charge of the education of children to choose the happy 
mean between the extremes of careless laxity and excessive harsh- 
ness. Either course is alike .^'^tal to the welfare of their trust, and 
must end in disappointment and sorrow. 

If it were consistent with propriety, it would not be possible to 
make any comparison between the results ot Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic teachings, because of the nearly equal number in each 
case. In the table exhibiting the religions professed 1:^ the par- 
ents there arc seventeen more Roman Catholics than Protestants ; 
in the tabic of the religions professed by the prostitutes them- 
selves there are five more Roman Catholics than Protestants. The 
relative value of the two creeds as rules of life can not therefore 
be made the subject of argument from such data. So far as our 
duties to the Almighty, to our fellow-men, and to ourselves — so 
as the obligations to virtue and morality arc concerned, the 
adherents of both parties are agreed, and in the investigation of 
the intricate social problem of female depravity it matters but lit- 
tle whether a majority of the pitiable subjects of the inquiiy were 
educated in the tenets of the Church of !l^me or in the doctrines 
of the Reformation. If the articles of faith of either Church are 
honestly obaerved.))y those who professedly believe in therh, they 
will be effective in preventing immorality ; but when this observ- 
ance is confined to words, and not exemplified by actions, ieither 
the simple rituals of Protestantism nor the more elaborate and at^ 
tistically arranged ceremonials of Roman Catholicism can be of 
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any avail. Neither, if our lives accord not with our profession, 
will it make an iota of difference in our future destiny whether 
we have bowed the knee in a temple devoted to Boman Catholic 
service before the image of a crucified Savior, and endeavored to 
train our thoughts to a contemplation of his mercy and benefi- 
cence, or have knelt in a Protestant Church, and there joined in 
the public confession that we arc sinners. 

The facts exhibited in the tables show that 1937 women had 
parents who were professedly members of one or the other of 
these communions ; tliat 1949 women out of 2000 were taught tc 
believe in the necessity of some religion, and that 1909 of these 
women still assert their confidence in the creed in which they 
were educated. 

It can not be expected that, living in the constant practice of 
that which their consciences must teach them is sinful, these wom- 
en would have continued to observe the outward form of religion. 
By comparing the table upon this point with the one framed from 
the to the question, “ For what length of time hr.ve you 

been a prostitute?” it will be observed that 1674 admit they have 
been prostitutes for six years and upward, and 1710 confess they 
have neglected to observe the requirements of religion for the 
same space of time ; a coincidence which leads us charitably to 
suppose that the crime and the omission are nearly parallel, so far 
as dates are concerned, and that hypocritical professions of relig- 
ion do not rank among prostitutes’ offenses. 

But even with their neglect of the outward requirements of 
&ith, and while in the actual commission of known and acknowl- 
edged sin, they still preserve many traits which are much to their 
credit. They possess one of the chief virtues belonging to the 
female character, which never seems to become extinct or materi- 
ally impaired ; namely, kindness to each other when sick or des- 
titute, and indeed to all who are in suffering or distress. This 
has attracted the attention, and called forth the admiration, of 
every one who has been thrown into contact with them. A very 
touching instance of these amiable feelings occurred some years 
ago, and is narrated in the Westminster Review for July, 1850. 
A poor girl, who was rapidly sinking into a decline, after a short 
but impetuous course of infamy, had no means of support but 
firom the continued exercise of her eulhng. With a mixture of 
kindness and conscientiousness which may well surprise us under 
the circuiTLstances, her companions in degradation resolved among 
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themaelyes that, as they said, ‘‘at least she should not be com 
pelled to die in sin,” and contributed from their own sad earnings 
a sufficient sum to enable her to pass her few remaining days in 
comfort and repentance. 

This is far from being an exceptional case. An extended hos- 
pital experience has brought under our personal observation many 
acts of real sympathy and kindness toward each other among the 
prostitute class. If one of their number is discharged, and is un- 
provided with suitable clothing, they will club their scanty re- 
sources to supply her needs, frequently contiibuting articles they 
really want themselves. In any case of serious sickness, where 
prompt attention is required, they form most reliable nurses, and 
will cheerfully sacrifice their own rest at any time to minister to 
the sufferer, performing their duties with the utmost care and 
tenderness. Their fidelity to each other is strongly marked. It 
is literally impossible, in any case where a breach of discipline has 
occurred, to find a woman who will bear witness against any of 
her companions, and neither threats nor promises are sufficiently 
potent to extract the desired information. 

These traits are not submitted with any intention of offering 
them as an equivalent to the morality which has been violated, 
but merely to prove that hearts which can conceive and execute 
such kindly purposes can not be entirely lost to the^ sense of vir- 
tue or the claims of benevolence. Truly they are but as an atom 
in the balance, but,*like an oasis in the desert, they show that all 
is not Arid and stehls. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

NEW YORK. — PROSTITUTES AND HOUSES OF PROSTITUTION. 

ITiistClaM, or “Pnrior Houses.**— Luxtiiy.—Scmi-rcfincmcnt. -—Rate of Board.— 
Dress. — Money. — Lavish Extravagance. — Instance of Economy. — Means of 
Amusement. — House-keepers. — Rents. — Estimated Receipts.— Management of 
Houses. — Assumed Respectability. — Consequences of Exactions from Prostitutes. 
— Affection for Lovers. — Second Glass Houses. — Street- walkers. — Drunkenness. 
— Syphilitic Infection. — Third Class Houses. — Germans. — Sailors. — Ball-rooms. 
— Intoxication. — Fourth Class Houses. — Repulsive Features. — Visitora. — ^Action 
of the Police. — First Class Houses of Assignation.— Secrecy and Exclusiveness. 
—Keepers.— Arrangements.— Visitors.— Origin of some Houses of Assignation. 
—Prevalence of Intrigue.— Foreign Manners.— Effects of Travel.— Dress.— Sec- 
' ond Class Houses. — Visitors. — Prostitutes. — Arrangements. — Wine and Liquor. 
— ^Third Class Houses. — Kept Mistresses. — Sewing and Shop Girls.— Disease. — 
Fourth riass Houses. — ** Panel Houses.** 

It will not be out of place here to say somewhat concerning the 
manner of life among prostitutes ; how they occupy the time, and 
what facilities they possess for mental or bodily recreation. The 
domestic life of a number of women whose every action is con- 
trary to all the rules of virtue, who are living in the constant vio- 
lation of the law, with a daily subsistence contributed by those 
whose folly or passions make them visitors to their abode, can not 
but possess considerable interest to all who have followed thus tu 
in this painful task. In entering upon the subject, the endeavor 
will be to give such particulars as will enable the reader to form 
satisfactory conclusions, without recording what would merely 
minister to a prurient curiosity. The object is to give informa- 
tion as explicitly as possible without offending the most sensitive 
delicacy, wounding the most refined feelings, or unnecessarily 
parading these poor women before the public eye. The subject 
is invested with such an array of real and palpable horrors as to 
tender unnecessary any endeavor to excite undue emotion by 
penetrating the mysteries of the saturnalia. 

There is a wide diverrity among the various grades of prosti- 
tutes in New York. The first class arc those who reside in what 
ate technically called “Parlor Houses." These very seldom leave 
their abodes, unless for the purpose of making purchases of dress, 
jewelry, or articles of toilette, or taking an afternoon promenade on 
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the fiushioQable side of Broadway, excepting when they accompany 
their lovers or visitors in a ride, or to some public place of amuse* 
ment These utterly repudiate the name of “ street-walkers,” and 
very seldom perform any act in public which would expose them 
to reprobation, or attract the attention of the police. They assume 
to be, and are, in fact, the most respectable of their class, if any 
respectability can be associated with so vicious a course. Being 
almost invariably young and handsome, and always very well 
dressed, they pass through the streets without their real character 
being suspected by the uninitiated. 

The houses in which this class of courtesans reside are furnish- 
ed with a lavish display of luxury, scarcely in accordance with 
the dictates of good taste however, and mostly exhibiting a quan- 
tity of magnificent furniture crowded together without taste or 
judgment for the sake of ostentation. The most costly cabinet 
and upholstery work is freely employed in their decoration, par- 
ticularly in the rooms used as reception parlors. Large mirrors 
adorn the walls, which are frequently handsomely frescoed and 
gilt Paintings and engravings in rich frames, vases and statuettes, 
add their charms. Carpets of luxurious softness cover the floors, 
while sofas, ottomans, and easy chairs abound. Music has its rep- 
resentative in a beautiful pianoforte, upon which some professed 
player is paid a liberal salary to perform. Even the bed-cham- 
bers, passages, halls, and stairways are furnished in Nsimilar style. 
In such an abode ^ this probably dwell from three to ten prosti- 
tutes, each paying weekly for her board from ten to sixteen dol- 
lars, exclusive of extras, which will be noticed hereafter. Their 
active life comprises about twelve or fourteen hours daily, ranging 
from noon to midnight or early morning. Their visitors are 
mostly of what may be called the aristocratic class; young, mid- 
dle aged, and even old men of property, of all callings and pro- 
fessions ; any one who can command a liberal supply of money is 
welcome, but without this indispensable requisite his company is 
not sought or appreciated. 

. None of the disgusting practices common in houses of a low^ 
grade are met with here. There is no palpable obscenity, and but 
little that catt outrage propriety. Of course there ii a perfect 
, freedom of manner between prostitutes and visitors, bit so &r as 
the public eye can penetrate, the requirements of common deoen<7 
are not openly violated. Profanity, as may naturally be expect- 
ed, exists to some extent; it is an almost invariable.aocompani- 
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ment of prostitution, but even that is divested of its grossneas, and 
is not of frequent occurrence. There is no bar-room or public 
drinking place in the house, but it is a general custom for each 
visitor to invite his pro tempore inamorata and her companions to 
take champagne with him, which is supplied by the keeper of the 
place at the charge of three dollars a bottle. As remarked in the 
preceding chapter, excessive drunkenness is rare, both prostitutes 
and keepers trying to suppress it, because an intoxicated man 
would be likely to give them trouble, damage their furniture, and 
injure the reputation of the house. By means of a small aperture 
in the front door, covered by a wrought-iron lattice-work, the can- 
didates for admission can be examined before entrance is given, 
and the door is kept closed against any person who is likely to 
prove an annoyance. 

As a natural consequence of their position, the women exert all 
their powers of fascination, by adopting the latest and most superb 
frshions in dress, and by a very tastefiil arrangement of their hair, 
for wvliich purpose a hair dresser visits them every day, charging 
each woman two or three dollars a week for his assistance. Be- 
sides these they practice a thousand other artifices, unknown to 
mere lookers on, in order to secure the favor of their visitors. 

About three fourths of the courtesans of this grade are natives 
of the United States, and mostly from New England or the Mid- 
dle States. Some of them are very well educated ; accomplish- 
ed musicians and artists are sometimes found among them, while 
others aspire to literature. With the greater number much ele- 
gance and refinement of manner, or a close observance of what 
may be called the conventionalities of life, is seen. Their income 
is large, but so are their expenses. It is no exaggeration to state 
that their individual receipts veiy seldom fall short of fifty dob 
lars per week. Prom this amount deduct the sum charged for 
their board, an additional fee which they pay the proprietress for 
every visitor they entertain, the expenses of hair-dressing, per- 
fumery, etc., the cost of their washing, which is all done at their 
own charge, away from the house, and must be considerable, and 
the remainder will give their expencUture for dress. All are not 
equally extravagant. Some seem to consider prostitution a busi- 
ness, and act upon the idea of savina: as much money as possible. 
In one case a woman asserted that she had seven thousand dollars 
in the bank, which she had accumulated by prostitution in a few 
years, and her statement was confirmed by the captain of polios 
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for the district The economical ones are generallj shrowd, cal* 
colating “down-Easteis,” who ai^e that if they can save enough 
daring the zenith of their charms to support them when their at^ 
tractions fail, or to help them establish a house of this description 
on their own account, they are only doing their duty. Others 
have dependent relatives whom they support, or ille^timate chil- 
dren whom they maintain and educate, frequently appropriating 
considerable sums for these purposes. In nearly dl of them, 
kindness toward the unfortunate of their own sex and grade is a 
striking trait Much as they may quarrel among each other when 
all are alike in health, let one be visited with sickness, or over- 
come by misfortune, and, as a genei^ rule, their envy or jealousy 
is forgotten, and they freely contribute to her support 

Their means of amusement are limited. When they have no 
visitors they generally indulge in a luxurious indolence. For 
any useful employment, such as even sewing or fancy needle 
work, they have but little inclination, and their general refuge 
from ennui is found in reading novels. These arc not, as would 
be generally supposed, works of lascivious character; to these 
they seem to have an objection, most probably because their own 
experience has proved the &llaciea of the highly-colored descrip- 
tions of the delights of love which abound in such productions. 
To one source of recreation they are extremely partial, namely, 
driving in carriages some few miles out of town, an4 they fre- 
quently persuade their visitors to indulge them in these rural ex- 
cursions. They are well acquainted with the most pleasant drives, 
and know exactly where to find quiet and retired hotels where all 
the delicacies of the season can be served in the most approved 
style. If they can not induce their friends to gratify them in this 
manner, they will endeavor to secure an invitation to take lunch- 
eon or oysters at some fashionable saloon. Dress, gay life, and 
excitement seem necessary to their existence. 

And amid all this array of luxurious homes, of splendid dresses, 
of comparative affluence, the question arises, Are they happy? 
A moment’s consideration will prompt the answer that they can 
not be. Continued indulgence in their course of life tends to 
obliterate the sense of degradation, and makes their career almost 
second nature, biil even the most confirmed must at times reflect 
The memory of what they have been, the thought of what they 
are, the dread of what they must be, haunt their minds; con- 
sdence will make itself heard. Many a poor ^rl dressed in silks 
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or satins, gleaming with jeweliy, and receiving with a gay smile 
the lavish compliments of her ^‘friend,” is mentally racked with a 
keen appreciation of her true position. She knows that the world 
condemns her, and her own heart admits the justice of the ver- 
dict. She knows that he who is so ostentatiously parading his ad- 
miration regards her but as a purchased instrument to minister to 
his gratification. She feels that she is, emphatically, alone in the 
world, and her merry laugh but ill conceals a breaking heart. 

These houses are generally kept by middle-aged women who 
have themselves passed through the initiatory course of a prosti- 
tute’s life. In some cases they own the real estate and furniture. 
In others they hire or lease the house, paying an exorbitant rent 
(often to some wealthy man who considers himself a respectable 
member of society), and provide their own fiimiture ; in jther 
cases they rent both house and furniture. In one house in this city 
the enormous sum of nine thousand one hundred (9100) dollars is^ or 
was at the time of eocamination^ paid annually for rent and use of fur- 
niture^ the owner being a woman who formerly kept the place, but 
who is now living in the enjoyment of a large income in one of 
the Italian cities. 

The following extracts from information obtained on this sub- 
ject will a very good idea of the facts: 

E. M. pays $1300 per year for rent and use of furniture, which is owned bj 
a woman who formerly kept the house. 

M. S. pays $1000 per year rent, and owns the furniture. 

M.L. owns the house and furniture, estimated to be worth $15,000. 

M. A. T. pays $700 per year rent, and owns furniture valued at $5000. 
J.O. pays $700 per year rent, and owns furniture valued at $3000. 

E. T. owns the real estate and furniture, valued at $30,000. 

G. G. pays $1800 per year rent, and owns furniture valued at $6000. 

M. C. K. pays $3900 per year for rent and use of furniture. 

0. E.payB $1400 per annum rent, and owns furniture valued at $6000. 

M. B. owns the house and furniture, valued at $15,000. 

J. B. pays $560 per year rent, and owns furniture valued at $2000. 

E. B. pays $1000 per year rent, and owns furniture valued at $3000. 

M. M.owns house and furniture, valued at $15,000. 

G. G. pays $850 per year rent, and owns furniture valued at $8000. 

M. M. pays $750 per year rent, and owns furniture valued at $2000. 

M. G. pays $625 per year rent, and owns iumiture valued at $1000. 
y. N. pays $1300 per year rent, and owns furniture valued at $3000. 

G. E. pays $1400 per year rent, and owns furniture valued at $6000. 

L. G. pays $1000 per year rent, and owns furniture valued at $2000. 

A* T. pays $1000 per year rent, and owhs furniture valued at $3000. 
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The fipancial effects of the system of piostitation will fhmidi a 
theme for some remarlm hereafter. These foots are quoted now 
to ftr plAin the expenses connected with first-dass houses. Of 
course, where such outlays are incurred the receipts must corre* 
spond. The following statement will exhibit the Tomimum week- 
ly receipts in a house where ten boarders reside : 


Board for ton women, at $16 00 per week each ..... $160 00 
Fees f<v vintms, say one each day to each woman ($1 00 each) tO 00 
Profit from sale o£ one basket of Champagne eaoh day (weekly) . 168 00 

Total $398 00 

This estimate does not reach the daily average of visitors, and 
a more correct statement would be: 

Board for ton women, at $16 00 per week each $160 00 

Fees finr wsiton, say two each day to each woman ($1 00 each) 140 00 

Profit from sale of two baskets of Champagne each day (weekly) 886 00 

Total $616 00 


Taking the mean of these two calculations will give receipts 
exceeding twenty-six thousand dollars per year, or five hundred 
dollars weekly. The cost of maintaining these luxurious estab- 
lishments, in addition to the rent, is considerable, but still there is 
a very large excess. This is satisfactorily proved by the foct that 
the women who own the houses in which foey conduct their traf- 
fic have, almost without exception, purchased them since they 
commenced housekeeping, and also that many of them own con- 
siderable personal properly in addition to the real estate. One 
womai^ is positively affirmed to be worth over one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, many are reported as worth sums ranging from filly 
thousand downward, and many more are reputed to be rich, but 
no special amount mentioned. 

The management of many of the houses is confided to a house- 
keeper, acting for the principal, who is rarely visible unless spe- 
cially called for, and under this housekeeper are a number of 
servants, varying from three to seven, according to dm mac of 
the house and the number of boarders it accommodates. These 
servants are almost invariably colored women, and no difficully 
is ever experi^ced in obtaining a full complement TheiT wages 
are liberal, their .^lerquisites considerable, and their work light 
A neat and well-arranged breakfiist is prepared for the “lady 
boarders*’ about eleven or twelve o’clock, and their dinuer is 
served about five or six o’clodc. As a general rule these are the 
only meals supplied them in the couise of the day. If they le* 
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quire any thing more they send out for it, or persuade their vis* 
itors to escort ^em to some saloon. 

The proprietors of this class of houses assume to be respectable 
women when they are away from the scenes of their busmess. 
An anecdote, and a true one, has been related of one of them 
who, on a recent visit to Newport, so effectually carried out her 
disguise as to receive the escort of a reverend gentleman, a D.D. 
of this city, to the dinner-table and elsewhere, with his family, he 
thinking her a most amiable and deeply afflicted widow. &me 
of them have private residences up town, in the quiet respectable 
streets, and come to their houses of prostitution every forenoon, 
returning at night A portion of them profess to be icUgious, 
frequently attending some place of worship the better to preserve 
their mask. Naturally benevolent, as are all women, th^ con* 
tribute liberally to charitable objects, and ffeely relieve any indi- 
gent persons who may ask their assistance. Even in political 
matters they have some weight, their resources and connections 
proving valuable to some aspirant for local distinction who has 
promised them that he will, if elected, use all his influence to 
protect them fitnn annoyance. 

Toward the miserable women whose vice is the source of thdr 
wealth, these proprietors act as interest dictatea A girl tvEo has 
not the tact or disposition to attract visitors is seldom treated with 
much consideration, while one who is successful receives more 
fovors, but favors, generally speaking, of a nature to render her 
subservient to their wishes; such as the loan of money to pur- 
chase new and &shionable articles of dress, a short credit for her 
board, or some equivalent which will place her under an obliga- 
tion, and render it difficult for her to leave the house. They are 
actuated in this by a desire to retain an attractive girl ; for, in ad- 
dition to the actual cash payments she makes^ she also possesses 
the power of indudng her viritors to be liberal in their orders for 
wine, and the profit from its sale, about two hundred per cent., is 
an important source of revenue. 

The excessive demands made upon the earnings of prostitutes 
by these women has been productive of a serious sodal evil. 
Many unfortunate girls can not appreciate the advantages of lead- 
ing a vicious life for the benefit of a landlady, and in self-defense 
have hired apartments in some private house, so as to secure thdr 
earnings for themselves. This is generally arranged so that two 
of them engage a suite of rooms, say a parlor and two bed-rooms, 
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lepreamting thenuselves as viituous women, govemesseB or seam* 
atreaaes, and firequently as ihe wires of saOois or of men who are 
in California or some other distant land. Here th^ either hoard 
themselves or resort to some saloon, and to this lodging, or to the 
house of assignation, which will be noticed in due course, they 
introduce their visitors. It is a &ct more than suspected that 
many prostitutes are living in this manner in our city. It is 
needless to enlarge upon the injurious effects likely to result 
therefiom. 

Before leaving this brandi of the subject, there is another <har> 
acteristic of keepers of these houses which must be noticed, name- 
ly, an exaggerated affection for some man to whc«n they are pas- 
monately attached. Some few of them are professedly living with 
their husbands, but this is an exception to the o^inaiy rule. 
Generally speaking, they are the mistresses of some persons upon 
whom they lavish all their tenderness, and for whose gratification 
they willingly incur any amount of expense. Some of these indi- 
viduals are men upon town, gamblers, or rowdies of the higher 
class, whose noblest aspirations are satisfied by a liberal supply of 
money. They will readily ignore all social virtues for the same 
consi^ration. It is related as a fact concerning a celebrated 
brothel-keeper in the city, that when she was residing in the inte- 
rior of the State, some years since, she became desperately enam- 
ored of a young man whose friends discovered the connection. 
They removed him to the frir West. Undaunted by the dangers 
and difficulties which Surrounded her, she followed him, and dur- 
ing her journey through the large towns had many offers of pro- 
tection from men acquainted with her antecedents. True to her 
affection, she refused them all, and traced her lover to the forests. 
Here she remained with him, living in a log hut, deprived of 
many of the necessaries and all of the comforts and elegances of 
lilis, for three years. At least, infidelity to her love can not be 
duoged against this woman, and is it not a natural conduaion 
that a heart so sinoere and devoted in its attachment could have 
been led to a more virtuous course had a different social feding 
existed toward her and her former transgressions ? 

As a general rpl^ the keepers of these first-dass houM will 
not permit the boarders to have the men whom thqr style their 
''lovers'’ residing witii them, although th^ allow th^ to visit; 
a constant residenoe is considered as likely to engross too much 
(ff the girl’s time to the neglect of the interest of the proprietnas. 
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We came now to the seocmd grade of prostitates and houaes of 
proatitation. Many of the women of thia rank ate thoae who 
made ih<$ir dSbut in firstdaBa houaea, but left them when their 
charma began to fiuie. To aome extent, they endeavor to cany 
ont the aame mlea of oondnet which governed them while there^ 
and, generally apeaking, the management of aome portion of the 
houaes of this grade assimilates very much ^th the former, the 
aame privacy being observed, though in a less expensive manner. 
In others a marked difference is perceptible, and these will now 
daim attention. 

A longer continuance in the habits of prostitution, and the aaso* 
ciation with a less aristocratic daas of visitors, has diminished the 
refinement of the women and imparted to them coarser manners. 
There is not the same desire to “ assume a virtue, if they have it 
not,” or the same ambition to make vice seem unlike itself. D^- 
radation has had its effect upon them, and now that they are re- 
duced to a humbler sphere they feel more of the world’s pressure, 
and become more daring and reckless in their conduct. Many 
of the street-walkers and women frequenting theatres are of thia 
dass, and any one who has ever come in contact with them would 
have found no difficult in at once assigning thdr true position. 
It is right to say here, that many of the managers of our best 
theatres have abolished the third tier, so called, and if any im- 
proper woman visits them she must do so und» the assumed 
garb of respectability, and conduct herself accordingly. 

Other women in this grade, or rather this section of the second 
grade, commenced thdr life of vice in it, and as the natural ten- 
dency of prostitution is to depress instead of devating its follow- 
ers, they have very little chance of ever rising b^ond their pres- 
ent rank, although such instances do occasiondly happen, the 
keeper of a first-dass house sometimes consenting to receive a 
boarder from a lower rank, if she has only recently commenced 
prostitution and is suffidently prepossessing in manners and ap- 
pearance for this exaltation. A great number of foreign-bom 
women are found in this dass, victims of emigrant boarding- 
houses, or of seduction on board diip during their passage to this 
country. 

The houses are generally condnettd in a similar manner to 
those of the first class, with this distinction, that what is costly 
luxury in the one is replaced by tawdry finery in the other, 
and for expensive mirrors and valuable paintings they substitute 
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cheaper ornamentation. Their reception>roomB are of mnoh infe 
rior finish. They also fiimish wine and brandy to costomeiB who 
wish for them. Drunkenness is more general, both with the pros- 
titates and their visitors, and the most revolting scenes are not 
uncommon. Profanity is indulged in to a considerable extent, 
and in some places seems the vernacular language. The attempts 
at fascination made by the women are more excessive, and fie- 
quently vulgar to a degree which, while it exdtes a smile, also 
inspires disgust. The general charge for board here will be from 
six to ten dollars a week, rarely reaching the latter figure. 

When evening approaches, if there is little or no company m 
the house, the girls resort to the streets, dressed in their most at- 
tractive finery, in the expectation of finding some man whom they 
can induce to accompany them home. They are seldom nnsuc- 
oessful in this search, and veiy frequently repeat it several times 
in the course of the evening. Others of them visit the third tier 
of such theatres as will admit them, and there exert thdr charms 
to secure conquest Intercourse with these women is attended 
with considerable danger, profesdonal experience having shown 
many of them to be infected with syphilis, while numbers are con* 
ndited with dishonest men who would not scruple to rob aatran* 
ger, if any opportunity oflered for the purpose, such opportunily 
being not unirequently afforded by some arrangement of the 
woman herself. 

In such places vice presents comparatively few attraction^ and 
yet these houses are numerously visited, principally by travden^ 
clerks ^m stores, the higher class of mechimi(3% eta, soma of whom 
will spend in an evening the earnings of a week. 

The women who preside over these brothels are usually of the 
strong-minded, and frequently of the strong-handed order, the lat- 
ter being those who can by their own strength sappress any riot 
that may occur without calling in aid from the police, and gener- 
ally calculate to preserve a moderate decorum in their establish- 
ments. Their profits ore very large, derived not merely from the 
board money and extras paid by the wommi, but also from the 
wines and liquors they selL They do not endeavor to screen 
their own charactm', as do those of the upper class, bttt openly 
acknowledge what th^ are, and do not hesitate to give their 
personal attention to the butiness of the place. Anxious to aeon- 
ewdate monqy as tajndly as possible^ they ore not very partieolar 
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about the means Aej emploj, and although they would not al- 
low any poeitive act of dishonest to be peifonned toward a yisit> 
or while he was in the house, on account of the trouble to which 
it might subsequently expose them, yet they would scarcely con* 
^er it their duty to warn him against the proceedings of the 
men who live as “ lovers” with the prostitutes under tlieir roofit 
The virtue of these keepers is certainly not of a very rigid order, 
and their favored lovers are universally selected from among men 
of the same character as themselves. 

The meals provided for boarders are served at about the same 
hours as in the fashionable houses, but they lack that neatness 
and arrangement which a good cook would give, the domestic 
matters being mostly confided to inexperienced servants, and fire* 
qoently to some old prostitutes who are retained at nominal wages 
to do as much work as they can, and in thdr own style. 

It has been already stated that some of the second-class houses 
of prostitution are conducted in a similar manner to those of the 
first, ahu therefore no attempt has been made to give any detailed 
account of them, which would be a mere repetition of what has 
been once described. The lower class have been taken as illns* 
trating the second grade, and consequently the account must not 
be taken as a sweeping condemnation of the whole. 

The next, or third grade of prostitutes and houses of prostitu* 
tion may be found very ftdly developed in the first police district^ 
among the Germans; in the fourth district, where sailors mostly 
lesort; and also in tiie third, fifth, sixth, and fourteenth districts. 
A majority of the women in these districts are of foreign birth, the 
largest proportion being Irish and German. Although rated as 
tluH-olass houses, some of them are equal in all respects, and 
sometimes superior in many, to houses of the 8e(x>nd class. Most 
of the women are young, and many of them are very good-look* 
ing, while the houses, particularly those kept by Germans, are in 
general conducted very quietly. Even in those places resorted to 
by sailors, the prindpal part of any noise which may occur is 
caused by the boisterous mirth and practical jokes of the viators 
themselves The houses are, in every sense of the word, *'pub* 
lie” places of prostitution, and ndther women nor keepers seek 
to disguise the fact in any manner, the general argument seeming 
lpbe,“ We live by prostitution, no matter who knows it” 

niete are many distinctive features in the several disttkta,bat 
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the fint and the fourth will be foir average types of the wholes 
and these we will notice briefly, commencing with the German 
houses in the first district. 

Here drinking is openly carried on, although seldom to such an 
extent as to cause absolute intoxication. There is a public bar* 
room opening directly from the street, where can be obtained lap 
ger beer and German wines, as well as the usual liquors sold in 
porter-houses. This is the reception-room of the establishment, 
and a stranger in the city, who might walk in to get a glass of 
lager beer, without knowing the character of the place, or being 
aware of the signification of the crimson and white curtains fes* 
tooned over the windows, would find himself followed to the bar 
by some German girl, who would ask him in broken English if 
he would “ treat her." If he feels inclined to gaze around him 
and study human nature in this phase, he sees that the room is 
very clean ; a common sofo, one or two settees, and a number of 
chairs are ranged round the walls; there is a small table with 
some German newspapers upon it; a piano, upon which the pro- 
prietor or his bar-keeper at intervals performs a national melody ; 
and a few prints or engravings complete its forniture. Two or 
three girls are in different parts of the room engaged in knitting 
or sewing ; for German girl^ whether virtuous or prostitute, seem 
to have a horror of idleness, and even in such a place as this are 
seldom seen without their work. Every thing bet^ an unmis- 
takable Teutonic appearance; from the heavily-mustached pro- 
prietor, or the recently-imported bar-keeper, to the mistress, or 
madame as she is generally called, and the women themselves, all 
plainly tell their origin. He is surprised at the entire absence of 
all those noisy elements generally considered inseparable from a 
low-class house of prostitution. He can sit there and smoke his 
cigar in as much peace as at any hotel in the city ; and if he once 
tells a woman he does not wish to have any conversation with her, 
he will scarcely be annoyed again, rmless he makes the first ad- 
vances. If he thinks proper to enter into conversation with the 
proprietor, he will be certain of a courteous reply, and will fire- 
quently find him an intelligent and communicative man. Finally, 
oonduding to iresist the temptations around him, he leaves the 
place in the most perfect security, and without the least fear of 
being insulted. 

The majority of the girls here have recently arrived in the 
United States- Some have embraced this course of life firom ah' 
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solute poverty and friendlessness; some have followed it in their 
own country ; others have been the victims of seduction ; and with 
some the ruling motive seems to have been a desire to speak and 
be spoken to in their native tongue. Their pecuniary arrange- 
ment with the proprietor, for there is almost invariably a man at 
the head of each establishment, is that they shall give him one 
half of all the money they receive, for which he provides them 
with board and lodging. They are not generally intemperate 
Women, the light German wines being their principal beverage, 
and although they frequently indulge in profanity, yet, as it is in 
their national language, it is unintelligible to those who under- 
stand only English, and the annoyanee is eonsequently restrieted. 
They are generally honest ; in fact, it is the testimony of those 
best qualified to judge, that there is very seldom much disturb- 
ance, and very rarely any dishonesty practiced in this class of 
brothels. It can not be said that literally there is not much noise, 
for any one who has been in a room where two or three Germans 
of each were talking and gesticulating with their characteristic 
earnestness will be of opinion that they talked quite loud enough ; 
but by disturbance is to be understood quarreling or fighting, 
which sometimes occurs, but not very frequently. 

As before remarked, a man and his wife are mostly the keepers 
of such houses. The man, sometimes with a lad for his assistant, 
attends to the bar-room, and takes charge of the money, the wife 
does the cooking and general house-work, and the girls attend to 
their own rooms. By this division of labor the work is generally 
done to the satisfaction of all parties, and, the expenses being light, 
a considerable profit is made. There are mostly three or four 
girls in each house, seldom exceeding that number, and the rule 
among house-keepers is to consider any girl an unprofitable ac- 
quisition who does not pay them alK>ut ten dollars a week. Their 
rents are low, because they have but little room. The basement 
of an ordinary-sized house is generally the extent of their accom- 
modation ; the front part of this forms the bar-room, and the re- 
mainder is partitioned into very small bed-rooms. 

There is another feature connected with German prostitution, 
and exhibited in the same neighborhood, which has already re- 
ceived a cursory notice on a former page, namely, their dancing* 
saloons. Saltatory amusements are carried on, more or less, in all 
their houses of prostitution, but in these saloons it is considered 
a respectable business enterprise, although the morality of the es- 

Nn 
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tablishments is, at least, questionable. The ball-room is a larger 
open apartment devoid of all furniture excepting chairs or benches 
round the walls ; the musical arrangements generally comprise a 
piano and violin, and the dances are national waltzes and polkas. 
No charge Is made for admission, and the bar is the only source of 
revenue. The “orchestra” occasionally appeal to the charitable 
for assistance, and the call is mostly responded to in a liberal man- 
ner. The business commences in the evening, and is invariably 
discontinued at midnight. The places are frequented by very few 
but Germans, and order is well maintained. 

Leaving the Germans of the first district, the reader’s attention 
will now be asked to the brothels of the fourth police district 
Here the principal part of the women are of Irish parentage ; some . 
few are natives of the United States. The greater part of the visit- 
ors arc sailors. When a succession of storms which have driven 
homeward-bound vessels off the coast is followed by a fair wind, so 
as to allow them to enter the harbor in large numbers, these houses 
are crowded, and for a few days, or while the sailors’ wages last» 
a very extensive business is carried on. The bar-room, as in the 
case of the German houses, is the rcceptioh-room, and here may 
be seen at almost any hour of the day a number of weather-beaten 
sailors, verifying the truth of the old proverb, which says they 
resemble two distinct animals in earning and spending their 
money. It matters not who it may be, but any one who enters 
the room is almost sure to be asked to take a drink immediately, 
and if he remains, In less than five minutes somebody else will 
ask him to take another. A sailor with cash in his pocket has a 
decided antipathy to drinking alone, and generally invites every 
one in the room, male and female, to partake with him. By such 
a course he very soon gets intoxicated, when the girl whom he 
has honored with his special attention convoys him to bed, and 
leaves him there to sleep himself sober. 

In these houses less neatness is observable than in those just 
noticed, but they have entirely a different class of customers. A 
German, in the midst of his pleasures, likes to see every thing 
neat and orderly about him ; a sailor is not particular, so that his 
pleasures are jjnobstructed. A curious observer, alsof does not 
meet with the same civility : if he comes to spend motiey he is 
welcome ; if not, the landlord does not care aoout his company. 
Considerable card-playing is practiced ; not what may be termed 
gambling, but for amusement, the stakes being seldom more than 
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intoxicating drinks for the players. There is less noisy rowdyism 
than might be expected, since the men who generally cause such 
disturbances lack the courage to impose upon a crowd of hard* 
fisted sailors, who are always able and willing to take their own 
part, and resent any interference. Still, occasional quarrels occur 
among the visitors themselves, frequently resulting in a pitched 
battle. The landlord is then called for, and his knowledge of his 
customers enables him speedily to discover the aggressor, who al- 
ways happens to be the man that has the least money, and he is 
forthwith pushed into the street without any ceremony, as a kind 
of peace-offering to the rest of the company. 

The landlord is a character in his way. He is a man who has 
been to sea himself, for no one else would be deemed fit to keep a 
house where sailors resort, and is usually a large, powerful man. 
By the freemasonry of the craft, and by freely joining his visitors 
whenever they ask him to drink, and occasionally treating them in 
return, he is sure of their custom until their wages are all spent 
and the j are obliged to go to sea again. 

The women in these houses use liquor very freely, but they are 
not permitted to get drunk in the daytime. If the landlord ob- 
serves any symptom of intoxication he gives them water, instead 
of gin, the next time they are asked to drink, as he knows veiy 
well his prospects for business would be injured unless the girls 
were kept sufficiently sober to be on the watch for contingencies^ 
or, as he phnises it, **to look out for chances.” 

In some of these houses it is the rule that all the money re- 
ceived by the girls is to be given to the landlord, who provides 
them with clothing and necessaries, but in others a fixed rate of 
board — ^six or eight dollars a week — is paid, and the women re- 
tain the surplus. In either case it is a very profitable business, 
particularly where many girls are kept. In one house that we 
visited, in the fourth district, the keeper informed us that his ex- 
penses amounted to about one hundred and §fty dollars weekly, 
and of course some estimate can be made from this as to the 
amount of business he transacted. 

The dancing-saloons in this neighborhood are not conducted on 
the platonic principles of the Germans. They are, in fact, so 
many accessories to prostitution, and many scenes there witnessed 
will not permit descripti6n. The women residing in the house 
are there, dressed in the most tawdry finery they can command, 
many of them assuming the bloomer costume. The band consists 
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of a violin, a banjo, and a tambonrino, and whatever is wanting 
in musical ability is adequately supplied by vigorous execution. 
The bar is veiy liberally patronized, and before midnight drunk* 
enness is the rule and' sobriety the exertion. 

Passing now to the fourth grade of this vice, we find prostitu^ 
tion in a most repulsive form ; the women themselves diseased 
and dirty, th** houses redolent of bad rum. The prostitutes are 
the reftise of the other classes who have fiillen through the sue* 
oessive gradations on account of disease and drunkenness, or they 
are some of those children of iniquity who, bom in scenes of vice 
and squalid misery, know nothing of a virtuous or happy course 
of life. Destiny seems from their birth to have intended them for 
vagrants, and has planted them so low in the moral scale that they 
can scarcely hope to rise. 

It would be useless to attempt a specification of the localities 
of these houses ; any one who has been through the purlieus of 
New York City must have observed some of them, and it will be 
quite sufficient to glance at a few of their peculiarities. They are 
generally kept by an old prostitute, who gathers around her some 
of the most debased of her class, takes a cheap basement wherever 
she can obtain possession of one suited to her purpose, erects a 
small bar furnished with three or four bottles of the commonest 
liquor she can procure„partitions off one or two small hovels of bed* 
rooms, and forthwith begins housekeeping. Her arrangements are 
about as extensive as her preparations. She seldom professes to 
board, the girls, generally making a charge for every visitor they 
entertain, and giving them the privilege of cooking any thing they 
want. These dens are hugely patronized by the vilest of the male 
sex ; the petty thieves who hang around the public markets, steal- 
ing from the wagons, or who haunt the doors of grocery stores and 
abstract whatever they can reach ; as they find them convenient 
places of concealment, and can frequently dispose of their booty 
by means of the women. Another class of visitors consists of the 
lowest order of rowdies, who assume a free license to perpetrate 
any mischief they please, because there is no one to interfere with 
them. A fotal case of this nature, which occurred btit a few 
months since, will bo foesh in the recollection of all citizens. 

It is dangerous for a stranger to enter a place of this descrip- 
tion, for if he does not get his pocket picked by the one, he will 
most probably be assaulted by the other class of visitors. Upon 
such establishments the police are compelled to keep a watchfq^ 
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and alihougli they have no power to enter them exo^ some 
actual neoe&fflty calls for their servu^ yet they frequently induce 
a neighbor to make a complaint against the keepers for mamtain* 
ing a disorderly house, and then, duly armed with a warrant, th^ 
enter, and arrest every one found on the premises. The finale of 
anch an experiment at housekeeping as this is very fi:equently a 
commitment for vagrancy to Blackwell’s Island. The character 
of the place will be a sufficient proof that syphilis aboimds there, 
and its dangers must be added to those alr^y enumerated. 

The divisions thus made are presumed to be accurate as far as' 
the distinctive characters of the various grades are concerned, but 
the lines of demarkation are of course arbitrary. Any attempt to 
classify so large a social evil must, from its very nature, be incom* 
plete, and in this case forther experience or a more extended in* 
quiry would very probably warrant an alteration in the arrange* 
ment. But there is another class of whom a few words must be 
said, ruunely, those truly wretched beings, the outcasts of the out- 
casts. I” many cases destitute of home or shelter, diseased, starv* 
ing, and afflict^ with an insatiable thirst for ardent spirits, they 
present most ghastly and heart-rending spectacles, retaining scarce- 
ly any vestiges of humanity. These wretched beings can be found 
clustered round the bars of liquor-stores in low neighborhoods, 
begging for the price of a glass of gin. Much of their time is 
spent in the prisons on Blackwell’s Island, from which they are no 
sooner released than they return to their old haunts and habits. 
They can scarcely be called prostitutes, for their aspect is so dis- 
gustingly hideous that all feminine characteristics are blotted out, 
and thoroughly sensual and animalized must he be who could ac- 
cept their favors. They are, in every sense of the word, outcasts ; 
compelled, for the short time they may be in the city — and this is 
seldom more than a few days at once — ^to eke out a wretched ex- 
istence by stealing or begging; frequently so miserable that they 
gladly hail the day on which they are returned to prison. They 
present subjects for moumfril consideration, and the reflection 
that, they are experiencing the degradation to which every prosti- 
tute in the city is rapidly tending, should be a powerfol argument 
in &vor' of any remedial measures which can be devised to amel- 
iorate the condition of the frail women of New York, and prevent 
jhwm frKun frilling so frff below bpmaiuty- 
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HOUSES OF ASSIONATION. 

Ereiy resident of New York is aware of the existence of houses 
used especially as places for the meeting of the sexes with a view 
to illicit intercourse ; but so carefully have all particulars respect* 
ing them been concealed from the public gaze, that veiy little 
more than this mere fact is generally known, particularly with 
reference to those of a higher grade. Secrecy is necessary to theii 
continuance, and essential for the maintenance of the social posi 
tion of their patrons. 

The moat exclusive are generally mtuated in the quietest and 
most respectable portion of the city. They are fitted up neatly, 
and even luxuriously, but without any extravagant or gaudy dis- 
play. Their arrangements, of course, do not require reception or 
sitting rooms, <'ind the whole care bestowed upon them is lavished 
on the bed-chambers, the appointments of which contain evei^r 
possible comfort and convenience. 

The keepers of this class of houses are generally very shrewd, 
quiet, cautious women, who never seek to penetrate into any en- 
gagements made by their visitors, who never know any person 
that enters their house, and from whom it is impossible to obtain 
information by any means. In fact, it .has been said that the 
keepers and servants around these places have neither eyes, ears, 
nor tongues. Money is confessedly their object, and, as they re- 
ceive liberal pay, self-interest dictates quietness, because if they 
adopted any other course, their houses would inevitably become 
known to the public, which would be an effectual barrier against 
victors, and result in an entire loss of their customers. Conse- 
quently, if a liberal bribe could ever induce treachery, their 
shrewdness enables them to discern that such an act would a* 
once and forever close their establishments. 

It will be readily understood that, as the intrinsic value of these 
houses as places for meeting depends upon the secrecy and select- 
ness with which they are operated, in order to carry out this prin- 
ciple folly, arrangements are made with much precision. Two 
parlies are not allowed to meet casually in the hrdls or staircases. 
The keeper maintains a strict watch, in order that fogress and 
egress may ba iVee and uninterrupted, and there cah be little 
doubt that the desire to make money on her side, and ^e foscina- 
tion of illicit passion on the part of her visitors, conjointly tend to 
insure more actual secrecy than could be obtained by any ^stem 
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oaths or discipline. In some of the most exclusive, the sjrstem 
b carried to such an extreme that no accommodation will be af 
forded to parties unless the gentleman has been previously intro- 
duced to the proprietress, and his character for secrecy and integ* 
rity vouched for by some person with whom she is acquainted. 
This rule is adopted to prevent the possibility of the house be- 
coming known as a place of assignation to any one who might 
use his knowledge to the prejudice of the keeper or her visitors. 

No public women reside in these houses, nor would they be ad- 
mitted under any pretext, as such a course would attract atten- 
tion and defeat the purposes contemplated. Many of them are 
open for months without the knowledge of the neighbors or of the 
police of the district, as visitors very rarely enter or leave togeth- 
er, and to prevent any delay the outer door is generally kept un- 
locked, so that persons pass immediately into the hall, where a 
second door, with a bell attached, is generally found. 

The business of these houses is done mainly during the prome- 
nade b/^urs of Broadway, say from eleven or twelve to four or five 
o’clock. The visitors are confined to the upper walks of life, the 
men being of all sorts of business, and the women exclusively from 
our fashionable society. If the mysterious “ personal” advertise- 
ments in the daily papers could be understood by the outside world, 
it would be seen that appointments are not unfrequently made 
through their agency. Arrangements for a meeting are generally 
made with the keepers in advance, and at the designated time the 
parties arrive from different directions and proceed direct to the 
room which has been already selected. If they wish it they can 
obtain wine or refreshments by ringing a bell in their apartment 

A majority of the fcmjilcs who visit these places can scarcely be 
called proBfitutcs, notwithstanding their undeniable fall from vir- 
tue. They sin but with one individual, and that, in many cases, 
from positive affection, and in others from the desire of sexual 
gratification. Whatever may be the motive, it docs not concern 
the keeper of the house, whose only busine^ is to receive the rent 
of her room, which ranges from two or three dollars upward to 
any amount that policy or the desire to insure secrecy may dic- 
tate. Doubtless very few of the visitors regard money in their 
negotiations. Females arc very frequently closely veih'd when 
they enter the house, so that their feaiiires can not be recognized, 
as has been illustrated in trials for divorce in this city, especially 
If the prior arrangements for the meeting have been made by the 
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gentlem^ on the other hand, the lady takes ihe preUmiiiar/ 
steps, she can scarcely be unknown to the proprietress, in whoso 
keeping she consequently places her character. 

The unsuspecting moral men of New York will scarcely credit 
these fitcts, but men of the world know that such meetings and 
places for meeting are not uncommon. It may be objected that 
the exposure of these mysteries imparts information which may 
lead the uninitiated into similar practices. It is believed that the 
information here given is not sufficiently definite for this end, and, 
certmnly, nothing could be farther from the deagn of this work 
than to ud an immoral purpose. But it is a duty to record the 
general facts, in order that our citizens may be aware of the dan- 
gers that abound on every side ; and particularly is it necessary 
because many of the female visitom ore married women, who taka 
advantage of the absence of their husbands at business. 

A question will arise: “ Who are the women that keep thess 
houses?” That they can not have lived as common prostitutes; 
or been the keepers of houses of prostitution, is evident. In the 
first place, the acquaintances they would have made in either of 
those avocations would preclude the possibility of their maintain- 
ing the inviolable secrecy necessary in a house of assignation; 
and, again, no female would enter a place of this description, the 
keeper of which would be likely to betray her. It is apprehend- 
ed that some of these houses originate in tlie follovdng manner; 
in fiict, we know of more than one that did commence so: 

A . female engaged in an intrigue which she can not cany oat 
at her own residence, and desiring a place of security for her meet- 
ings, has an acquaintance with some shrewd woman, possibly on< 
who works for her as seamstress, or in some other capacity, whom 
she makes partially a confidant She tells her that she is desir- 
ous of seeing a gentleman, whom, for some particular reason, she 
con not invite to her house, and asks if she will accommodate her 
with a room in which the interview can take place. It is not 
likely that a person who felt under any obligation to her employer 
would refuse such a request, especially for so simple a purpose as 
a short conversation. The meeting accordingly takes place, and 
a handsome pi^nt is made her. It is frequently repeated, until 
die becomes sospicious, and finally satisfied that these interviews 
are for the purpose of sexual intercourse. By this time it has be- 
eome a question of pdicy with her. She argues that if she refuses 
b extend cny fhture accommodation she will lose not tmly a oonr 
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fflderable inoome from the presents, bat also all emplojnient from 
the lady. She knows that by allowing such meetings she realizes 
considerably more than she can procure by her daily labor, and 
self-interest is generally strong enough to overcome her scruples. 
She goes on extending her accommodations, and enlarging the cir* 
cle of her visitors, imtil she becomes mistress of a select house of 
assignation, which will be always liberally patronized so long as 
her power of maintaining the requisite secrecy remains unim- 
pcached. Some of these women are from distant cities; entire 
strangers in New York, except to their immediate customers. If 
they are widows who have children, these are invariably educated 
away from home. From the privacy observed it is very difficult 
to estimate their receipts, which must be large. They sometimes 
degenerate into keepers of houses of public prostitution, and then 
become dangerous members of society, on account of the secrets 
which have been intrusted to them. 

Probably some of our ultra-fashionable citizens might be en- 
abled to give more particulars of these houses than are here col- 
lected. What has been stated is gathered from authentic sources, 
and may command implicit belief. Indeed, so trustworthy is the 
authority that it may be confidently asserted that even Fifth Ave- 
nue and Union Square aie not exempt from these resorts. 

Such houses must be regarded as the connecting link between 
the licentious excesses of the capitiils of Europe and this city of 
the New World. They are dangerous from their secrecy and ex- 
clusiveness. As yet they are rare; and it speaks well for the 
morals of our upper classes that they are so. It shows that the 
majority of people in the higher walks of life are untainted. But 
the course of deterioration has commenced. Will not American 
good sense and American morality check this base imitation of 
a foreign custom? 

The recently avowed sentiments, or rather the resuscitation of 
(sentiments which were proclaimed years ago respecting the obli- 
gations of marriage and the theoiy of “ free love,” have doubtless 
increased the patrons of houses of assignation among our fashion- 
able novel-reading people, or weak romantic heads made giddy 
by the sudden acquisition of wealth. For the last fifteen years a 
loose code of morals has been promulgated among us, the foreign 
tpostles of which — ^many of them pretending to nobility, but being 
vn truth mere adventurers— have visited us, and by them and 
through their influence many intrigues have originated. A i^oe 
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of romance in the American character has induced many to join 
this movement in search of adventure, while a portion of our 
female society are ardent admirers of every thing foreign, he it a 
lord or a lace veil, and these delight in an intrigue because it is 
an exotic. 

The fitcilities of communication with Europe are now so great 
that American travel on that continent is largely on the increase, 
and perhaps there are at this time in the cities of continental 
Europe more representatives of our society than of any other 
nation. Many of our people go there with &e laudable desire to 
improvo their minds by general culture, or for the study of par- 
ticular branches of science or art, but it is to be regretted that 
some come back to our shores with ideas calculated to be any 
thing but beneficial to their native country in a somal or mord 
point of view. The sons of our staid and “ solid men” go to the 
capital of the French empire to study medicine. Apart irom the 
impropriety of this course when there are the same facilities fi>r 
study here, where a few seconds of lightning intercourse will place 
them in immediate communication with their firiends, instead of 
their being separated four' thousand miles from parents and guar- 
dians, does the end justify the means? What course do these 
young men frequently pursue? Unable to speak the language 
intelligibly, they resort to the acquaintance of a gri^i^ in order 
to study in her company. The language they acquire by this 
means is, at best, aAmlgar patois; but they also obtain a knowl- 
edge of intrigue entirely incompatible with the simplicity and 
purity of our republican institutions — a species of male and female 
diplomacy foreign to the character of our people. 

Young ladies, too, when they return from a foreign tour, are 
more fascinated with the charms and successes of the favored mis- 
tress of some European prince or potentate than benefited by the 
useful solid lessons of travel. With them, as with the others, it 
is all superficialily. Superficial when they started, superficial 
while traveling, they are still more superficial when th^ re<um. 
There are always weak-minded people in this country who will 
ape foreign numners, and to this cause most be ase^ed the 
gradual approximation of our fashionable society to th# vices of 
the European capitals, thdr ladylike and gentlemanlike fralties, 
their genteel peccadiUoes and affectations. The effects of foreign 
txavd upon such persons can not but be injurious. It demands a 
dear head and a sound heart to dedde between the vidoos £ri- 
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Yolities and the positive good submitted to their notice, and with 
the class mentioned it requires but little judgment to know which 

will first attract them. They must see Lord A or Count 

B , no matter what valuable opportunities for instruction they 

miss. They must become au fait in the observances of courts and 
the manners of courtiers, no matter what else they leave undone. 

As remedial measures fur another evil arc elsewhere spoken of, 
this may be an appropriate place to suggest for profound consid- 
eration whether it would not be a wise policy to adopt some pre- 
ventive system for this evil. We might establish a phrenolog- 
ical and psychological bureau, armed with full powers to exam- 
ine all persons desiring to travel, so as to ascertain whedier 
they may safely make the grand tour, and have sufficient strength 
of intellect and firmness of principle to resist the vitiating infin- 
ences and examples which will surround them there, so that they 
may return only with a knowledge of the good and valuable les- 
sonc taught! 

But the evils of foreign manners and customs are not imported 
solely by the traveling class of our own community. The polit- 
ical turmoils of Europe, in the last eight or ten years, have thrown 
among us numerous refugees who have been reared in the hot-beds 
of intrigue, and who, styling themselves artistes, depend upon our 
unexampled prosperity, the increase of our wealth, the improve- 
ment of our country, and our known predilections for foreigners, 
to enable them to make a living, and also to establish the same 
state of morals and manners existing in the cities whence they 
came. The United States are now the great harvest-field for art, 
which, with science, music, and poetiy, aids to improve the mind. 
At the same time these bring with them an excessive devotion to 
fashion, both in dress and manners, as the low-necked dress and 
the lascivious waltz, which are so decidedly positive degenerations 
from our normal state that none but the most superficial will ever 
copy. 

That we are rapidly introducing many of the most absurd fed- 
lies and worst vices of Europe is a patent fact Almost every one 
can specify acts now tolerated in respectable families which, so 
fiur from being permitted fifle^i veais ago, would have been 
thought by our plain conunon-sense parents amply sufficient to 
warrant the exclusion of the offender from the domestic ciicle; 
and it is an equally conspicuous fact that our social morality is 
deteriorating in a direct ratio to the introduction of these habita 
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Evety day makes die system of New York more like that oi dia 
most depraved capitals of continental Europe, and it remains for 
die good innate sense of the bulk of the American people to saj 
how much forther we shall proceed in this firivolous, intriguing, 
and despicable manner of living; or whether they will not strivo 
to perpetuate the stem morality of the Puritan fothers, our great 
moral safeguard so far, and thus put an effectual barrier agmnst 
the inroads of a torrent which must undermine our whole social 
fobric, and finally crush us beneath the ruins. 

The second class of assignation-houses are, to a great extent, 
private, but not so rigidly exclusive as the others. Their furni- 
ture is of the same luxurious style, but of a more gaudy character. 
Generally the same routine is observed in regard to entrance as 
in those of the first class. The principal portion of the females 
who resort to them are married women, most of whom are from 
the upper classes, whose sexual passions are not gratified else- 
where, or who resort to this means to obtain more money to ex- 
pend in dress ; kept mistresses, residing with their lovers as hus- 
band and wife in hotels or boarding-houses, whose attachment is 
not strong enough to keep them faithful to one man ; occasionally 
the best class of serving- women, or shop-women, or females whose 
occupations, such as milliners, artificial florists, etc., lead them into 
contact with the fiishionable classes. It is told on good authority 
that there are husbands cognizant of the fact that their wives visit 
such places, and who live wholly or in part upon money earned 
in this way. These cases are not supposed to be numerous, but 
it is to be hoped, for the credit of our national character, that the 
number will become still smaller. A few prostitutes of the upper 
grades sometimes visit this class of houses ; they are known to the 
keeper, and she encourages them for the following reason : An 
habitu^ of the place will make an appointment to visit it at a spe- 
cified time, and he tells the keeper he would wish to meet a fe- 
male there. At the appointed day his wishes are gratified, the 
keeper having acted as negotiator with one of the girls mentioned. 
More wine is consumed in these houses than in the strictly select 
ones, probably from the different class who frequent then^. 

The third-class houses of assignation are not situated in such 
select parts of the city as are the other two classes. Sombof them 
are managed with much privacy and seclusion, while others are 
simply houses of public prostitution on a large scale. Their princi- 
pal female patrons are those prostitutes who have rebelled against 
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iSho exorbitant charges made bj keepers of fashionable houses, 
and 8hop*girls who resort to prostitution to augment their income. 
Many of these live some distance up town, and any one who is 
journeying downward in the after part of the day may see num- 
bers of them going to these places in the cars and stages. This is 
another imitation of the French and English systems. Yeiy little 
disguise is attempted about these third-class houses. Each has a 
parlor or reception-room, where a man can have a bottle of wine, 
and one or two of the girls named will join him. Of course many 
couples visit there, but a large number of men go alone, knowing 
that there are always women in the house. Fast young men 
about town are in the habit of keeping their mistresses at these 
houses, as more economical than boarding with them at hotels. 
Considerable disease is propagated in such places, a contingency 
from which the first and second classes are almost entirely exempt 
Business is generally over here in three or four hours, commenc- 
ing in the dusk of the evening; but it is unquestionably a source 
of considerable revenue to the keeper, particularly in those cases 
where she acts as procuress, since, in addition to the rent of the 
room which the man pays, she always receives Sk present from the 
woman. 

There is another or fourth class of assignation-houses to which 
the commonest portion of street-walkers take their company, and 
these may be emphatically described by an old saying, “ Cheap 
and nasty.” Dirty and insufficient accommodations arc the equiv- 
alents for low prices, and such places are, in the general estima- 
tion of connoiseurs, very low and despicable. Notwithstanding 
this they thrive and multiply, from which it may safely be infer- 
red that they are profitable in a business point of view, repulsive 
as they may be in their feature and arrangements. Some of 
them are ingeniously arranged with a view to robbery, and are 
Called “panel-houses.” The plan adopted is somewhat as follows : 
Some man, generally a countryman not very well informed in the 
tricks of the metropolis, meets with a prostitute, and agrees to ac- 
company her to an assignation-house. She is in league with the 
“ panel thieves,” and therefore introduces her victim to one of • 
their rooms. The apartment seldom contains more furniture 
than a bed and a chair or lounge, wHh the floor covered with a 
thick carpet. To make “ assurance doubly sure,” the man him- 
self locks the door by which he enters, and, when undressing, nat- 
urally throws his clothes upon the chair or lounge. The bed- 
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stead is placed so that the feet come toward the onlj apparem 
door in the room, with one side against the wall, and the head a^d 
other side hung with curtains, which the woman carefully draws 
as soon as the man lies down by her side. At the head of the 
bed, and of coui-se (^oncealed by the drapery from any one occu- 
pying it, is another door, which forms the secret entrance. It is 
so adroitly arranged, and so neatly covered with paper the same 
as the walls, that no one would suspect its existence. The hinges 
and &stening on the outside are oiled, so that no noise can be per- 
ceived when it is opened, and the operator steals with cat-like 
step over the carpet, and quietly examines the dothcs without 
alarming the unsuspectmg stranger. The thief completes his in- 
spection, appropriates as much as he thinks proper, and the tem- 
porary occupant of the apartment resumes his clothes and pro 
pares to leave. If his suspicions are excited by the circumstance 
that his wallet looks less plethoric than it did, and an examina- 
tion reveals that some of its contents are missing, he knows not 
how to account for it. He is perfectly certain that no one has en- 
tered that room while he was there, and if he has “ visited” much 
before meeting the girl, he concludes that he must have lost some 
of his money in his career, and that the only way is to take the 
loss contentedly, and avoid New York fascinations in future 
Sometimes the loser hie not enough philosophy for .this, and ii 
he can be cerUun that his money was right when he entered the 
room, will call in the police, and thus expose the secret arrange 
ments of the establishment. This is comparatively a rare case, as 
most men would rather submit to a pecuniary loss than encounter 
the trouble and exposure attending a criminal prosecution, and 
the knowledge of ^is reluctance enables the "panel thieves” to 
putBue their operations almost with impunity. 
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CHAPTER XXXVT. 

NEW YORK. — EXTENT, EFFECTS, AND COST OF PROSTITUTION. 

Number of Public Prostitutes. — Opinion of Chief of Police in 1856. — Effects on 
Prostitution of Commercial Panic* of 1857. — Extravagant Surmises. — Police In- 
vestigation of May, 1858. — Private Prostitutes. — Aggregate Prostitution. — Vis- 
itors from the Suburbs of New York. — Strangers. — Proportion of Prostitutes to 
Population. — Syphilis. — Danger of Infection. — Increase of Venereal Disease.-— 
Statistics of Cases treated in Island Hospital, Blaokwell*8 Island. — Primary 
Syphilis and its Indications. — Cases of Venereal Disease in Public Institutions. 
-Alms-house. — Work-house. — Penitentiary. — Bellevue Hospital. — Nursery 
Hospital, RandaU's Island. — Emigrants' Hospital, Ward’s Island. — New York 
City Hospital. — Dispensaries. — Medical Colleges. — King’s County Hospital. — 
Brooklyn City Hospital.— Seamen's Retreat, Staten Island. — Summary of Cases 
treated in Public Institutions. — Private Treatment. — Advertisers. — Patent Med- 
icines.— Drug-stores. — Aggregate of Venereal Disease. — Probabilities of Infec- 
tio?i — of Prostitution. — Capital invested in Houses of Prostitution and As- 
signation, Dancing-saloons, etc. — Income of Prostitutes. — Individual Expenses 
of Visitors.— Medical Expenses.— Vagrancy and Paui>er Expenses.: — Police and 
Judiciary Expenses. — Correspondence with leading Cities of the United States. 
—Estimated Prostitntion throughout the Union.— Remarks on ‘^Tail's ProsHiu^ 
turn ta Edinburgh'^ — Unfounded Estimates. — National Statistics of Population, 
Births, Education, Occupation, Wages, Pauperism, Crime, Breweries and Distil- 
leries, and Nativities. 

The preceding chapters have given a statistical and descriptive 
account of prostitution in New York. Before considering what 
measures can be best applied for the amelioration of its accom- 
panying evils, it will be necessary to ascertain the extent of the 
system, and this inquiry must include the number of abandoned 
women in the city, and the amount of Venereal infection propa- 
gated through their agency. 

It has been assumed in these pages that the two thousand wom- 
en whose replies form the basis of the statistical tables, represent 
about one third of the aggregate prostitution of New York. This 
is allowing an increase of twenty per cent, during the winter of 
1867 - 8 , in consequence of the commercial panic of last autumn, 
and the resulting paralysis of trade, and suffering of the laboring 
community. 

In the progress of this investigation jt was deemed advisable 
to consult those whose acquaintance with the details of city life 
would entitle their opinions to confidence, as to the actual num- 
ber of prostitutes within our limita; and in addition to much in- 
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formation obtained privately, the following oorrespondenoe took 
place with the then Chief of Police : 

(Cw-) 

Resident PbjBiciBn*s (MBce, Blackwell’s Island, > 

New York, September 1, 1856. > 

** Oeobos W. Matsell, Esq.) Chief of Police : 

Dear Sir, -During the last twenty years yarious estimates have been 
made by different persons, foreigners and natives, interested and not inter- 
ested, as to the number of prostitutes in the city of New York. It is gen- 
erally supposed that they reach the large number of twenty-five or thirty 
thousand. You, sir, have been at the head of the police department of the 
city for the past fifteen years, while previous to that time you acted, if I 
mistake not, as one of the police justices of the city. I presume, therefore, 
that you have a considerable knowledge of prostitution as it exists here, 
and consequently can give a veiy correct opinion as to the number of pros- 
titutes in New York City. 

** You will greatly oblige me if, at your earhest leisure, and in any fonn 
most convenient to yourself, you will state what you believe to be the total 
number of prostitutes now in the city. 

** It is proper to add that, with your permission, I intend to publish this 
letter, with your answer, in the report on Prostitution which I am preparing^ 
and shall soon have the honor t j lay before the public. 

Yours respectfully, Wiluam W. Sanger, 

Besident Physician, Blackwc^’s Island.’’ 

(Reply.) 

0ffice of the Chief of Police, New York, Dec. 12, 1866. 

‘‘^Doctor Wiluam W. Sanger: 

^^Dear Sir, - 1 received your letter asking me to express in writing my 
estimate of the whole number of known public prostitutes in the city of 
New York. In the absence of any law compelling the registering of public 
prostitutes, it would be veiy difficult to testily with accuracy to the exact 
number of such persons in the city. I have no hesitancy in stating that, in 
my opinion, they do not number over five thousand persons, if indeed they 
reach so high a figure. Having been engaged in public life for many years, 
my opinion is based on the observations made by me from time to time, and 
from various official reports made to me. 

You are at liberty to make such use of this answer to your interrogatory 
as you may deem pfoper. Veiy respectfully yours, 

^ ‘^Geo. W. Matseix, Chief of Police.” 

This communication, in addition to the facts gleaned from other 
sources, was amply sufficient to warrant the conclusion that the 
known public prostitutes in New York did not exceed five thou* 
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sand in number at the dose of the year 1856. Then ensued the 
summer, with its artificial inflation — ^that fidse prosperity which 
excites unbounded hopes and stimulates to measureless extrava- 
gance, followed by the revulsion and panic of the fall and winter. 
Trade was literally dead: operatives, never too well paid, were 
threatened with starvation; females, particularly, felt the rigid 
pressure of the times. In many families the embarrassments of 
the fathers compelled a reduction of the servants employed, and 
a large number of domestics were added to the aggregate of that 
class already out of situations. The occupations of the army of 
seamstresses, dress-makers, milliners, and tailoresses were sus- 
pended, and their struggles for bread were merged in the general 
ciy for labor. It was, in short, a trying time alike for the suffer- 
ers and the observers. But one resort seemed available; the 
poor workless, houseless, foodless woman must have recourse to 
prostitution as a means of preserving life. 

As usual in any time of great excitement, surmise ran actually 
wild as. to the extent of the consequences, and extravagant theo- 
ries abounded ; one gentleman actually stating in a public meet' 
ing that a thousand virtuous girls were becoming prostitutes ev- 
ery week through sheer starvation! An assertion so appalling 
as this is its own refutation. It assumes that one woman in every 
hundred of the female population of New York City, between the 
ages of fifteen and thirty years, became a prostitute every week ; 
and therefore, during the six months of fall and winter, twenty- 
six thousand women, one fourth of the inhabitants of the ages 
named, one in every four of all the women under middle age, 
would have been forced into vice! The practice of “jumping at 
conclusions” upon serious matters like this is much to be repre- 
hended. An exaggerated statement made in the fervor of eiuhu 
siasm, while advocating a benevolent object, must always recoil 
to the injury of the cause it is intended to promote. It will be 
necessary only to consider for a moment the financial condition 
of New York to be convinced that such an increase of piostitu- 
tion was impossible. It can not be denied that the number of 
abandoned women is regulated by the demand ; or that the only 
inducement which could lead virtuous girls to the course allegt d 
must have been the necessity to earn money lor subsistence. But 
this necessity to earn money was felt as strongly by men as by 
women. The revulsion for a time left a large portion of the com- 
munity without resources. Merchants, manufacturers, and store 

Oo 
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keepen found their receipts inadequate to meet their ezpendL 
tures. Commercial employis, book'keepers, clerks, salesmen, and 
agents were discharged. Mechanics in every branch were with* 
out work, and consequently without wages. Merchants fiom 
other parts of the country had no money to meet their liabilities 
or make fresh purchases, and therefore did not visit the dty as 
usual. These causes combined to reduce the business of houses 
of prostitution, and instead of large accessions to the ranks of 
courtesans, many of this very class were forced to seek a refuge 
in the public charitable institutions. Hence arose the increase in 
the denizens of Blackwell’s Island, where hospital, alms-house^ 
work-house, and penitentiary were alike over-crowded. Some of 
the places vacated by these recipients of eleemosynary aid were 
doubtless filled by new recruits ; but the supposition that a thou- 
sand were added every week would imply a change in the whole 
corps every six weeks, or a chwge nearly five times completed 
during the fall and winter. 

That female virtue was yielded in many instances can not, un- 
fortunately, be doubted, but the sufferers did not become public 
prostitutes. Poor creatures I they surrendered themselves unwil- 
lingly to some temporary acquaintance, probably in gratitude for 
assistimce already rendered, or anticipating aid to be afforded. 
There is something truly melancholy in the consideration that 
bread had to be purchased at such a price ; that the <mly alterna- 
tive lay between voluntary dishonor and killing indigcuci;. It is 
but charily to conclude that the woman who thus acted, if her sub- 
sequent course was not a continuous life of abandonment, was im- 
pelled by the stem necessity of the times rather than induced by 
a laxity of moral feeling. Unchaste as she must be admitted, she 
can scarcely be deemed a prostitute in the ordinary acceptation of 
4he word. 

It would be foolish to deny all increase of prostitution since the 
date of the correspondence just transcribed. The population of 
Hew York is now some thirty or forty thousand more than at that 
time, and female degradation has extended as a natural conse- 
qurace. Belying upon the estimate of five thousand as correct at 
^e time made, the subsequent augmentation of inhabitants would 
suppose an additibn of about three hundred prostitutes, but to take 
the widest scope, and assume that the debasement required by 
hunger degenerated into a habit of confirmed vice, it may be ad- 
mitted that the niunber of abandoned women in New York has 
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increaaed firom five thousand in 1856 to six thousand in 1858. 
This is a veiy liberal estimate, and the total assigned is certainly 
not too small. How much it may be in excess can not be said 
with precision, but in an argument of this nature it is safer to err 
in the direction of overstating an evil than to be lulled into false 
security by too flattering a representation. 

The known public prostitutes of New York are thus presumed 
to amount to six thousand at the present day. But to this num- 
ber exceptions might be taken. To secure farther accuracy, ad- 
ditional evidence was sought. In the month of May, 1858, the 
assistance of the Board of Metropolitan Police Commissioners waa 
requested, and, under the dii’ection of its president (General James 
W. Nye), to whom our acknowledgments arc respectfully tender- 
ed for his courtesy and aid, a list of queries was submitted to the 
Inspector of each Police precinct. Below is a copy of the circu- 
lar, with a synopsis of the replies. 

(Copy.) 

** Office of the Metropolitan Police Commiasionera, > 
New York, May 1, 1858. > 

^ Inspector ; — Police Precinct. 

*^SiR, — You will please report to this office as early as possible on the 
questions given below. Let your answers be full and explicit^ to the best 
of your knowledge and belief. Space is left below each query for the in- 
sertion of your replies, and you will therefore write them on this sheets and 
return it without delay. 

1. How many houses of prostitution, from the most public to the most 
private, are there in your police district ? 

2. How many houses of assignation are there in your district ? 

“ 3. How many dancing-saloons, liquor and lager-beer stores, are there 
in your district, where prostitutes are in the habit of assembling, in addi- 
tion to the known houses of prostitution ? 

** 4. Hew many prostitutes do you suppose reside in your district P* 
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SYNOPSIS OF REPLIES. 
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Inspector James SUtcv 

22 


3 

76 


‘‘ Hart B. Weed 

1 


1 

2 

3 

J. A. P. Hupkins.. 

9 


... 

26 

4 

“ Morris Do Camp .. 

35 

13 

8 

750 

5 

IIcniT Hatehiiif^. . 

63 

7 

46 

420 

3 

Acting Inspector Lush 

Inspector John Camonm 

‘ C. 8. TurnbuU 

52 

6 

12 

223 

7 

6 

••• 

i 

100 

8 

43 

15 


300 

9 

Jacob L. Sebring.. 

... 

... 


60 

10 

* T. C. Davis 

26 

1 

4 

100 

11 

“ Peter Squires 



12 

50 

12 

‘ Galen P. Porter ... 





18 

Thomas Steers 

15 

4 


ISO 

14 

J. J. Williamson... 

39 

5 


125 

15 

“ G. W. Dilks 

5 

19 

7 

175 

16 

Samnel Carpenter. 

6 

4 

10 

500 

17 

* J. W. Haiti 

20 

3 

6 

150 

IS 

Theron R. Benoettj 

1 

... 

3 

250 

19 

'* James Bryan 

5 

1 

2 

30 

20 

F. M. Curry 

15 

1 

5 

250 

21 

Francis Speight.... 

15 

10 

6 

75 

22 

* James E. Coulter.. 



14 

50 


Totals \ 

378 

89 

151 

3857 


Upon some of the reports are notes, which may be extracted. 

Inspector Silvey, 1st district, says, in answer to question 4, 
“ There are to my knowledge seventy-six common prostitates living 
in this precinct.” 

Inspector De Camp, 4th district, says, in answer to question 
4: “^0 who reside in houses of prostitution, 160 kept mis- 
tresses, 150 who reside in the ward, and prostitute themselves in 
this and other wards, and probably 100 occasional prostitutes.” 

Inspector Ilutchings, 6th district, in answer to question S, classi* 


fies the resorts as 

Dancing-rooms • • 9 

Saloons and cigar-stores 31 

Lager-beer-stores 18 


46 


and, in answer to question 4, subdivides the prostitutes into 


Whites ^0 

JSaeks 60 


V 420 

Acting Inspector Lush, 6th district, says, in answer to question 
4: **One hundred and seventy-eight ^own prostitutes whose 
names we have ; supposed to be cU Uaat fiffy more residing in the 
distnet*” 
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Inspector Cameron, 7th district, in answer to question 8, classi- 
fies the resorts into 

lslge^'beelHrtore8 8 

Cigar-store 1 

4 


and, in answer to question 4, says: “Can give no reliable infor- 
mation ; probably one hundred.” 

Inspector Sebring, 9th district, says, in answer to question 1, 
“This precinct does not contain any houses of prostitution that 
I am aware of;” and in reply to question 4: “Bettered through 
the precinct there are probably fifty.” 

Inspector Squires, 11th district, says, in answer to question 1 : 
“ None, properly spesdring. There are many low drinking places 
where dissipated persons of both sexes often meet, and where, no 
doubt, prostitution is sometimes practiced, but no rf^gular houses 
of that character.” To question 3 : “ There are about a dozen lager- 
beer-saloona where Dutch girls of loose character assemble and 
dance at night. They do not remain long in the same place, but 
when driven from one place they locate in another.” To question 
4 : “I presume there are fifty young women and married women, 
some of whom pass for respectable persons, who are in the habit of 
going across to the eighth, fifteenth, and other disreputable wards 
for purposes of prostitution, and some ol the lowest of these aie 
even said to visit the fifth ward, but I have never been able to as- 
certain this fact positively.” 

Inspector Porter, 12th district says, “ This precinct, comprising 
all that portion of tlic island north of 86th street, is not infested 
with any of the evils enumerated in the within questions.” 

Inspector Williamson, 14th district, says, in answer to question 
4, “ I should suppose about 126.” 

Inspector Carpenter, 16th district, says, in answer to question 
4, “ It is generally conceded by those of us who presume to know 
that there are in this precinct at least five hundred prostitut^^s, of 
all ages, nations, grades, and colors.” 

Inspector Hartt, 17th district, says, in answer to question 4, 
“ This being a hard question to answer, the answer must be taken 
as entirely guess-work : supposed to be about one hundred and 
fifty.” 

Inspector Curry, 20th district, says, in answer to question 4 : 
“Probably two or three hundred, but this is mere guess-work. 
We know there arc a great many ; some of them very young.” 

Those reports from which no extracts have been made consist 
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simply of figures without any remarks, and are given fully in the 
synopsis It will be observed that all the officers quoted give the 
number of prostitutes more as a conjecture than a certainty ; and 
although their avocations would le^ them to know most of the 
disreputable women in their several districts, none of them assume 
to be so thoroughly informed as to be enabled to answer positive* 
ly. To the numbers they give must be added the floating prosti- 
tute population of station-houses, city and district prisons, hospi- 
tals, work-house, alms-house, and penitentiary, which varies from 
one thousand to two thousand, and may be taken at an average 
of one thousand five hundred. This, with those known to the 
police, makes a total of 5357, and the balance of six hundred and 
forty-three (643), required to raise the number to six thousand 
(6000), la but a moderate allowance for those who have escaped 
the eyes of the officers when taking the census. As before re- 
marked, it is better to overestimate than underestimate the aban- 
doned women of the city. 

But to this number are to be added those whose calling is so 
effectually disguised as to prevent its being known — those who 
practice prostitution in addition to some legitimate occupation, and 
those who resort to illicit pleasures for the indulgence of their 
passions. To obtain information on these points some supple- 
mentary questions were addressed to the captains of police at the 
commencement of this investigation in 1856, and their replies are 
now submitted. 

The first inquiiy was, How many houses of assignation are 
there in your district?** It was known when this interrogatory 
was propounded that the secrecy maintained in these places would 
in some instances baffle the keenness, not often at &ult, of our 
shrewdest police officers, and no surprise was felt when their re- 
plies indicated that only seventy-four (74) of these houses were 
known to them. Reliable information from other sources led tc 
the conviction that this was understated. The investigation of 
May, 1858, fixes the number at eighty-nine (89), which is also too 
low ; and we shall be perfectly justified in estimating the number 
of houses of assignation in New York at one hundred (100). 

The next question was, “ What, to the best of youi belief, are 
the average number of visitors to such houses every tjwenty-four 
hours?’* The replies gave an average of six couples tocach house 
every day, or an aggregate of six hundred women every tw.enty- 
four hours. This was followed by the query, “ Are, all the fe- 
males who visit these hou.ses of nssiernation known public prosti' 
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tutes? If not, of what class do you suppose or know them to 
be ?” From the replies it was found that about two fifths were 
known as prostitutes, the remainder being sewing or shop girls, 
kept mistresses, widows, and some married women. 

Again : “ State your opinion as to how many kept mistresses 
there are in your district?” In the twenty -two districts two 
hundred and csixty-cight (268) wore ascertained, and the presump- 
tion was that there were more. 'I'he number may be safely taken 
at four hundred. The next question was, “ How many women, 
to the best of your belief, and that you have not previously ex- 
amined, are there in your district that obtain a livelihood in whole 
or in part by prostitution ?” To this the numbers are stated (upon 
belief, for the nature of the question precludes any positive infor- 
mation) as about four hundred. “ Can you form an opinion as to 
how many women in your district, who arc not impelled by ne- 
cessity, prostitute themselves to gratify their passions?” No def- 
inite o-nswers were obtained to this, the general suppositions rang- 
ing from one third to one fourth of those who were not recog- 
nized as public prostitutes “ To what extent, in your opinion, 
is prostitution carried on in the tenant houses in your district?*' 
It is generally admitted that there is some, but no calculation can 
be made with any accuracy. Many of what may be called pri- 
vate prostitutes live in this class of houses, but their visitors 
would be taken to houses of assignation, where the numbers are 
included in the estimate given. “ It is believed that there are 
many women who follow prostitution living in nearly all the re- 
spectable portions of the city. They (singly or in couples) hire a 
suite of rooms, and under the garb of honest labor, sewing, etc., 
pass as respectable among those living near them. It is also 
known that such as these are the great frequenters of houses of 
assignation. How many such women (to the best of your belief) 
are there in your district?” The officers reply that they have as- 
certained that there are about two hundred, but they believe there 
are many more. 

Thus much for the information we have been enabled to col- 
lect. There are six hundred women who visit these houses of 
assignation every day, of whom two fifths are known as public 
prostitutes, and the remainder are of other classes. It may be as- 
sumed that the known prostitutes visit such houses at least once 
every twenty-four hours, which leaves over three hundred visits 
daily for the others. Kept mistresses or married women who re- 
sort there for the gratification of thrk passions probably amount 
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to one hundred per day. It can scarcely be supposed that such 
visit houses of assignation more than once a week as a general 
rule, while the others, sewing or shop girls, etc., who resort there 
to augment their income, would probably take this step two or 
three times per week, which would bring their number to about 
four hundred. It thus appears that a very fair estimate of the 
total number of frail women who are now in New York may be 
stated (IS follows : 


Kno?m public prostitutes 6000 

Women who visit houses of assignation for sexual gratification • . 1260 
Women who visit houses of assignation to augment their income 400 
One half the number of kept mistresses, assuming the other half to 

be included in those who visit bouses of assignation 200 

Total ^60 


It will bo seen that, to arrive at this conclusion, all are included 
who are suspected to be lost to virtue, although of the number 
who visit houses of assignation for sexual gratification many are 
guiltless of promiscuous intercourse. 

This total number falls very far short of the estimates made at 
difierent times by various persons, that there are from twenty to 
thirty thousand prostitutes in New York City ! Such rash con- 
clusions, hastily formed in the excitement of the moment — some- 
times influenced by the fact that “the wish is father to the 
thought” — must give place to the results of a carefuF and search- 
ing investigation made for this special purpose. The modiu 
eperandi of examination in the city rendered it incumbent on 
those hkving it in charge to approximate to the facts, and is itself 
a sufficient guarantee of correctness.' 

If it were possible to parade the six thousand known public 
prostitutes in one procession, they would make a much larger dem- 
onstration than the mere printed words “six thousand” suggest 
to the reader. It requires a man who is in the habit of seeing 
large congregations of persons to comprehend at a glance the ag- 
gregate implied in this statement. Place this number of women 
in line, side by side, and if each was allowed only twdnty-four 
inches of room, they would extend two miles and four hundred 

* CNi a former page the results of a police investigation of the nnmbel of prosti- 
tutes in London in the year 1857 is given. It will be remembered that only 8600 
common women were reported, in a population of nearly 2,600,000. The inquiries 
in New York and Loftdoo would alike lead to the opinion that the extent of the 
vice is generally owerrated. 
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and eighty yards. Let them march up Broadway in single file, 
and allow each woman thirty-six inches (and that is as little room 
as possible, considering the required space for locomotion), and 
they would reach from the City Hall to Fortieth Street Or, let 
them all ride in the ordinary city stages, which carry twelve pas- 
sengers each, and it would be necessary to charter five hundred 
omnibuses for their conveyance. These simple illustrations will 
make the extent of the vice plain to manj^ who could form but 
an inadequate idea from the mere figures. 

Yet the estimate will probably appear low to those residents of 
the city who have been accustomed to believe New York reeking 
with prostitution in every hole and corner, while it will seem ex- 
cessively large to readers residing in the country. For the in- 
formation of the latter it may be remarked, that vicious as Man- 
hattan Island unquestionably is, much as there may be in it to 
need reform, in this matter of prostitution it must not bear all the 
blame of these six thousand women, for although they certainly 
reside in it, a very large number of their visitors do not dwell 
there. Brooklyn, the villages on Long Island, Fort Hamilton, 
New Utrecht, Flushing, and others; Jersey City, Hoboken, Hud- 
son, Staten Island, Morrisania, Fordhara, etc., contain numbers 
of people who transact their daily business in New York, but re- 
side in those places. In very few of these localities are any pros- 
titutes to be found, nor would they be encouraged therein while 
New York is so close at hand and so easy of access. Again, the 
strangers flocking into this city from all parts of the world aver- 
age from five to twenty thousand and upward eveiy day, and 
they must relieve it of some part of this obloquy. 

The population of New York at the last census (1856) was 
officially stated to be (in round numbers) 630,000, and the pro- 
portionate increase for three years to the present time will bring 
it very near 700,000. K illicit intercourse here were carried on 
only by permanent residents, its proportion of public prostitutes 
would be one to every one himdred and seventeen (117) of the 
inhabitants; but the calculation must include the denizens of the 
places already enumerated, and, adding 500,000 for them and the 
number of strangers constantly visiting the city, we have a total 
of 1,200,000 persons ; making the proportion of prostitutes only 
one in every two hundred, including men, women, and children. 
It is desirable, however, to ascertain what proportion courtesans 
bear to the classes who patronize them, and the census shows 
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that males above the age of fifteen form about thirty -two per cent 
of the population, A wider range might have been taken, as it 
is notorious that many boys under fifteen years old, especially 
among the lower classes, practice the vice ; but assuming that to 
W. the standard, there is one prostitute to every sixty-four adult 
certainly not a large proportion in a commercial and mari- 
tinic citj". It is impossible to form any idea of the proportion of 
male inhabitants and visitors who encourage houses of prostitu- 
tion. Marriage is not always a check to indiscriminate inter- 
course, and professions of religion are often violated for illicit 
gratification. Still there arc a vast number whom these obliga- 
tions bind, and, if they could be exactly ascertained, this would 
make a corresponding difference in the proportions. 

As the ciise now is, New York City stands somewhat in the 
position of a seduced woman, and has to endure all the odium at- 
tached to the number of prostitutes residing within her limits; 
while her neighbors and strangers who largely participate in the 
offense are like seducers, and escape all censure, self-righteously 
saying, “ IIow virtuous is our tewn (or village) compared with 
that sink of iniquity, New York.” It has been already stated 
what the effect would be if all visitors to New York were moral 
men, and, although the remark need not be rej>eated, its apposite- 
ness is apparent. 

From the prostitutes within our borders emanates the plague 
of sypliilis, and when the number of abandoned women is con- 
sidered in conjunction with the certainty that each of them is li- 
able at any moment to contract and extend the malady ; when 
the probabilities of such extension are viewed in connection with 
the acknowledged fact that each prostitute in New York receives 
from one to ten visitors every day (instances arc known where 
the maximum exceeds and sometimes doubles the highest num- 
ber here given), there can be no reasonable doubt of the danger 
of infection, nor any surprise that the average life of prostitutes is 
only four years. 

The actual extent of venereal disease must be the first point of 
inquiry, and here the records of public institutions are df great 
service. The hospitals on Blackwell’s Island, under the' charge 
of the Governors of the Alms-house, present the largest i^ray of 
eases, the principal part of which were treated in the Penitentiaiy 
(now Island) Ilospitid. The number of these cases was in 

1854 1541 I 1856 . 

1855 1519 I 1851 _ 


1689 

2090 
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Upon these facts the writer of these pages remarked in his an- 
nual report to the Board of Governors for 1856 : 

**The ratio of venereal disease on the gross number of patients treated in 

1854 wiis 

The ratio of the same disease in 1855 was 58x^ “ 

Showing an increase in the year 1855 of 21 ** 

The ratio of venereal disease on the g]X)S8 number of patients 

treated during 1856 was 73,-V ^ 

Showing ail increase in 1856, as compared with 1855, of . 14|^^ 

Or an increase, as compared with 1854, of 

This sUiady increase, 21fh per cent, in one yeai*, and 14-fV P®r 
cent, in the next, or 35yV P^r cent, within two years, may be con- 
sidered an incontrovertible proof of the progress of this niaiady in 
the city of New York. The fact that the people regard the Peni- 
tentiary Hospital as a dernier resort, an institution to which noth- 
ing but the direst necessity will compel them to apply, justifies 
the conclusion that the cases treated are but a fraction of the dis- 
ease existing, and its increase here may be taken as a sure indica- 
tion of a corresponding or larger increase among the general pop- 
ulation.”* 

Again, on the same subject in 1857 : 

“ In my last report I took the opportunity to submit to your 
Honorable Board facts proving the increase of venereal disease, and 
I then gave the ratio of that malady on the gross number of pa- 
tients treated as 73 tV I** 1857 the ratio was 

65^ P^r 5 l-his reduction of 7^ per cent, must be con- 
sidered in connection with the fact that other diseases, much be- 
yond the general average, have been treated in the last year, so 
that a larger number of venereal cases will yet show a smaller per- 
centage. The cases of phthisis pulmonalis (consumption), which 
have advanced from 58 in 1856 to 159 in 1857, sufficiently ex- 
plain that the decrease of venereal affections is apparent and not 
real.”* 

An investigation beyond the statistics upon which these re- 
marks were based, and including the Penitentiary Hospital, Alms- 
house, Work-house and Penitentiary, had shown that of the total 
number admitted to these several institutions 69J per cent, had 
suffered or were suffering from venereal disease at the time the 
inquiry was made. Of this proportion 45 per cent, of the total 
were suffering directly at the time of investigation, and 19 per cent 

' Report of Resident PhyBician, Blackweirs Island, to the Goremors of the Alm a- 
house, New York, tor 18f»6, p. 40. ’ Ibid., 1S57, p. 26- 
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were saffering thdimidy, or, in non-profeasional language, were Ifr 
boring under diseases more or less consequent on the sjphilitio 
taint 

The following detiuled statistics of venereal disease treated in 
the Penitentiary Hospital for four years ending December 81, 1857, 
wiU be found to embrace many subjects which have been alluded 
to in these pages. 


Total number of patients treated 

im 

4058 

tssa iiM iwr. 
2657 2083 8158 

Gases of primary fiyphilis . 

606 

660 

650 

882 

of seoondafy and other forms of syphilis 

985 

919 

989 1208 

Total of Bjphilhio diseases 

1541 

1579 1639 2090 

NATlVITIBa : 





Natives of United States 

410 

489 

531 

673 

ForeigDerB • # . 

1131 

1090 1108 1417 


1641 

1579 

1639 2090 

AMS: 





Under 16 years ••••••••. 

65 

72 

77 

68 

From 16 to 20 years •««••• 

481 

457 

472 

598 

“ 21 “ to 25 “ 

490 

481 

494 

631 

« 26 “ to 30 « 

814 

304 

311 

423 

“ 81 " to 40 “ 

128 

151 

165 

190 

** 41 “ to 60 « 

42 

99 

101 

157 

^ 61 and upward 

21 

15 

19 

28 


1541 

1579 

1639 2090 

■SOOIXION: 





Good 

176 

227 

231 

175 

Imperfect • • . 

787 

794 

830 1161 

Uneducated 

579 

558 

578 

754 

• 

1541 

1579 1639 2090 

From the total number of yenereal patients under 





treatment 

1541 

1579 1639 2090 

Deduct those dischaiged each year 

1253 

1316‘ 1389 1710 

Leaying to add to the next year’s account • • • 

Of the numbers discharged the following is the 
Bbsult of Treatment: 

288 

263 

250 

880 

Cured 

874 

1051 

1201 

1491 

Bdieyed • • • 

870 

263 

188 

218 

Not relieved 

7 

• • • 

a ■ • 

1 

Died 

2 

2 

5 

6 


1253 

1316 i|89 1710 

DmunoM or Trbatmxht: 





6 days and under 

13 

16 

;17 

83 

6 " to 10 days 

67 

36 

68 

102 

11 « to20 « 

80 

59 

81 

181 

21 “ to80 « 

154 

121 

137 

187 

1 mondi to 2 months 

298 

838 

458 

528 



S montlisto 9 monUis 
8 “ to* “ , 

4 aadajnnid 
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I8M. IHNIi issa. l<UkT. ' 
804 448 340 888 
880 845 807 860 
138 63 91 

1868 1316 1389 HIO 

Some few lemarks may be made on the subject of primary 
qrphilis. The proportion of the cases of this malady to the gross 
number of patients treated was in 

1864 . . . 14^ per cent. I 1856 ... 81-j^ per cent 

1855 .. . 86j^ « I 1867 . . . 87* « 

Jjy the term “primary syphilis,” uon-professional readers will- 
understand the commencement of the disease, or symptoms which 
are the direct consequence of an impure connection, in contra- 
distinction to “sccondaiy syphilis,” which is the comparatively 
remote result of infection ; never appearing until after the pri- 
mary symptoms are well developed, and frequently not until all 
traces of ^em are removed. He will thus see that every case 
of primary syphilis is in itself a proof of recent intercourse with 
a diseas^ person. These cases, then, have increased from 16 per 
cent in 1854 to 31J per cent in 1856, and 28 per cent in 1867. 
The remarks recently quoted explain how 882 cases in 1857 
make a smaller percentage than 650 in 1856. The fact of this 
increase compels us to but one conclusion, and that is a very 
important and suggestive one, namely, that commerce with pros- 
titutes in 1857 was attended with nearly twice die risk of infection in- 
curred in 1854 ; and, of course, the health of abandoned women has 
deteriorated in the same proportion. This is not said with any wish 
on the part of the writer to be considered an alarmist The facts 
are those which have come under bis personal observation : the 
inference is but a plain and natural deduction. 

But the Hospital, although the chief, is not the only insUtulion 
on Blackwell’s Island where patients are treated for venereal dis- 
ease. The Alms-house, Work-house, and Penitentiary have each 
a share of sufferers from this malady, to what extent will be 
shown by the annexed table : 

1864. 18S6. ISM. ISliT. 


Alms-boose S3 178 85 58 

Wark'hoQse .....•>.65 31 5 56 

Penitentiaiy .....••• 176 884 430 


Bellevue Hospital, New York City, also under chaige of the 
Govemors of the Alms-house, is not professedly available to ve- 
nereal cases. By a report from the Medical Board of that institu- 
tion» which will be found in the next chapter, it is seen that they 
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estimate “ not iar from 10 per cent of the inmates of Bellevue 
Hospital are admitted for Sections which have their origin !«• 
motely in venereal disease.” These data are sufficient to fix the 
numbers thus treated as follows : 

YARr number 10 per cent for y Totel number 10 per cent fbr 

• xf 'intiAiitM. TeiierfAl CUM. of eatlMit*. Teucreel cuei. 

1854 . . 7033 703 1856 . . 6893 689 

1855 . . 6697 670 | 1857 . . 7676 768 

In regal'd to the Nursery Hospital on KaiiduH’s Island, it is 
stated by Dr. 11. N. Whittlesey, the Resident Physician, that “ nine 
tenths of all diseases treated in this hospital during the past five 
years have been of constitutionai origin, and for the most part 
hereditary. The exact proportion which hereditary syphilis bears 
to this sum of constitutional depravity can not be stated with ac- 
curacy.” It is an estimate far within the bounds of probability to 
assume that one half of the diseases referred to by Dr. Whittlesey 
are complicated with or by syphilitic taint, and the numbers in 
the Nursery Hospital will therefore stand as follows: 

y ToUl nnmbtr 00 per eeoL for y ToIaI number 00 per eent ftr 

* of ruinT/‘Rl of Timerrel cm 

1854 3199 1100 1856 . . 1375 688 

1855 3310 1155 1857 . . 1469 784 

Following the institutions in charge of the Governors of the 
Alms-house is the New York State Emigrants’ Hospital on Ward’s 
bland. New York City, under the direction of the CommissionerB 
of Emigration, in the reports whereof the following esses of ve- 
nereal disease are noted : 


1853 

657 

1856 

511 

1854 

733 

1857 

559 

1855 

856 




The New York Hospital, Broadway, next claims attention. 
The reports for the under-mentioned years give the number of 
venereal cases as follows : 

1853 478 1856 873 

1853 838 1857 405 

These embrace the principal public hospitals of New York. 
There are other institutions, such as St Luke’s Hospital, St Vin- 
cent's Hospital, the Jews’ Hospital, eta, but they are of recent 
origin, and thmr practice will not form an el^nent in thiai calcu- 
lation. 

The dispensaries of the city relieve yearly a large amefont of 
Ackness. In the New York Dispensary, Centre Street, this oases 
of venereal disease are reported as follows : 
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1866 1154 

1866 1893 

1861 1680 

This gives an average of about three per cent, of all the patients 
treated. 

The Northern Dispensary, Waverley Place, does not publish 
any detailed report of the diseases treated, and to make an esti- 
mate it will be necessary to assume that the proportion is the 
same as in the New York Dispensary, namely, three per cent 
By this rule the following results are obtained ; 


Yw. 

Total number 

3 per cent, for 


Total number 

8 per cent for 

of paMontH. 

V* II caHOt. 

nf pali<‘l)lH. 

▼en. rn-oa. 

1860 . 

. 19,616 

588 

1866 . 

. 12,378 

371 

1801 . 

. 80,680 

620 

1856 . 

. 11,797 

354 

1853 . 

. 31,941 

658 

1857 . 

. 10,895 

327 

1854 . 

. 14,075 

423 




The Eastern Dispensary, Ludlow Street, does not give any de- 
tailed report of the diseases treated, and the same approximation 
will be made as previously : 


Total number 0 per cent for 
of petiento. Ten. eeios. 


1866 86,613 768 

18C6 31,017 630 


To the Demilt Dispensary, Second Avenue, the same system of 
approximation will be applied : 


Year. 

Total number 
of pattente. 

3 per emt far| 
▼en. CftMei. 

Year. 

Tola Inurober 
of pat lento. 

S per cent ftr 
wen. caoea. 

1852-3 . 

. 3,197 

66 

1855-6 . 

. 30,004 

600 

1853-4 . 

. 9,006 

270 

1856-7 . 

. 20,684 

620 

1854-5 . 

14,034 

421 

1857-8 . 

. 26,785 

803 


The Northwestern Dispensary, Eighth Avenue, subjected to the 
same rule gives 

Total number 8 per cent fbr 


of petientn. ren. cmos. 

1854 0>364 377 

1856 11,581 347 

1866 11,477 344 


Cases of venereal disease are treated in the Clinical Lectures at 
the three medical colleges of New York City. From the New 
York University Medical College the following report of patients 
has been obtained. It is undoubtedly much too low an estimate. 


1866 47 

1866 68 

1867 69 


and assuming that the practice of the others is of the same extent, 
we have as the venere^ cases treated in the three colleges : 
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1856 141 

1856 159 

1857 207 


As mauy of the patrons of New York houses of ill fume reside 
out of the city, some further information must be sought beyond 
our. own limits. Without professing to inquire into the public 
health in all the suburbs previously enumerated, it will be suffi- 
cient to take the reports of the superintendents of the poor of 
King’s County to ascertain what amount of syphilitic infection 
has been treated at the public cost in Brooklyn and its environs. 
The reports of Doctor '^omas Turner, Resident Physician of the 
King’s County Hospital, show the following cases : 


1853 165 

1855 362 

1857 311 

or about ten per cent on the total number treated. 

In the Brooklyn City Hospital the cases of venereal disease re- 
ceived and treated were in 

1854 158 1857 186 


1855 173 1858 (to May 1) . . 65 

1856 160 

It has been already stated that sailors are great patrons of pros- 
titutes, and to obtain any true statement of venereal disease among 
them, some estimate respecting this class must be made. For this 
purpose the reports of Dr. T. Clarkson Moffatt, Physician-in-chief 
of the “ Seaman’s Retreat,” Staten Island, Kew York, are avail- 
able. The number of cases treated in the several years is here 
given : ' 


1854 657 1857 365 

1855 473 1858 (to April 1) . * 82 

1856 ..... 355 


This is nearly twenty-four per cent, on the gross number treated. 

This concludes the published reports of charitable institutions, 
and the question next arises. What amount of syphilis is treated by 
physicians in private practice ? It is impossible to obtain any re- 
liable data upon this head. The Medictd Board of Bellevue Hos- 
pital, composed of some of the leading members of the profession 
in the dty, stata,'that they “ are imable to say what proportion of 
the practioe among regular and qualified physicians in this dty is 
derived firom the treatment of venereal diseases, but they know it 
is large, and that many receive more firam this sonioe than from 
all other sources tc^ether.” 
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There are also a veiy large number of advertising pretendcis 
who offer their services for the treatment of secret diseases ; and 
many drug-stores whose main business is derived from a similai 
source ; together with an infinity of [)atcnt rnediciues announced 
and sold as specifics for all venereal maladies. Upon the simple 
commercial principle of supply and demand these are so many 
proofs of the extent of the evil they profess to relieve. Should 
the number of cast's of venereal disease tn'ated in piivate practice 
by qualified physicians and by advertisers, addtid to the number 
of i)atients wlio supply themselves with patent or other medicines 
from drug-stores, be regarded as equal to the aggregate of those 
treated in public institutions, the estimate could not be deemed 
extravagant. 

The design is now to ascertain how much venereal disease exists 
in New York at the present time, and to do this it will be neces- 
sary to recapitulate the information already given. The cases 
below are those treate<l in 1857 : 


Penitentiary ITospital, Blackwell’s Island 2090 

Alms-house, Bhu-kwc'll’s Island 52 

Work-lumse, Blackwell’s Island 50 

Penitentiary, Blackwell’s Island 430 

Bellevue Ili»spital, New York 108 

Nursery Hospital, BandaH’s Island 134 

New York Stat^* Kini^rants’ llo.spita], Ward’s Island . . 559 

New York Hospital, llroadway 405 

New York Dispensary, Centre Street 1580 

Northern l)is|H;nsary, Waverley Place ...••• 321 

Eastern DisjKjnsary, Ludlow Street 030 

Dcinilt DisfKJiisary, Second Avenue 803 

Northwestern Dispensar}", Eighth Avenue 344 

Medical Colleges 207 

King’s County Ho.’«pital, Flatbush, Long Island • . . 311 

Brooklyn (^ity Ilaspital, Bnwklyn, Long Island .... 186 

Seaman’s llctrcat, Staten Island 305 

Total 9847 


Medical men, and those acquainted with the internal arrange- 
ments of public institutions, need not be reminded that the gen- 
eral system of record in hospitals includes only what may be 
called the f)rominent malady. Thus, if a man were admitted with 
a broken limb, it would bo registered :\s a fracture ; and if the 
same man were sulfering indirectly from syphilis at the same 
time, no entry would be made thereof, although the physician 
rendered him every professional assistance toward its cure. It is 

P r 
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estimated that in this manner a large number of the cases of 
nereal disease treated in all public institutions, except such as 
make a specialty of those maladies, is never recorded elsewhere 
than on the private case-books of the attending physicians. More 
particularly is this the rule in institutions vsupported wholly or 
in part by voluntary contributions. Their benevolent directors 
have not yet outlived the prejudice which formerly held it almost 
as disgraceful to treat as to contract syphilis. Some of the spirit 
which drove the unhappy men and women so alllicted from civil- 
ized life to perish in the fields or woods, as in London, Edinburgh, 
and Paris, during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and at a 
later ptiriod drew from the Papal government a bull recognizing 
the affliction as a direct punishment from the Almighty for the 
sin of incontinence, still survives in the present generation. The 
trustees of more than one of the dispensaries in New York have 
directed their medical officers not to prescribe for such complaints, 
arnl a hosjiital in a sister city, which receives a yearly grant from 
public funds, has in its printed rules and n^gulations : “ No per- 
son having * Gonorrhoea’ or ‘ Syphilis’ shall be admitted as a char- 
ity patient.” Some remarks are made hereafter upon this couit'^ 
and the facts arc mentioned now to explain why many cases of 
venereal disease never appear upon the reports of institutions 
where patients are treated. 

Practically such prohibitions are a dead letter. ^No physician 
of a public institutjon, applied to by a poor wretch sufitiring from 
syjdiilis, could piass him by without attempting to relieve, let the 
orders of the boanl of trustees be what they may. Ilis mission 
is simply to apfily the aid of sci»?nce and skill to the alleviation of 
any ailment which may be pix'sented to his notice, and his appre- 
ciation of the responsibility of his office is too keen to allow him 
to refuse the prayer of such an applicant. Hence arises the cir- 
cumstance that the case is treated under some other name. 

If then the cases recorded arc but two thirds of the aggregate, 
the num>)ers stand thus: 

Cases recorded in public institutions . • • 9S47 


Cases not recorded 4923 

Total . • 14f70 


cases in the year 18 o 7 in public institutions 

The difficulty of forming an opinion as to the extent of vene- 
real disease treated in private practice has been already mention- 
ed. In the absence of all infonnution, collateral circumstances 
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form the only guide to a conclusion. The amount is unquestion- 
ably very large ; so large that, if its full magnitude could be dis- 
covered and announced, every reader must be astonished. The 
first consideration to support this view may be found in the army 
of advertising empirics who make it a source of revenue. Each 
of these men must have numerous patients ; he could not keep up 
his business without them. Any practical advertiser knows that 
to insert an announcement of some twenty or thirty lines every 
day in at least two daily papers, to repeat the same in weekly 
journals, and, in addition to this, to post handbills on the corner 
of every street, and employ men or boys to deliver them to pas- 
sengers at steam-boat docks, ferry landings, and rail-road depots, 
can not be done without a considerable outlay, whatever its pro- 
spective advantages may be. No one supposes these charlatans 
to be actuated by pure disinterested benevolence. They crowd 
the columns of our journals, and insult us with their printed an- 
nouncements in the public thoroughfares, simply because ‘‘it 
pay?!.' Tlu'se means obtain them customers, and whenever this 
result ceas(!fi the announcements will be discontinued. While 
they appear there is positive proof that their issuers arc gathering 
patronage. 

The number of patent medicines always in the market for the 
cure of secret diseases, and which the vendors announce “ can be 
sent any distance securely packed, and safe from observation,” 
affords a corroboration. They are made and sold as a business 
sjxjculation. When their reputation diminishes, and the public 
become doubtful if all the virtues of the materia medica are com- 
prised in a single bottle of “Red Drop,” or “ Unfortunate’s Friend,” 
the manufacture will soon stop, and the inventors wull resort to 
some other enjploymcnt for their capital. The extent to which 
advertising crnj)irics and patent medicines arc flourishing is an 
undeniable proof of the prevalence of the maladies they professed- 
ly relieve. 

The legitimate bu.siness of drug-.stores affords another link in 
the chain of f»vi(lericc. Beyond the regular nostrums, almost 
every druggist in the city sells large quantities of medicine for 
the cure of venereal disease. Sometimes a man will candidl}" tell 
the storekeeper that he has contm''ted disease, and ask him to 
make up something to cure it. At other times a prescription, 
which ha«5 been efficacious in a former attack, will be presented^ 
or the sufferer has taken counsel among his friends and compan- 
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ions, and obtained some infiJlible recipe from one of them. In 
short, there are so many different means taken by persona who 
have contracted disease that it is impossible to enumerate the 
various methods in which the aid of the drug-store may be in* 
voked. 

There are many traditional recipes which can be used withour 
the necessity of purchasing ingredients of a dmg^st. One frvor^ 
ite remedy among the lower classes is “ Pine Knot Bitters.” Bot* 
ties of this preparation are kept for sale in liquor stores, partico 
larly in those neighborhoods where prostitutes “ most do congre- 
gate." 

Another reason may be submitted why a large amount of vene* 
real disease must be treated privately. Many of the victims are 
men who move in a respectable sphere of society, and have prob* 
ably been led to the act which resulted so disastrously in a mo- 
ment of uncontrollable passion. Their social position would be 
irreparably damaged should they enter a public hospital, and the 
desire to retain their status forces them to secrecy, even if the nat- 
ural repugnance of every man to the former course did not exist 
It is vain to deny that, while medical institutions designed for the 
public good are so managed as to inflict a disgrace upon their in* 
mates, their benefits are circumscribed, and wUl never be accepted 
by any but the poor Unfortunates who have no other means of 
obtaining relief. In the case of syphilis this is partiSUlarly to be 
regretted from the n^itare of the disease. Every day it is neglect- 
ed it becomes in a tenfold d^ree more aggravated, and entails 
proportionate misery in after life. 

If it be assumed that the private cases of venereal disease equal 
in number those treated in public institutions, an aggregate is ob- 
tained of more than 29,600 cases every year. If the former are 
double the number of the latter, the sum will be over 44,000 cases 
per annum. Either of these conjectures is below the truth, and 
we are satisfied, from professional experience and inquiry, that 
there is no exaggeration in estimating the number of patients 
treated privately every year for Ives venerea as at least quadruple 
the cases receiving assistance in hospitals and charitable estab- 
lishments. TM result is the enormmts sum of seventy-four thousand 
eases every year ! If each person suffered only one atiadc each 
year, this would represent one sixth of the total population above 
fifteen years of age. But many persons, especidly among aban- 
doned women and profligate men, ore infoct^ several times in the 
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course of twelve months, and any attempt to say what proportion 
of individuals arc represented in these 74,000 cases would be 
mere speculation without a particle of conclusive evidence to sup- 
port it. 

Notwithstanding the magnitude of the result, a very brief con- 
sideration will show that it is not extravagant. In addition to 
the arguments already advanced in this chapter, the reader will 
recollect that in a j^revious section it has been shown that two out 
of every live prostitute.s in New York cortfessed the .syphilitic taint 
Supposing a girl relinquishes her calling as soon as she becomes 
aware of being tliseased, several days may have (jlapsed before she 
discovered her c<mdition, and during that interval she must have 
infected every man who had intercourse with her. To take the 
most hbcral view, it may be conceded that the portion who ac- 
knowledg(.*d infijction were not all suffering from the primary or 
cornmunicablo form ; many of them had doubtless rcicovered from 
that; but if only one half were so suffering, and each of these in- 
fected only one man, the result would be 365,000 men diseased 
every year. 

'J'liis is not an exaggerated estimate. As was said when allud- 
ing to the prostitutes who admitted their contamination, there caE 
be no possible si3.s])icion that they would acknowledge sickness if 
they could avoid doing so, and consequently the sick are certainly 
not overrated. It may be objected that the numbers who owned 
disease w^erc spread over a considerable space of time, but this can 
be iTK?t with the fact that the inquiry which produced this result 
was in progress simultaneously in all parts of the city. At the far- 
thest it did not extend three months from the time of commence- 
ment to completion, and the natu^^l presumption would be that, as 
during that lime the health of the women was neither better nor 
worse than in any other three months of any year, the same pro- 
portion of diseased women could be found whenever an investiga- 
tion was made ; in other words, that two out of live prostitutes in 
New York are diseased. 

The calculation that of these diseased women one half only are 
affected in a manner which renders them liable to infect their par- 
amours is also a liberal one. Syphilis, when manifested in its sec- 
ondary stage in the shape of sores, eruptions, and blotches upon 
the face; or person, is so di.sgusting that no prostitute thus disfig^ 
ured could retain her place in any brothel, unless it was one of 
the very lowest grade, because her appearance would immediate- 
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ly repel all visitors. In its primary or local form it is of course 
conc^ed from her customers, and may be so concealed for a con* 
siderable length of time. These facts borne in mind, is it not al- 
most too liberal an estimate to assume that one half who adinH 
syphilis are suffering in the secondary or palpable form ? 

This line of argument, supported by the facts given, is perfectly 
justifiable, view it in what light you may, and proves that the es- 
timate of 74,000 cases of venereal disease annually is much too 
small. 

Another course of reasoning may be adopted. The time occu- 
pied in taking the census is stated at three months. This in- 
cluded all the needful preliminary measures, the instructions to 
examiners, the conferences with police captains, etc; and the final 
proceedings, such as arranging and writing out reports. Allow 
one third of the time for these introductory and concluding a<l- 
juncts, and it will leave about sixty days, including Sundays, or 
fifty-two working days devoted to the actual inquiry. The in- 
quiry resulted in the discoveiy of syphilis in such a proportion of 
women as would amount to an aggregate of two thousand on the 
total number of public prostitutes. Suppose the disease of two 
thousand women equally distributed over the fifty -two days; or, 
in other words, that an average number were infected and con- 
fessed it eveiy day:, and the result is thirty-eight women diseased 
every twenty-four hours. We wish to make this argument as 
plain as possible, and the reader will pardon what may appear 
needless repetitidn. If this disease existed in each woman for 
four days before she was conscious of it, or it became so trouble- 
flome as to force her from her calling, and during this interval of 
four days each woman had intercourse with only one man per 
day, over fifty thousand men would be exposed to the risk, al- 
most the certainty of contracting infection in the course of the 
year. As the Afedico-C/iinirgical Revieio said, in the course of a 
similar argument upon syphilis in London, this estimate is “ ridic- 
ulously small.” In the first place, a majority of the women would 
hot al^ndon their calling in four days after infection, but w'ould 
continue it as long as they could possibly submit to the suffering 
involved. 5vcry n'sident of New York will remerftber the ex- 
citement caused in the spring of the year 1856 by the arrest of a 
large number of prostitutes in the public streets, thdr committal 
to Blackwelfs Island, and their subsequent discharge on writs of 
\abea8 carpus^ on account of informality in the proceedings; but 
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it is not generally known that of those arrested at that time a 
very large proportion, certainly more than one half, were suffer- 
ing from syphilis in its primary form, and many of them in its 
most inveterate stage. We make this assertion from our own 
knowledge, the result of a professional examination, and mention 
the cihjumstance now to prove that women will not abandon their 
calling when they know themselves diseased, so long as they can 
possibly continue it. If the estimate had been made that each 
woman continued prostitution for eight days instead of four days 
after she was infected, it would have been a closer approximation 
to the truth, and it would have shown over hundred thousand 
(100,000) men exposed to infection every year. 

Again : The supposition that a prostitute submits to but one 
act of prostitution every day is “ ridiculously small.” No woman 
could pay her board, dress, and live in the cxpcn.nve manner com- 
mon among the chiss upon the money she would receive from one 
visitor daily ; even two visitors is a very low estimate, and four is 
very tar Ifurn an unreasonably large one. 

But suppositions might be multiplied, and the argument ex- 
tended almost ad infinitum. One more calculation shall be sub- 
mitted, and then the reader can form his ©wn conclusion upon the 
question whether the theory of seventy-four thousand coses of 
venereal diseiise in New York every year has not been supported 
by a mass of evidence far more weighty than can ordinarily be 
adduced to establish a controverted point. 

It shall be assumed that the thirty-eight women infected every 
day continue their calling for six days after the appearance of 
venereal disease, and during such six days one half of them shall 
submit to one, and the other half to two sexual acts daily. Then, 
in tljc course of a year, one himdred and twenty-five thousand 
men would be exposed \o contamination. To this add the num- 
b(?r of women infected, whicli, at thirty-eight daily, would amount 
to nearly thirteen thousand in the year, and a total of one hund- 
red and thirty-eight thousand will be presented, or nearly double 
the number assumed as a basis for remark. It is needless to ad- 
vance farther reasons in support of the soundness of that opin- 
ion. 

Next in order will be the consideration of the amount of money 
prostitution costs the public. The amount of capital invested in 
houses of ill fame, and the outlay cx)nsequent thereupon presents 
a total which can not but surprise all who have not deeply re- 
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fleeted upon the ramifications of the evil. The police investiga* 
lion of May, 1858, quoted a few pages l)aek, gives the toUil num- 
ber of bouses of prostiiiiliou as ^578, and tlie worth of property 
thus cniploy4?d cun bt; ascer tained with a loltirablc degree of accu- 
racy from infonnatioii obtained, in many cases, by actual inquiry. 
The value of re:d esUte where it was owned by the keepers of 
thtjse houses has been already given in some instances, and in 
others the rent may be a.ssumed equivalent to ten per cent, per 
annum upon the cost of the property, which is ceitiiinly not an 
undue valuation. Dividing the toud number of houses into four 
classes the estimate stands as follows: 

80 houses of the first class are ostiiiiated^ from actual inquiry, 
to' be worth, including real estate and furniture, $13,800 

each, or a total of $1,104,000 

100 houses of the second class are estiinatCMl at t^vont ^-li\e per 
cent, h^ss than those of the first cla.ss, namely. $10,350 for 


each, or a total of 1,0.3.'), 000 

120 houses of tho third ehuss at $5000 each •••.•• 600,000 
78 houses of the fourth eliuss at $1000 each •••••• 78,000 

378 houses of prostitution arc estiiuatcil worth • • • • $2,817,000 

Add for houses of assignation : 

25 houses of the first class at $12,000 each 300,000 

25 « second “ 9,000 « 225.000 

35 third ‘‘ 6,000 « 175,000 

15 fourth « 3,000 “ ...... 45,000 


100 Total for houses of prostitution and assignation • • $3,562,000 

In addition to this arc 151 dancing-s;doons, liquor and lager* 
beer stores, mainly di^fiendent upon the custom of pn)sti* 
tutes and their companions. Any place in which it is pos* 
sible to carry on either of these businesrics must 1m : worth 
$200 a year rent, which would give a value of $2000 each, 


or a total of 302,000 

The necessary stock, fixtures, and implements can not be 
worth less, on an average, than $100 in each placn): this 

gives a total of 15,100 

and an aggregate capital of $3,879,100 


invested in the busim.-ss of prostitution. That this is not an ex- 
travagant estimate will be admitU'd by any real estate owner oi 
person acquaintrjd with the value of property in the city; espe- 
cially if he Uikcs into corisidiTation tlic location of many of ih. 
hoases, and calculates how inucli more the adjac<*rit hinds and 
buildings would Ixj worth if those resorts of vice and infajny were 
removed. 

On a scale correspondingly large is the amount of money ,*ujtu* 
ally spemt upon prostitutes. Tho weekly income of each womav 
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can not be less than ten dollars. Many pay much more than that 
sum for their board alone, and in first-class houses it is not un* 
common for a prostitute to realize as much as thirty or fifty dol- 
lars, or upward, in a week. But if the income is taken at the 
lowest point, the aggregate receipts of six thousand courtesans 
amount to $60,000 per week, or $8,120,000 per year. 

Every visitor to a house of prostitution expends more or leas 
money for wines and liquors therein. In some cases this outlay 
will be larger than the cash remuneration given to the women, but 
other men are not so lavish in their hospitality ; and it is fair to 
assume that such expenditures amount to two thirds of the pre- 
vious item — a weekly total of $40,000, or $2,080,000 spent for in- 
toxicating drinks in houses of prostitution every year. 

In describing the customers of houses of assignation, it has 
already been remarked that in the first class many of the female 
visitors take that step, not for gain, but impelled by affection or 
sexual desire. They would spurn the idea of being paid for their 
company ; but the houses at which their intrigues are consum- 
mated being luxuriously furnished, and conducted by women of 
known discretion and secrecy, have a high tiiriff of prices as one 
of their features. Visitors must pay as much there for accommo- 
dation as the rent of a room and compensation to a female would 
amount to in places of less pretension. It is assumed that 4200 
visits are paid to houses of assignation eveiy week, and for the 
foregoing reason estimating them to cost the men the same in ew 
cry instance, and fixing that cost at three dollars for each visit, 
this item will amount to $12,600 per week, or $655,200 per year. 

The consumption of wine and liquor is small in houses of as- 
signation, as compared w ith houses of prostitution. It may prob- 
ably amount to $5000 per w’^eek, or $260,000 poi year. 

The income of the dancing-siiloons, liquor, and lager-beer stores, 
frequented and mainly supported by prostitutes and their friends, 
can not be less than $30 per week for each Ijouse, and as there are 
161 establishments of that description, the aggregate ot money 
disbursed in them will be $4530 per week, or $235,560 per year. 

These sums exhibit the outlay for the pleasures of prostitution : 
the ensuing items give its penalties. Of the inmates of the Island 
(late the Penitentiary) Hospital, in 1857, over 65 per cent, were 
afflicted with venereal disease. ITie total expense of that institu- 
tion for the year was $35,000, and the jjro rata amount for syphi- 
litic patients would be $22,750 during the year, or $438 per wedc. 
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Bellevue Hospital cost to maintam it during 1857, $70,000 in 
round numbers. The Medical Board say that ten per cent, of its 
inmates are treated for diseases originating in the syphilitic taint, 
and this proportion of the expenses l)eing chargeable to prostitu- 
tion amounts to $7000 per year, or $136 per week. 

The Nursery Hospital on Bandall’s Island cost the city of New 
York $17,000 for maintenance during 1857. One half its infant 
patients are treated for diseases resulting from venereal infection, 
and $8,600 per year, or $163 per week, is the quota of expense 
caused by this vice and its sequel. 

The number of cases of venereal disease treated in the New 
York State Emigrants’ Hospital on Ward’s Island was per cent, 
of the total relieved on that island. The expenses for 1867 were 
$109,000, and the share chargeable to prostitution will be $7076 
per year, or $136 per week. 

In the New York City Hospital, Broadway, 14 per cent, of the 
patients during 1857 were treated for venen>al disease. The cost 
of maintenance for that year was $69,000, and the share caused 
by prostitution was $8260 per year, or $159 per week. 

The cases treated in dispc/isary practice have been averaged at 
three per cent throughout the city. The yearly expenses of 
those charities are as follows : 

New York Dispensary • .$9100 Demilt Dispeusi^ . . . $530S 
Northern Dispensaiy . . 3560 Northwestern Dispeniqaiy • 2639 
Eastern Di^nsaiy « • • 3700 Total $24^280 

and the proportion Chargeable to syphilis must be $728 per year, 
or $14- per week. 

Very little expen.S(' is incurred by the medical colleges in the 
cases of syphilis treated at their clinical lectures, as the relief is 
generally confined to a prescription or a slight operation, and if 
medicine is supplied in a few cases the amount is so small that in 
a calculation of this sort it is not worth notice. 

The expenses of the King’s County Haspital, Long Island, for 
1857, amounted to $76,300. About ten per cent, of the patients 
treated were venereal sufferers, and the cost for them amounts to 
$7530 per year, or $145 per week. 

In the Brookl}^ City Hospital the proportion of vehercal pa- 
tients is twenty-seven per cent of the aggregate. The total an- 
nual expenses are $17,200, and the amount incurred ofi account 
of this disease is therefore $4644 per year, or $89 per week. 

In the Seaman’s Retreat, Staten Island, New York, twenty-four 
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per cent of the inmates suffer fix>m venereal disease. The ex- 
penses during the year 1857 were $43,500, of which $10,540 per 
year, or $203 per week, must be considered the proportion ren- 
dered necessary by syphilis. 

To ascertain the amount expended for private medical assist- 
ance it will be necessary to recapitulate the outlay of the public 
institutions mentioned. 


1nHtituMon^. 

Island Hospital, Blackwell’s Island . • 

. $22750 

AVcfVlv OiitlET. 

$4S8 

Bellevue Hospital, New York . . . 

. 7000 

135 

Nursery Hoimital, BandalPs Island • . 

Emigrants’ Hospital, Ward’s Island 

. 8500 

163 

. 7075 

136 

City Hospital, New York 

. 8260 

150 

Dispensaries 

King’s County Hospital, Long Island • 

728 

14 

. 7530 

145 

Brooklyn City Hospital, Long Island • 
Seaman’s Betroat, Staten Islwd • . . 

. 4644 

89 

. 10540 

203 

Total 

. 77027 

i482 


These totals must be multiplied by four, and the product will 
show amount paid for private medical assistance as $5928 
weekly, or $308,108 yearly. This is calculated on too liberal a 
scale, for no one believes that an individual requiring professional 
aid can obtain it so economically in private life as in a public insti- 
tution ; nor would even the fact that in the latter case the patients 
are boarded and supplied with all necessaries more than counter- 
balance the sums which must be paid for individual medical at- 
tendance. The desire not needlessly to exaggerate facts which 
are sufficiently comprehensive without such a procedure is the 
only reason that induces so low an estimate. 

But there are yet other items of expenditure which must be 
noticed before the long array is completed. Foremost of these is 
the cost for support of abandoned women in the Work-house and 
Penitentiary on Blackwell’s Island. The proportion of females 
committed to the Work-house during 1857 wjis three fifths of the 
total commitments. It is not asserted that all these were prosti- 
tutes, but it is certain that the larger part were unchaste, and for 
argument’s sake we will take the ratio as two abandoned to one 
virtuous woman, the latter representing the class whom poverty, 
sickness, or fricndlessness may have driven to accept a shelter in 
the institution. The expenses of the Work-house for the year 
amounted to $76,000, and the share of cost incurred on behalf of 
prostitutes would therefore be $30,400 per year, or $585 per 
week. 
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The females sentenced to the Penitentiary from courts of crim 
inal jurisdiction during 1857 amount to twenty-seven per cent 
of the total number incarcerated. It will violate no probability 
to assume that all these women were prostitutes ; there may be 
exceptions to the rule, but so rare are they as not to invalidate 
the principle. The Penitentiary was supported during 1867 at 
an outlay to the tax-payers of nearly $89,000, and the propor- 
tion chargeable to prostitutes, at the ratio given above, is $24,030 
per year, or $462 per week. 

A ferther portion of the expena^ of the Work-house and Peni- 
tentiary might very plausibly be included in the list ; namely, the 
share incurred by the maintenance of those men who owe their 
imprisonment either to crimes committed at the instigation of 
common women, or for the sake of supporting them; or to a 
course of idleness and dissipation resulting from the companion- 
ship of prostitutes. To pursue this subject in all its miiiutice 
would lead to the conclusion that nearly every male prisoner owes 
his confinement, less or more remotely, to one or the other of 
these causes, and hence it could be argued that all the expenses 
of male imprisonment should be taken into this account. On the 
other hand, such a course could be opposed with the plea that 
Climes which send men to Blackwell’s Island are only indirect 
results of the system under discussion, and to recognize them 
would force the recognition of many other indirectjioiisequences 
daily occurring elsewhere. Strictly speaking, the position is scarce- 
ly demonstrable enough to form an arithmetical calculation, but 
its moral certainty is so &r acknowledged as to make it a serious 
matter of reflection in connection with the attendant evils of pros- 
titution. 

To resume : About fifty-five per cent, of the population of the 
Alms-houses, Blackwell’s Island, are females. Some of these are 
old decrepit women whom it would be impossible to consider as 
prostitutes ; others are virtuous women whose poverty has driven 
them there ; but many are broken down prostitutes who have lost 
whatever of attraction they once possessed, and with ruined health 
and debilitated constitutions it is impossible for them to exist 
even in the lowest brothels. They make the Alms-house their 
last resting-place, and there await the final summons which shall 
close their career of sin and misery . Yet another class in this in- 
stitution is composed of women with young children. Some claim 
to be respectable married women, while others are known as di» 
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reputable characters ; but the former have little to support their 
preteijsions except their own assertion, and collateral testimony 
sometimes invalidates that. It is not an uncharitable conclusion, 
that at least one half of the female inmates of the Alms-house owe 
their dependence upon charity to their own prostitution. The 
support of the Alms-house in 1857 cost the city of New York 
$63,000, and the proportion resulting from prostitution, on the 
above data, is $15,760 per year, or $303 per week. 

The children on Eandall’s Island may be classified according to 
the rule already adopted in reference to disease in the nursery 
hospital there ; namely, to assume that one half owe, if not their 
existence, certainly their support from public funds to causes that 
originated in vice. The nursery, exclusive of the hospital, cost 
during last year $60,000, one half of which must, in accordance 
with the previous estimate, be charged to prostitution ; namely, 
$30,000 per year, or $57 1 per week. 

The final charge arises from the police and judiciary expenses 
of the v'.Ny of New York, of which it is believed that ten per cent, 
is caused by prostitution and its concomitant crimes and suffer- 
ings. The aggregate forms a large amount, and will be rather a 
surmise than an assertion. The maintenance of police-officers and 
stiition-houses, of police-justices and their court-rooms, of the city 
judge and recorder, with their respective courts, of the city and 
district prisons, and numerous contingent expenses, can not be less 
than two million dollars a year. The percentage chargeable to 
prostitution will therefore be $200,000 pc? year, or $4000 per 
week. 

Thus much for preliminary explanations. It will now be pos- 
sible to present the reader with a tabular statement of the weekly 
and yearly cost of the system of prostitution existing in the me- 
tropolis of the New World. Those who have followed us through 
this argument, and noted the facts upon which every calculation 
is based, will bear witness that nothing has been exaggerated, that 
Bo dollar is debited to the vice without strong presumptive evi- 
dence to support such charge, and that the endeavor lias been 
throughout rather to underestimate than exceed the bounds of 
strict probability. Upon this ground the attention of the public 
is earnestly requested to the first exposition ever attempted of the 
amount paid by citizens of and visitors to New York for illicit 
sexual gratification. 
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BscAPmriJiTiOK. 


Ezpeaditure. 

Individual Ezpbnsssi : 

Paid to prostitutes 

Spent for wine and liquor by visitors • • 
P^d by visitors to houses of assignation • 
Spent for wine and liquor by visitors to 

houses of assignation 

Spent in dancing-saloons, liquor and lager- * 
beer stores fi^uented by prostitutes and 

their friends 

Medical Expenses : 

Island Hospital, Blackwell’s Island • • • 

Bellevue New York 

Nursery Randall’s Island • • . 

Emigrants’ Hospital, Ward’s Island • • 
New York City Hospital, New York • . 

Dispensaries 

King’s County Hospital, Long Island . • 
Brooklyn City ** • • 

Seamen's Retreat, Staten Island • • • • 

Private medical assistance 

Vagrancy and Pauper Expenses: 

Work-house, Blackwell’s Mand • • • • 
Penitcntiaiy " . 

Alms-house . 

Nursery, Randall’s Island 

PoucE AND Judiciary Expenses: 

Proportion of aggr^ate 

Totals . • • 


Weekly 

outUy. 

Teeily 

outUy. 

$60,000 

$3,120,000 

40,000 

2,080,000 

12,600 

655,200 

5,000 

260,000 

4,530 

235,560 

438 

22,750 

135 

7,000 

163 

8,500 

136 

7,076 

150 

8,260 


728 

145 

7,530 

80 

4,644 

203 

10,540 

5,028 

308,108 

585 

30,400 

462 

24,030 

303 

15,750 

6t1 

30,000 

4,000 

200,000 

$135,467 

$7,036,075 


The footings of the columns show the total expense to he 


Wwkly $135,46’! 

Yearly $’1,036, 076 


over SEVEN millions of dollars! or nearly as much as the annual 
municipal expenditure of New York City. 

Comment upon these figures would be superfluous. They pre- 
sent the monetary effects of prostitution in a convincing point of 
view, and will prepare the reader for an attentive perusal of the 
suggested remedial measures which fonn the subject of the next 
chapter. The American mind is said to be proverbially open to 
argument based upon dollars and cents. Without giving an un- 
qualified assent toiihe proposition, we may be permitted to hope 
that financial considerations, combined with the claims of benevo- 
lence and humanity, the appeals of virtue and morality, the de- 
mands of public h^th, and the future physical well-being of the 
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oommunity at large, will exercise that influence on the public mind 
which is necessary to the accomplishment of any valuable prac- 
tical result from the present investigation. 

Before leaving the subject of the extent of prostitution it may 
be appropriate to remark that it was considered advisable to as- 
certain the prevalence of the vice in some of the leading cities of 
the United States, and, in order to do this effectually, a circular 
letter was addn’ssed to the Mayors of 


Albany, New York, 
Baltimore, Maryland, 
Boston, Mjissachusetts, 
Brooklyn, New York, 
Buffaloy New York, 
Charleston, South Carolina, 
Chicago, Illinois, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Detroit, Michigan, 
Hartfoid, Connecticut, 
LouUmlUy Kentucky, 
Memphii^ Tennessee, 


I Mobile, Alabama, 

Ntwarhy New Jersey, 

New Haveuy Connecticut, 

New Orleans, Louisiana, 
Norfolky Virginia, 

Philadelpkiay Pennsylvania, 
Piitsbur^h, Pennsylvania, 
Portland, Maine, 

Richmond, Virginia, 

Samnnahy Giv)rgia, 

St. Louis, Missouri, 
Washington, District Columbia. 


(The names printed in italics are those of cities from which re* 
plies were received.) 

The circular forwarded was as follows : 


(Copy.) 

“Mayor’s Offioo, New York City, Sept. I, 1856. 

“ To His Honor the Mayor op the City of : 

Dear Sir, Below you will receive from Dr. Sanger a note containing a 
few questions concerning Prostitution and Prostitutes in your city, which I 
shall feel obliged if you will have the kindness to answer. 

Veiy truly yours, Fernando Wood, Mayor New York City.” 


*<Dear StR. During the past six months, with the aid of His Honor, 
Mayor Wood, of this city, and the police force at his command, I have been 
collecting materials for a report on Prostitution, as it exists in New York at 
the present time. I inclose you a list of questions that have been asked all 
the women examined herc.^ Of course I do not expect that you will or can 
give answers to these questions from the prostitutes in your city, but 1 
would wish to have your replies to the following queries : 

1. How many houses of prostitution are there in your city? 

2. How many houses of assignation are there in your city 7 

3. How many public prostitutes are there in your city ? 

“ 4 . How many private prostitutes are there in your city 7 

^ The list of questions inclosod was a printed copy of the interrogatories used in 
New York, and already given in these pages. 
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5. How many kept mistresses are there in your city 7 

6. What is the present population of your city 7 

‘‘Of courae these questions can be answered to you, by your chief of po- 
lice and officers, only as to the best of their knowledge ; but, as a general 
thing, shrewd police-officers will be able to give correct answers to them. I 
do noi wish names, only the rooiul numbers in each class. 

“ I shall do myself the honor to forward you a copy of the report when 
completed, and shall be glad to receive your replies to the above queries 
by the 30th of this month. You will please direct your answer to 
“ Yours respectfully, William W. Sanger, 

“ Resident Physician, Blackwell’s Island, New York City.” 

The following are the replies ivci'ived: 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

(Copy.) 

‘‘Mayj'r’s OflU*e, Buflalo, October 2, 1856, 

“Dear Sir, — I received your circular of the 1st of September, asking 
that certain questions concerning houses of prostitution, prostitutes, etc., 
might be answered. 

“I immediately directed our chief to collect the necessary information 
through the police, and I have just received his report : I here inclose the 
answers. 

“ To show how far the report can be relied on for accuracy, I here copy 
from his re|jort : ‘ The captains inform me that they experienced much dif- 
hculty in their endeavors to make a correct report and answer to the several 
questions proposed ; they, however, believe that the returns, s» far at least 
as the number of houses and public prostitutes is concerned, arc vciy near 
correct.’ 

“ Any farther information you may desire I will cheerfully give, so far 
as I am able. I am respectfully yours, F. P. Stevens, Mayor.” 


(IriHo<urc.) 

“ Houses of Prostitution . . 87 Private Prostitutes 81 

of Assignation . . 37 Kept Mistresses 31 

Public Prostitutes 272 Population 76,000.’^ 


Louisville, Kt. 

(f*opy.) 

‘•Pfilicc Office, Lonisriile, Ky., December 2% 1856. 

“ Hon. John Barber, Mayor ; 

“Dear Sir. — Bel^w I give a statement of such matters as calM for by 
Dr. Win. W. Sanger, Resident Physician of Blackwell’s Island, New York 
City, which I think you will find correct, or as near as can be arrived at 
from the facilities afforded. Hoping that it will prove satisfactoiy to the 
doctor, and that it will many Udu unfold^ I remain respectfully youn, 

“ Jas. Kirkpatrick, Chief of fblicor 
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Houses of Ph)Btitation ... *79 I Kept mistresses 60 

“ “ Assignation ... 39 1 Population of city (sup- 

Pablic prostitutes 214 j posed to be) 10,000 

Private “ 93 , 

“ I am now preparing to take the censiis for 1861.” 

Newark, N. J. 

(Copy.) 

“ Nowark, N. J., October 4, 1856. 

“ Wm. W. Sanger, M. D. : 

Dear Sir, — can not make any excuse for not answering your letter 
of inquiry that will justify me, (Yours of September 1st was unfortunately 
mislaid.) 

Our population in 1855 was 55,000 by census. 

“ Wc have no houses of ill fame in our city ; none of assignation ; there 
are no public prostitutes. 

“ It may appear strange to you that the above should be the case, but 
there is good reason for it. From the best information that I can get 
there ap* p. fifty private prostitutes in this city, composed of girls liv- 
ing at service or as seamstresses, but who conduct themselves so as not to 
be known. Our city is so n(5ar to New York that as soon as a girl turns 
out she makes her way to it, where associations and congenial amusements 
make it more agreeable. It is rather singular, but so soon as it becomes 
known that a girl is loose, she is marked and followed in the streets by 
half-grown boys hooting at and really forcing her to leave town. Occa- 
sionally it is made known to the police that a couple of girls staid a night 
or two at some boarding-house, when they arc arrested as vagrants, or 
wanied off, and they are gone. 

New York being so iniirh greater field for them, they are the least of 
our troubles. Truly and respectfully yours, II. J. Poinilr, Mayor.” 

New Haven, Conn. 

(Copy.) 

“ New Haven, September 18, 1866. 

Dr. Wm. W. Sanger ; 

“ Dear Sir, — Herewith I hand you the report of our chief of police in 
answer to your inquiries relative to prostitution in this city. 

“ Your ob^ient servant, P. S. Galpin, Mayor.” 

(IncIoMire.) 

To His Honor the Mayor or the City of New Haven : 

“ Sir, — have had the communication adcLrossed to you by Wm. W. San- 
ger, Resident Physician, Blackwell’s Island, New York, in regard to prosti- 
tutes and prostitution in the city of New Haven, under consideration, and 
beg leave to report : 
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" That the answers to the questions propounded are given in a general 
manner, with near approximation to exactness without pretending to be 
minutely accurate. 

And to the first question, namely, * How many houses of prostitution 
are there in the city V I answer. That the number now known as such to 
the police is tcriy and that these are only such (some of them) occasionally ; 
and that none of them would be so called in New York, being inconsider- 
able, in poor, out-of-the-way houses, and conducted with great secrecy, and 
are constantly liable to the penalties of a law peculiar to Connecticut, which 
punishes reputaliou^ rendering it impossible for them to gain strength and 
become permanent. 

And to the second inquiry’, ^ How many houses of assignation are there 
in the city 1 answer, There are known to be six, and others suspected ; 
but these all arc not such proper, but are connected with some business, as 
eating-houses, hotels, dance-houses, etc. 

And to the third imjulry, ^ How many public prostitutes are there in 
the city There arc known by name, xinety-three, all well known. 

‘‘ And to the fourth inquiry, ‘ How many private prostitutes are there in 
the city V I answer, That there are thirty, with many married women ; and, 
indeed, this class is mostly composed of married women. 

And to the fifth question, ^ How many kept mistresses are there in the 
city V the answer is, That the number is not known, but is small, and no 
one instance is certainly known to us. 

“ The population of t^ city is thirty-two thousand. 

All which is respectfully submitted. John C. HijDEN, 

* Chief of Police City of New Haven. 

Dated at New Haven, September IG, 

Norfolk, Ya. 

(Copy,? 

“ Mayor’s Office, Norfolk, Va., Sept. 16, 1866. 

*^Dkar Sir, - Yours of 1st instant was duly received, and in reply would 
state that I have endeavored to be as acourate as possible in my replies to 
your several interrogatories, namely, 

1. How many houses of prostitution in your city 7 

“Answer. About forty. 

“ 2. How many houses of assignation in your city 7 

“ Answer. None as such ; there being no places, so far as X can leanif 
used as meeting-places. 

“ 3. How many public prostitutes are there in your city 7 

“ Answer. About one hundred and fifty. 

“ 4. How many private prostitutes are there in your oily 7 

“Answer. About fifty. 

“ 5. How many kept mistresses are there in your city 7 
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"Answer. About six or eight. 

" 6. What is the present population of your city ? 

" Answer. About eighteen thousand. 

" I would, in connection with the above, state that about twenty-five of 
the forty houses are used almost exclusively by sailors and seafaring men, 
and arc sometimes improperly called ^Sailor Boarding-houses,’ especiaUy 
the most decent of them. 

" Any other information I can give you I will most cheerfully do, should 
you desire any. 

" I am very respectfully yours, F. F. Ferguson, 

“ Mayor City of Norfolk, Virginia. 

**To Dr. Wm. W. Sanger, Resident Phyhidan, Blackwcirs Idand, New York.*’ 

Philadelfhu, Pa. 

(Copj.) 

“ Office of the Mayor of the City of Philadclphin, Sept. 8, 1866. 

" Dear Sir, —As near as we can arrive at the facts (of course no great 
reliance can be placed on this general answer) the following are the figures : 

1. ljo;.»<i.s of prostitution . 130 3. Public Prostitutes . . 4Y6 

2. Houses of assignation . 50 4. Private " • » 105 

6. (Say) six hundred thousand population. 

" Our city has one hundred and twenty-nine (129) square miles of police 
jurisdiction, and six hundred and fifty (650) [wlicemen besides ofiioers. 
You will therefore make some allowances for the want of time to enable 
me more fully to state answers to your questions. 

" The answers given are from estimates made by the lieutenants of police 
of heir own districts. 

" Respectfully, Richard Vaux, Mayor of Philadelphia. 

Wm. W. 8anoix, M. D., KcMdent Pli}>iciau, Blackwell's Island.” 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(Copy.) 

** Mayor's Office, Pittsburgh, Sept. 18, 1856. 

" Wm. W. Sanger, M. D. : 

" Dear Sir, — Your favor of the 1st instant came to hand a few days ago^ 
requesting answers to the following questions : 

" 1. How many houses of prostitution are there in our city T 
"Answer. Nineteen. 

" 2. How many houses of assignation 1 
"Answer. Nine. 

" 3. How many public prostitutes? 

"Answer. Seventy-seven. 

" 4. How many private prostitutes? 

" Answer. Thirty-eeven. 
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5. How many kept mistresses? 

"Answer. Sixteen. 

" 6. What is your population ? 

"Answer. Seventy-five thousand seven hundred and fifty (75^750). 

" The above is arrived at from the personal knowledge of some of our 
poIice<^fficM)rs ; no doubt the number is much greater. 

At the last census our population of the city proper was over sixty thou- 
sand (60,000). The population at that time of Pittsburgh, All<^hany, 
and the suburbs of Pittsburgh, was nearly one hundred thousand. 

" Respectfully, your obedient servant, Wm. Bingham, Mayor.’’ 

Savannah, 6a. 

(Copy.) 

** Mayor*B Office, City of Savannah, Ga., Sept., 18, 1858. 

" Wm. W. Sanger, Resident Phyacian, i 
Blackwell’s Island, New York City : ) 

" Dear Sir, In this city there are fifteen houses of prostitution, three 
assignation-houses, ninety-three white, and one hundred and five colored 
prostitutes. In the winter season the number is greatly increased by sup- 
plies from New York City. 

" I can not answer what number of private prostitutes or kept mistresses 
iiere are here. 

" Our present population is about twenty-six thousand. 

" Very truly yours, Edward G. Anderson, Mayor.F 


These replies may be condensed as follows : 


1 

Reported by 

llonsee. 

rroetltutei. 


Cfties. 



¥ 

1 = 


ill 

1 

Buffalo 


87 

87 

272 

81 

31 

384 


Louisville 

“ Barber 

79 

39 

214 

98 

60 

867 

70,000 

Newark 

“ Poinier 

... 

... 

... 

50 

... 

50 

65,000 

New Haven.. 

** Galpin 

10 

6 

93 

80 


123 

32,000 

Norfolk 

“ Ferguson .. 

40 

• •• 

150 

50 

8 

208 

18,000 

Philadelphia. 

•' Vanx 

180 

50 

476 

... 

105 

580 

600,000 

Pittsburgh.... 

** Bingham.. 

19 

9 

77 

87 

16 

ISO 

75,750 

Savannah .... 

** Anderson.. 

15 

8 

198 

... 

... 

198 

26,000 


It has already been stated, on the authority of the state census 
of 1855, that the adult male population of New York (Sty form 
nearly one third of the total inhabitants, and the same ^e may 
be applied to these cities to ascertain the comparative number of 
prostitutes and their customers. The proportions stand as fol- 
lows: 
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New York, on the resident population of the city proper, nai 

1 prostitute to every 40 men* 


but including the suburbs . 

. 1 

it 

a 

it 

64 

« 

Buffalo has 

. 1 

a 

it 

it 

65 

tt 

Louisville has 

. 1 

it 

it 

it 

64 

u 

Newark has 

. 1 

it 

it 

if 

366 

tt 

New Haven has 

. 1 

u 

it 

tt 

8T 

tt 

Norfolk has 

. 1 

it 

it 

tt 

29 

tt 

Philadelphia has • . • • • 

. 1 

it 

it 

tt 

344 

tt 

Pittsburgh has 

Savannah has. « • • • • 

. 1 
. 1 

ti 

it 

it 

it 

tt 

tt 

192 

44 

tt 

a 


It can scaix!cly be doubted that the worthy mayors of Newark, 
'^hiladolpliia, and Pittsburg have been misinformed as to the ex- 
a'Tit of the vice in their respective cities. Respecting Newark, tor 
instance, the wiiter was recently informed that prostitution was 
not so rare as Mayor Poinier’s letter would imply, but that prosti- 
tutes and known houses of prostitution were to be found scattered 
over the city, and that the fact was notorious to nearly every res- 
ident. This information was received from a gentleman himself 
an inhabitant of Newark. There is no doubt that much of the 
vice of Newark finds a home in New York, as the mayor says, 
but it is equally certain that it is not all expatriated. 

The mayor of Philadelphia is particularly wide of the mark. 
There may not be as many public prostitutes there as in New 
York, but it is proverbial, and is as widely known as is Philadel 
phia itself, that its streets abound in houses of assignation and pri- 
vate houses of prostitution. 

Pittsburgh is situated at the head of navigation on the Ohio 
River, at the confluence of the Alleghany and Monongahela Riv- 
ers, both navigable. She has canals, rail-roads, and large manu- 
factories, and, if closely examined, would probably show a larger 
proportion of prostitutes than above reported. 

Norfolk is the largest naval depOt in this country, and its popu- 
lation can not be held responsible for all the prostitution within 
its limits. In both Norfolk and Savannah we presume that the 
larger portion of the abandoned women at the time the census 
was taken were colored people, whose virtue is always at a dis- 
count under the most favorable circumstances, and to which a 


seaport is always fatal. 

But another calculation may be made upon the assumption that 
the males who have commerce with prostitutes form only one 
fourth of the population, and the proportions resulting from that 
are as follows: 
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New York, on the resident population of the city proper, has 

1 prastitute to every 30 men* 

but including the suburbs • . 1 « <* 5 () « 


Buffalo has 1 « « 49 « 

Louisville has 1 ‘‘ “ 48 “ 

Newark has . 1 “ 215 

New Ha\’en has 1 65 

Norfolk has 1 « <« 23 

Philadelphia has 1 ‘‘ u <c 258 “ 

Pittsburgh has 1 “ « « I 44 « 

Savannah has 1 “ 33 


To arrive at an average wc will omit the caleulation of the pro 
portion of j prostitutes to the population of New York City propter, 
it having been shown already that the responsibility of much of 
it must rest upon the suburbs and upon visitors, and also omit 
Newark, Philadelphia, and Pittsburg, because the re})orts from 
those cities are palpably underrated. This done, the mean of the 
two estimates stands thus: 


New York •••••. 1 prostitute to every 57 men* 

Buffalo 1 « « 57 

Louisville *..••• 1 56 

New Haven* . • • • • 1 76 

Norfolk 1 26 

Savannah 1 39 


and the mean of the whole is ... 1 52 

This mean may be fairly assumed as the proportion existing in 
all the large cities of the Union, and the farther assmnption that 
the men who visit hou.ses of prostitution form one fourth of the 
total population wilt give a basis upon which the total number 
of the Prostitutes in the United States may be estimated with 
some accuracy. The calculation can not, of courses, be claimed as 
absolutely correct, as that would be an impossibility, but is sub- 
mitted as a probability on which the reader can form his own 
conclusion. 

The population of the United States in 1868 was estimated by 
Professor De Bow, when preparing the compendium of the census 
of 1850, and his calculation at that time was that by the present 
year it would amount to 29,242,139 persons, which may be taken 
in round numbers 29,000,000. From this must be deducted 
8,500,000 slaves^ which will leave the free inhabiUiiits 25,500,000, 
and the proportion of adult males to this number is 6,876,000. 
It may next be assumed that one half of these men live in coun- 
try places or small cities where prostitution docs not exist, the 
other moiety being inhabitants of cities with a population of twen 
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ty thousand or upward ; and upon the basis already proved of 
one prostitute to every fifty-two men, the result would be a total 
of 61,298 prostitutes. The whole area of the United States is 
2,936,166 square miles, and if all the prostitutes therein were 
equally divided over this surface, there would be one for every 
forty-seven square miles, or if they were walking in continuous 
line, thirty-six inches from each other, they would make a (col- 
umn nearly thiity-live miles long. If the inhabitants of large 
cities were only one third, the number of prostitutes w'ould be 
41,058. These suggestions are, of course, mere matters for con- 
sideration, and are not given as definite facts. 

Allusions have already been made to many exaggerated opin* 
ions as to the extent of prostitution in New York City, and it may 
1^ w^ell to notice in this place some passages in a work entitled 
“ An inquiry into the extent, causes, and consequences of Prosti- 
tution in Edinburgh, by William Tait, Surgeon : 2d edition, 1842.’^ 
The a^'thor starts with the impression that the capital of Scotland 
Is the most moral city on the face of the earth, and after fixing 
the number of public prostitutes in Edinburgh at eight hundred, 
or one to every eighty of the adult male population, remarks: 

“In Ujnclon there is one for every sixty, .and in Paris one for 
every fifteen. Edinburgh is thus about twenty-five per cent, bet- 
ter than London, while the latter is about seventy per cent, better 
than Paris.” (Happy hklinburgh!) “ And what is to be said of 
the chief city of the ITiiiUed States of America, of the independent, 
liberal, religious, and enlightened inhabitants of New York? It 
will scarcely be cn'dited that that city furnishes a prostitute for 
every six or st.'von of its adult male population! Alas! for the 
religion and morality at the country that affords such a demon- 
stration of its depravity. It was not surpassed even by the me- 
tropoHs of France during the heat and fervor of the Revolution, 
when libertinism reigned triumphant, and the laws of God and 
man were alike set at dcliance.” — Page 6. 

This picture is any thing but flattering to our national pride; 
but it loses very much of its effect because it is contrary to the 
truth. It wdll, however, satisfy our readers mat Mr. Tait vras mis- 
informed, and they may feel a slight gratification in the conclu- 
sion that his pathetic lament for the religion and morality of their 
country "was unnecessary. On page 8 of the same work we find : 

“ After stating that there were upward of ten thousand aban- 
doned women in the city of New York, the Rev. Mr. M*Do'wall. 
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chaplain to the New York Magdalen Asylum, goes on to say; 
^Besides these, we have the clearest evidence that there are hund* 
reds of private harlots and kept mistresses, many of whom keep 
up a show of industry as domestics, seamstresses, nurses, etc., in 
the most respectable families, and throng the houses of assigna* 
tion cveiy night. Although we have no means of ascertaining 
the number of these, yet enougli has been learned from the facta 
already developed to convinee us that tlu^ aggregate is alarmingly 
great, perhaps little behind the proportion of the city of London, 
whose police report asseits, on the authority of accurate research- 
es, that the number of })rivatc prostitutes in that city is fully equal 
to the number of public harlots.’ ” 

111 this passage Mr. Tait shifts the responsibility of his figures 
to the shoulders of the Kev. Mr. M‘Dowall, who is represented as 
declaring the number of public prostitutes in New York sixteen 
years ago to be ten thousiind, and assuming the jirivate prostitutes 
to amount to the same number, making an aggregate nearly three 
times as large as an actual and searching inquiry has found at the 
present time. During the last sixteen years vice has not de- 
creased in New York, but has steadily increased, and yet the 
most diligent search can discover in 1858 only 7860 public and 
private prostitutes, instead of the twenty thousand mentioned in 
the publication under notice I We imagine it to be an ypperative 
duty to be tolerably well acquainted with a social evil before at- 
tempting to write upon it, and although Mr. Tait’s book can not, 
by any possibility, injure our city, on account of the palpable mis- 
representations it <?ontains, we allude to it to show the opinion 
entertained of New York and its vices on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Were an apology necessary for the present work, such 
statements as these would amply sufficient. 

Mr. Tait loses no opportunity to hurl a sly dart at New York. 
Thus (on page 38), after quoting the words of the Rev. Mr. 
M^Dowall as to the character of an abandoned woman in New 
York, he (Mr. Tait) continues: 

**Ile says nothing of the state of rebgious feeling among the 
prostitutes there; and ii' we are to regard his statement of the 
number of prostittftes as strictly correct, it may very well ques- 
tioned whether any considerable number of the inhabitintR of 
that city are under the influence of sincere religious feeling.” 

Some of our New York City readers may probably recollect 
that the publication of Mr. M^Dowall’s ** Inquiry” produced veiy 
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ooxisiderable excitement here at the time, and opinions were free- 
ly expressed that he was either very ignorant on matters of that 
nature, or intentionally colored his statements, and was in either 
case entirely unfitted for the task he had assumed. 

Mr. Tait assumes the population of Edinburgh at about two 
hundred thousand, the number of public prostitutes at (aght hund- 
red, and of private prostitutes at nearly twelve hundred, or a total 
of two thousand abandoned women. This gives f'lie prostitute to 
every thirty-two adult males, if we adopt his system of calcula- 
tion ; or one prostitute to every twenty-five adult males, ^ if we 
adopt the system of calculation which has been applied to the 
United States in the present work. From his own figures, then, 
it can be seen, that although New York City is so awfully irre- 
ligious, it has less prostitution than pious Edinburgh. 

Again : on page 189, while speaking of the demoralizing eflects 
of theatrical representations, Mr. Tait says : 

“ In the report of the House of Refuge in New York, it is stated 
that one hundred and fifty boys and girls, out of six hundred and 
ninety, are giiilty of theft and impurity to get a seat in the thea- 
tre.” He does not mark this as a quotation, nor does he state 
the report from which it was extracted. As he has printed it, it 
must be supposed correct, although we must confess we can not 
see very clearly what connection exists between the New York 
House of Refuge and prostitution considering the ages of children 
generally admitted to that institution ; and while we have very 
little doubt that many of the inmates thereof have committed 
theft for the reason he assigns, we are rather dubious as to the 
acts of impurity alluded to, except in a very few exceptional cases. 

Farther: on page 194, Mr. Tait quotes “The address of the 
Rev. Mr. M^Dowall on prostitution in America” as follows: 

“ At the very hour in the morning, afternoon, and evening of 
every Lord’s day when the people of God assemble for religious 
worship, then, in a special manner, do the children of the wicked 
one meet in troops at harlots’ houses. On the Sabbath-days the 
rooms arc so filled with visitors that there is no place for them to 
sit down, and on that account many are refused admission at the 
doors.” These palpable exaggerations require no contradiction. 
They show, however, the extremes of misrepresentation to which 
an enthusiastic and incompetent wTiter may bo led. 

Inclined to exaggeration as Mr. Tait lias been proved to bo, he 
yet protests (in page 251) against some opinions upon infanticide 
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by prostitutes in New York, advanced by his informant, the Bev. 
Mr. M*Dowall, and quotes the opinion of Parent-Duchatclet to 
pn>ve that mothers are generally very fond of their children. 
This fact warrants the conclusion that his other opinions upon so- 
cial morals in New York are entirely derived from Mr. M‘Dowall, 
who is shown to be any thing but a credible witness. ULs reli- 
ance upon such a source is much to be regretted as materially im- 
pairing the value and truthfulness of his otherwise interesting and 
useful volume. 

The following extracts from the “ Compendium of the Seventh 
Census of the United States, 1850,” will be interesting, from their 
relation to various points which have betui discussed in the prog- 
ress of this work. They have all a more or less direct bearing 
upon the subject of prostitution, and the condensation of them 
here will give readers an opportunity of verifying many of the 
previous remarks. 

The estimated population of the Union at the present time 
(1858) has been already given as 29,242,139 persons (including 
slaves). The proportion of females to males at each census from 
1790 to 1850 is stated as follows 



1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830 

1840. 

j 1«H). 

Males 

100- 

100* 

100- 

1(H)- 

100' 

joo- 

rioo- 

Femalrs ... 

96-4 

95 3 

96-2 

96-8 

90-4 

9.5C 

1 as- 


This relates only to the frce population. In cnunKTaling slaves 
no distinction of sex lyas made earlier than the yciar 1820. ThV{ 
ratio of male and female slaves since that date is as follows 



■l^^0. 

1830. 

1840 

1860. 

Males 

100- 

100 

KK)' 

1(H)* 

Females 

95*19 

98*36 

99-55 

99-95 


From these tables it appears that the males in the free popular 
tion and the females in the slave population have been steely 
increasing, but with no determined ratio of progression. 

Taking the total of free and slave population since the census 
of 1820, the excess of males is stated thus 



1820. 

1830. ■ 

‘ 184a * 


Males 

4,898,127 

4,740,004 

6,529,696 

6,386,324 

8,«R8,5W 

8,380,921 


Females 

Excess of males.. 

^ 158,128 

193,872 

^ M7,6n 

483, 4i6 


It will be seen from this that in 1850 the males were in excess 
at the rate of 2*08 per cent., and by applying the same rule to the 
* Coaipeiidiiim of Serenth Cenraf, p. 49. * Ibid. p. 87. ’ Ibid. p. 101. 
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population of 1868 a fair estimate of the relative number of each 
sex at the present time may be made as follows : 

Males (1858) 14,925,188 

Females 14,316,951 

Excess of males . • . • 608,287 

Total estimated population . 29,242,139 

In the several geographical divisions of the Union the propor 
tion of white males to white females is tlius shown 

New Enylmid Suites (Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu* 
setts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut), 100*87 females to 100 males. 

Middle Suites (New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, and District of Columbia), 97*70 females to 100 males. 

Southern States (Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor* 
gia, and Florida), 98*64 females to 100 males. 

Southwestern States (Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, and Tennessee), 91*66 females to 100 males. 

Northwestern States (Kentucky, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Michipfanu Wisconsin, and Iowa), 92*11 females to 100 males. 

OaKjbmta and Territories^ 86*78 females to 100 males. 

Two facts arc developed in this statement. In the New Eng- 
land States females are in excess of males. Frpm this district 
comes the majority of all the native-born prostitutes who find 
their home in New York City. In the Northwestern States, to 
which it has been proposed to remove some of the surplus female 
labor of New York, the males are in excess, and any women sent 
there would aid in restoring the equilibrium of the sexes. 

The following table gives the relative percentage of each sex 
at different ages, and also the number of females to each hundred 
males 


Ag«*. 

rereenUgo of 
MalcA. 

Percentage of 
Females. 

J'emaloe to each 
100 Males. 

Under 5 years 




U-68 

14-95 

96-76 

From 5 years to 

10 years 

13-60 

13-98 

97-03 

*« 10 “ 

15 

44 

12-23 

12-35 

96-00 

“ 15 “ 

20 

44 

10-30 

11-42 

104-46 

*4 20 “ 

30 

44 

18-64 

18-46 

94-08 

“ ^0 “ 

40 

44 

12-85 

11-84 

87.55 

44 40 «* 

60 

44 

8-38 

7-86 

89-09 

“ 60 

60 

44 

4*07 

4-8? 

92-16 

“ 60 “ 

70 

44 

2-64 

2-69 

96-88 

4 . 70 “ 

80 

44 

1-11 

1-18 

101-01 

“ 80 “ 

00 

44 

•31 

-.36 

110-11 

“ 90 “ 

100 

44 

? .AA 

OS ^ 

12316 

“ 100 years upward 



no ^ 

120-46 

Ages unknown .... 



-07 

•03 

44-09 


HIS9HH1 


96- 


Compendium of Seventh Cennus, p. 49. * IMd. p. 57> 
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Experience has proved that the age at which female virtue is 
expos^ to the most temptations, or at least the age at which the 
greater part of the prostitutes in New York have embraced their 
wretched calling, is from fifteen to twenty years, and the table 
above shows that at those periods females are in excess over 
males nearly 4^ per cent. Is it to be supposed that the numer- 
ic£d predominance is the cause of the temptations ; or may it not 
rather be concluded that both are co-existent, and equally ox)n- 
tribute to the sad result ; or even would not temptation be more 
aggravated, because concentrated, if, at that critical period of life, 
males and females were in equal numbers? 

The following table gives the relative ages of the whole popu- 
lation without distinction of sex, but compares the white, free 
colored, and slave classes : 


Ages. 

Under 5 years of ape 

Percentage of 
white Popu- 
lation.! 

Percentage of 
free 4wlorcd 
Population.^ 

Percentage of 
BlaTO Popu- 
lation.* 

14*81 

13*83 

12*28 

10*89 

18*55 

12*36 

8*13 

4*90 

4*20 

*06 

14*00 
13*36 
12*04 
10*08 
17*85 
12*71 
8*73 
' 5*60 
5*56 
•07 

16-87 

14*95 

13*61 

11*16 

17*86 

11-04 

6*86 

3*96 

3*68 

•02 

IVom 5 years to 10 years 

“ 10 “ “ 15 “ 

“ 16 “ “ 20 “ 

« 20 “ “ 30 “ 

<4 3Q 44 44 4(J 44 

44 40 44 44 50 U 

« 60 “ “ 60 “ 

** 60 “ and upward 

Ages unknown 


100* 

100* 

100* 


BIRTHS. 


The ratio of birth^ is in the* 


United States • . 1 
Great Britain . . 1 
France .... 1 
Russia .... 1 
Prussia and Austria 1 


birth to every 36 persons, or 2*75 per cent. 




81 

(( 

3-22 

44 

4< 

44 

35 

44 

2*86 

44 

44 

44 

36 

44 

2-75 

44 

4i 

44 

26 

44 

8-87 

44 


EDUCATION. 

The importance of education and its influence upon the social 
problem of prostitution is a sufficient apology for the following 
extracts, in addition to what has been said already on the subject 
There are in the United States 


289 colleges with an annual income of . $1,964,428 

80,978 public schools 9,529,^2 

6,085 academies and private schools • . 4,644,214 

87^802 educational institutions which /jost . $f6, 138,184 


* Compendium of Seventh Census, p. 94. - Ibid. p. 60. 

* Ibid. p. 91. * Ibid p, 104. 
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These institutions are attended by 8,644,928 scholars.* 

There are in the United States 

Natives 858,306 

Foreigners _ 195,114 

Total 1,053,420 

persons above twenty years of age who can not i vad or write. 
This number is subdivided thus 


8HSB9Bi9Hi 

Wbtte. 

Vrpe eolored. 

I'oUl. 


38»,6fi4 

40,722 

430,386 


57a.2.Si 

49,800 

623,034 


062,894 

WEIE^KH 



This shows a rcnLarkablc preponderance of uneducated women. 
The percentage of children attending school in the United States, 
calculated on all between the ages of five and fifteen years is 

Natives 80'81 per cent.^ 

Foreigners ... 51*13 

a proof of tlic fact intimated already that foreign parents do not 
endeavor to avail themselves of the facilities provided for the edu- 
cation of their children. 

The illiterate of the population are thus minutely :{n.‘)lyzed 

White illiterate to total white 4*92 per cent. 

Free colored illiterate to total free colored 20*83 

Native white and free cf Jored illiterate to total native white 

and free colored 4*85 

Foreign white and free colored illiterate to total tbreign 

white and free colored 8*24 

Native illiterate white and free colored to total of both 

(native) over 20 years of age 10*35 ** 

Foreign illiterate white and free colored to total of both 

(foreign) over 20 years of age 14*48 ** 

Foreign illiterate over twenty years of age . .195*114 
Foreign illiterate to total foreign over 20 years of age, su|)- 

posing the illiterate to be all white ....... 14*51 ^ 

Following the gcograj)liical sections we obtain tlio following 
results;® 


Sections. 

Percentage of l*a. 
pile to the white 
Population. 

Percentage of l*upil« 
to thr white and free 
colored Population. 

Percentage of il- 
literato to white 

1 'opnlation. 

ifew England States. 


25-71 

1-88 

Middle States 

21-79 

21-02 

316 

Southern States 

i4r.3 

13-92 

9*22 

Southwestern States. 

16*32 

16-10 

8-45 

Northwestern States. 

21-72 

21-61 

6-03 


' Compendinin of Seventh Census, p. 141, 142. * Ibid. p. 145. 

* Ibid. p. 150. « Ibid. o. 152. * Ibid. p. 152, 153. 
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SeeUoni. 

l^reentage 
of Ulitprato to 
Natives. 

i'ercentaiso of 
Illiterate to 
Natives over 
SO Vean of 
age. 

Perron tage 
of illiUirato to 
1 orelgnurs. 

l*ercentag6 of 
Illiterate to 
I'orelgnors 
over 20 \ears 
of age. 

Pereentage 
of Illiterate to 
flree Colored. 

New England States 

Middle States 

Soil thorn States 

Southwestern States 
Nortliwe<terii States 
Culifoniia and Terri- 
tories 

•2C 

1-84 

9*30 

841 

4-97 

1 17-30 

*42 

3-00 

20-30 

16-63 

9*92 

21*63 

U-63 

9-55 

5-28 

912 

4-63 

14-13 

24-39 

15*92 

8-80 

15-20 

7-72 

2361 

8-45 

22-42 

21-20 

18*54 

21-44 

12-47 


OCCUPATIONS. 


In the tables of occupations the only class noticed Ls the white 
and free colored male population over fifteen years of age, no re- 
turns of female employment being given. As interesting to the 
general reader, although not in immediate connection with the 
subject, the following is given 


OeenpAtioDfl. 

Commerce, trade, manufactures, mechanic arts, and mining 

Agriculture 

Labor (not agricultural) 

Army 

Sea and river navigation 

Law, Medicine, and Divinity 

Other pursuits requiring education 

Government civil service 

Domestic service . • 

Other occupations 


Ratio per eent. 
to the total 
employed. 

. 29-72 
. 44-69 
. 18-50 

•10 
. 2-17 

. 1-76 

. 1-78 

•46 
•41 

^41 

100-00 


A similar but more- elaborate statement of the occupations of 
the people of Great Britain was published in the British tnuisus 
for 1841, and is reprinted by Professor De Bow in his compen- 
dium.® 


Oeeupatloof. 

Commerce, trade, and manufacturee 

Agriculture 

Labor (not agricultural) 

Army 

Navy and merchant seamen, boatmen, ac... 

Clerical, legal, and medical professions 

Other pursuits requiring education 

Goremroent and municipal civil seirice 

Domestic servants 

Persons of independent means 

Pensioners, paupers, lunatics, and prisoners. 
Unoccupied (including women and children). 


Pereentage 
to total 
Males. 

Percentage 
to total 
Females. 

Peroentage 
to total 
Population. 

26-24 

7-12 

16-52 

15-33 

•84 

7-96 

6-99 

]‘21 

4-05 

1-42 


•70 

2-3r> 


1-17 

-66 

•02 

•84 

1-17 

•36 

•76 

•43 1 

•02 

22 

2-78 i 

9-48 

' 6-18 

1-47 

3-88 

2-69 

111 

1-01 

, 1-06 

40-05 1 

76-06 

58-35 

100- 

100- 

WO- 


' Compendium of Seventh Censur, p. 128. 


Ibid. p. 180. 
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WAGES. 

In introducing this subject, Professor De Bow remarks, *‘Tbe 
money price of wages, unless the price of other articles be known, 
gives but an unsatisfactory idc^a of the condition of the laboring 
classes at different periods and in diireivnt countries.’* In tlic 
following tables of the rates of remuneration in 1850 this dilli- 
ciilty will sciircely exist, so far as New York is concerned at least. 
The large number of domestic servants who have been added to 
our population since that year precludes the possibility of any 
considerable advance in the rate of wages, and, as cvi^ry reader has 
an idea of what a woman’s necessary expenses must be, each will 
be enabled to decide for himself whether the compensation is suf- 
ficient, or whether society at large would not be benefited were 
some of tlie surplus domestic servants removed to other localities, 
and thus, by increasing the demand, augment the wages. The 
following was the average weekly wages (with board) of a domes* 
tic serva'pt in the year 1850 


Alabama . . • • • 

$1 41 

Staten. 

Missouri . . . 

''■’air *<. 

$1 IT 

Arkansas 

1 61 

New Hampshire 

1 27 

California . . . . 

13 00 

New Jersey • . 

0 97 

Columbia (District of) . 

1 31 

New York . . 

1 05 

Connecticut .... 

1 36 

North Carolina • 

0 87 

Delaware 

0 84 

Ohio .... 

0 96 

Florida 

1 83 

Pennsylvania 

0 80 

Georgia 

1 f)2 

Rhode Island 

42 

Illinois 

1 14 

South Carolina • 

42 

Indiana 

0 00 

Tennessee • . 

00 

Iowa 

1 07 

Texas .... 

00 

Kentucky . . . • 

1 09 

Vermont . . . 

19 

Louisiana 

2 57 

Virginia . . • 

0 96 

Maine 

1 09 

Wisconsin . • 

1 27 

Maryland 

0 89 

% 

r Minnesota . 

2 25 

Massachusetts . . . 

1 48 


New Mexico 

0 78 

Michigan 

1 10 

u 

b 

Oregon . 

10 00 

Mississippi 

1 62 


LUtah . . 

1 46 


The following is a tidde of the monthly wages in factories in 
the different suites. It is, of course, exclusive of hoard and lodg- 
ing. Looking at the amount received by female operatives, will 
any one feel surprised that they should abandon the incessant and 
poorly paid employment? 

' Compendium of Serenth Censtu, p. 164. 
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WAGES PER HONTH (WITHOUT BOABD). 


StAtSB. 


Alabama ... 
'Arkansas... 
jCalifoniia..' 
jl>. of Col.... 
jConnccticut 

I Delaware... 

Florida 

Georpa 

Illinois... 


Cotton. 

M:~r i- 

$ c. $ 


c. 
11 71 
14 61 

14 021 
19 081 

15 31 
32 U 


7 98| 
5 81 

8 00 
11 80 
11 58 

5 00 


$ c. 


M. F. M. ~ ■ F. 
$ c. $ c, $ c. $ r, 
17 60| |80 OS 


Wrought 

Iron. 


Fliherlea 

nr 


$ c. 
15 29 


$ c. $ ' e. 


14 57 7 39(27 47 14 10| 17 44 
122 00 12 .52 22 06 

;indiana 13 02; 6 /7|21 81 11 05!26 00 

11 14 ... 

14 95| 9 SO 15 80|ll 11120 23|4 70| 


30 00| 

24 12 12 
18 79 17 


33 


23 33| 

|27a5| . 

27 02 8 OOlSl 59 
23 3G! ... [25 53| 


15 00[27 43 
28 50 


,luwa 

Kentucky...' 

Louisiana 

Maine 

iMarrland .. 
Massach’sts 
iMichifrnn... 

Missouri .... 
N. Hamp... 
New fJvY^vr 
iNcw York!. 
•N. Carolina 

'Ohio 

|l\*iiiisvlv*a . 
Kho. island. 
S. Carolina 
iTenncascc .. 

iTexns 

Vermont...., 

Virginia...,! 

■Wisconsin..! 


129 35 
15 42 
|22 90j 


14 21 5 

10 93|]0 
26 00|l3 
17 98 9 
1S32| 9 

1 1 65 6 

16 59 9 

17 85, 9 

18 60 12 
13 941 8 
10 94 6 


15l n 
48|18 60|11 
C0|22 O.'i 14 
.. ,21 65 11 
94 

00132 001 6 
47|22 86 14 
56125 22! 8 
68 19 97 11 
1,3] 18 001 7 
42 20 14 10 
9l|l9 23 10 


77'22 OOl 
89 20 14! 
22|27 ,50 
47 35 00 


60 24 28! 
.5318 00 

60;21 2d 


113.*: 


5 00 


15 53|12 
10 18 6 


95i20 70 
30! ... 
42 17 66 
2000 
24 46 
98il« 17, 
[22 48| 


65 


25 00 
800 
124 48 
41 21 6f 
18 


4 OOi 
11 


25 74 27 45 

32B5| 

24 89 4 15|32 06| 
35 60 

29 00 

27 60 

30 90 

28 68 
37 91 
19 63 
133 05 
24 00] 

127 491 
23 46 
27 32i 


5 001 
4 00| 


[20 81 

17 58| 8 40! 


19 12; 


'24 31 
29 46;12 79|15 70| 
|22 43| 

Isoooj 

131.34! 10 00; 

27 31 13 34 ... I 

28 91 
10 43! 

29 58| 


27 55,6 00 28 31 


29 63 


57 86 


00 12 81 
00 ... 
81 22 08 
91(13 76 
.. ,30 00 


13 59 4 00| 

I j 


11 ]7 96'4 50|15 20 
43 43 

|28 271 |32 08 

6 86 19 91 9 44 25 41 
[26 73| 


... 20 35 
4 78|23 64 11 77| 
... 19 07 
6 67 ... 

... '34 00 

6*00 


21 70 
21 60 


Tho number of hands employed in these manufactures is as 
follows;' 


Manufactures. 

Men 

umploverl. 

average 

Wag«« per Month. 

Women 

employed. 

V'omen'a mrorm 
agfsa per Monm. 

botton 

33, 150 

fI6 7» 

6i>,I3ti 

$9 24 

Wool 

22,678 

21 49 

16,574 

11 86 

Pig-iron 

20,298 

21 68 

1.50 

5 13 

Iron castings 

23,541 

27 38 

48 

6 87 

Wrought iron 

16,110 

27 02 

138 

786 

Fisheries 

20,704 

20 49 

429 

10 08 

Total employed 

136,481 


76,476 



PAUPERISM. 

From tables relating to pauperism in the United States we 
team that in thfe year ending June 1, I860, when our population 
was 28,191,876, there were supported (in whole or in part) at pub- 
lic expense 

* Compendium of SeTcnth Cenfns^ p* 180-134- 


• iMd. p. tea 
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Natives 66,464 

Foreigners . • ' 68,538 

Total 134;972 


The cost of such support was $2,954,806. Tliis is much less than 
the outlay in England, where, in the year 1848, there was expend- 
ed £6,180,764 sterling (or over thirty million dollars), the popula- 
tion being 17,521,966.* 

GRIME. 

There were confined in the various state prisons throughout 
the Union on June 1, 1850:* 


White males 4643 

^ females 115 

Total whites 4758 

Colored males 801 

** females 8t 

Total colored ••••.... 888 

Aggregate 

OS these there were 

Native whites • 3259 

colored «•••••••.. 866 

Total natives • 4125 

Foreign whites • • 1499 

** colored 22 

Total foreign 1521 

Aggregate 5646 


INTEMPERANCE. 

It need not be repeated that habits of intemperance and prosti- 
tution are closely allied. The following figures give the statistics 
of the breweries and distilleries in the United States 


The total number of these establishments is 1217 

In which is invested a capital of $8,507,574 

They employ 6140 hnncls, and consume during thr year, 

Barl^ • • 3,787,195 bushels. Apples • • 526,840 bushela. 

Cwn. . .11,067,761 « Hops. . . 1,294 tons. 

Bye • • • 2,143,927 Molasses . 61,675 hogsheads. 

Oats. . 56,607 << 

Their yearly production is. 

Ale, 1,179,495 banels, or ..... 42,471,820 gallons. 

Whisky, etc 41,364,224 « 

Bum 6,500,500 « 

Total 90,336,544 « 


* Compendium of Seventh Census, p. 162 (note). Ibid. p. 1 (>6. ’ Ibid. p. 183 

Br 
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If these stimulants were used in the United States, exclusive of 
export or import, the average allowance for each man, woman, 
and child in the community would be nearly four gallons per 
year. The figures show how much we produce, but will not aid 
the inquiry as to how much is consumed. 

NATIVITIES. 

The words ‘‘ Natives” and “ Foreigners” have been so frequent- 
ly used in the course of this investigation, that the official census 
returns as to their relative numbers can not but interesting.' 

Of the white population of the United States tliere wt*re 

Bom in the state in which thej are now living . . (17*02 per cent. 

“ “ United States, but not in the state in 


which they are now living 21*35 “ 

Total of natives 8S*37 “ 

Bora in foreign countries 11-46 

Unknown nativities *17 ‘‘ 


100 ~ 

Thus of every hundred white inhabitants of ttn‘ United States, 
eighty-eight were nativ'es of the soil. 

Of the free colored inhabitants there wen;^ 

Natives 98*59 per cent. 

Foreigners « *94 “ 

Unknown nativities ^ 

ioo ■ 

The slave population arc (for all practical puiposc.s) entirely 
native. 

> Compendium of Seventh Census, p. 61. . ’ Ibid. p. 79. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

NEW YOllK. — REMEDIAL MEASURES. 

Effects of Prohibition. — Required Change of Policy. — Governmental Obligations. 
— Prostitution augmented by Seclusion. — Impossibility of benevolent Assistance. 
— Necessity of sanitary Regulations. — Yellow Fever. — Effect of remedial Mea.s> 
ares in Pari.s. — Syphilitic Infection not a local Question. — Present Mcasun's 
check Syphilis. — Island Hospital, Blackwell’s Island. — Mode of Admission. 
— Vagrancy Commitment **on Confession,” and its Action on Blackwell’s Isl- 
and. — Pecuniaiy Results. — Moral Effects. — Perpetuation of Disease. — Inade- 
quacy of Present Arrangements. — Discharges. — Writs of Habeas Corpus and 
Chrftbrari, how' obtained, and their Effects. — Public Responsibility. — Proposed 
medical and police Surveillance. — Requirements. — HospiioJ Arrangewents to hi 
entirely separated fiom jmnitive Institutions. — Medical Visitation. — Power to 
place diseased Women under Treatment and detain them till cured. — Rcfaiation 
of Objections. — Quack Advertisers. — Constitution of Medical Bureau.— Duties 
of F- van:...crH — License System.— Probable Effects of Surveillance. — Expenses 
of the proposed Plan. — Agitation in England. — The London Time.s on Prostitu- 
tion.— Objections considered. — Report from Medical Boakd of Bellevue Hos* 
prrxL on Prostitntion and Syphilis. — Report from Resident Physician, Ran- 
dall’s Island, on Constitutional Syphilis. — Reliability of Statistics. — Resume 
of substantiated Facts. 

Having traced the causes and delineated the extent and effects 
of the evil of prostitution as it exists in New York at the present 
time, an evident duty is to inquire what measures can be devised 
to stay the march of this desolating plague in its ravages on the 
health and morals of the public. This is a problem the solution 
of which has for centuries interested philanthropists and states- 
men in different countries. They commenced with the theory 
that vice could be suppressed by statutory enactments, and the 
crushing-out process was vigorously tried under various auspices, 
until experience demonstrated that it virtually increased and ag- 
gravated the evil it wjis intended to suppress. At subsequent pe- 
riods, however, different measures have been adopted with differ- 
ent results. 

It will be necessary, in the first place, to consider the effect of 
stringent prohibitory measures. The records given in tin.' previ- 
ous chapters of this work show what tliese have attempted, and 
they also show at the same time the uselessness of endeavoring to 
eradicate prostitution by compulsory legislation. The lash, the 
dungeon, the rack, and the stake have each been tried, and all 
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have proved equally powerless to accomplish the object. Admit* 
ting ^t, in religion, morals, or politics, it is impossible to force 
concurrence in any particular sentiment, while a kindly persuasive 
plan may lead to its adoption ; admitting that all attempts to com- 
pel prostitutes to be virtuous have notoriously failed ; has not the 
time arrived for a change of policy ? If, in direct ratio to the 
stringency of prohibitory measures, the vice sought to be exterm* 
inated has steadily increased, does not reason suggest the expedi- 
ency of resorting to other measures for its suppression ? 

It has been said that “ History is philosophy teaching by ex- 
ample,” and, if such instruction is well considered, none can iail 
to see therein an unanswerable argument against excessive se- 
verity in this matter. The several statutes proscribing prostitu- 
tion have been detailed, and their specific results given, as gather- 
ed from the experience of various countries. At the time these 
laws were in force, it is hardly probable that their authors regard- 
ed them as unsusceptible of improvement ; and the question now 
arises for decision, in this age of general progress, is it not our 
duty to try the effect of some other line of action in this country ? 

In common with other nations, we have passed laws intended 
to crush out prostitution ; have made vigorous protests (on paper) 
against its existence ; and there our labors have ended. The ex- 
perience acquired in this course of legislation only demonstrates 
that such laws can not be enforced so as to produce the desired 
effect. . But why are they still retained on the statute books? Is 
it not an opprobrium upon our national character to allow them 
to exist, if they are never to be enforced 7 If they are powerless 
for good, effective only to increase the plague they were designed 
to check, why not expunge them at once, and substitute others 
more practicable and more useful in their stead ? A candid ac- 
knowledgment of error, whether by an individual or a community, 
is always a creditable and graceful act It shows that experience 
has dictated a wiser course ; that reflection and experiment have 
condemned the former plan. 

It is not to be supposed that any system of laws will entirely 
eradicate prosti^tion ; history, somal arrangements, an(h physiol- 
ogy alike forbid any such utopian idea. But will not a toore en- 
lightened policy do much toward diminishing it? Mahy of tiie 
present generation can recollect the time when it was considered 
right and proper to imprison an insolvent debtor; but this idea 
is now wisely repudiate by society, and no one will aksert that 
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the effect of the change has been to place any additional difficul- 
ties in the way of collecting legal claims. Capital punishment has 
been abolisluKl in many cases, and yet it is a well-known fact 
that crime li:is diminished where this experiment has been tried. 
This is more partieu]ai*]y the case in England, where forgery, 
which was punished with death, is comj)aratively rare since the 
amelioration of the law. A general conviction is becoming prev- 
alent that the most effectual way to deal with criminals is to at- 
tempt to raise tlioin abcn’c what they were, in contradistinction to 
the old plan of sinking them lower.^ It is liow lrci»ly acknowl- 
edged that the elevating, instead of the depressing ])rocess, is con- 
sonant both with the spirit of our republican institutions and with 
humanizing policy. Even if American society is not yet pre- 
pared to take a course directly the reverse of its present prohib- 
itory practice, prudence dictates the adoption of some medium 
rule by wliieli prostitution can be kept in check without being 
encouraged or allowed, as in the Prussian laws, which expressly 
declare that the vice is “tolerated but not permitted.” 

Government should be patriarchal in its character, and exercise 
an effective but })arcntal supervision over all its subjects. This 
is the living principle which gives viUility and strength to any or- 
ganization, and no satisfactory government can exist if it is absent. 
Now, in regard to prostitutes, admitting that they have erred, still, 
the people, who constitute the government in this country, are 

* That for a eiinglc offense, however grave, a whole Hte should Ik? blasted, is a 
doctrine repugnant even to Nature’s own de.ilings in the visible world. There her 
voice clearly says, ‘ Let all these wonderful powers of vital renewal have free play; 
let the foul flesh slough itself away; lop off the gangrened limb; enter into life, 
maimed if it must be,' but never until the last moment of total dissolution di>es she 
say. ^Thoii shalt not enter into life at all.’ 

“Therefore, once let a woman feel that ‘w’hile there is life there is hope/ de- 
pendent on the only one condition that she shall st7i no more, and what a future yoi 
open to her! wh.at a weight you lift oft* fnmi her poor miserable spirit, which might 
otherwise be crushed down to the lowest deep, to that which is far worse than any 
iKulily fiollution, ineradicable corruption of soul .” — A iromoa’s Thoughts upon irom^ 
cn (New York cd.), p. 269. 

“ It may often be noticed the less virtuous people are. the more they shrink away 
from the slightest whiff of the odor of nnsnnctity. The good are ever the most 
charitable, the pure arc the most brave. I believe there are hundreds and thou- 
Bands of Englishwomen who would willingly throw the shelter of their stainless re- 
pute around any poor creature who came to them and said honestly, * I have sin- 
ned, help me that 1 may sin no more.’ But t!ic unfortunates will not believe this. 
They are like the i>oor Indians, who think it necessary to pacify the evil principle 
by a greater worship than that which they offer to the Good Spirit, because, they 
say, the Bad Spirit is the stronger.” — Ibid. p. 272. 
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concerned in the matter, and their mutual obligations, their policy, 
and their pecuniary interests require that these wandering mem- 
bers of the body corporate should have a reasonable opportunity 
for reformation. Which will give this opportunity most effectu- 
ally — to crush them under the weight of their ov/n misdeeds, or to 
adopt a liberal course likely to induce them to abandon their de- 
praved habits? One of the secrets v/hich bound the soldiers of 
the empire to the standard of Napoleon through all his battles and 
vicissitudes was the knowledge that France regarded them as her 
children, and would not fail to protect and support them. The 
words ** I am a Roman citizen” derived their magic power from 
the fact that the Roman Empire treated all her citizens as eons, 
and watched over their interests with parentiil care. The recent 
outburst of popular enthusiasm in our own country when the 
commander^ of an American national vessel rescued a citizen from 
threatened outrage in a foreign land, was an emphatic recognition 
of the principle. Can we now consistently refuse to apply the 
rule to all who need our kindly care ?* 

It may be considered a bold assertion, that our present mode of 
dealing with prostitution is calculated to widely extend its preva- 

' Captain Ingraham. 

* ** Sorely the consciousness of lost innocence must be the most awful punish- 
ment to any woman, and from it no kindness, no sympathy, no concealment of 
shame, or even restoration to good repute, can entirely free her. She must bear 
her bnrden. lighter or heavier as it may seem at different times, and she roust bear 
it to the day of her death. I think this fact alone is enough to make a chaste 
woman’s first feeling toward an unchaste that of unqualified, nnihitigated pity. 

“Allowing the xdty, what is the next thing to be done? Surely there must bo 
some light beyond that of mere compassion to guide her in her after-conduct to- 
ward them. Where shall we find this light? In the world and its ordinary code 
of social morality, suited to social conscience? I fear not. The general opinion, 
even among good men, seems to be that this great question is a very sad thing, but 
a sort of unconquorahln noecs^ity ; there is no use in talking aoout it, and, indeed, 
the less it is talked of the bettor. Good women are much of the same mind. The 
laxer-prinoipled of both sexes treat the matter with philosophical indifference, or 
with the kind of luugh that makes the blood boil in any truly virtuous heart. 

“ I believe there i.-; no other light on this diflictilt question than that given by the 
New Testament. There, clear and plain, and every whore repeated, shines the doc- 
trine that for every rrime, being repented of and forsaken, there is forgiveness with 
Heaven, and if with Heaven there ought to be with men. 

“ When you shut the door of hope on any human soul you may at once give up 
all chance of its reformation. As well bid a man eat without fiood, see without 
light, or breathe ^ithout air, as bid him mend his ways, while at the lame time you 
tell him that, however he amends, he will be in just the same posilion, the same 
hopelessly degraded, unpardoned, miserable sinner.”— A }Voman*s vpon 

Women (New York ed. ), p. 266. 
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ience, yet the historical facts already given are sufficient to prove 
its truth without further argument. The existing rule of treat- 
ment, instead of suppressing the vice, merely drives it into seclu- 
sion — a result far different from the design, and infinitely increas- 
mg its power. To those secret haunts of prostitution resort the 
lowest and most depraved of the male sex, with the full knowl- 
edge that a lundamentJil law of our conimonwealth considers 
every house a castle, into which no officer can enter unless armed 
with a special legal authority, or called in to suppress an outrage. 
The result of such seclusion is to confirm the vicious habits of the 
prostitutes, and frequently to lead them to the commission of other 
and more heinous offenses. 

Again: Secrecy furtlier augments prostitution by preventing 
the approach of those benevolent individuals who would feel a 
pleasure in advising and directing the daughters of misery for 
their real good. Philanthropists have organised Prison Associa- 
tions and Magdalen Asylums to bear upon prostilution, but they 
can only reaeli it in its lowest grades, when the females become 
of public institu^'ons from destitution and disease. Re- 
formers can not come near the fountain-head, and they are con- 
sequently now as far from the consummation of their praiseworthy 
intentions as when they commenced their labors; because prohib- 
itory measures force pro'^titutes to take shelter in seclusion, and it 
is only when women are consigned to our hospitals, work-houses, 
and penitentiaries that they become accessible. By this time they 
are, so far sunk in fiepravity as to afford very slender hope of ref- 
ormation. This is more especially true of Magdalen Asylums. 
There is i’vler.il a “field while unto the harvest’* for benevolent 
exertions in the most secluded liaunts of prostitution, if they could 
only be made ae.cessible, LSvnqjat’ny is worthily best(>wpd upon the 
sick or dying women transferred from jmbUe institutions to char- 
itable organizations. To alleviate tin' sorrows of their final suffer- 
ings, to soothe the agony fffthc hour of death, to divest of its ter- 
rors the passage from tliis world to liie drtjad future', is a w’ork in 
which th(? heart of' any Christian must rejoicv?. But it is only a 
part of the duties contemplated by such asylums. While their 
projectors gladly adinini.ster the consolatioirs of our lioly religion 
to an expiring Magdalen, they also seek an opportunity to direct 
erring women to the paths of virtue during the life that still re- 
mains to them ; to guide them to a path in which they can retrace 
the false steps already taken, ami bt^conu useful immibers of soci- 
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ety. This opportunity for exertion is denied under the system 
which drives vice into seclusion. 

Turning now from considering the operation of repressive laws. 
We notice the importance of sanitary and quarantine regulations. 
One of the first cares of a good governiucnt is to preserve and 
promote the public health. An illustration of this position oc- 
curred in the summer of 1856, when fears were entertained that 
the city would be visited by a frightful ej)idcmic fever. The 
public voice declared through the newspapers that the most rig- 
orous and careful sanitary measures were needed, and the clean- 
ing of streets, the removal of nuisances, the purification of tenant- 
houses, and many other measures of the same kind, were loudly 
called for, and adopted as far as possible, while the quarantine 
regulations of the harbor w^ere strictly enforced. In view of this 
danger, so dreadful and apparently so imminent, the united voice 
of public oj)inion sanctioned the very course advocated here; 
namely, the adoption of remedial, or, more properly speaking, 
preventive measures. Venereal poison is as destructive, although 
not so suddenly fatal, as j'cllow fever, and every motive of phi- 
lanthropy and eeouomy urges the necessity of effective means for 
its counteraction. 

Since remedial or preventive measures have been adopted in 
Paris the number of cases of disease and the virulence of its form 
have materially abated. This fact is asserted not merely on our 
own personal knowledge, but also from tlie corroborative testi- 
mony of physicians'who have had recent opportunities of investi- 
gating* the subject in that capital. The diminution can be easily 
explained by a comparison of the laws and regulations applicable 
to prostitution. We in New York, by our stringent prohibition, 
drive the vice into seclusion, and deprive ourselves of the means 
of watching either its progress or results; while our French con- 
temporarit's insist that it shall be at all times open lo the surveil- 
lance of properly appointed persons. 

The extent of syphilitic infection in New York has been por- 
trayed in the preceding chapter, but the danger of contamination 
must not be viewed as a merely local question. From its com- 
mercial importance, its mercantile marine, its centralization of rail- 
loads and canals, and its facilities for rivei navigation, this city is 
now the great point of arrival and departure of travelers and emi- 
grants from and to all parts of the Union. Foreigners reach here 
in large numbers every day, intending to travel to other states. If 
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they remain in the city a few days only, they arc exposed to its 
temptations, and may contract disease which, by their agency, will 
be perpetuated in the district they have selected as their future 
home. Returned adventurers from the Pacific shores come here 
to find the readiest transit to their several destinations. They are 
exposed to the same temptations, with a probability of the same 
result. Merchants and store-keepers visit this commercial empo- 
rium to obtain supplies of goods, and they arc exposed to the 
same fascinations and the same contingencies. The sailors in port 
are similarly liable. In short, it is scarcely possible to imagine 
th(i extent over which the syphilitic poison originating in the 
proud and wealthy city of New York may be spread, nor would 
it be an error to describe the Empire City as a hot-bed where, 
from the nature of its laws on prostitution, syphilis may be cul- 
tivated and disseminated. 

Possessed, then, of indubitable proofs of the existence of syphi- 
lis, and the knowledge that its range is more widely extended ev- 
ery day, gathering additional malignity in its progress, the next 
point is to inquire what measures have been adopted to check its 
ravages. These have hitherto been found totally inadequate, be- 
cause based upon an erroneous theory, namely, the idea of sup- 
pression. The principal public or free hospital where the vene- 
real disease is co7\fc.si>edhj treated is the Penitentiary llospital on 
Rlack well’s Island, now known as the Island llospital. To ob^ 
Uin the benefit of medical treatment therein, it is necessary that 
the patient should have been sentenced from the Court of Sessions 
to the Penitentiary for the commission of some crime ; or commit- 
ted to the Work-house by a jiolieo justice for vagrancy, drunken- 
ness, or disorderly conduct. F rom this fiict it will be seen that 
there is, strictly speaking, no “free"’ hospital for such diseases, as 
the only one intendtxi for their treatment will or can receive none 
but those sentenced for an infraction of the laws. 

Still the necessity for professional assistance compels many, both 
males and iemales, to submit to the degradation of a police com- 
mitment. Unfortunate women, or laboring men, find that they 
are suffering from infection. Possibly they have no money, or 
probably they have exhausted their funds in payments to char- 
latans, and so resort for aid and advice to some one of the public 
dispensaries. Unless the case is a slight one, the medical ofiSiceia 
there advise them to resort to hospital treatment, to procure which 
the poor sujffercrs are furnished with a certificate of their states 
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and directed to apply to a police justice. They follow this ad- 
vice, and in nine cases out of ten the magistrate’s only remark is, 
‘‘Do you want me to send you to the Hospital ?” The answer, 
of course, is in the affirmative, and he forthwith signs a printed 
commitment to the Penitentiary or Work-house for a time named 
therein, and ranging from one to six months at the discretion of 
the magistrate. The following is a copy of one of these docu- 
ments ; 

” Ottif and County of New York^ as. 

« By , Esquire, one of the Police Justices in and for the 

City and Coin.ty of New York, 

To the Constables and Policemen of the said City, and cveiy of them, 
and to the Warden of the Penitentiary of the City and County of 
New York : 

“THESE ARE IN THE NAME OF THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE 
OF NEW Y(JRK, to command you, the said Constables and Policemen, to 

convey to the said Penitentiary the body of , who stands 

charged before me with being a VACaiANT, viz., being without the means 

of supporting self, and having contracted an INFKC'l’IOlJS DISEASE 

IN THE PRACTICE OF DEBAUCHERY, viz., the venereal disease, re- 

quiring charitable aid to restore to health, whereof ~ he is convict* 

ed of record on confession, the record of which conviction has been made 
and filed in the ofiSce of the Clerk of the Court of Sessions of the City and 

County aforesaid, and it appearing to me that the said is 

an improper person to bo sent to the Alms-house, you, the said Warden, 
are hereby commanded to receive into your custody, in the said Peniten* 

TiARY, the body of the said •, and safely keep for the 

iqpace of month or until —he shall be thence delivered by due 

oourse of law. 

Given under my hand and seal, this day of , in the 

year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and fifty . 

" , Police Justice.” 

This is technically called a commitmtjnt “on confession,” and 
its effects are precisely the ^arne as they would be if the individu- 
al had been convicted of any tangible act of vagrancy. Ho is in 
law and in fact a prisoner for the space of time named in tl^e <r:)m- 
mitment ; he musf wear the prison garb, and submit to the prison 
discipline, until the expiration of his sentence. It is well known 
to the justices that a penal commitment like the above Will im- 
mediately secure the sufferer the medical attention his case re- 
quires, but they have no power to send any one direct to the 
Hospital. 
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And here an inquiry will naturally suggest itself, What does, 
or what should a magistrate know about committing a sick per- 
son, and how can he decide the time such invalia shall remain 
under treatment? A self-evident conclusion will be that the 
whole process is an absurd one at the best, and its requirements a 
hardship on magistrates already overburdened with legitimate 
duties. 

The reader’s attention is requested to the pecuniary effects of 
this plan. To illustrate: Suppose the case of a man committed 
for six months. He is suifering from some form of venereal dis- 
etise, and in this state is received at the Penitentiary or Work- 
‘ house, where his clothes are taken from him, the institution cos- 
tume supplied, and the particulars of his name, age, nativity, oc- 
cupation, etc., are registered with an abstract of the commitment 
by virtue of which he is detained. He is then subjected to medi- 
cal exnn,v*otion and transferred to the Hospital. In this institu- 
tion he remains until cured, if that end is attained before the ex- 
piration of his sentence, and is then re-transferred to the Peniten- 
tiary or Work-house. The average time required for the success- 
ful treatment of the disease named, in the Blackwell’s Island Hos- 
pital, will not probably exceed two months, and often a much 
shorter period is sufficient. But the man has been committed 
for six months, and for the unexpired four months of his incar- 
ceration he has to be fed, clothed, and lodged at the expense 
of the Alms-house Department. The labor he can perform will 
never amount in value to the actual cost of his support, so that 
he is maintained four months in o/ccordance with law at a positive 
cost to the tax-payers of the city, because they have already sup- 
ported him for two months in the Hospital. In the aggregate of 
cases during a year these costs amount to a very large sum. 
Need any farther argument be adduced to show the palpable ab- 
surdity of the system ? 

A few words ujx)n the moral effect of this local system upon 
prostitution in New York, premising that being a prostitute is ac- 
knowledged by all as a degradation ; while a vagrancy commit- 
ment to the Work-house or Penitentiary is a positive disgrace. 
The system is a portion of the crushing-out j^lan already men- 
tioned, and it says, in effect, “ We (the people of New York City) 
will give you an opportunity to be cured of your loathsome and 
destructive malady, but only upon the condition that you become 
the inmate of a penal institution. We know that you can not be 
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cored unless you accept our terms, and we will make those terms 
as hard and repulsive to human nature as ingenuity can devise.” 
It has been a medical axiom that no two poisons can exist in the 
system at one and the same time ; but the citizens of New York 
have been experimenting for some years to ascertain whether two 
moral poisons can not be coexistent in the same person, by add* 
ing farther and unnecessary disgrace to the vice of prostitution — 
thus widening the gulf between the sinner and her possible return 
to virtue. 

The imp<dicy of making syphilis a reason for imprisonment, 
except so far as curative measures actually require it, must be 
apparent to all, were it merely from the fact that it deters many 
who are suffering from embracing the opportunity of cure until 
they are absolutely compelled to do so. Uow excessively wrong 
is this principle in a hygienic point of view must be evident ; a 
directly contrary course, making the hospital attractive instead of 
repulsive, would be the true policy, and would be the most eco- 
nomical in its results. Nor is it justice to the medical departments 
of our public institutions to clog their labors with a proviso which 
prevents their aid being sought until the last extremity, when it 
can only exert a palliative and not a curative agency. If syphilis 
could be reached in its primary stages, their task would be much 
less difficult and their services much more effectual ^whereas lit- 
tle or nothing can be accomplished when official regulations keep 
away the patients until the disease becomes constitutional, and the 
mischief is done. As in morals, so is it in medicine. Any evil, 
to be treated with success, must be encountered in its first stage, 
and if our regulations preclude this opportunity, but slight hopes 
can be entertained of any good results. Under a more liberal sys- 
tem, the physician and the philanthropist could combine their ef- 
forts. The former would not have to encounter disease inveter- 
ately fixed on a broken-down constitution ; the latter would not 
find his benevolent designs frustrated by a lengthened career of 
depravity now become habitual. 

The effect of the provision which offers medical aid to prisoners 
only is, that ev^ woman of the town will try all possible means 
to ^pense with the treatment. It is only when she has actually 
fallen to the lowest deep of her class, when one step imore will 
plunge her into a bottomless abyss of helpless and hopeless woe, 
that she will voluntarily accept the proffered aid. She will en- 
dure torture from her maladies, or rely upon the assistance of em« 
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pirics, and submit to all their extortions, rather than become a pris- 
oner. But when every resource is exhausted, and her physical tor- 
ments plainly tell her that she must obtain medical relief or die, then 
she submits. Once in the hospital, she is relieved, after a period 
of protracted sickness, and leaves it to return to her old haunts, 
because she can go nowhere else, the law having affixed tlu? ad- 
ditional disgrace of imprisonment u))on her former bad character. 
Sociality is a characteristic of human nature, and if these women 
can not gain admission to any company but that of the vicious and 
abandoned, they prefer that to solitude. Keturned once more to 
her former associates, the time soon comes when farther medical 
assistance is needed, and thus she alternates for a few months or 
years between prison, hospital, and brothel, till death puts an end 
to her sufferings, and a nameless grave in Potters’ Field receives 
the remains of one whom charitable measures, properly applied, 
might poasibly have made a useful member of society. 

Th.-,<iense of shame which follows a single deviation from the 
paths of virtue drives many women to prostitution. Why add to 
the existing sense of shame another infamy when she unfortu- 
nately contracts disease? Can we consistently blame her if she 
becomes callous, when every legal provision directly tends to in- 
durate her sensibilities? The misconduct of parents toward chil- 
dren has been shown as one of the causes of prostitution. The 
father or mother drives from the paternal roof the child wdio has 
committed but a single error. Then, under the pressure of hun- 
ger, she. inevitably sins more deeply, becomes diseased, applies to 
the public for relief, and is sentenced to imprisonment ! The first 
mistake, that of the parents, makes her vicious: the second mis- 
take, incarceration, confirms her in vice. We denounce such ill- 
treatment in the parents, while practically we ourselves, as the 
natural guardians of all who need assistance, are doing precisely 
the same thing. "Where, then, is our consistency? If it is right 
for us, a body corporate, to practice such cruel oppression, is it not 
equally justifiable for each member of the body to act in the same 
manner in his individual capacity ? Of course, what is right for 
the multitude must be right for the individual, and our own con- 
duct convicts us of inconsistency. We have no warr.mt to con- 
demn parents for single acts which we perform colle('tively ; or, 
if we arc right in censuring them, we are wrong in perfurining the 
same acts ourselves: if they are reprehensible, we also are cul- 
pable. 
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This system, with all its absurdity, its prejudicial effect on pub- 
lic health, and its obvious tendency to immorality, is not adequate 
to stay tlie destroying scourge ; on the contrary, it is likely to ex- 
tend its ravages. If a prostitute, arrested and committed to Black- 
well’s Island for drunkenness or any disorderly conduct, is found 
to be diseased, or if she commits herself knowing that she is in- 
fected, she is immediately placed under medical charge. She will 
probably remain contentedly in the hospital until the worst symp- 
toms of the disease are subdued : by this time the discipline of the 
institution has become irksome to her. She communicates with 
the brothel-keeper with whom she formerly boarded, or with some 

lover” or acquaintance, who sues out a Writ of certiorari or habeas 
corpus^ which instantly effects her discharge. She now returns to 
her former haunts, half-cured, again to aid in disseminating dis- 
ease, farther to undermine her own constitution, and to infect men 
who will in turn become a charge upon the tax-payers, or by their 
agency cause others to become thus liable. The instance of whole- 
sale release mentioned in the previous chapter will recur to the 
mind of the reader. 

The experience of almost cveiy day confirms these statements. 
It is well known that there are those who hang around the various 
police courts expressly to attend to such business, and who make 
a large income from this source, exclusive of other matters per- 
taining to prostitution in which they occasionally exert their abil- 
ities. The vagrancy commitments by which women arc “sent 
up” are generally insutScient, and there is no legal power to de- 
tain them, and force them to submit to the treatment tliey so much 
require. It has been asserted by legal men of high standing that 
nearly the whole of the commitments issued by police justices are 
defective, and that there exists in law no impediment to the im- 
mediate discharge of every prostitute now on Blackwell’s Island. 
The public can readily perceive the neceswsary inefficiency of these 
institutions so far as the prevention of venereal disease is con- 
cerned. 

The facility with which prostitutes committed to Blacl^ell’s 
Island can obtain their discharge may be attributed U) want of 
care in making out the commitments. A recent statute (1854) 
prescribes the form in which these should be made, requiring the 
recital of admitted or substantiat(Hl facts, and the filing of a qopy 
of the original in the office of the clerk of the Court of Sessions. 
These requirements are not observed^ and the reason assigned by 
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magistrates is, that their own time, and the time of their clerks, is 
so fully occupied by the press of business before them that tney 
can not proceed as minutely as the act directs. This confirms the 
view already expressed of the impolicy and impropriety of placing 
such onerous and extra-judicial duties uj)on the justices But as 
they would be liable to be sued for false imprisonment if they 
committed under this act without observing all its recjuiremciits, 
they issue their commitments in the old form required by the 
Revised Statutes, and are sheltered thereby from ulterior conse- 
quences. These commitments direct the persons to be confined 
in the Penitentiary, but the local aiTangements of Blackwell’s 
Island require them to be sent to the Work -house, and unless 
this transfer is actually made in each case by the Gov(‘rnors of the 
Alms-house — for they can not deputize thenr jK)wer — it is a vniiver 
of the right of custody, and consequently entitles the prisoner so 
transfer r.-'d to a discharge. It has been claimed that the Work- 
house is a part of the Penitentiary, but this poin-i has been over- 
ruled, because the statute establishing ‘ho Work-house plainly 
shows a contrary intent. 

A prisoner is entitled to a discharge on anotlier ground, name- 
ly, because the commitment has not been filed as directed ; or, on 
another ground, that the commitment docs not recite tlic evidence 
by which the fact of vagrancy was pi-oved. A final ground of 
discharge, which is never pressed till all tlio minor technicalities 
have failed, is that the whole proceeding is illegal because the 
statute of 1864 has not been complied with. 

On these grounds a writ of certiorari or habeas corpii^ is sued out, 
the preliminary steps being a petition from the prisoner or his 
friend, setting forth that he is illegally detained, an aftidavit of 
verification, and a certificate of the clerk of the Court of Sessions 
that the c(jminitmcnt has not been filed in his office. Upon the 
presentation of these documents, tlie judge to whom application 
is made issues the required writ, and spet^ifics tlie time at which 
it shall be returnable. The action of the two writs is similar, ex- 
cepting that a writ of habeas corpus requires the production of the 
prisoner before the judge in addition to a retui'n of the cause of 
detention, while a writ of certiorari only requires a return of the 
cause of detention. The return is made by the person having 
custody of the prisoner, and consists of a copy of the commitment 
under which he is held; and, from the already-stated ii\formality 
of these documents, it will be ai»parent there can be no legal ground 
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for his detention. The judge is strictly prohibited from entertain* 
ing any ipicstion beyond the legality of the {)apers; with the 
moral aspi'Ct of the question he can not interfere, and as the com- 
mitments aixi generally informal he has no alternative but to dis- 
charge the prisoner. 

Application for tliese writs must be made in tlu? name of an at- 
torney, but such name is oftem used by an agent who transacts the 
business, and divides the fiH) with his principal. 

From this sketch it will be evident that, if tlie prescribed form 
were observed in these commitments, frequent discharges would 
be avoided, or there would be so many difficulties to surmount 
that they would be very rarely attempted. 

Does no responsibility rest upon the public, and on our law- 
makers, for negligence in this matter? Without conceding that 
a vagrancy commitment is likely to reform a prostitute (in fact, 
the weight of evidence is against the possibility of its doing so), 
the case stands thus: the L<?gislature has provided a mode of re- 
lief which was deemed eftectual at the time, but tliis mode, is 
evaded, or can not be observed, by those upon whom its adminis- 
tration devolves. The public have long known the existence of 
these difficulties, but have never interfered to give us a. biater act. 
By their refusal to interfere they stand In the position of aiders 
and abettors in this neglect, or, worse than negleclj^thc actual 
propagation of a dreadful disease. Ilad j)ublic opinion been con- 
centrated upon this matter, an inquiry would long ago have sIkjwu 
the fallacy of our present system, and suggested the required 
amendments. This has not been done; but public remissness in 
no way diminishes public respoiisfoility. 

This doctrine of public accountability may be profiUibly exam- 
ined for a few moments in connection with the general aspect of 
prostitution. Few will deny that the mass of the people are an- 
swerable for many of its evils. They are cognizant of the exist- 
ence of vice in the aggregate, if not in detail ; they can understand 
its effects, and are not ignorant of the principal causes wliich lead 
to it ; yet they make no effort to remove existing causes or to 
prevent future evils. They practically treat women as an inferior 
race of beings, arid can not even give a [X)or seamstress employ- 
ment without saying, in fact if not in words, ‘‘ You can not be 
trusted to make this unless a man examines every button hole, 
and inspects every row of stitching, to see that you are not de- 
frauding us.” The only way to secure confidence is to bestow 
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confidence; but if a person is treated in a manner likely to de- 
stroy self-respect, the inevitable result will be a recklessness as to 
bis or her own character. Despised without a cause ; treated in 
mere business matters as imbeciles, or children, or thieves, it is 
not surprising that women become careless as to their future life, 
and, smarting under the injustice of their position, too frequent- 
ly degenerate into the wretched beings who infest our streets 
and pollute the atmosphere with their deadly infection. 

The public, then, are responsible for this prostitution, because 
they have never bestowed any attention upon it It is one of the 
gravest and most difficult of social problems, involving the in- 
terests of every man in the community, and yet the most stupid 
indifference has been shown respecting it. The subject has been 
canvassed by medical men on account of its sad effects upon the 
physical organization; its extent has been known to judicial and 
police authorities from its social and civil resufts ; but the great 
body of the public have hitherto decided that they know nothing, 
and to know nothmg about it. They admit its existence, 
being too evident to be denied ; but so far they have taken no 
steps to ascertain its source or stay its progress, bcjcjausc it was a 
matter with which they wore afraid to interfere, and now the de- 
plorable consequences accruing from it must be laid to their charge. 

It can not be denied that there are many difliculties attending 
any investigation of this vice ; that many well-meaning but timid 
people entertain the opinion that it is one of those gangrenous 
ulcers upon society which can not be alluded to except in whis- 
pers ; that more harm would result from instituting inquiries than 
if it were allowed to exist and fester on unnoticed.' This apathy, 

* “We have no right, mercifully constituted with less temptation to evil than 
men, to shrink with sanctimonious ultra-delicacy from the barest mention of things 
we must know to exist. If we do not know it, our ignorance is at once both hclp- 
lesB and dangerous ; narrows our judgment, exposes us to a thousand painful mis- 
takes, and greatly limits our pow'crs of usefulness ." — A WomaxCs Thoughts upon 
Women (New York edition), p. 255. 

“No single woman who takes any thought of what is going on around her, no 
mistress or mother who requires constantly servants for her house and nursemaids 
for her children, can or dare blind herself to the fact. Better face truth at once in 
all Its bareness than be swaddled up forever in the folds of a silken falsehood."— 
Ib., p. 250. 

“ Many of us will not investigate this subject because they arc afraid : afraid not 
so much of being, ns being thought to be, especially by the other sex, incorrect, in- 
delicate, unfeminine ; of being supposed to know more than they ought to know, or 
than the present refinement of society— a good and beautiful thing when real— <oof» 
dudes that they do know. 

S a 
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which has li(^retofbre been the policy, hiw made prostitution tha 
monster evil which it now is, and upon those who have aiivo- 
cated, or may advocate, a continuance of tlie same course of si- 
lence and inaction the sufferers from the vice may justly charge 
their destruction. The “ masterly inactivity’* of the statesman is 
unquestionably justifiable in any Cfise where passive resistance 
will overcome an evil, but in dealing with prostitution a diamet- 
rically opposite method must be pursued. It requires an active 
aggression upon all old prejudices; an explosion of still older 
theories; a vigorous eominenecmeut of a new coui’se. 

It has been sliown elsewhere that the public are responsible for 
prostitution, because tliey pemist in excluding women from many 
kinds of employment for which they arc fitted ; while fur work in 
those occupations which are open to them they receive an entirely 
inadequate remuneration. It has also been shown that the com- 
munity are equally responsible on account of* their non interfer- 
ence with known and acknowledged evils. Another reason wliy 
accountiibility c;m not be evaded may be designated ; namely, the 
carelessness, or, more properly, Iieartlessuess, with which the clirir- 
actor of woman is treated. Let there be but a breath of suspicion 
against Iht fair fam<‘, no malWT from what \ile source it may 
emanatt‘, and the energies c»f man seem directed toward her de- 
struction. ‘‘ She is down, keep her down !” U the almost imiveT- 
sal cry, and this malignant process is continued until the victim 
Ls positively forced into a life of uiidisgnis(id irniQiirality. The 
sacred decision, IjCt him that is without sin among you e:ist the 
first stone,” is enlii^dy forgotten, and the most violent in their tie- 
nune/iations are frequently those who arc the- most blunewortliy 
themselves. 

The whole (oive of the world’s opinion has i.eeii (iiiccled, not 
to the censure ora<*lni!lly guilty parties wlu) iiuluci'd the crime, 
i. It to tlso poor wronged sufferer. She, 'who is too frequently tiie 
vieJm of falsehood and deceit, or the slave of an ab.soluto nee,es- 
sity, iiiust expiate her fault by submitting to a constant suceessiou 
oi indignities and annoyances. lie, w'hose coiuhiet inus made her 

“Oht w<>n.?n, womtn ! why you not iiioro fiiith in yoiiiNelve.s in that 
fitronf;, inne-r puri'^y, winch alono can make a w'oman hr.avc ! u In* h, ,if she know.'} 
herself to be Jean In heart and desire, in ImmIv and soul, loving; t lc^nne.ss for \u 
own sake, and noeibr the credit that it brinjfs, will give her n ficedpin of action, 
and a fearlessness o,' consequences, which are U) her a greater safegt^rd than auy 
external decorum. To be, and not to seem, is the amulet of her innocence." — lb., 

p. 261 . 
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what she is, escapes all censure. But some moralist will ask, 
“How would you have us treat such women?” Treat them, sir, 
as human beings, actuated by the same passions as yourself; as 
susceptible beings, keenly sensitive of reproach ; as injured beings, 
who have a claim upon your kindness; as outraged btungs, who 
have a demand upon your justice. Lead them into a path by 
which they can escape from danger; protect the innoccuit from the 
snares which environ them on every side. And when this is 
done, pour the vials of your hottest wrath on those of your own 
sex wliose machiinitions have blighted some of God’s fairest created 
beings. 

Public responsibility must be understood in its broadest and 
most literal sense, as meaning the individual accountability of 
every member of the community. The time has not yet arrivi'd, 
unfortunately, when this matter can be left in the hands of cor- 
porations or legislatures. Their constituents must bo aroused to 
consideration of its importance before any satisfactory a(*.tion lian 
or will be taken by them ; and it is to the thinking iiieii of the 
age +hat these pages are addressed, in the full confuleiurc that so 
soon as their sympathies arc enlisted j)nblic action v:ill follow. 

To this end an endeavor luus been made to show the iryurious 
efFects of prohibition, disappointing expectation (us a nu‘ans of de- 
creeing syphilis, or of curtailing the limits of prostitution ; the 
necessity which exists for elfectual preventive measims; and tlie 
inefficient, or w^orse than inefficient, nature of the local arrange* 
rnciits of New York to accomplish this desideratum. Thus the 
way for a consideration of the remedial jirocess lias been optmed, 
and now with such evidence as he luus before him ih*' reader may 
be asked, in all siiiccritv, if lie does not seriously believe that it 
ivovld Jfe a prudent sU?py uisVjud if (ri/ffhj (o f:x{{r])a(v ih* er//, to place 
prostitntv<i (u/dproittilutiojt under the mrveiUaurc if a vtrdirnlhimiu 
in the Pntire Departineut? Extirpation nevtT iuis bcoii, never can 
be accomplished in any eommunity ; repression and restriction, as 
propo.sed, have been tried and have proved suecessrul. 

7\ssuining an affirmative answer to thi.s queslion, and it is dif- 
ficult to imagine it otherwise if the facts are fUspassimiately con- 
sidered, attention is respectfully roque.sted to the manner in wliich 
the change. e<^uld be cffoct<'d. 

To meet tlic exigencies of the case there are required 

(1.) A Buitsble hospitil for the treatment of venen al disease ; 

/ (2.) A legally authorized medical visitition of all known lioiises 
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of prostitution, with full power to order the immediate remoral o 
anj woman found to be infected to the designated hospital ; 

(3.) The power to detain infected persons under treatment unt3 
they arc cured, a term of time whidi none but medical men can 
decide. 

By a suitable hospital is meant an institution devoted to the 
treatment of such diseases, like the special hospitals of Paris and 
other Continental cities, and entirely removed from all connection 
with any punitive establishment The rules proposed for the 
government of the Island Hospital, when its name was changed 
from Penitentiary Hospital, do not, by any means, meet the ur- 
gent requirements of the case. The Penitentiary, its officers and 
inmates, must be entirely shut out from the desired hospital, and 
no prison- warden or keeper of criminals must have any jurisdic- 
tion within its walls or over its grounds. Inmates of hospitals 
have too long endured the stupid interference of non-medical men, 
and it is time that medical law exclusively was considered in the 
direction and management of buildings devoted to medical pur- 
poses. This is especially necessary in a syphilitic hosi)ital, on ac- 
count of the character of its patients. No amount of imjmsonmeiit 
as a pumshment ever yet reformed a prostitute.^ and it never will; 
all intercourse with prisoners^ be it ever so transient, has but confirmed 
women in vice. 

The tendency of imprisonment is directly contrmy to any ref- 
ormation, confirming previous habits instead of rooting them out. 
The instinctive dread of incarceration has prevented many from 
availing themselves of the medical advantages offered them, par- 
ticularly among the better and higher grades of frail women. We 
want a hospital exclusively for the treatment of syphilis, with the 
power to place and keep there all women so diseased until cured. 
Matters of detail can be arranged in such a manner as to admit 
of a prr^per classification, based upon the degree of moral turpi- 
tude belonging to each. Payment could and should be required 
from all who possess the means, for expenses actually incurred, 
and this would contribute a considerable sum to meet tiie expend- 
itures of the institution. Among the.se women, as a body, there 
exists an exc<5.ssive amount of pride. Tho.se of the ppper class 
will not a.s.sociat(i with any of a lower rank, and, id fact, look 
upon them in very much the same manner that moralists regard 
the whole body. To he enabled to reach them at all, a liberal 
management must be ado|)ted. But will not this be deferring to 
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vice because it is dressed in silks or satins ? asks some one. Most 
decidedly not. Let the arrangements be what they might, such a 
hospital as described would afford no encouragement to vice, for 
m it all must submit to the same course of treatment, varied only 
in the minor accessories which surround it. 

Even If the arrangements were exposed to an objection like the 
above, the end would justify the means. The city of New York 
contains, at this day, venereal infection sufficient to contaminate 
all the male population of the United States in a very short space 
of time. It has been proved from official and medical statistics 
that this malady is rapidly on the increase, and a paramount ques- 
tion is, how to be relieved of the incubus. Rigorous prohibitory 
measures will not effect this ; they only make the matter worse. 
Punitive hospitals will not effect this ; they have been tried and 
found wanting. Free institutions would, in all probability, succeed 
in accomplishing far more than any other measure our citizens 
have ever tried. The question is one, if not absolutely of life, cer- 
tainly of healthy existence, and its inestimable importance must 
over-ride all doubts and difficulties. In view of the dangers sur- 
rounding our rising generation, even supposing the men and wom- 
en of the present day exempt from them, it would be perfectly 
inexcusable to refuse any available plan because some one of its 
features might not please all tastes. Adopt an arrangement simi- 
lar to that suggested, and if any crudities are discovered they can 
be readily cured as experience points them out. The plan is not 
presented as a perfect one, but merely as an outline sketch of what 
is necessary. 

A regular medical visitation of all prostitutes is an essential 
part of the scheme, and its organization should be a matter of 
serious consideration. The Parisian plan already submitted might 
form a very good basis; and an arrangement which throws th€ 
whole system of prostitution open to an effective police supervis- 
ion, and the establishment of a medical bureau in connection there- 
with for professional purposes, is suggested as most desirable. 
This medical visitation, conducted by physicians to be connected 
with the Police Department, and sustained by the power of that 
body, should be confided to men of recognized skill and known 
integrity. To insure public confidence, so essentially necessaiy 
in the inception of any social innovation, it would be necessaiy 
that the agents upon whom its execution devolved should be men 
of tried probi^ and acknowledged reputation, both proftssionii 
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and personal. The slightest symptom of disease should be suf- 
ficient evidence to warrant the immediate removal of any woman 
to the syphilitic hospital. The residence of any woman, be it 
temporary or permanent, in a known house of prostitution must 
subject her to a medical examination, as it would afford a very 
strong presumption that she was there for immoral purposes. 

The propriety of a medical examination of prostitutes at certain 
intervals can not be doubted, and, in fad, it is practically admit- 
ted at the present time by some few of the brotliel-keepcrs in the 
city. These pay a physician a liberal salary to visit their boardci’s 
eveiy few <lays for the express purpose of carrying out the plan 
suggested now ; resorting to treatment whenever lie finds it neces- 
sary. Some of the most aristocratic houses of prostitution are thus 
attended, but the system is in use more especially among those 
natives of Continental Europe who are now keeping houses of ill 
fame in New York, and who, in bringing to the New World many 
of the customs of the old, have thus testified to the benefit of the 
regulations enforced there. 

But although such visiting physician may pronounce a girl in- 
fected, the world naa no security that she will not continue her 
avocation ; and in order to remove all doubt upon this question 
^e should be instantly removed to an institution where she can 
not possibly propagate the malady. This must be done under 
conjoint medical and police authority. Among prog^tutes of the 
lower grades systematic visitation is more imperatively necessary. 
They will not place themselves under medical treatment unless 
they are compelled, but until their disease assumes a character that 
prevents the possibility of further concealment from their visitors, 
they continue to ply their loathsome and destructive trade. The 
Sonunit of ambition with them is to keep their liberty; so long 
as they can earn enough to provide themselves a shelter, and 
feed their ravenous appetite for intoxicating liquor, they are com 
tent to submit to the pains and ravages of syphilis, alike heedless 
of their own sufferings and the injuries they inflict on others. We 
liave had cases under our own professional treatment where wom- 
en have actually persevered in this oourse for many weeks after 
th^ had become aware they were diseased, solely for the reasons 
indkated* 

It may be objected that such a plan would offer a pn^mium to 
lewdnesB by circumscribing the dangers of infection; but tliLs 
axgament can have little weight, as it is scarcely possible that 
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promiscuous sexual intercourse can be carried on much more ex- 
tensively than it is at present. The vice seems to have reached 
its culminating point. Experience proves that in all ages of the 
world there have been many men whose passions were so violent 
and so ill regulated that they would attain their gratification at 
any risk, even though that risk included the probability of vene- 
real infection. As in games of hazard every player hopes to be a 
winner, so in carnal indulgences every man flatters himself thjit, 
because some gratify their lusts unscathed for a long series of 
years, so may he; that as hitherto he has escaped disease in his 
unhallowed amours, he may continue equally fortunate to the end 
of his career. This is confessedly a poor dependence, but it is the 
reliance of hundreds and thousands of the followers of her whose 
“ house is the way to hell.” 

Diseases of a syphilitic nature are viewed by some persons as 
special punishments for special sins, and hence they argue that it 
would bf an interference with the order of Providence to attempt 
to eradicate them. The discussion of a theological question would 
be altogether out of place in these pages, but the supposition may 
be met by a parallel case. Delirium tremens is the result of an 
excessive use of intoxicating liquors, and may justly be considered 
a special punishment for that offense ; but did any body ever know 
a case in whicli those who object to the treatment of syphilis ex- 
tended a single obstacle to the case of a drunkard? If it is right 
to adopt curative measures in one case, wliy exclude them in the 
other? But even supposing that the treatment of syphilis is open 
to this obji^ctiori so far as the guilty parties arc concerned, shall 
their descendants be. involved in suffering becauwse the parents 
sinned? If a rigorous medical examination offers additional in- 
ducement*' .o prostitution by reducing the probabilities of disease, 
it also guarantees that helpless wives and unborn children shall 
not be included in its list of victims. Go to the tliousands of mar- 
ried wonum now childless or suffering from abortion ; ask their 
opinion. Go to the thousands of disa})pointcd husbands whose 
hopes of offspring have been blighted in consequence of their own 
youthful dissipation ; ask their opinion, and sec what the answers 
would be. Go and ask the diseased cbildren on RandaH’s Island, 
and in their emaciated frames read their testimony. The evidence 
thus obtained would prove unanswerable arguments in favor of 
the plan proposed. 

It can not be imagined that forcing diseased women to submit 
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to a specific routine of treatment in a special hospital inrolves 
any undue interference with their personal liberty. The right to 
commit a wrong, be it social, moral, or physical, never can exist; 
the slightest reflection upon such a proposition will at once prove 
it untenable. The spread of venereal disease is a positive wrong, 
and, therefore, a woman who is suffering from it, and is certain or 
likely to propagate it, is as legitimate an object for compulsory 
treatment as would be a maniac whom we should find roaming 
through the streets of the city, or a person afflicted with small-pox, 
yellow fever, or any other contagious or infectious malady. If 
either of these cases were to come bt‘fore any member of the com- 
munity, he would not for one moment regard it an infringement 
of personal liberty to place the subject under proper care and re- 
straint. On the contrary, he would think of the danger to which 
he and his family were exposed, and, flinging theory to the winds, 
would immediately urge prompt and practical measures. This is 
all that is asked respecting prostitution. Let the public be once 
thoroughly convinced of the extent and danger of syphilitic infec- 
tion, and there would be but few objectors to these suggestions. 
Among that few, the principal portion doubtless would be the ad- 
vertising empirics whose disgusting announcements occupy so 
much space in the columns of our daily journals. That they de- 
rive a large income from this source is indisputoblo, and it is 
equally certain that if the recommendations now made were 
adopted they would find their “ occupation gone.” Speaking in 
all candor, the health, decency, and good morals of the city would 
be better cared for in their absence than it now is, with all the 
combinations of their “ extraordinary success,” ** unoqualed expe- 
rience,” and “ unparalleled facilities.” In a financial view, the 
money they extort (we refrain from using a harslier term) from 
their credulous patients could be far better applied than in con- 
tributing to their wealth. 

Farther: Such an institution and organization as has been de- 
scribed would be useless did it not possess the absolute power to 
retain every patient under treatment until cured. Whatever 
modification of principle or mode of action may bp ultimately 
adopted (and, sooner or later, something must l)e don$)j this is an 
indispensable requisite. One half the danger of venereal infec- 
tion arises fk>m imperfectly cured cases. Under the existing 
system, as already explained, writs can be issued at an almost 
nominal cost to remove any, or all of the prostitutes now under 
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medical treatment on Blackwell’s Island ; and such an abuse o£a 
valuable privilege on account of mere technical errors must be 
fatal to the success of any remedial project. It would be as rea- 
sonable for a lawyer to petition the courts to order a vessel de- 
tained in Quarantine by the Board of Health because she was in- 
fected with yellow fever to be brought to her wharf in this city, 
and there to have permission to disseminate the disease on board, 
as it is for the same individual to apply for a writ of certiorari, 
the effect of which is to take an abandoned woman reeking with 
disease from an institution where she is under treatment, and al- 
low her to extend the venereal poison to every one who may 
have intercourse with her. This must not be understood as indi- 
cating a wish to curtail the constitutional privileges attached to 
writs of habeas corpus or certiorari, but merely their applicability 
to cases like the supposed one. How can the evil be prevented? 
Simply by making any legislative enactment on the subject so 
plain that it can not be misunderstood or evaded. No lawyer 
would find any difficulty in drafting a short act giving the Police 
Deptrifment the power, based upon an affidavit made by a mem- 
ber of their own medical bureau, to remove any diseased woman 
to a proper hospital, and rtUiin her there until cured. 

It may appear to a casual observer that this detention would 
bo of the same nature as the imprisonment required by the exist- 
ing mode, but a little thought will point out a wide difference. 
Now, we force a woman to become an inmate of a penitentiary, 
and add disgrace to her disease by assuming her to have been 
guilty of crime. Then, we should require her to become an in- 
mate of the Hospital, with no additional disgrace but that arising 
from the fact that she had contracted syphilis by vicious habits. 
In the one case, we make her the companion of some of the vilest 
wretches on the face of the earth ; in the other, she would have 
no associates but those of her own class. 

The Medical Bureau to whom these reforms should be intrust- 
ed, although connected with the Police Department, would re- 
quire to be an independent body so far as professional duties are 
concerned. Its connection would be necessary, because there 
would be many cases requiring the intervention of the civil pow- 
er ; and its isolation would be equally important, because much 
would depend on the discretion of the examiners, and many con- 
tingencies might arise where a strict line of routine duty would 
defeat the object in view. They would be literally a “ detective 
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coips,” and with a known amount of duty before them must be 
lefV to choose their own method of performing it. Any definite 
arrangements or positive orders from a non-medical board would 
only embarrass their action, for medical and non-medical execu- 
tives always clash when they aim at one common object. 

Of course a leading requirement in their instructions must be 
that their examinations be rigid and thorough. No half-way 
measures in this respect could meet the absolute demands of the 
case, or satisfy the expectations of the community. It must be 
plainly understood by the world that the Medical Bureau was re- 
quired to perform its whole duty, uncompromisingly and fearlcsS’ 
ly; and that its members were men who would not evade the 
responsibility. In their investigations many cases would occur 
where their services would be valuable to society, beyond the pale 
of professional duty. It is not to be expected that they would 
become evangelists, but they could be the willing and efficient co- 
adjutors of those who delight to bear the Gospel to these poor de- 
graded beings ; and even while listening to a recital of bodily suf- 
ferings, instances would arise where the acts of the good Samari- 
tan would be required at their hands. They would be the depos- 
itaries of many a narrative of wrong and outrage, of sorrow and 
suflering, and it is not unreasonable to believe that of th<i histories 
poured into their ears some would indicate a channel by which 
the lost one might* be restored to home and friends and virtue, or 
point to some chord in the mind which would fpve a responsive 
sound when touched by the hand ol pity.' 

* V Eefonnatories, Magdalene Institutions, and the like, are admirable in their 
way, bat there are numberless cases in which indiyidual judgment and help alone 
are possible. It is this, the train of thought which shall result in act, and which I 
desire to suggest to individual minds, in the hope of arousing that imperceptibly 
small influence of the many, which forms the strongest lever of universal opinion. 

** All I can do— all, I fear, that any one can do by mere speech, is to impress 
upon every woman, and chiefly upon those who, reared innocently in safe homes, 
view the wicked world without somewhat like gazers at a show or sjiectatom at a 
battle, shocked, wondt-ring, pcrhajis pitying a little, but not understaipUng at all, 
that repentance is possible. Also, that once having returned to a chaste life, a 
woman's former life should never l>c ‘cast up’ against her; that she .should be al- 
lowed to resume, if not her pristine fjosition, at least one that is of usefulness, 
jdeasantness, and rcs[)cct, a respect the amount of which must be dotemiincd by her 
own daily conduct. She should bo judged solely by what she is now, iind not by what 
she has been. That judgment may be, ought to l>e stem and flxed 'as justice itself 
with regard to her present, and even her past so far as concerns the crime commit- 
ted; but it ought never to take the law into its own hands toward the criminal, 
who may long since have become less a criminal than a suficrer. Virtue degrades 
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The adoption of these suggestions would be, at least, a step in 
the right direction, and lay the foundation of a system which can 
be gradually enlarged un^ it embraces regulations as to registry, 
management of houses of ill fame, etc., to the same extent as is 
now done in Europe. 

And here a few words relative to the licensing system may not 
be inappropriate. The propriety of granting licenses, and thus 
making vice a sort of revenue, is open to grave objections, but on 
the other hand acknowledged social evils have, ere this, been 
made to contribute to the public funds. Witness the dealing in 
ardent spirits. The city does now, and has for years derived a 
considerable income from licenses to sell liquors. A great num- 
ber of wise and good men contend that the sale or use of intoxi- 
cating beverages is not only an unmitigated evil, but even crim- 
inal; they have entertained and publicly declared these senti- 
ments for years, but still the license system is continued. It may 
be a question for decision whether prostitution is not as liable for 
taxation as drunkenness, and if both were equally taxed whether, 
as a body, we should be more responsible for the results of one ac 
the other. Hn pasmni, it may be noticed that an annual tax of 
vne per cent, upon the property engaged in the business of prosti- 
tution, and a similar assessment upon the revenue of houses of ill 
&me, would amount to over one hundred thousand dollars. 

The plan here shadowed forth would not be likely to extend 
prostitution, but on the contrary there is very little doubt but it 
would check it. Even if it did not, the community would reap 
an advantage in the sanitary reform it would enforce. In low 
neighborhoods many of the brothels are as dangerous to public 
health on account of their crowded and excessively filthy state, as 
are the syphilized inmates themselves. Such places would legiti- 
mately come within the province of the medical inspectors, and 
their reports thereon to the poUco executive would insure imme- 
diate attention. 

Public morals would be advanced by such viritations. These 
houses, or a great number of them, are the resort of all species of 
dishonest characters who would unquestionably abandon them, at 

heneU^ and loses everj vestige of her power, when her dealings with vice sink into 
a mere matter of individual opinion, personal dislike, or selfish fear of harm. For 
all offenses, punishment; retributive and Inevitable, must come ; but punishment is 
one thing, revenge is another. One onlj, who is Omniscient as well as Omnipo- 
tent, can declare, * Vengeance is Mine.’ *' — A Wman't Tfmghta upon Womm (NeW 
York ed.X p. 275. 
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least as places of residence, if they knew they were at any mo- 
ment liable to a domiciliary visit Agmn, akaost every person 
has in his remembrance some female who left home and could not 
be found, because securely secreted in some one of these houses of 
prostitution ; at least it is not uncommon to read of such cases in 
the daily papers, accompanied with an accoimt of the unsuccessful 
search of her friends and the police. Occurrences like this could 
not take place if all known houses of bad repute were under the 
turveillance of the Medical Police Department 

Nor is it unreasonable to hope that prostitution would be di- 
minished. It has flourished of late years in seclusion, but our 
plan would render privacy impossible. Seclusion has attracted 
many unfortunate women, whom shame, or a dread of exposure, 
would have deterred, had they known that houses of ill fame were 
always open to the visits of the police, or that every few days a 
physician would make a tour of inspection, and a personal ex- 
amination, to which they must submit. Generally speaking, these 
women have a dread of falling into the hands of a doctor, and in 
present circumstances they know that a medical examination is 
optional with themselves, until they become so sick as to render 
it unavoidable. But if their miserable life were burdened with 
the additional annoyance of a compulsory medical treatment it is 
probable that a considerable check might be imposed thereon. 

Public decency would be advanced by such visitetions. To ef- 
fectually perform their duties the Medical Bureau and the Gen- 
eral Police Department would find it necessary to make them- 
selvM personally acquainted with these women, and to keep a 
iC^^ister of all houses where prostitution was carried on. Now, 
the prohibition which has driven it into secrecy has also rendered 
it difficult to determine who are frail. Prostitutes are found in 
hotels, flishionable restaurants, steam-boat excursions, watering- 
places, and suburban retreats. They visit balls and other public 
entertainments ; sometimes by sufferance, but more frequently be- 
cause they are not known. It is needless to say how virtuous 
women can be annoyed and insulted by such companionship, or 
to what extent prostitutes can use their influence in njisccllaneons 
society. If the police were personally acquainted w ith these wom- 
en, ftiey couffi act in the same manner as on the Con^nent of Eu- 
re^ namely, touch them upon the shoulder and quietly give 
them a hint to leave. Or another reform could easily be intro- 
duced — ^die confinement of all prostitutes to particular localities in 
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the city, so as to limit their influence. This would be tantamount 
to the ancient regulations prescribing their dress or some distinct- 
ive mark ; and to the present arrangements in Europe, where the 
liouses are distinguished by some specified peculiarity. It would 
also prevent the depreciation of property which takes place in any 
neighborhood where a brothel Is cstjiblishcd. 

Public decency would be served in another manner. It is a 
most humiliating admission, that New York is fast approaching to 
ihe condition of certain foreign cities, where unnatural practices 
first led to the contemplation and adoption of these or similar 
remedial measures. In our case, they arc hwicyi to the authorities^ 
but are so revolting that they never have been, and never e>an be, 
made public. Of course, such an organization would take special 
cognizance of these detestable abominations. 

Objections to the expense of the plan may be raised, and it can 
not be denied that it will be large, yet it will be a matter of econ- 
omy to incur it, even at the risk of increasing taxation, which it 
wiU not do. Eecollect that every year, as the virulence of syph- 
ilis was abated, the cause of the expense would diminish, and that 
in a direct ratio to the energj' displayed in the examination would 
be the progressive reduction of expenditure. It has already been 
indicated how some of the inmates of a syphilitic hospital, from 
whom hitherto nothing has becQ received, could be made to con- 
tribute their quota of the cost. Now, the public bear all the ex- 
penscwS, either as assessments or as private payments in individual 
attacks. The magnitude of the latter item has been already esti- 
mated, and were it possible to calculate in addition the value of 
lost time, the injury to business, and the deterioration of the con- 
stitution, the total in one year would be far more than sufficient to 
carry out the w'hole of this plan for double the time. 

It would also be economy to incur the outlay on account of the 
benefits to succeeding generations. Syphilis is not confined in its 
effects to the life-time of the men or women who contract it, but 
is entailed on their descendants. These, provided they survive 
its baneful effects during infancy, are mentally and physically un- 
fitted for business or the active pursuits of life, and, consequently, 
arc frequently indebted for the means of sustenance to their friends 
or to public institutions. If the liability to that disease among 
parents can be removed, no fears need be entertained about their 
children. 

We are not so sanguine as to imagine that all the good effects 
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abo^e etmunerated could be accomplished mstanter. It would be 
a work of time, but the sooner it is commenced the better for all 
the interests inTolved. Many persons will say, “ Oh I these evils 
do not concern us; these diseases will never iigure us or ours; 
why should we trouble ourselves, and give our money, time, and 
attention to such matters ?” Stop, reader I ITAiZe human passim 
exists^ and while the means of gratifying it can be obtained, you and 
yours can and will, nay, do now siuffer from, it, directly or indireedy. 
The first question for any citizen to ask himself is. Can proslita« 
tion be abolished ; can it be crushed out? If this be answered in 
the negative, as it must be, then the next question brings him to 
the point sought to be attained in these pages, namely, the means 
that shall be taken to drcomscribe and diminidb its consequent 
diseases and evils. 

This question has latterly been attractmg some attention in En- 
gland, and plans to mitigate the evil have been publicly discussed. 
The chief grounds of complaint, or at least those brought most 
prominently forward, were the assembling of prostitutes in the 
streets, the annoyance they caused to passengers, and the disor- 
derly character of “ night-houses.” This term is applied in London 
to those public houses, supper-room^ wine and cigar saloons, etc., 
which are situated near the theatres and places of public entertain- 
ment, and, being pemitted to remain open all ni^t, become re- 
sorts for prostitutes. A public meeting for consultation upon 
these evils was held in London in January last (1868X and the re- 
marl^ made by some of the speakers are so much in accordance 
with the general tenor this work as to be worth extracting. In 
justice to the writer it must be premised that the preceding part 
of this (fiiapter was permed twelve months before the report of 
this meeting was made public. 

nie ehainnan ohierved **tliat he was glad to see so general an interest 
ehdted on this snlgect» and that he h(^)ed it would lead to some piaotioal 
resnlt. It would, in toot, be imposnUe to aggravate the evil, finr neither in 
Paris, Berlin, New York, nor even in the cities of Asia, was there snoh a pub 
lie eiJubitioii of profligaejr.” 

The following resolutions were submitted and adopted : 

"Resolved, That a deputation do wait as early as posnblenpoto Sir George 
Grey, for the purpose of most respeotiblly but earnestly represabting to hv 
majesiy’s government the neoesshy of effKtual measures being taken to put 
down the open exhibition of street prostitution, which in various parts of the 
metropolis, partionlarly in the important thorou^ifims of the Haymorke^ 
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Cbventiy Street, Regent Street, Portland Place, and other adjacent localities 
is c^ed on ^th a disregard of public decency and to an extent tolerated 
in no other capital or city of the civilized world. 

** That such deputation be instructed to urge upon her majesty's govern* 
ment the following measures, whereby it is believed that the evil complained 
of may be effectually controlled : 

Firstly, the enforcement, upon a systematic plan and by means of a de- 
partment of the police specially appointed and instructed for that purpose, 
of the provisions of the 2d and 3d of Victoria, cap. 47, in reference to street 
prostitution, which provisions have in certain localities been heretofore car- 
ried out with the beat effect, and in others have been ineffectual only be- 
cause acted upon partially, and not upon any uniform system. 

And, secondly, the passing an act for licensing and placing under prop- 
er regulations, as to supervision and hours of closing, all houses of entertain- 
ment, or for the supply of refn^shments, intended to be opened to the public 
after a certain fixed hour, it being matter of public notoriety that the houses 
of this description popularly known as night-houses have, by becoming the 
places of resort of crowds of prostitutes and other idle and disorderly per- 
S009 at all hours of the night, greatly contributed to the present disgraceful 
exhibition of street prostitution. 

That the attention of the government be also directed to the number of 
foreign prostitutes systematically imported into this countiy, and to the 
means of controlling this evil.” 

The substance of one of the addresses made on the subject was 
as follows : 

The speaker begged to remind the meeting that a change had already 
been effected through the action of the police in the aspect of the Haymar- 
ket and Regent Street, heretofore so much complained of. The sense that 
the public eye was upon their class had caused a corresponding amendment 
in the dress and demeanor of the females frequenting those streets ; and the 
objects of this association were, so far, in good train. Strongly oppressive, 
or, as some delicately said, repressive measures could only be carried out by 
an extent of police interference inconsistent with the prejudices of English 
people, who were indisposed to deny a laige extent of personal freedom to 
persons of even the most disorderly classes who had not absolutely forfeited 
their civil rights. If the association went the length of advocating that the 
act of prostitution should involve such forfeiture, and the entire riddance of 
London streets from the presence of prostitutes, they would soon find their 
hands over full. Unless they thought it possible to exterminate the vice 
altogether, they would find riiat its wholesale clearance from the streets 
would neoessitate registration, licenmng, and confinement in certain author- 
ized quarters or streets, as prevailed abroad ; but such rastrictions would 
entail a more ample recognition and legalizatiou than had hitherto obtained. 
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and BO ample^ indeed, as to bo very distasteful to what was called the idig*. 
kms public. It would be obviously unju to exempt from pressure the lady- 
like prosperous harlot, while a miserable, vulgar, painted outcast was con* 
signable, because she stood out from the picture somewhat broadly, to the 
poUoe cell and the bridewell. The meeting must bo aware that there was 
already abroad among the lower half million of Londoners an impression 
that the police was already strict enough -and that this opinion was shared 
by numbers of intelligent men, neither paupers nor criminals. They must 
remember that many a gentleman of cliaracter had passed a night in a po- 
lice cell tor interfering in the defense of prostitutes against the police. And 
this sentiment would deepen very dangerously if the police pressure were 
put on double, or, as some would have it, tenfold. The very policemen, too 
— men sprung from the same class of society as those female offenders — 
were as likely as any one else to be fainthearted in the work of relieving 
the eyes and ears of gentility from the presence of those whose situation 
they were not slow to trace to the schemes and desires of the genteel class. 
He did not think that the power of discrimination could bo safely intrusted 
to the ill-paid constables of the Metropolitan Police, and the association of 
certain rate-payers with the police as witnesses, as hinted at by one of the 
delegates, would soon, if established, fall into desuetude. With the view of 
ohecking the evil in a satisfactory manner, he would recommend the institu- 
tion of a special ser\'ice of street orderlies or regulators in unifonn, a well- 
paid, superior, temperate, and UMcreet class of men, if possible, whoso func- 
tions should be to observe, not to spy upon all prostitutes, especially those 
of the street-walking order, and whose circulation, as opposc<l to loitering 
and haunting particular spots, they should insist upon. They should work, 
not by threats, but by entreaty, advice, suggestion ; but in case of contu- 
macy, should have the right to call in the regular force. He believed that 
the right of entry and inspection of all places of ill fame should be vested 
in the Home Secretary and his delegates, and this would be attained least 
oppressively by a proper system of licensing. Forced concentration would 
not be tolerated here ; but concentration was valuable, os bringing immo- 
rality more under control. Parochial crusades, though prima facie a pub- 
lic blessing, had often the effect of spreading corruption. It was recollected 
at Cambridge that when a certain proctor made very frequent descents upon 
the hamlet of Bamwall, where much of the parasitical vices of that Univer- 
sity had taken root, the people in question, far from cure or conversion, 
merely extended their radius into more rural villages. These were so soon 
corrupted that representations were addressed to the University by the paro- 
chial clergy, piling that the plague of Bamwall should be confined to its 
old bounds, and not let loose upon their simpler parishes. It Was notorious 
that the same kind of thing followed on a very large scale the expulsion of 
prostitutes from Brussels, and it could not be supposed that the attempt to 
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gtnngle the growth of immorality by broadoaBting its seeds, which was 
found impracticable under the powerful discipline of the English University 
and the Belgian capital, could answer among this enormous, and when 
roused, unmanageable population. The evicted of Norton Street, in the 
parish of All Souls, had settled quietly down in the next parish. Ineom- 
piessible as water, the vice had but shifted its ground, and from a really 
moral pomt of view, more harm than good had accrued from the change.” 

These remarks do not call for any amplification. A few day.s 
after the meeting a leading article appeared in the London Timu, 
It must be remembered that for many years the settled policy of 
the conductors of that journal has been to make it rather the ex- 
ponent than the leader of public opinion, and the importance gen- 
erally attached to it arises from a knowledge of this fact We 
give the article almost entire. 

There is a very disagreeable subject which wa are compelled to brinf. 
although most reluctantly, before the notice of the public, because it hav. 
become necessary to bring public opinion to bear upon it. Many clergymen 
and gentlemen arc now associating themselves together for the purpose cf 
dealing in some degree with the notorious evU of street prostitution. It is 
our earnest desire to give them all the support in our power, so long as they 
confine themselves to reasonable measures of discouragement and repressiOD. 
Let us not nourish any visiouaiy expectations ; it would he simply idle to 
suppose that the evil against which we are now directing our efibrto, can be 
put down by the strong hand of power. It is with moral as with phjmcal 
disease — there Ls no use in looking for an entirely satisfactoiy result from 
the treatment of symptoms ; there may be alleviation, there may be dim- 
inution of the disorder, but there will bo no perfect cure. TF^lerer Utidi 
to raise the standard of public moraiily vnll also tend to diminish prostitu-^ 
tion. In such a case we are dealing with two parties : the tempter, let vs 
say, and the tempted ; with the man and with the woman. It is probably 
with the first of the two that we should principally concern ourselves if we 
would bring about any serious result. It is on the sacred action of family 
life, with the thousand influences it brings to bear upon the minds and con- 
duct of men, that we must chiefly depend if wc would see any notable dim- 
inution in the numbers of those unfortunate creatures who now parade our 
streets. Let it be once understood that even among a man’s fellows and 
associates immorality is a thing to be ariiamed of, and at least we should 
get rid of the conUigion of vice. Time was, and the time is not a very re- 
mote one, when a British gentlemnn — we speak of all three home divisiona 
of the empire — would nightly stagger or be carried up to his bed fuddled, 
if not absolutely dnnik. A map who should thus expose himself in oar 
own days would be set down as a beast, and hU society would be avoided by 
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all who set store on their own good name. In thh* respect there has been 
a palpable improvement in the manners of the age. Surely public opinion 
can be brought to bear against one vice as well as another. The time 
may come when a man may shrink from presenting himself in the sa- 
cred circle of his mother, his sisters, and his other female relatives, reeking 
from secret immorality. Conscience can turn on a bull’s eye as well as a 
policeman, and the culprit may stand self-convicted, although no one has 
been there to convict him save himself. 

The influences, however, of which we speak are of slow growth, and can 
not be much quickened by the hand of power. It has become necessary 
to deal at once with certain results. Now we say it with much shame, 
that in no capital city of Europe is there daily and nightly such a shame- 
less display of prostitution as in London. At Paris, at Vienna, at Berlm, 
as every one knows, there is plenty of vice ; but, at least, it is not aUowed 
to parade the streets, to tempt the weak, to offend and disgust all rightly- 
thinking persons. K any one would sco the evil of which wc speak in ita 
foil development, let him pass along the Haymarket and its neighborhood 
at night, when the night-houses and the oyster-shops are open. It is not 
an easy matter to make your way along without molestation. In Regent 
Street, in the Strand, in Fleet Street, the same nuisance, but in a less de- 
gree, prevails. Now we are well aware that, if all the unfortunate creatures 
who parade these localities were swept away to-morrow, if the night-bonses 
and oyster-shops were closed by the police, we should not have really sup- 
pressed immorality. Wc should, however, have removed the evil from the 
sight of those who are disgusted and annoyed by its display ; and, still 
more, we should have removed it from the sight of those wh(^ probably, bad 
they not been tempted by the sight of these opportunities, would not have 
fallen. 

Now, as one practical measure for the discouragement of prostitution, all 
these night-houses and others might be placed under the surveillance of the 
police. Licenses for opening them and keeping them open might be given 
only in the cases of persons who offered some guarantees of their respecta- 
bility. They might be compelled to close at certain hours ; in joint of 
fact, the community could tolerate well-nigh any degree of inoonvenienoe 
inflicted upon their frequenters. In two other analogous cases similar evils 
have been dealt with in this way, and with the happiest results : wc speak 
of gaming-houses and betting-offices. It is quite certain that persons who 
are firmly resolved to play and to bet will effect their purpose even now, but 
at least the sum of the evils resulting from these two vices has been greatly 
diminished since the community has resolved to withdraw from them its 
recognition. England should not grant her exeqiiaiuv to prostitution. This 
is one thing which might be tried ; another would be to give increased 
ftntse to clauses which, as we believe, alreadv exist in police acts, by which 
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the polioe ore empowered to stop the solicitation and gathding together of 
prostitutes in the public streets. In such a case wc must trample down 
definitions and exceptional cases with an elephant’s foot, and go straight for 
results. The rule in all such cases is to ^ve the power, and to leave it in 
the discretion of the authorities only to employ it on proper occasions. We 
have ample guarantees nowadays that such discretion can not be abused. 

“ Here, then, are two things which may be done without oiKsning any 
visionary trenches. The police may be directed to deal with prostitutes as 
they do with mendicants, and the centres of pollution may be brought uuder 
proper regulation. 

<< We know well enough that in such a capital as London it is hopeless 
to expect that vice of tliis description can be expunged altogether from the 
catalogue of our national sins, but at least let as many difficulties as possi- 
ble be thrown in its way. Again : the benevolent persons who have taken it 
in hand to deal with this monstrous evil assert that the introduction of for- 
eign prostitutes, or, what is still worse, of girls yet uncontaminated, for the 
purposes of prostitution, might be discouraged much more than it is, perhaps 
well-nigh totally prevented. Undoubtedly England does not desire free 
trade in prostitution. Preventive measures upon this subject are surround- 
ed with difficulties ; but that is no reason for despair, but one for additional 
exertion. Very numerous and influential meetings have been held upon 
this subject, and we augur well of their success. There was no display of 
ultra-Puritanio rigor, no attempt to. deal with impossibilities. The speakers 
in the main contended that the public exhibition of prostitution might be 
successfully dealt with, even if the vice were beyond their reach. Our 
streets, at least, can be purged of the public scandal, the disgraceful night- 
houses may be deprived of their powers of corruption, the keepers of brothels 
may be brought under the lash of the law, and the importation of foreign 
prostitutes may be diminished, if not put down altogether, if the public will 
take the subject up in earnest. Such were the principal points on which 
the speakers insisted ; at least their views deserve a trial,” 

This plan is calculated to restrict prostitution by placing it un- 
der mrveillance. It requires no additional licensing system, as 
every public house, wine-shop, or cigar-shop in London, whether 
kept open at day or night, whether of a respectable or immoral 
class, requires a license under the excise laws. The proposals 
just quoted urge that the permission to keep these places of en- 
tertainment should be limited, and given only in the cases of 
persons who offered some guarantees of their respectability.’’ It 
will be necessary for the reader to bear in mind that “night- 
houses” are not houses of prostitution, but merely resorts for pros- 
titutes, as already mentioned, as, in default of thia a natural con- 
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Btniction would be that the Tm» proposed to license brothela 
The two are as distinct as possible, and it would be as consistent 
to style some of the fashionable oyster-saloons and restaurants of 
New York houses of ill fame because abandoned women resort to 
them, as to class the '‘night-houses” of London in that catalogue. 
They are simply places for public refreshment in the neighbor- 
hoods of theatres, markets, etc., which are permitted to continue 
open all night in deference to a supposed public requirement, and 
though, from the eharacter of their visitants, they can not be con- 
sidered schools of morality or decency, yet no prostitution mkes 
place in them. The interests of the proprietors guard against 
this, as it would immediately cause the licenses to be revoked, and 
consequently dose the place entirely. 

By pladng the resorts of London prostitutes under this restric- 
tion much would be gained, so far as the public decency of the 
streets and the transit of passengers are concerned, but no possi- 
ble chock would be imposed on the ravages of disease. The prop- 
osition at the meeting to license the brothels would do this, but, as 
was anticipated by the speaker, “it would be very distasteful to 
the religious public,” and the act of recognition would be imme- 
diately construed as an act of approval, or at least of sanction. 
That it would not merit this censure must be evident. The only 
approval or sanction given to the vice would, in fact, consist in 
saying to the keepers of houses of ill fame : We shall not attempt 
to close your doors, for we know that would be impossible, but 
we shall claim the right of entry at any moment to watch your 
proceedings. 

It has ever been an unquestioned policy to choose the least of 
two evils when you must take one, and if the British government 
should ever license brothels, they will certainly adopt the theory. 
To the population of London less danger would inure from this 
toleration than from the unknown, unwatched courtesans who 
haunt their streets. Many an apparently respectable man will 
follow a woman into a house of prostitution when it is conducted 
quietly and furtively, who would hesitate before he accompanied 
her into a known and licensed brothel, while maqy a stranger 
who may date his physical ruin, and possibly the loss of charac- 
ter and honor, fiom the hour when he entered a private house 
OT prostitution, would be saved many a bitter mebtory had an 
official recognition of its l^e character met him on its thresh- 
old, and intimated that it was the resort of the abandoned and 
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vicious. In London, as in New York, we do not believe that il' 
Ucit sexual intercourse can be carried to any greater extent than 
it is now ; so no danger of an increase of vice need be apprehend- 
ed there from any measures calculated to remove some of the ul- 
terior and fatal effects of dissipation. 

In contrast to the public display of immorality in the streets of 
London, is the following description of prostitution in Paris. It is 
extracted from the foreign correspondence of a New York journal: 

“Paris, Thuraday, May 27. 185S. 

In a late letter on the subject of the ^ turning-boxes’ of the Foundling 
Hospitals I spoke of the repugnanoo of Protestant communities to any offi- 
cial compromise with one sin in order even to destroy a greater ; for, that 
the secret reception of illegitimate children by the state does contribute 
enormously to the extinction of the crime of infinticide, while it does not 
generally increase the number of these unfortunate children, is too well 
shown by statistics to remain longer a question for discussion. But we 
have another and a more striking example of this repugnance to a collusion 
with one evil in order to smother out another and a greater in the want of 
legislation in Protestant countries on the subject of prostitution. 

For many months, as you know, the municipality officers, the church- 
wardens, and the journals of London have been excited over this very ques- 
tion of prostitution ; and no wonder. One need but to leave Paris and fall 
suddenly in the streets of London at an advanced hour of the evening to 
comprehend the excitement of its citizens on this subject. To the IVench- 
man, crossing the Channel is like crossing the River Styx ; he falls sudden- 
ly into a pandemonium of street disorder and drunken licentiousness for 
which ho is not prepared. He recalls Mery’s terrible picture in ^ Nezim,’ 
and does not find it overdrawn. He sees nothing like this in his own city, 
and he is surprised beyond measure, for he has been taught to believe in 
the Puritanism of Protestant countries. 

When an Ameriesn or an Englishman, habituated to the revolting 
night-scenes of New York or London, first arrives in Paris, he is astonished 
at the absolute absence of similar scenes in our streets. He has, perhaps, 
arrived here with the impression— most foreigners do that prostitution, 
and revelry, and drunken debaucheiy stalk forth in the day and render hid- 
eous the night. But he forgets that he has arrived in a city where there 
are laws and a police to execute them — in a city where refinement and the 
proprieties of life are carried to their extreme perfection, and where such 
license and debaucheiy as prevails in English and American cities would he 
an absolute contradiction to the spirit and habits of the people. The reader 
will please observe that I do not speak of the morals of the people, but of 
their ideas of decorum and of the proprieties of life ; of what is due to de- 
cency and au ordinary respect for appearances. 
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*^This extreme attention to appearanoes is, in &ct, one of the prinoipal 
attreetions of a residence in Paris. The city is not only maintained free of 
inanimate filth, but of animate filth as well ; at least, you are not forced to 
see it if you do not wish to. In London no lady dare walk out unattended 
after 8 o’clock in the evening, and after 11 o’clock she will have her eyes 
and ears insulted, no matter how well attended, while in Paris she may re- 
main in the streets to any hour of the night, and neither have her eyes of- 
fended nor her ears insulted. 

How is this happy result accomplished ? In 1851 the official register of 
the police of Paris showed 4300 public girls on its books ; the number now 
may be stated at 5000. These girls and the bouses in which they live are 
subjected to a series of stringent laws which renders them innoxious and in- 
offensive to the community, the police adopting the principle that since it is 
impossible to suppress the evil, it should be rendered as inoffensive to the 
public eye and to the public salubrity as possible. All these houses are 
obliged to be closed at 1 1 o’clock precisely. The girls are obliged to remain 
in the house, and the windows are always covered with blinds, night and 
day. A few girls are permitted, here and there, to walk up and down, in 
front of their door, from 1 to 11 o’clock precisely, but it is against the law 
to accost the passers-by. The houses are visited once a week by a medical 
and an oidinaiy inspector— real inspectors, appointed by government, and 
not humbling ward politicians. 

Another class of girls, and much tibo larger class, are those who fre- 
quent the public balls, concerts, and theatres- girls who live alone in pub- 
lic lodging-houses, and who, for the most part, are not enrolled on the police- 
books nor submitted to the ordinary sanitary r^ations. But this class 
are no more permitted than the rest, either in the street or at their favorite 
evening resorts, to apoost people for purposes of commerce. The streets and 
thd public balls are full of policemen in citizen’s dress, whose business it is to 
detect such girls as violate the law in regard to addressing people, and to 
put their names on the police-books, thus requiring them to take out a li- 
cense, and to submit to all the police regulations on the new class to which 
they have entered. As a girl regards herself as forever lost when her name 
is once placed on the police-book, and as she never knows when an officer’s 
eye may be upon her, she takes good care to violate as rarely as possible 
this law prohibiting solicitations in public. This class are always elegantly 
dressed ; it is notorious even that they are the first to initiate and to prop- 
agate those very fashions which make the tour of the worl j as the latest 
1^8 modes. Many of them are reserved and elegant in their manner^ 
and require a punctiliousness of etiquette which would not be out of place in 
the most aristocratic saloon. But one of the great aids to t^e Paris police 
in the maintenance of public decency in this class, is the fimt that they do 
not use strong drinks ; a drunken public woman is never seen. As liquor 
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u the greatest dcbascr of mankind, this one fact strikes out a marked line 
of distinction between this class here and in England and the United States. 
The great majority do not lose their self-respect, and they take good care 
of their health, hoping later on to reform and get married. This is here the 
rule, whereas in England and the United States they throw themselves away 
as rapidly as possible. 

‘‘ It is thus that the fashionable promenades of Paris, the public balls, and 
the gardens even, may be frequented by ladies and children at all hours of 
the evening and night without once seeing any of those ofleiisivc movements 
of public women so common in the streets of English and American cities* 
Contrast this state of things with that of London. lict the reader, if'he 
has ever lived there, rcxsall to mind the Strand, the Hay market, Piccadilly, 
Leicester Square, and Regent Street - the fashionable business quarters of 
the city. One hesitates to enter upon a description of such a scene. It 
refreshes his historical recollections of the decadence of Home ; his name 
should be Plato to look upon such sights. The streets swann with drunk- 
en and foul-spoken young girls often mere children; aiul when I say 
swarm, I mean that you have to push your way get through them. Is 
it then strange that the citizens of lA)ndon should feci scandalized at this 
8taix», things, or that its journals or its church-wardens should seek to find 
a remedy for the nuisance ? They will think of o\rciy thing else before they 
arrive at the simple, effective, and beautifully working Paris system, be- 
caiLse they are a Protestant people and must not compromise with a sin 
It must be left to find its own level. Honorable citizens must consent to 
allow their sons, often their families, to come in contact with these demor- 
alizing, stony-hearted horrors of the streets; they must suffer individually 
and as a community from the vile tendencies of stnict prostitution, because 
they hesitate to legalize it and to give it over to the care of the police. To 
see the finest evening promenades of a I^tcstant and Christian city given 
up exclusively to the unuthvable shames and liorrors of street-prostitution 
is a problem in the catalogue of inconsistencies which C:itholic and infidel 
France can not fathom. In France the law acts on the principle that for a 
public woman to be seen in the street is an insult to puNic taste, and hence, 
when it is ntjccssary for these girls to be conveyed to prison, to the Hospital, 
or to the dispensary of the I^cfccturc of Police, they arc mounted in close 
carriag(;s constructed for the purpose; or when ly hazard tluy arc obliged 
to take a public ftcu:re they arc required to keep the blinds down. You 
may say what you please about the surface-morality of the French, but their 
respect for the public eye docs honor to their civilization, and their law on 
this evil would be well adopted elsewhere. There is iro truer principle in 
civil government tlian that the moral sores of society should be hidden as 
much as possible from the public view, f < it is now too late in the day to 
combat the maxim long ago put in print by Pope, that vice is propagated 
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by a famUiarity with it. The French law may be culpable in {)ermitting 
masked balls and the keeping of concubines, but these are affiiirs that be- 
long to the interior, which the public need not see if they do nut wish to ; 
the important distinction is, that the French law does nut compel an honest 
&ther of a family, in returning from church or theatre, to push his way 
through mobs of drunkeu lewd women, who salute his eliildren’s ears with 
language they ought never to hear. 

“ III one of its last articles on the general subject of pi-nstitution, rhe Lon- 
don Times makes some judicious remarks whieli are completely verified in 
. the same class in IWis. Thus the Times declares that the pi*0}:)er methcMi 
of diminishing the numlior of these unfort unatc^ (lor to liiink of eradicating 
the evil is an illusion) is not by missionary efi'urts directed to them, but 
rather to tlicir poor parents ; for these poor girls were raisoii in sin, and 
never made a fall. The sam <3 thing holds go<xl here. XiiH‘ty-fi\ c hundredths 
of all tho public woiiioii of Paris are born and raised in filthiness of mind 
and body ; at the age of ten, twelve, and fourteen years they are already 
prostitutes and thieves, and when they get tlieir first silk dress, their first 
fine toilet, earned in their shameful profession, they take a step higher in 
the scale of morality ; for then they cease to steal, they accpiire a certain 
degree of pride in their conduct, they are more respectful and decently be- 
haved. So that, paradoxical as it may seem, the immense majority of the 
publio women of Paris, iastcad of making a, fall, have actually bei*u promoted 
in the scale of morality. But all these women know nothing else than the 
life in which they have been raised ; they are fit for nothing else, they are 
incorrigibly averse to all the moral suasion that can be addressed to them, 
and the real remedy is an enlightenment of the parents of»^<uch children, a 
general improvement in the moral tone of the lowest classes. In fine, if it 
in an evil which can hot bo ciadicated, if the children of bogcars, and rag- 
pickers, and concih^ges will fall into evil-doing, it is right to protect society 
at least from the public demonstration of their vile occupation by the pas- 
aige of effective police laws.” 

As an incliciition that tlie sentimonts advanced in tliis chapIn 
arc entertained by othei^ of the iiu'dical profession, as (‘iidors. 
iiig our views to a considerable extent, the ivacler’s attention is 
rcqucsU?d to the annexed repioit adopted at a sja'ctial meeting of 
the Medical Board of Bellevu*; Hospital, N(‘w York, in reply to 
interrogatories addressed to them by Isaac Towns^md, Ksq., 
dent of the Board of Governors of the Alms*lioiis(^ (by whost* di- 
rection they arc embodied in this work) : and also to a report 
from H. N. Whittelsey, M. !>., Resident Ph3"rioian of the Nursery 
Hospital, RaudairB Island, on the same subj^ad 
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(Copy.) 

** Ruport <f th$ Medical Board of Bellevue Hospital in reply to Inlerrog&r 
lories of Isaac Townsend, Esq.,, President of the Board of .Governors 
if the Alms-house, upon Constitutional Syphilts. 

ol'ilu' G\»x'< Mi(»r» of I he Alnis-hou^d, Rotunda, Park, ^ 

New York, AiifTiict 2-1, 1855. ) 

To THK Medical I^oard, Bellevue Hospital : 

Gentlemen, 1 am led to believe that a large number of the inmates of 
Bellevue Hospital are afTocted with syphilis in some of its many forms, and 
believing that the Governors of the Alms-house arc called upon to take 
measures to remove, as &r as possible, the caii.se of this great malady, to 
dry up the sources of an evil which prevails so extensively, saps the health 
and taxes the wealth of the city, etc., largely ; and believing farther that, if 
the vice can not be stayed, humanity as well as policy would suggest that 
the dangers which surround it can be lessened, I profHiso a few interroga- 
tories tending toward the accomplishment of this great object, desiring your 
views upon them in reply as early as 1st of October* 

1. ' W Uat percentage of the total number of patients admitted to Belle- 
vue Hospital suffer directly or indirectly from syphilis ? 

“ 2. Are there not patients admitted to Bellc^nic Hospital whose dis- 
eases are attributable to the taint of syphilis ; and have not many of the 
inmates been forced to place themselves under treatment therein, and thua . 
become dependent on the city, from being unfitted in body and mind for the 
ordinary duties of life in consequence of syphilitic diseases? 

3. Are not the children of parents thus affected unhealthy ? 

“ 4. What means, in your opinion, could be adopted to eradicate or lee- 
sen the disease in the city ? 

“ By giving the above queries your earliest attention, you will greatly 
oblige your very obedient servant, Isaac Townsend, President.” 

At a special meeting of the Medical Board of Bellevue Hospital, held 
December 18, 1855, the following report, in answer to a letter from Isaac 
Townsend, Esq., President of the Board of Governors of the Alms-house, 
dated August 24, 1855, touching the subjects of syphilis and prostitution, 
was read by Doctor Alonzo Clark, Chairman of the Committee appointed 
by the Medical Board to consider and reply to said letter. 

^^On motion, the report was accepted, and ordered for transmission to 
the President of the Board of Go^^rnors, after having received the signa- 
tures of the President and Secretary. 

“ John T. Metcalfe, M. D., Secretary pro Um. to the 
Medical Board of Bellevue Hospital. 

New York, December, 1856." 
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"RBFOitT OK PROSTmmOK AND SYPHILIS. 

** To IsAio Towksend, Esq., President of the Board ) 
of Qoyernors of the Alms-house. i 

^^In answer to your inquiries, the Medical Board of BelleYue Hospital 
faq)ectfully reply. 

^^That ■ . 1 . . » u:nsus of the Hospital to be taken on the 24th 

October lor the purpose of ascertaining what proportion of the patients 
had suffered from yenereal diseases. From that enumeration th^ learn 
that out of 477 persons then under medical and surgical treatment, 142, or 
about one third, had been so affected. In the several divisions of the house 
the numbers are as follows, viz. : 

Of 72 females on the surgical side, 17, or 1 in 4*24. 

^^Of 130 females on the medical side, 17, or 1 in 8 nearly. 

Of 118 males on the medical side, 45, or 1 in 2*6. 

Of 127 males on the surgical side, 63, or 1 in 2. 

So that out of 246 males then under treatment, 108, or 1 in 2*27, had had 
some form of venereal disease ; and among 202 females, 34, or 1 in 6, had 
been similarly affected. 

Of the whole number who confessed that they had had affections of this 
class, 106 had had syphilis, and 36 bad had gonorrhcna. 

Of the 106 who had had syphilis, 53, or just one half, were still labor- 
ing under the influence of the poison with which they had been inoculated, 
in many instances, years before. 

As almost all &ese patients were admitted for other diseases, or with 
affections which thp physician alone would recognize as the remote eflects 
of syphilis, it is perhaps fair to assume that they represent^ with some ex- 
aggeration, the dass of society from which they come. 

The Board has been favored with the census of the New York Hospi- 
tal (Broadway), taken for the purpose of ascertaining the proportion of 
syphilitic cases among the patients of that institution ; from which it ap- 
peals that the whole number of patients on the 8th of December was 233, 
and that 99 of that number had had venereal disease, and 37 were then 
under treatment for the same affections recently contracted. Counting the 
qM cases alone, most of which were admitted, probably, for other disease^ 
this proportion considerably exceeds that above recorded for Bellevue Hos- 
pital, it being as high as 1 in 2*85. It is proper, however, in this oun- 
ueotion to state that the returns fer Bellevue Hospital are b^eved to be in- 
complete. Th^ are based in a considerable degree on the a^essiems of the 
patients; and it is known that many, especially among tUe women, have 
denied any contamination, when feets, subsequently developed, have shown 
that their statements were not true. 

Is it to be believed, then, that one in thre^ or even one in fimr, of that 
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laige dasB of oar population whose eiieamstances compel them to seek the 
oooasioiial aid of medical charities, are tainted with venereal poison ? This 
the Medical Board do not think they are authorized to state. But the facts 
here cited, and others within their reach, justify them in saying that vene- 
real diseases prevail to an alarming extent among the poor of the city. The 
large number of women sent by the police courts to be treated for these dis- 
eases at the Penitentiary Hospital would alone be sufficient evidence of this. 
Yet such persons constitute but a small proportion of tliosc who, even among 
the poor, suffer from these disorders. Dispensary physicians, and those in 
private practice, can show a much longer list of the victims of impure inter- 
oourse. 

** But the disease is not confined to this class. The advertisements which 
crowd the newspapers, introduced by men who ^ confine their practice to one 
class of disease, in which’ they ^ have treated twenty thousand cases,’ more 
or less, demoustrato how large is the company of irregulars who live and 
grow rich on the harvest of these grapes of Sodom. x\nd yet their long list 
of ^ unfortunates’ would disclose but a fraction of the evil among those who 
are able to pay for medical services. The Medical Board are unable to state 
what piujKjrtion of the income of regular and qualified physiciaxis in this city 
is derived from the treatment of venereal diseases, but they know it is large, 
and that many who never advertise their skill receive more from this source 
than from all other sources together. They believe that there is no <nie 
among the unavoidable diseases, however prevalent, for the treatment of 
which the well-to-do citizens of New York pay one half so much as they 
pay to be relieved from the ooosequences of their illicit pleasures. 

^^The city bills of mortality give little information regarding the fre- 
quency of venereal affections. Lues Venerea keeps its place in the tables, 
and counts its score or two of deaths annually. Although this class of dis- 
orders is not frequently fatal, except among children, it w credited with only 
a fraction of the work it actually performs. The physician does not feel 
called upon, in his return of the causes of death, to brand his patient’s mem- 
ory with disgrace, or to record an accusation against near relatives. During 
infancy the real disease is buried under such terms as Marasmus, Atrophia, 
Infantile Debility, or Infiammation, while in adults, Inflammation of the 
Throat, Phagedseua, Uloeration, Scrofula, and the like, take the responsibil- 
ity of the death. 

These affections are striotiy what the advertisen denominate them, 
^private diseases’— a leproqr which the * unfortunate’ always strives to con- 
ceal, and, so long as it spares his speech and countenanoe, usually succeeds 
in concealing. The physician is his only confidant, and the physician re- 
fiers all to the class of ^innocent secrets,' which are not to be revealed. The 
public, therefore, know litUe of the prevalence of such diseases, and still teas 
of the fiearfnl ravages they are oapiiUe of maldiig. 
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** Still, M has been jast said, sjphilis is not often the immediate cause of 
death in adults. After its first local effecta are over- and these, though 
generally mild, are sometimes fnghtful— the poison lingers in the system 
ready to break out on any provocation in some one of its many disgusting 
manifestations, often deforming and branding its victim, threatening life 
and making it a burden, and yet refusing the poor consolation of a grave. 
Like the vulture which fed on the entrails of the too amorous Tityus, it tor- 
tures and consumes, but is slow to destroy, and often its visible brand, like 
the scarlet badge once worn hy the adulteress, proclaims a lasting disgrace. 
The protracted suffering of mind and body produced by this class of distem- 
pers, the ever-changing and often loathsome form of thoir secondary ac(n- 
dents, and the almost irradieable character of the poison, seem almost to 
justify an old opinion, sanctioned by a papal bull as late as 1826, that these 
diseases arc an avenging plague, appointed by Heaven as a special punish- 
ment for a special sin. 

The rdcntless character of syphilitic diseases stands out in painful re- 
lief in its transmission from parent to offspring. Here it is, indeed, that 
the children’s teeth are set on edge, because the fathers have eaten sour 
grapes. The contaminated husband or wife is left through years of child- 
lessness or of successive bereavements to mouni over early follies, and to 
repent when repentance is fruitless. The syphilitic man or woman can 
hardly become the parent of a healthy child. 

A young man has imbibed the contagioi. ; it has become constitution- 
al. After a few weeks, or months perhaps, of treatment, the visible signs 
of the disease no longer torment him. He has contracted a matrimonial 
alliance, and soon marries a healthy and virtuous woman. He flatters him- 
self that he is cured. A few months suflUce to give him painful proof of 
his error, for then his^growing hopes of paternity are suddenly blasted. In- 
stead of the child of his hopes he sees a shriveled and leprous corpse. This 
is but the first in a series of similar misfortunes. He has poisoned the 
fruit of his loins, and again and again, and still again, it falls withered and 
dead. At length nature seems to have triumphed over this foe to domcc^tic 
happiness, and the parents’ hearts are gladdened by the sight of a living 
child. Their joy is short-lived. The child is feeble and sickly, and in a 
few days or weeks another death is added to the penance list of the hum- 
bled and grieving father. 

"This mournful story will need no essential changes in the narration, 
should the poison of impure intercourse, legitimate or illicit, linger in the 
veins of the mother. 

A child of 8iy)h a connection may be born in apparent heklth, but be- 
fim tix months have passed, some one of the numerous forms of infantile 
syphilis will he likely to appear and threaten its life. In the contest which 
follows between discaso and the treatment, the physician is commonly vie- 
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torioiu, bat the eonteet is in many cases protracted, aiui oft^ni it is to 1x5 re- 
newed again and again. And after all, it is not Ixslicvcd that children 
thus tainted at their birth often grow up and acquire that degree of health 
and vigor which is popularly ascribed to a good constitution. 

** These are facts fhniiliar to physicians practicing in largo h>wnr . But 
the history of inherited syphilis is not complete. If, in the case ju.*.t n^cited, 
the wife escape contamination from her hnsband and her unliom child, yet 
the sad consequences of that husband’s folly are ntit yet exhausted. That 
tainted child, now a sickly nursling at her breast, lias a venom in its ulcer- 
ated lips which can inoculate the mother with its own Ioatlus»m)ci j)oi'<m, 
while it draws its sustcnaiice from the sacred fountain of infantile life. But 
this is not all. These little innocents sometimes Hpn5ad their ilisoasc through 
the whole circle of those who bestow on them their care and kindness. The 
contagion spreads through the use of the same spoon, the same linen, and 
even by that highest token of affection, a kiss. It has b<5en known that a 
single diseased child has contaminated its motlio^, a hircil nurse, and, 
through that nurse, the nurse’s child, and, in addition to these, the hus- 
band’s mother and tlie mother’s sister. Such are somotimes the weighty 
oonu jpivnccs of a single error. 


PREVENTION. 

<< That the great source of the venereal poison is prostitution, requires no 
argument. The first question, then, to be answered, is, Can prostitution be 
prevented ? In answering this question, it is neoessaiy to remember that 
the history of the world demonstrates the existence of this vice in all ages, 
and among all nations, since the day its first pages were written. Tlie ap- 
petite which incites it has always liecn stronger than monil restraints — 
stronger than the law. No rigor of punishment, no violeiu't; of public de- 
nunciation ; neither exile, nor the dungeon, nor yet tho disgusting malady 
with which nature punishes the practice has over effectcil its extermination, 
even for a single year. Great as this evil hovS always Ixhmi, it can not be 
denied that in our own time some of the accidents of what is ealh'd th$ 
prop^ress of society tend, at least in large towns, greatly t»i inen^ase it. I be 
exjicnseM of living are evciy where the great obsta<do t^) <':irly marriages, 
whether sneh expenses be positively necessary or b<? doinandod by the social 
position of the individual, the fashion of his class, and theretcTe IxHome 
relatively necessary. Wherever these expenses ip<*T\*asc inon? rapidly tlian 
the rewards of labor, marriage becomes impossible for a constantly increasing 
number, or can only bo purchased at the pri<H5 i-f 'Hxrial position. But ab- 
stinence from marriage does not abolish or moilcrate the natural appetites. 
The great law of nature on which tht existence of the race doj)cnds is not 
abrogated by any artificial state of ^lociot3^ Moral or rclicrions principles 
will restrain Its operations in some ; human laws in some ; the b ar of wn- 
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sequences in some ; yet there always have been, and probaUy always will 
be, many of both sexes who are not restrained by any of these considera- 
tions. These have sustained, and probably wiU continue to sustain, not 
only prostitution but houses of prostitution, in the face of every human law. 
Suppressed in one form, it immediately assumes another. Again pursued, 
it retreats to hiding-places where darkness and secrecy protect it from the 
pursuer. 

Severe penalties have heretofore only increased the evils of prostitution. 
If a hundred women are consigned to prison for this vice to-day, before a 
month has elapsed a hundred more have taken their places, and the hundred, 
though punished, are not reformed. Impelled by a love of their profession, 
or some by the passion to emulate the more fortunate of their sex in the 
finery of dress (a passion which first occasioned their fall), many by want, 
and all by a sense that they are outcasts, they are no sooner liberated than 
they return with new zeal to the life from which they have been detained 
only by force. Severe laws compel secrecy ; they can do no more. When 
prostitution is criminal, disease, if known to others, is a practical oonvio- 
tion. Under such circumstances the contaminated will be slow to confess 
disease, and so subject themselves to punishment. Yet their passions and 
their necessities alike forbid even temporary abstinence. They spread dis* 
case without limit. 

Under this fact lies an important thought. Were it no more disgrace- 
ful to contract uphills than it is to have fever and ague, the diseased would 
seek early relief, which is nearly eouivalent to certain relief, and the disor- 
der would soon be confined to the pitiable few who have lost in drunkenness 
and misery the instinctive dread of ail that is foul and disgusting in person- 
al disease. Prostitution, it is true, would then be restored to its old Roman 
digiiity, yet venereal disease could then be reached^ and all but eradicated. 
But a respectable syphilis does not belong to our age and nation. It lost 
caste in the beginning, and its exploits in modem times have not been of a 
character to win it friends. The supposition aims only to show, by con<* 
trast, the evils of well-intended, but probably injudicious legislation. Re- 
garding paias and penalties : if the whip, confiscation, and banishment, ia 
the hands of Charlemagne and St. Louis, aided by a right good will and all 
the powers of a military despotism, could not suppress prostitution, or even 
prevent the opening of houses of prostitution ; if penal laws in Europe, from 
the days of these earnest princes until now, have utterly failed of their ob- 
ject, as they notoriously have, it is fair to ask how much more can prohib- 
itory laws ncconyilish in a countiy where the right of private judgment and 
personal liberty in speech and action are the very firandation of the body 
politic? They have hitherto been ineifectaal. In spite of stich laws, the 
vice is increasing. In consequence of such laws, its most enormous physical 
evU is extending Us balf/ul influence through every rank and circle of sod- 
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dy. It id still emphatically the plagae of the poor; it still brings sorrow 
and misery to the firesides of the affluent and titled. 

“ A utopian view of the perfectibility of man might look for the reme- 
dy to this evil in universal early marriages, in domestic happiness, and in a 
universal moral sense which will compel men and women to keep their 
marriage vows. But, taking man as he is, we find the tides of society set 
with constantly increasing strength against early marriages ; that domestic 
happiness is not synonymous with marriage, whether early or late ; and that 
the moral sense which should teach all men to observe even their solemn 
promises would be miraculous. For these things the law has dono all that 
has been thought wise to attempt, probably all that it can do. 

“ But it may be asked, If government has the power to relieve society of 
the vice of dmnkenness, why despair of its power regarding prostitution? 
In reply it may be asked if the dmnkard himself is ever cured of his vi- 
cious appetite by penalties ? The statute despairs of this. It even recog- 
nizes its inability to prevent tlie sale of intoxicating drinks while they ex- 
ist ; it therefore claims the right to seize and destroy them. Can it seize 
OP. and destroy tbo inborn passion which fills and supports hoiLScs of prosti- 
tution ? Then it can not do for the one what it hopes to do for the other. 

“Again; the suppression of slavery and the slave-trade have been cited 
in this connection as illustrating the power of law. In trespass, theft, 
violence, or fraud, some one is wronged ; and those who hiave b<;en injured 
seek to bring the offender to justice. Hero there is no aggrieved person. 
All who arc in interest arc so in interest that they deprecate the interfer- 
ence of all law, except what they claim to believe is the law of Nature. 

“ But is there no hope in the societies of moral refonn ? For the sup- 
pression, or even checking of the general vice, none whatever. The asso- 
ciation in New York deserves much praise for its zealous benevolence. They 
have brought back some of these erring women to the paths of virtue, but 
they have done no more to stop the current of prostitution than he could do 
to dry up the current of the Hudson who dips water with a bucket. In 
truth it may be said that the paths of virtue have Ivon found to be slip- 
per)' places for some that would be thought converts. Wisdom's ways have 
been found too peaceful for those daughters of excitement. This is said in 
no spirit of disparagement to the efforts of the sivioty. They may well be 
proud of what they have done. But it is said to sho»v how little the kind- 
est and the Ivst ciin do to reclaim those who have once fallen from virtue 
and honor. 

“ Let the great fact, then, be well understood, that prohibitory measures 
have always failcil, and, from the 'mature of the case, must forever fail to 
suppress prostitution. 

“ Let this additional fact, illustrated in the foregoing remark, be well 
considered, that penalties do not reform tb offender, but that they enforce 
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seoreey in the ofiense, end nilcncc regarding ita oonsequonoea, which is a 
ohief cause of the present wide diffasion of the venereal petison. 

^^What, then, is the proper province of legislation in this iinixirtant 
matter T 

The wise lawgiver does not attempt impossibilities. lie knows that 
laws which experience has demonstrated can not bo enforced, teach disre- 
spect and disobedience to all law. He knows that human passioas can not 
be changed by human legislation. He knows that, if he attempt the im- 
possible greater in the control of vice, be is certain to neglect the possible 
and important less. He knows that the river will not cease to 6ow at bis 
command. If it overflows and desolates, he raises its banks and dikes in 
the flood to prevent a general inundation. For hundreds of years the gov- 
ernments of Europe have tried in vain to dry up the sources of prostitution ; 
with the opening of the present century they began to dike in the river and 
prevent avoidable mischief. For a long time we too have had laws against 
prostitution, which, with every proper effort on the part of those in authori- 
ty, have proved as useless as those who live by this illicit traffic could de- 
sire — ^as mischievous in spreading disease as the quack advertiser could wish. 
Is it not time, then, to inquire whether we have not attempted too much ; 
whether, if we attempt less, we shall not accomplish more 7 Hay wc not be 
able to limit and control what wc have not the power to prevent? If we 
can not do all that a large bimovolence might wish to accomplish, in the 
name of humanity is it not our duty to do what is useful and practicable 
-—all that is possible 7 

** While the Medical Board are persuaded that by a change of policy, such 
as is suggested by the facts and reasons herewith submitted, much can be 
done to limit and control prostitution, and much more toward the cradiea- 
ticn of venereal diseases, they arc not yet prepared to offer the details of a 
plan by which they hope theso important ends can be attained. With the as- 
sistance of the Board of Govoniors, they are now in correspondence? with the 
merlical fifficers of many of the larger cities of Europe, where restrictive 
measures have replaced prohibitory. ^Vhcri they have obtained the inform 
mation which they hope this correspondence will furnish, they will ask leave 
to submit a Mipplemcntary n'port. 

“ John W. Francis, M. D., President 

John T, MrrcAi.FE, M. D., Secretary pro tern. 

*' N<itk. — I t in tK'IicYprl that not far from ten per rent, of the inmates of BeUevao 
Hoapital are admitted for nfiertiona which have rheir origin remotely In venereal 
diaeaM. A certain fijrm of rheumatinm, certain inflammationa of the throat, eyes, 
bonoi, and jointa; atrictnre and eutaneoiia eruptions arc the moat common cliaeaaos 
of tbit claia. What proportion, if any, of thoae who auffer from acnofula and acrof- 
aloua ioflammationB, from eoaauinption and other chronic diaeaaea, owe their pres- 
iat illnoM a eonatitntional ayphilitic vice, inherited or acquired, there are no 
meaRN of rtrterrr.inini^ aatiafactorily.*' 
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(Copy. ) 

“ Report of Doctor IT. N. Whittelsky, Resident Physician of /landaiPe 
Island^ in answer to certain queues of Isaac Townsend, Rsq.y Governor 
of the Alms-housey upon ConstiluUotuil Syphilis : 

“ New Y()rk, November 2S, ISS.*;. 

“ Dear Sir, - Prom repeated conversations with you, I am led to believe 
ilat diseases incidental to the children on Randall’s Island may prop 
erly Ije traced to parents who are aficeted with constitutional syphilis. 
Please give me your views as to the following questions as early as 10th 
December. 

1. Among the children under your care, to what extent does inherited 
syphilis exist? 

2. Under what form does constitutional syphilis present itself, and what 
diseases are attributable to its taint 1 

“ 3. Are not the children of parents thus affected unhealthy, scrofulous, 
subject to diseases of the eye, joints, etc. ? 

Very respectfully, Isaac Townsk'ti-, Governor A. H. 

Doctor H. N. Wiiiitelsay, RcHident Phys-ician, U. I.” 


Maud, Dec. 24, 1355. 

‘‘ ISiiAG Townsend, Esq., President of the Board ) 
of Governors of the Alms-house. i 

“ Dear Sir, — In regard to the interrogatories contained in your note of 
a recent date on the subject of hereditary syphilis, 1 have the honor to 
reply: 

“ 1. Regarding its prevalence. It is a matter of record that nine tenths 
of all disca.st\s treated in this hospital during the past five years have been 
of constitutional origin, and for the most part hereditary. These diseases 
assume a variety of forms, and involve nearly every structure of the body, 
terminating in cachexia, marasmus, phagedssna, etc., etc. The exact pro- 
portion which hereditary syphilis bears to this sum of constitutional de- 
pravity can not be stated with accuracy for the following reasons : 

Uv 
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Children are admitted to this institution between two and fifteen yean 
of age, thus throwing out of the category infantile syphilis in all its forms ; 
and except in few cases, showing nono of its specific characterbiics, having 
been modified by appropriate treatment, but manifests itself by general con- 
stitutional depnivity, and determines a great variety of diseases, embrac- 
ing nearly every form of skin disease, affection of the mucous membranes and 
their dcpendeucics, diseases of the eye and car, of the bones, especially of 
joints, etc., pniving the prolific and lamentable source of many of the dis- 
eases incident to children of the class presented in this iiustitution. Making, 
then, due allowance for its masked form, in which the consequences of in^ 
herited syphilis appear in this institution, together with the absence of the 
previous history both of patients and parents, it is believed an approximate 
estimate may be made of the part which this maltldy bears to the sum of 
constitutional disease. From the foregoing facts, and from careful observation 
during the past few years in this branch of the Alms-house Department, it 
appears that liuman degradation is the source of the stream of pollution sup- 
plying this hospital with disease ; and farther, that of all the vices which 
make up the sum totiil of depravity, both moral and physical, prostitution 
and its consequences furnish the larger proportion. 

“ Here we have the sad picture presented of a large number of children 
doomed to an early grave, or to breathe out their miserable existence bear- 
ing a loathsome disease, carrying the penalties of vice of which they them- 
selves are innocent, being a generation contaminated, and capable only of 
oontaminating in turn. 

“In the above sketch I have confined my statement to sy^ihilis as mani- 
fested in the Nursery Hospital, where the average number of cases of dis- 
ease treated is about two thousand. From this field is excluded eveiy 
variety of the disease {except the one, viz., constitutional syphilis affecting 
ohild^n after having been modified by treatment in the infant. 

“ H. N. ^YHIT^ELSEy, M. D.” 

It has been stated already that the information obtained in the 
course of this investigation is, to a very gri‘,at degree, undoubtedly 
reliable ; but a few words more in reference to the same subject 
will not be out of place, if we consider the importance such infor- 
mation assumes when it is made the basis of serious deduction. 
These women were examined singly and alone, and a person who 
has been engaged for a number of years in any partiouliir inquiry 
is able, by his experience, to judge whether his informants are 
speaking the truth in their replies. For this, among other reasons, 
we are satisfied that in almost every case there was no deception 
practiced, but that the answers obtained were true in ail essential 
points. Another evidence of correctness is the degree of congrui- 
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ty that characterized the greater part of the replies. Farther than 
this: a reference to the questions themselves (as reprinted in 
chapter XXXIl.) will show that they were so arranged that false- 
hoods would be easily detected unless very Ciirefully contrived be- 
fore the time of examination, of which those examined had no 
notice, and consequently no opportunity for fraud or deception 
could possibly exist. 

It is not denied that there were many difficulties io be encoun- 
tered, altlwjugh the mode of operation was simple. It may be 
briefly described as follows. The captain of each police dLstrict 
(and oftcjitimcs the writer with him) explained his object to the 
keeper of the house, assuring her that there was no intention to 
annoy, harass, or expose her; and, particularly, that no prosecu- 
tions should be bascid upon any information thus collected. This 
latter promise was supported by a letter from a high legal func- 
tionary addressed to the Mayor and Police D<'partmcnt, assuring 
them that the particulars they collected should not be used in any 
manner prejudicial to the women themselves, as it was believed 
tLiit a collection of the necessary information required by such 
a work as the present would bo productive of good to the city. 
When satisfied upon the subject of prosecution, they were told 
that the real motive was to obtain correct particulars of prostitu- 
tion without exposing individual cases, so as to enable the public 
to judge of its extent, and assist them in forming an opinion as to 
tlie necessity of arrangements which would ultimately become 
protective to our citizens at large, as well as to housekeepers and 
courtesans, and many of the housekeepers expressed a hope that 
the design might be accomplished. Their interests, therefore, led 
them to speak the truth. In short, from the precautions taken, 
and from the result itself, very little doubt can be entertained as 
to the authenticity of the principal part of the replies on all essen- 
tial points ; and upon this consideration these replies have been 
made the basis of the description and remarks upon Prostitution 
IN New York. 

The task is completed, and the reader’s attention may be invited 
to the various facts substantiated, as embodied in the following 

RECAPITULATION. 

There are six thousand public prostitutes in New York. 

The majority of these are from fifteen to twenty-five years old. 

Three eighths of them were bom in the United States. 
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Many of thoae bom abroad came here poor, to improve their 
condition. 

Education is at a very low standard with them. 

One fifth of them are married women. 

One half of them have given birth to children, and more than 
one half of these children are illegitimate. 

The ratio of mortality among children of prostitutes is four 
times greater than the ordinary ratio among children in New 
York. 

Many of these children are living in the abodes of vice and ob- 
scenity. 

The majority of these women have been prostitutes for less than 
four years. 

The average duration of a prostitute’s life is only four years. 

Nearly one half of the prostitutes in New York admit that they 
are or have been sufferers from syphilis. 

Seduction ; destitution ; ill treatment by parents, husbands, or 
relatives; intemperance; and bad company, are the main causes of 
prostitution. 

Women in this city have not sufficient means of employment. 

Their employment is inadequately remunerated. 

The associations of many employments are p^judicial to mo- 
rality. 

Six sevenths of the prostitutes drink intoxicating liquors to a 
greater or less extent. 

Parental influences induced habits of intoxication. 

A professed respect for religion is common among them. 

A capital of nearly four millions of dollars is invested in the bus- 
iness of prostitution. 

The annual expenditure on account of prostitution is more than 
s/eoen millions of dollars. 

Prohibitory measures have signally fisdled to suppress or check 
prostitution. 

A necessity exists for some action. 

Motives of policy require a change in the mode of procedure. 
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NEW YORK TODAY. 

Estimated Number of Prostitutes. — Qrowth of the City Attended with Inoresv 
of Vice. — OfBcial Figures and Views. — Effects of Attempted Suppression.— 
Prostitution and the Public Health. — Syphilis in the Hospitals. — ^The SU 
Louis Experiment. — Its Wholesome Effects. — Why the Law was Repealed.— 
Divided Public Sentiment as to Recognizing and Regulating Prostitution. 

The investigation of the subject of public prostitution in the 
city of New York, the results of which are given in the pre- 
ceding pages, was brought to a close in 1858.^^ The population 
of the city at that time was about 700,000, and Dr. Sanger 
placed the number of public prostitutes at 6,000, or one in every 
117 ;i\habitants. According to the last State census (1892) the 
population of the city was about 1,800,000, and, if the increase 
of prostitution has kept pace with the city’s growth, the num* 
ber of those constituting the appalling roll of vice at the present 
time should be, in round numbers, 15,500. But these figures, 
startling as they are, would seem to fall far short of the calcu- 
lations of many intelligent investigators of the subject, who 
place the number as high as 25,000 and even 30,000. The lat- 
ter was the figure given by a high police ofBcial about a year 
ago. The sensational estimate, tacitly accepted by the com- 
mittee of the State Senate during its late inquiry, putting the 
number at 50,000, bears on its face the mark of exaggeration, 
as it would show one prostitute in every 36 inhabitants, includ- 
ing men, women, and children. 

An attempt, at the pi*esent time, to make such an enumera* 
tion of the prostitutes of the city as was made by Dr. Sanger 
in 1858 would, for several reasons, prove quite futile. Even 
were the police authorities disposed to contribute their aid to 
the undertaking, they would be powerless to perform the work 
intelligently, since recent events with which the reader is famil- 
iar have resulted in driving very m^ v of these prostitutes into 
hiding. In short, open prostitution and the existence of recog- 
nized houses of prostitution, as in 1858, are now officially 
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denied by the police as a body, whatever views on the subject 
may be individually entertained by them. Superintendent 
Byrnes has only to say : “ There is no record of these people 
kept in this department.” 

If we accept 30,000 as a reasonable estimate of the number 
of prostitutes and 1,800,000 as the resident population of the 
city, we have a showing of one prostitute in about every 55 
inhabitants. But those constituting the resident population of 
New York are by no means the only patrons of New York’s 
prostitutes. The floating {lopulution of tlie city, always large, 
and made up chiefly of the male sex, away from home and 
home influences, contributes, no doubt, more largely than any 
other element to the support of these women. The outlying 
cities and larger towns, where there are few or no public pros- 
titutes, are also all tributary to New York in this respect, just 
as they contribute nightly to the attendance at our theatres ; 
and in view of these facts it would probably be no exaggera- 
tion to say that the 30,000 prostitutes of New York are main- 
tained by a population of 4,000,000 or even f),000,n00 instead 
of 1,800,000. When we consider the close proximity to the 
metropolis, to its theatres, its churches, its shops, ns well as its 
haunts of vice, of such cities as Brooklyn and Newark, it 
speaks little or nothing for the superior virtue of these commu- 
nities that they are not infested with public courtesans as New 
York is. The hundreds of thousands who, while claiming to 
bi5 residents of these outlying cities and towns, daily come to 
tlie mctrojwlis to transact their business, must necessarily con- 
tribute thousands who also spend nights of dissipation here. 
They are, moreover, quite as well acquainted with the ways and 
byways of the city as are the residents of our up-town wards 
Nor is this surrounding population less a contributor to, than 
it is a patron of, the prostitution of New York. The woman 
whose fall from virtue occurs in the smaller town naturally 
seeks the larger city in which to lead a life of sin ; and it not 
infrequently occurs that, while practising her callipg here, she 
is still known to and patronized by her former townspeople 
who were her associates when a virtuous girl. Tlu|s the vicious 
class of a very large population outside of New York becomes 
directly a charge upon this city, swelling the number of inmates 
first of our fashionable haunts of vice, then of our dives, of our 
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reformatories, oar asylums, our hospitals, and, at last, our 
potter’s field. 

That the increase of prostitution has even outstripped the 
continuous growth of New York in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury there can be little doubt. Such a disproportionate increase 
of vice and the vicious classes would seem to attend the growth 
of all cities. Definite data shows this to have been the case 
in London, Paris, Berlin, and other European capitals. There 
arc periods, also, that sceni to be peculiarly prolific of prostitu- 
tion. The police official to whom we have already referred, 
and whose opinions are based upon long ex[>erience and obser- 
vation, expresses the view that during the years of our late 
civil war there was a very marked increase of prostitution, not 
only in New York, but throughout the country. Periods of 
business depression, also, would seem to be marked by like 
results ; and the same authority is of the opinion that in the 
past two years, despite all efforts to suppress public prostitu- 
tion, there has been an almost unprecedented adilition to the 
ranks of those who either covertly or openly seek to exist by 
the practice of this vice. That such should be the case will 
appear when we come to consider the causes which lead 
women to prostitution. Chief among these causes, as Dr. 
Sanger found it in 1858, as we find it to-day, and will, no 
doubt, find it to the is poverty, “ the stern necessity to 
The fact that women arc perhaps l)etter paid to-day 
than tlwy wore wlien Dr. Sanger made his inquiry, and that 
new avenues of enqiloyment have been opened to them, can- 
not be regarded as afieeting the matter to any iuarked extent, 
when we ' .asider the vast and constantly increasing number of 
the unem ploy Oil and dependant. 

The last quarter of a century has witnessed great changes in 
Now York — changes in tiao types and character of its population 
as ^>eIl as a numerical increase — and could Dr. Sanger revisit 
uxlay the scemes of his former labors he would witness a meta- 
morpliosis of the city in respect to not only its geography and 
inhabitants, but in the location, number, and character of those 
constituting its vicious and dangerous classes. He would dis 

* Dr. F. R. Stur#?is, whose observation has been very large both in this 
country and abroad, expresses the opinion that love of dress is even a mors 
eouimou cause of womau*s fall than poverty. 
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cover new oanses and sources of vic^ if, indeed, he did not 
discover new vices. Where he met the Irish, German, and 
Anglo-American, he would find to-day the Italian, the Bussian 
Jew, and the Chinese. The influx of these latter in the last 
few years, while contributing very slightly to the ranks of 
public prostitution, has introduced vices peculiar to these races, 
and, through habits of uncleanliness and lax morals, done much 
to generate and scatter infections incident to illicit sexual indul- 
gence. The statistics of the City Dispensary, to which we will 
have occasion to refer later on, convey some idea of the vice and 
disease which exist among and infedt the large class who pop- 
ulate the overcrowded tenement districts of the city. When 
we consider that venereal disease is the direct offspring of 
nncleanliness, this condition of things, this fearful menace to the 
public health, cannot be wondered at. Dr.B.W. Taylor, 'consult- 
ing suigeon of the City Hospital, and whoso long experience in 
the treatment of contagions incident to vice is probably not 
exceeded by that of any member of his profession, did not hes- 
itate to express to the writer the startling opinion that the 
large majority of those who have come under his care and atten- 
tion in the last few years have come not from the houses of 
prostitution nor the street-walking class nor those contaminated 
by public prostitutes, but from the overcrowdeti tenements in 
the foreign quarters of the city. We will endeavor, before con- 
cluding this chapter, to consider the wisdom of legislation look- 
ing to the enrollment and regulation of New York’s 30,000 
public courtesans, and, in view of the facts just stated, it would 
seem that more effective and rigorous tenement-house and fac- 
tory laws are equally essential as sanitary measures. A start- 
ling discovery made by the writer, in bis investigation of the 
vice and disease existing in a single block on the east side of the 
city, was the extreme youth of a majority of the women or giris 
infected. A mere child of fourteen years,in one tenement,baving 
contracted disease, communicated it directly to elaven others 
living under the same roof. This would seem to suggest 

’ Dr. Tajrlor has, <n Tarlous capacities, been connected with the City Hospi- 
tal since 1860, and, during this long period, his practice has l>eet> largely con- 
fined to the venereal wards of the institution. He is, therefore, an authority on 
this rablect. There are in the City Hospital, at present, three Aale and three 
lemale wards, six in all, in which patients sullering from venereal di e e a se l 
enbr tn admitted 
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almost promiscaoiis intercourse among the occupants of the 
building. 

That there has been a fearful increase of juvenile vice in 
the last few years cannot be questioned. Dr. Sanger found 
among the inmates of public houses of prostitution many who 
had not reached fifteen years of age. Yet he probably knew 
nothing of that modern creature of depravity, to whom we can 
refer only in the vernacular of the day, the “chippy.” To 
some extent these children correspond to the “ flower girls ’* 
of Paris, and here; as there, their patrons would seem more 
frequently to be those libertines who are far adranced in years 
as well as in sin. 

Probably the average life of a prostitute is neither more nor 
less than it was at the date of Dr. Sanger’s investigation, for 
there has been no marked change in the habits of these women, 
eertainly no improvement. The use of intoxicating liquors, an 
almr«4'. 'uvariable accompaniment of prostitution, has certainly 
not diminished, if, inde^, it has not increased among them. 
The elder Dr. Gross, of Philadelphia, writing about twenty 
years after Dr. Sanger, says of the prostitute in this respect : 
“ Her life is gererally a short one, often not exceeding three, 
four, or, at most, five years. Steeped as she commonly is in 
misery, poverty, and degradation, she soon seeks consolation in 
hard drink, and finally sinks nnder the combined influence of 
syphilitic poison and alcoholic stimulation,” ‘ 

From time to time, since the earliest hi's'^ory of human 
government, efforts have been made to suppress prostitution. 
The utter failure of such efforts in every instance has be'm 
shown by Dr. Sanger and numerous other wi iters; and, as the 
passions of man and the frailty of woman remain unchanged, 
there is no reason why the arm of the law or moral influences 
should be more potent in accomplishing enforced virtue and 
chastity in the nineteenth than they were in the tenth or the 
fifth centnry. On the contrary it may be asserted that the 
advance whic i mankind has made in civilization and intelli* 
gence has, on the one hand, swept away superstitions which 
once gave to the Church a power no longer possesses, whiles 

' “Syphilis in its Relation to the Public Health,” being a paper read by S. D. 
Oroas, M.D.. LL.D., before the American Medical Association at its meeting 
Id Detroit, June 8, 1874. 
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on the other hand, it has been prodnctive of a vastly enlai|;ed 
spirit of personal liberty which is too quick to defy the enforce> 
ment of sumptuary measures. There are ample laws against 
prostitution, both human and divine; but all attempts to rigidly 
enforce them, whether dictated by considerations of public 
policy or sentiments of religious duty, have signally failed 
whenever or wherever they have been made. 

New York has, within the past year, witnessed such an 
effort, inaugurate and led by a clergyman of much intellb 
gence and great courage, and backed by the thoroughly 
aroused moral sentiment of the community, regardless of sect 
or creed ; and yet the writer ventures the opinion that there is 
no well-informed observer of the movement or its results who 
will'assert that prostitution in this city has decreased or that 
there is one less prostitute among us tlutn there was a year 
ago. If such there be, he has only to consult the records of 
New York’s hospitals and infirmaries, where the statistics of 
diseases incident to prostitution attest the existence of prosti- 
tution, to find a most emphatic refutation of any claim to 
increased virtue among us. There has been no exodus of 
prostitutes from the city, and if, in any instance, a woman 
of this class has fled beyond the jurisdiction of courts or a 
legally constituted investigating committee, her flight has been 
prompted not by the fact of her being a prostitute or the keeper 
of a house of prostitution, but because she miglit l)ecome an 
involuntary witness to questionable transactions, not with her 
patrons, but with those charged with enforcing the laws 
against her business and her class. 

It is claimed that notorious houses of prostitution have been 
closed, and that prostitutes have been driven out of certain 
neighborhoods which were hitherto their haunts. If this be 
BO, and these women have not left the city, where are they I 
Or, to use the language of a physician who has a largi private 
practice among them, we might rather ask, “Where are 
they not?” The testimony of real estate and rentfng agents 
who have on their lists apartments and flats in tlic upper 
wards of the city, on streets and in neighborhoods heretofore 
regarded as respectable, would no doubt supply an answer to 
this question. In January last a city journal, ‘ under the cap> 
*The Morning Advertlwr. 
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tion of ^'What Shall We Do with the Oatoaetol” published 
several oommunications from these agents, all of whom 
admitted having had numerous applications for apartments 
from women they thought to be prostitutes, and whom, on this 
account, they refused to do business with. But that these 
women have experienced much difficulty in securing quarters 
somewhere, and generally beyond the more thoroughly policed 
quarters of the city, following the flow of population farther 
and farther uptown, and insidiously penetrating even arist«> 
cratic neighborhoods, would not seem to be borne out by the 
facts of the case. If there has been any decrease of publio 
prostitution, which is perhaps a debatable proposition, it has 
logically resulted in an increase of clandestine prostitution, 
which is invariably a more dangerous phase of vice, whether 
regarded from a moral or sanitary standpoint. 

That there is more or less clandestine prostitution in all 
cities, and even in the smaller towns, cannot be questioned, and 
this leads us to inquire, what is clandestine in contradistino* 
tion to public prostitution! The query is not so simple a 
one to answer as it may seem, and involves an inquiry into 
what constitutes prostitution. Where both parties to the act 
have more or less regard for their reputations, and seek to 
conceal their sin from the knowledge of the world, the woman, 
if she may be called a prostitute, is only such clandestinely. 
If, in such a case, the woman sells her favors for a considera* 
tion of money or other valuables, she comes, no doubt, within 
the accepted meaning of the term prostitute. If the man is 
regardful of his reputation, and, though the woman is lost to 
shame, seeks the gratification of his passion outside of the com-; 
mon brothel, as, for instance, in a house of assignation or a hotel, 
where ho may even register the woman as his wife, the act 
on the woman’s {mrt is prostitution clandestinely practised. 
Where both man and Avoman are thoroughly depraved and 
tost to shame they may, nevertheless, for various reasons, con* 
summate the vicious act clandestinely. When the reckless and 
shameless woman finds a customer (or a victim) she rarely 
experiences any difficulty in finding a safe place into which to 
conduct him, whatever his fears of scandal or exposure may be. 

There has, no doubt, been a marked change in the diaracter of 
assignation houses in New York within the past few years; not 
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that they have become any less in number, however. Those 
houses, presided over by women, and in many instances known 
to the initiated only, have to a great extent been supplanted by a 
certain class of so-called “ hotels,’* conducted by men and open 
to all comers. The recent raiding of several of these places by 
the police has brought them into notice and made public the 
methods on which they are conducted. About the only claim 
to their being hotels rests upon the fact that a hotel register 
is kept in them. Upon this the male customer is requhod to 
enter his supposed name, with the addenda “and wife,” before 
he and his female companion are assigned a room. Of courso 
the name he inscribes in no way concerns or interests the 
recipient of his money, and its being entered is nothing more 
than a form, or rather a “ blind,” for the protection of the 
place. That the name written (perhaps in a disguised hand) is 
that bestowed upon the man at the baptismal font, rarely 
occurs. That these places are hotels only in name, and in 
hct are really assignation houses, is sufQciently attested by the 
facts that their patrons seldom if ever have baggage, even so 
much as a satchel containing a- night-robe, and that the rooms 
are occupied in turn by numerous couples during a single night 
That these places are further equipped for mischief can be 
found in the fact that attached to most of them is a licensed 
bar from which intoxicants can be readily ordered to the 
rooma But here* we wish to do full justice to the Excise 
Department of the city by stating that in almost eveiy instance 
where these establishments have been detected and raided by 
the police, the license to sell liquor on the premises has been 
promptly revoked. And perhaps this is the severest penalty 
that could be imposed on the proprietors. 

That clandestine prostitution, or at least illicit intercourse of 
the sexes, is also carried on to a greater or less extent in even 
the best and most exclusive of our hotels, is a fact that we refer 
to only because it serves to show how extremely difficalt it is to 
control this vice or erect barriers, legal or other, that will keep 
it within channels where virtue and respectability are least apt 
to come in contact with it. When thtee channels are Hammod 
and the overflow follows, what neighborhood, what class can 
escape the inundation ? There is, no doubt, a constant effort 
made on the part of those conducting the respectable hotela to 
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ezdtide penons of bad or even questionable reputations, of 
either sex, but no precaution in this matter can prevent at least 
occasional imposition. The most scrutinizing hotel clerk, who 
is generally a good judge of human nature, will admit that he 
has often been deceived. Of the couple well dressed and of 
proper deportment, he has no warrant to demand a marriage 
certificate. Indeed, he would do so at his personal peril in 
some cases, and in any instance a mistake would be not only 
embarrassing, but expensive. Those availing themselves of this 
fact generally understand full well the disadvantage the hotel 
clerk labors under. The well dressed country swain, over atten. 
live to his pretty and susceptible wife, would be more apt to 
raise in the clerk’s mind a suspicion than would the nonchalant 
city rotiS who, having often rehearsed, knows full well how to 
play his deceptive part. There is happily this to say, however, 
that those who iitipose upon the proprietor or the clerk of the 
resj^ecutblu hotel generally so demean themselves that they 
come and go without their true character being discovered, 
and so no scandal is created and no real harm is accomplished. 

In considering prostitution, either public or clandestine, in its 
relation to public health, we approach the subject in its most 
serious and important aspect ; and, fortunately, in this case we 
are provided with somewhat more definite data and a much 
fuller expression of opinion than we have been able to secure 
from those persons who have bad to do with the evil merely as 
instruments of our defective laws. But eveu here the non* 
existence of reliable statistics, outside of a very few institution^ 
the closing of their doors against sufferers from venereal afflio> 
tions by many of our hospitals, in short, the inclination of the 
public to close its eyes against the existence of the evil and iti 
direful ravages, physical as well as moral, sadly confront us. 
If even sufficient data to arouse the public understanding and 
the public conscience to an appreciation of what unregulated 
prostitution and the unchecked spreading of the infections 
resulting from this evil can be given, wo will feel that our 
labor in this direction will not have been in vain. To quote 
again from Dr. Gross : 

It would be a matter of deep interest, and, in a practical point of 
▼lew, of the greatest possible value, if we could ascertain, even approxi* 
m utel y, the extent of syphilis in our cides and larger towns ; but fot 
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such a decision there are, unfortunately, little data. It may, however, be 
assumed that it is of gigantic proportions ; that it exists in many of the 
best and noblest families of the land ; that since the establishment of 
railway travel it has penetrated every rural district ; and that it is 
poisoning, and slowly, but surely, undenniniug, the very fountains of life 
in every direction, sowing the seeds of death among our people, and 
gradually deteriorating the national health.’’ 

Dr. Gross estimated, at the date of his paper, that there was 
in the United States one person infected with the syphilitic 
virus in every 20 of our population. This, at the present time 
(1895), estimating our population in round numbers at 
70,000,000, w'ould show the startling number of 3,500,000 
syphilitics. In 1874, Dr. F. R. Sturgis read before the Ameri. 
can Public Health Association an interesting paper,* in which 
he estimated that out of a population of 942,292 {)ersons, 50,450 
were suffering from syphilis in New York City. And he 
observes : “ 1 believe this number to be under, rather than 
above, the true amount.” But “even this,” he continues, 
“represents only the civil population.” The report of the 
Mercantile Marine of New York City shows a still worse state 
of things. During 1872 and 1873 the total number of patients 
treated was 24,645, and of this number 3,779 were due to 
syphilis. If all thd venereal cases are considered in the above 
sets of figures the number becomes still larger — for New York 
City, 61,705; for jbhe Mercantile Marine, 4,170. 

In giving these figures of Dr. Sturgis, we may remark that 
they are the most complete and authentic that have been corn- 
pi!^ since Dr. Sanger’s investigation, and they afford us a basis 
of estimating with approximate accuracy, at least, the amount 
of venereal and syphilis prevailing in this city at the present 
time. Dr. Sturgis expressed to the writer the opinion that 
these diseases have certainly not decreased in later years, but 
have fully kept pace with the city’s growth and the attendant 
growth of prostitution. The population of Now York has at 
least doubl^ since the date of Dr. Sturgis’s enumerations, there- 
fore it is reasonable to conclude that instead of 50, 0(^ there are 
100,000 persons among us to*day who are suffering from syphilis. 

In 1893, Dr. Prince A. Morrow, Chairman of the Board of 

'“The Relations o( Srphilis to Public Health.” By Kredetio R. Sturgis, 
M.D., Clinical Ijecturer upon Venereal Diseases in the Unirenity of the City 
at New York, Sorgeem to (Purity Hospital, eto. 
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Sat^geons of the Charity Hospital, BlackwelPs Bdand, conCrib> 
uted to medical literature an exhaustive treatise, in three large 
volumes, upon the ailments resulting from vice.* From a paper 
contributed to the second volume of this work by Dr. Samuel 
F. Armstrong, > we quote, under the heading of “ Statics [of 
syphilis] in the General Hospitals,” the following : 

Here our research is confronted by the fact that general hospitals, as a 
Vlilc, take bat few patients suffering from syphilis ; the illogical position 
being maintained that such patients are affected by a disease that has been 
acquired in consequence of their own yiciousness, and that, as a hospital 
cannot afford relief to all that apply, therefore these cases are best refused. 
Thus, in the reports of the Massachusetts General Hospital for the years 
1879 to 1887 inclusive, it may be found that from four to twelve per cent, 
of the total number of persona refused admission were suffering from 
syphilis. The annual reports of St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City, show 
the number of cases of men and women suffering from syphilis that were 
treated in that institution, as well as the diseases from which those refused 
adn»-Vsion were suffering. From Table I. it may be seen that from three 
to fifteen times as many syphilitic patients were refused treatment as were 
treated for that disease; and from this hospital, here cited because its 
reports happened to be most convenient, we may judge the action of most, 
if not of all, similar institutions. 

TABLE I. 

PER CFNT. OF SYPHILITIC PATIENTS TREATED AND REFUSED TREATMTENT, 
8T. LUKE’S HOBFITAI.. 


Year. 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1.S88 

1889 

1S90 

Per cent, of Syphilitic 
‘ Patients treated 

0.8 

0,7 

0,9 

1.0 

1.2 

J t 

0.8 

1.3 

1.3 

1.8 

jPer cent, of Syphilitic 
Patients among those 
refused 

6.0 

4.8 

4.8 

16.4 

18.0 

1 

4.o| 

I 

4.4 

6.0 

5.4 

4.6 


From the statistics of the United States Marine Hospital Service for the 
decade 1881 to 1890 inclusive, it may be learned that in a number of 
patients, ranging from thirty-two to fifty thousand a year, the number of 
cases of primary syphilis varies from three to five and one-ten tli to fifteen 
per cent., while the percentage of deaths due to syphilis to the total 
mortality varies from one to two and three-tenths per cent. When these 

* •* A System of Genito-Urinary Diseases, Sy philology, and Dermatology, •* 
edited by P. A. Morrow, M.D., Clinical Professor of Genito-Urinary Disease^ 
formerly Ijecturer on Dermatology in t.^ ’ University of the City of New Yoric« 
etc. 

' Samuel Treat Armstrong, M.D., Ph.D., Visiting Physician to Harlem 
Hospital, ex-passed Assistant Surgeon United States Marine Hospital, Chaiew 
man of Section on Public Health, New York Aoademv of Medicine, etc. 
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■tatisttcs are farther analyzed, a differenee is found between the freqnensf 
with which these forms of syphilis occnr in hospital and in dispensaiy 
patients. In the former class the percentage of primary syphilis raries 
from one to three, while among dispensary patients it Taries from one and 
one-tenth to two and two-tenths per cent.; and secondary syphilis in 
the former class yaries from four and dve-tenths to six and four-tenths 
per cent, while in the latter class it yaries from seycn and two-tenths 
to eight and six-tenths per cent The ayerage annual peicentage of cases 
of primary syphilis among hospital patients is 1.94, and among dispen- 
sary patients it is 1.58 ; the average annual percentage of cases of second- 
ary syphilis in the former class is 5.29, in the latter 7.77. Notwith- 
standing the wide variation in the number of patients treated annually, 
an inspection shows the close relationship sustained between the percentage 
of cases of primary and secondary syphilis. 

In 1861, 9.7 per cent, of the total patients treated were suffering from 
^q>hilitic diseases; in 1882, 8.8 per cent.; in 1883, 8.2 per cent; in 
1884 and 1885, about 7.6 per cent.; in 1886, 8.8 per cent.; in 1887, 1888; 
and 1889, about 9.2 per cent. ; and in 1890, 8.4 per cent. In other words, 
among a number of thousands of patients coming from a class of society sup- 
posed to be particularly susceptible to venereal diseases, less than ten per 
cent, of the total number of patients treated were suffering from the various 
forms of syphilis. These percentages show no tendency to an increase or to a 
decrease of the disease during successive years, and their range or variation 
is so moderate that the mean a. id probable error of each year is about one 
per cent. Another factor that is to be considered is, that there is absolutely 
no more restriction imposed upon these men than there is upon the members 
of the community at large. 

Wo are indebted* to Warden Robert Roberts of the Charity 
Hospital for the following table showing the number of persons 
suffering from venereal disease who were sent to that institu- 
tion by the Commissioners of Charities and Correction daring 
the five years from 1890 to 1894, inclusive : 


Month. 

1800 

SBOl 


1808 


January 

119 

120 

HffglU 

92 

■9 

February 

BWl 

94 


78 

Bl 

March 


94 


76 

Km 

April 

■n 


88 

55 

99 

May 

127 

108 

05 

68 

118 

June 

125 

127 

116 

88 

115 

July 

150 

140 

112 

104 

122 

August 

147 

126 

141 

168 

156 

September 

152 

118 

187 

164 

181 

October 

188 

105 

96 

66 

118 

November. . • . . . 

140 

187 

128 

118 

108 

December 

188 

152 

121 

111 

mm 

ToUl 

Msm 

1,408 

EMM 

1,178 

1,86® 1 
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These figures may admit of some explanation. The steady 
decrease in the number of persons treated from 1890 to and 
including 1894, can possibly be accounted for upon the theory 
that several of the city hospitals have somewhat relaxed their 
former rule of wholly excluding those suffering from venereal 
diseases. It is upon this theory that Dr. Taylor accounts for 
these figures. Not that the fact carries with it any great sig- 
nificance, but it will be noted that the number treated for vene- 
real disease in this hospital in 1894, covering the period when a 
spasmodic effort to enforce the laws against prostitution was 
being made, shows a considerable increase as compared with 
the preceding year, 1893. 

The number of venereal patients treated in the New York 
Dispensary during the first three months of the current yoar 
likewise shows an increase when compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year. These are the figures : 


i irnr three monthfl of 1894 • 769 

1895 823 

Increase 46 


And wo may add, in this connection, that about ten per cent of 
those treated in these periods were suffering from sj'philis. 

The following interrogations, which are substantially the 
same as those submitted to Dr. Sanger by Isaac Townsend, 
Esq., in 1858, when the latter was president of the ‘‘Board of 
Governors of the Almshouse of the City and County of New 
York,” * were submitted by the writer to Dr. J^i inoe A. Morrow, 
Chairman of the Board of Surgeons of the C.iy Hospital, and 
to Dr. Frederic R. Sturgis, and Dr. R. W. Taylor, also of the 
medical staff of that institution : 

1. What proportion of the inmates of the instikition under your medical 
charge are, in your opinion, directly or indirectly suffering from syphilis? 

2. Are, or are not, the number of such inmates on tfie increase ? 

3. Do not patients in the different institutions often leave before the 
disease is cured, so that they are liable to infect other persons after theii 
departure T 

4. Are not the offspring of parents affected with constitutional syphilis 

* In 1860 the present Board of Commissioners of Public Charities and Co^ 
teciion succeeded the Governors of the Almshouse in its charge of the vf 
grant and pauper institutions of the city and oountY of New York. 

44 
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subject to moiiy diseases of like character which cause them to become a 
charge upon the city for long periods of time and often for life ? 

5. What are your views in reference to the best means of checl'ing and 
decreasing this disease ; and what plan, in your opinion, could bo adopted 
to relieve New York City of the enormous amount of misery and expense 
caused by syphilis ? 

To these interrogatories were added the following also : 

6. Is it your opinion that there has been a marked abatement of diseases 
incident to prostitution within the past twenty- five years ? . 

7. Have more recent methods of treating venereal diseases resulted in 
lessening the transmission of such diseases to the offspring of those con* 
taminated ¥ 

8. Do you believe that the closing of houses of prostitution and the 
scattering of the inmates of sucli houses into less public places to ply their 
calling is calculated to increase or diminish disease among them ? 

Dr. Morrow has kindly given the following replies to all but 
the first two questions (referring for answers to these to the 
books of the hospital) : 

3. Yes; the duration of the stay of such patients in the hospital being 
entirely voluntary, they often leave before they are cured, when the disease 
is actively contagious and susceptible of hereditary transmission, 

4. The effect of hereditary syphilis is manifest in the production of 
numerous diseased states or conditions which seriously impair the vitality 
of the child, and which may ])c termed para- syphilitic affections. Prom- 
inent among these may be mentioned certain organic and dystrophic 
troubles, arrest of development (physical and meDtal),^ljydroccphaIu8, 
rickets, epilepsy, infantile paralysis, tabes, etc. 

5. No system or plan of checking the spread of syphilis can be devised 
into which the regulation of prostitution docs not enter a.' the principal and 
most essential factor. I am not prepared to formulate uy views as to the 
best means of regulating prostitution, 

6. I think not; on the contrary, there has been an increase. 

7. No; while it is generally conceded that syphilitics are less liable to 
transmit their disease when under the full influence of active specific 
treatment, practically this condition is seldom complied with, especially 
among the ignorant lower classes. 

8. A careful investigation into the sources of syphilis would seem tb 
show that clandestine or private prostitution is responrsible for more cases 
of the disease than public houses of prostitution, where commcrciai 
interest prompts the proprietress of the establishment to protect her 
patrons as far as, possible from danger of contagion. 

In response to the above inquiries Dr. Sturgis haa given his 
views quite freely and fully in the following communicatioa 
address^ to the writer: 
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Nsw TobX, AprUin, 18 M. 

Mr Dear Bib : 

In reply to the list of questioos which you have submitted to me, with 
regard to the subject of prostitution as affecting the public health, before 
answering your questions categorically, allow me to state that, of course, 
the answers given are based upon opinion and belief, and cannot be con« 
sidered as absolutely correct without an opportunity of consulting statis- 
tics and fig ares bearing upon the several points contained in your commu- 
nication. 

In answer to the first question, ^*Wbat proportion of the inmates of 
institutions under your medical charge, are, in your opinion, directly or 
indirectly suffering from syphilis f ” I would reply that, in the wards 
devoted to venereal diseases which are under my professional supervision, 

I should say that certainly from fifty per cent, to sixty-five per cent, of 
the cases were syphilitic. In a paper which I read some years ago before the 
American Public Health Association, I collated the cases which occurred in 
the New York Dispensary, and in the Charity Hospital, as it was then 
called, on Blackwell’s Island, and the proportion of syphilis to all venereal 
cases was forty-one per cent. 

C^utrty 2. Arc or are not the number of such inmates steadily on the 
increase ? 

That question I cannot answer without having the statistics of the 
hospitals at my disposal. I should say, however, that while there might 
be no actual increase as regards the hospital itself, the proportion of 
venereal diseases to the total population is slowly but steadily increasing. 

Query 3. Do not patients in the different institutions often leave before 
the disease is cured, so that they are liable to infect other persons after 
their departure ? 

Yes. It is certainly very unfortunate that syphilitic or venereal subjects 
cannot be retained until the surgeon decides that they at least are no 
longer objects of dangerous contamination to those about them. Formerly 
patients were self-committed; that is to say, upon application at the central 
office of the institution, they were obliged to become as “self-committed 
criminals.” That gave the surgeon the right to retain them as long as he 
thought it neceBsary to complete the cure or, at any rate, if not a cure, to 
retain them until the dangerous and contagious period had passed. That 
wise rule has been abolished, and patients can come and go from the 
venereal divisions as they do from other divisions of the hospital. 

Query 4. Are not the offspring of parents affected with constitutional 
syphilis subject to many diseases of like character, which cause them to 
become a charge upon the city for long periods of time, and often for 
Kfc? 

Probably not ; for, fortunately, mr«vt of the offspring of parents affected 
with syphilis, and this is especially true where both parents are diseased, 
die within the first six months of their extra-uterine life. Where the male 
parent only is infected and the mother escapes infection, the children iv 
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« Tory large propwikm of cases, and I myself personally think in all 
eases, do not show any signs of disease, and are, to all intents and purposes, 
as healthy as the average child. If the mortality among syphilitic children 
were not so great, they would possibly become a charge upon the city 
charities. 

Query 5. What are your views in reference to the best means of checks 
ing this disease ; and what pUU| in your opinion, could be adopted te 
relieve New York City of the enormous amount of misery and expense 
caused by syphilis f 

A good-sized volume could be written in answer to this question. 
Stated briefly, proper supervision (both medical and police). Proper 
control, if honestly and conscientiously carried out, would, in my opinion, 
decidedly check the increase of the disease, and probably decrease not 
only its virulence, but its frequency. As to the plan, I must decline to 
commit myself to any special one, as it is impossible, in the present con- 
dition of municipal politics, to even hope that such a thing would be 
conscientiously and thoroughly carried out. Irrespective of the question 
of official blackmail which is always in these cases possible, and which 
a recent investigation in this city has shown to be more than possible, the 
sentiment of the Anglo-Saxon race, whether wise or foolish, is strongly 
against the question of official supervision and control of this evil. In 
this we appear to follow the example of the ostrich, which remarkable 
bird is said to bury its head in the sand, and, inasmuch as it sees nothing, 
believes that nothing sees it. Although a self-evident fact that such 
things as harlots and syphilis exist, we declare that nothing shall be 
done to check or control them. In sanctified circles such control, I 
understand, is considered a compromise with sin. 

Query 6. Is it your opinion that there has been any marked abatement 
of disease incident to prostitution within the past twenty-five years f 

Agi^ the absence of statistics prevents me from making a categorical 
reply to. this question. Judging from my own experience and that of 
others, I should say decidedly that it had not. 

Query 7. Have more recent methods of treating venereal diseases 
resulted in lessening the transmission of such disease to the offspring of 
those contaminated ? 

My opinion is that they have, in lessening the intensity of the disease, 
iiminished the chances of transmission to the foetus in utero, cither 
indirectly through the father, if we believe in that mode of transmission, 
ir directly through the medium of the mother. 

Query 8. Do you believe that the closing of houses of prostitution and 
scattering the inmates of such houses into less public places to ply their 
ealling, is calculated to increase or diminish disease among them t 

I know such action is calculated to increase venereal diseases among 
public women, inasmuch as the majority of them are careless of their 
Sealtb and somewhat careless in their habits. The seasoned woman, who 
kas passed her novitiate in prostitution, who appreciates the fact that her 
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taraad and batter depends upon her sexual health, and who knows that 
disease of her genital organs means loss of custom, loss of money, and per* 
haps destitution, is a careful woman, and, looking at it in a purely sexual 
light, is the best of^ all women to haye connection with. But the young 
harlot knows little about the question of her sexual health, and appreciates 
still less the importance of looking after herself until disease has orer- 
taken her, and then, either through ignorance, or perhaps from dire neces- 
sity, plies her trade till pain and misery force W to stop, and, in the 
meantime, she has been the cause of numerous infections, not only to her 
male companions, but to the innocent wives and children at home. Now, 
I urge the plea of proper regulation, entirely apart from the sentimental 
side.. Medical men can not and do not look upon disease as a divine pun- 
ishment, and I do not see how any sensible person can hold that view 
without having his belief in the goodness and kindness of God severely 
shaken. It is purely a matter of sanitation ; and I believe that a proper 
control would tend to diminish venereal diseases. Failure of the system 
in foreign cities, where it has been introduced, is due to the fact that the 
supervision has not been properly carried out and the control has not been 
stringent. In instances where thoroughness and knowledge are directed 
towards ^1)0 extinction of this disease, I believe it is as capable of ameliorsr 
tion and of limitation as is its no less terrible, if more decent, congener, 
the small-pox. 

I trust I have answered the questiou/i you have put to me satisfactorily, 
and I remain, with expressions of respect. 

Yours very faithfully, 

P. R. Stumis. 

Dr. Taylor, while substantially agreeing witii Drs. Morrow 
and Sturgis in the views expressed by them, is of the opinion 
that not only a larger percentage of venereal disease and syphilis 
comes from clandestine than from public or open prostitution, 
but that a still larger percentage than from either of these is 
contributed by a class composed of those who are not recognized 
as prostitutes, and who, therefore, could not be reached by any 
scheme of regulation or control. A thoroughly enforced system 
of sanitary visitation and inspection of those females who could 
be enrolled by the police would, in bis opinion, be conducive to 
the public health, and result, in some measure at least, in less- 
ening the existence and spread of venereal disease and syphilis, 
and should, therefore,, be adopted; but that this should 1^ fol- 
lowed by supplementary l^islation, which should, if possible, 
reach the tenement house, the factory, and all establishments 
where females in large numbers are employed on small salarioa 
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The view whioh Dr. Taylor entertains of accomplishing this 
latter resolt is, however, a very gloomy one. 

Volumes have been written upon the scourge of syphilis, 
and volumes more might still be written without exhausting 
the terrible subject. We have quoted quite sufficiently from 
those who are eminent as syphilologists, and there is probably 
no physician, however ciioumscribed his practice or observa* 
tion, who cannot testify to the ravages of the disorder. Can 
the disease be control!^ ! Can its ravages be circumscribed 
or lessened) The writer, adopting the language of Dr. Mo^ 
row, believes that “ the regulation of prostitution, and the com 
trol of syphilis are but convertible terms.” 

No one can read the concluding pages of Dr. Sanger’s work 
without discovering that he was an earnest advocate of the 
regulation of prostitution by legislative enactment, of a thor- 
ough system of enrollment, licensing, and sanitary inspection. 
It is sad to reflect that, practioaliy, the only experiment in that 
direction on this side of the water was made in a Western city 
about the time of his death, which occurred in 1872. A law, 
drafted upon the lines of that in operation in Paris, was en- 
acted by the Missouri legislature, the object of which was to 
regulate and bring under control prostitution in the city of St. 
Louis. For about a year only this law remffined upon the 
statute books of the State— a very short period, and yet suffi- 
ciently long to test, in a measure, its operation and effect. 
Its repeal, to quote the language of a St. Louis journalist in % 
recently published communication,* “ was the result, not of 
any failure of the measure to accomplish the wholesome ends 
for which it was enacted, but it was in obedience to a morbid 
sentiment, begotten of absolute ignorance of the subject.” The 
writer adds: “ There was not a vote from any member repre- 
senting a city constituency favorable to the repeal of the law, 
and not a vote expressive of the sentiment of a cemntry constit- 
uency against it The incidents attending the event were 
dramatic. ^Throughout the State there was a idoral uprising 
against what was regarded as the licensing of vi4) and the lo^ 
bies of both branches of the legislature were taken complete 
possession of by the clergy of the various denohiinations and 
earnest co-workers of the other sex. A petition, praying for 

*“The Hiwoori Social Eril Law.”— AdvtrHitr, January 12, 182& 
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the repeal of the obnoxious law, signed more than one hun- 
dred thousand good people, was presented. The document was 
cumbersome. A wheelbarrow decorated with white ribbons, 
and accompanied by a group of innocent young girls attired in 
spotless white gowns, was brought into service, and on it the 
gigantic and emphatic protest against the licensing of vice was 
wheeled up to the clerk's desk to be read. Courageous, indeed, 
would have been the country member who would have voted 
otherwise than he did. There were, of course, counter-petitions 
from the cities, and conspicuous among the signers of these lat- 
ter were members of the medical profession. Indeed, 1 am 
sure the law received the almost unanimous endorsement of the 
doctors of medicine, as it received quite as unanimously the 
condemnation of the doctors of divinity. 

The provisions of the St. Louis law were substantially as fol- 
lowis: All prostitutes publicly plying their avocation were 
reffK-tered. These were dividefl into three classes — the inmates 
of liouses, the occupants of rooms outside of such houses, and 
tliose known as “ kept women,” or mist’-esses. There was nc 
distinction whatever between these classes. In the eye of the 
law the “ kept woman ” was quite as much a prostitute and 
subject to the provisions of the law as her less fortunate sister 
of the common disorderly house. No registered woman was 
permitted to change her abode without first giving notice to 
the authorities, so that her whereabouts was constantly known. 

Many of the more vicious and corrupting practices of the 
business were absolutely prohibited and practically suppressed. 
y<>li^’ting, either on the street or from windows or doors of 
houses of prostitution, was severely punished, a second ofiTense 
gen<'.rally resulting in a deportation of the offender from the 
city as a vagrant. No carriage or public convoj'ance was per- 
mitto<1 to stop or stand in front of a house. No “ red lamp of 
sin ” was tolerated ; in short, no light of a color calculated to 
attract the attention of a passerby was allowed in hallway or 
parlor. The front doors of all houses Avere kept unlocked, thus 
ailmitting at all hours not only the patron, but the police as 
Avoll. In fact, every barrier between the authorities and this 
vicious class was, tus far a.s possible, removed. 

The city was divided into three districts, both in respect to 
sanitary and police rtgulalion. A physician of recognized stand- 
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ing was placed in ofaaige of each of these districts, whose dat^ 
it was to (xnapel a weddy medical inspection of each and all 
of the registei^ unfortunates. A nominal fee was collected 
weekly from the inmates of houses and rooms, and a larger fee 
from the proprietors of houses. The money thus collected 
went indii^tly back, to a great extent, to those contributing 
it, as it was largely devoted to the maintenance of a hospitad, 
open at all times to the members of this unfortunate class. 

Beferring to this hospital, the writer from whom we have 
just quoted observes : “ If ever these rarely reclaimable women 
were brought directly under effective moral influences, it was 
when inmates of this well-r^ulated sanitary institution, where 
not only the best medical attention was afforded them, but 
every moral influence cast about them calculated to induce 
reformation.” 

Again this apparently well-informed writer says : “ The law 
had been in operation but a short time when its salutary effects 
were clearly discernible. Primarily, the evil itself was lessened, 
many of the worst members of a bad class preferring to leave 
the community sooner than to subject themselves to the re- 
quirements of the new law. But of more consequence and 
value to the city was the marked decrease of physical ailments 
invariably attendant ' upon this vice.” And this latter state- 
ment would seem to have been attested by many of the lead, 
ing phyffloians of the city. The Missiwri Medical Record} in 
an editorial printed a few weeks after the repeal of the law, 
stated that “ the system had operated most beneflcially in the 
interests of the community as well as the welfare of the pros- 
titute,” adding that ‘‘many of the inmates of the hospital, 
influenced by the ministrations of good men and noble women, 
had been seeking the ‘ purer and better way,* and bad become 
so fully aware of the physical advantages arising out of the 
law, that not a few of them voluntarily subjected themselves to 
inspection at their own expense, after the abrogation of the law.” 

' Even prior to the enactment and repeal of the St. Eouis law 
another short-lived experiment was made in the same direction, 
in a much smaller city, and under very different conditions. It 
is well worth referring to, however, as the results accdmpUshed 
bear out all that was claimed for the St. Louis system- 
> Mhmmti MtAieal Record, May 16. 1874. 
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At the eighth annnal meeting of the American Public Health 
Association, held in New Orleans, in November, 1880, Dr. A. 
L Gihon, Medical Director of the United States Navy, as 
chairman of a committee appointed tUe preceding year to 
investigate the prevalence of venereal diseases and suggest some 
practical plan of prevention, submitted a veiy interesting 
report, in which occurs the following: Colonel Fletcher, of 
the Surgeon-General’s Office of the United States Army, writes 
to your committee : 

1863, while I was on duty in Nashville, the question of the period!* 
cal examination of prostitutes, as a protection to the troops stationed at 
or passing through that city, was referred to another medical officer and 
myself. We drew up regulations for the pur{iOB 0 , and for nearly three 
years the women were examined, at first every two weeks, but subse* 
quently every ten days. 

believe this was the first occasion of any systematic inspection of 
prostitutes attempted in the United States. Its results may be briefly 
stated thus : 

1. The amount of venereal disease was markedly lessened, so much so 
that its occurrence came to bo looked upon (absurdly, of course) as an 
imputation on the care of the examining surgeon. 

^*2. The women, who were at first rebellious, became quite reconciled td 
the system. I liave known them to come to the hospital voluntarily, desir- 
ing to be examined for suspected disease. 

It was self-supporting, the fees paying the expenses of the bos' 

pital.'^ 

The committee from whose report we have quoted the above 
tecommended that a law should be enacted that would make it 
i criminal offense to knowingly communicate, directly or 
■ndirectly, or to be instrumental in communicating, a conta- 
gious disease, such as small-pox, scarlatina, or venereal diseases, 
and giving to boards of health, and to State and municipal 
health officials under their control, the same power of prevent- 
ing, detecting, suppressing, and gratnitonsly treating venereal 
diseases that they now possess in the case of small-pox or other 
contagious diseases. 

Since the publication of Dr. Sanger’s work the law known 
as the “ Contagious Diseases Ai 1 ” has been tried and aban- 
doned in Great Britain. The arguments advanced by mem- 
bers of the medical profession as well as laymen, both favorable 
to and against this law, would fill volumes, and many of tlie 
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latter irere baaed npon morbid ideas of morality. Perhaps the 
stroDgest aigament put forward (if it is an argument) by those 
favoring the abrogation of the measure was that its provisions 
were carelessly and indifferently enforced. The same asserticm 
has been advanced against the system as it exists in Parish 
Berlin, and elsewhere. But neglect, inefficiency, or dishonesty 
among those charged with executing a law cannot logically 
stand as arguments against the law. 

The great majority of the members of the medical profesmon 
who have given the subject attention, would seem to earnestly 
favor some system of r^ulation smd inspection as the only 
means of checking and controlling syphilia This profession 
has strong allies also among laymen who are not blinded by 
prejudice. Were the effects of the scourge of syphilis to end 
with the guilty, were the innocent exempt, we might, perhaps^ 
accept the argument of the moralist that “those who sin 
should suffer.” But when we bear in mind that the unoffond. 
ing offspring of erring parents are also sufferers, justice and 
humanity demand, for them at least, succor and protection. 
After giving the statistics that we have elsewhere presented. Dr. 
Gross adds : “ Oan we wonder at the enormous rate of infantile 
mortality in our larger cities } Like apples which rot npon the 
tree before they are ripe, the children of these infected persons 
drop dead from their mother’s womb ; or, if they are bom 
alive^, they are sure to perish soon after birth.” 

That there hds been no abatement of venereal diseases since 
the date of Dr. Sanger’s investigation, but that they have 
steadily increased with the growth of the country, and the con 
responding increase of prostitution, may be inferred from the 
figures we have been able to present as to New York City. 

Shall we as a people as a nation, or a State, still close our eyes, 
and ostrich-like bury our heads, that wo may not see the vice 
and disease that are working such mischief, such havoc 
among us ; or will we by legislation attempt at least to kissen 
the evil and its ravages and keep them within bound i To quote 
again from Ds; Gross : 

** Whaa ft pestilence, as, for example, small-poz or cholera, hreaks out in 
a community, and threatens to decimate its population, eveiy man's fears 
•M at once aroused, and steps taken to counteract its progress ; every 
citisen is npon the alert, and every newspaper is urgent in its repeals for 
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btlp ; bat hen li s diseaae (syphilis), a thousand times worse than the 
most deadly epidemic, doing its /work slowly, and, as it were, in disguise 
and darkness, ruining entire families, destroying many of our best mea 
and women, and laying the foundation of untold misery, wretchedness, and 
woe, not unfrequently extending through several generations, and literal^ 
poisoning the very fountains of life.” 

Many arguments have been advanced by the metropolitaik 
press favorable to local self-government for our larger citiesi 
and possibly none stronger could be put forward than that 
through local legislation, uninfluenced by rural ignorance and 
prejudice, and unobstructed by rural interference, some system 
might be devised by which prostitution in New York City and 
in the larger cities of other States could be brought under such 
surveillance and control as would greatly lessen its ghastly coik 
sequences, dibsabs and dxath. 
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